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PREFACE 


The collection in dictionary form of the Inalerial, historical and personal, re- 
lating to the most significant and arresting figure of the modern world will certainly 
appear to those best qualified to judge to be a task of hopeless magnitude and 
complexity ; and, indeed, the difficulties in the way of the perfect accomplish- 
ment of such a collection are almost insurmountable in \'ic\v of the unexampled 
mass of literature, good, bad, and indifferent, which has grown up around the 
figure of Napoleon Bonapaitc. 

Any attempt which aimed at complete inclusion of all the circumsi ances 
connected with that most marvellous life would be a failure unless it assumed 
the proportions of an encvclopmdia of very large size. No such claim is advanced 
on behalf of this woik, the objeci of which is to present in popular yet exact 
form for ready reference a general survey of the Napoleonic period, both as regards 
its central luminary and the numerous satellites, scarcely less brilliant, who 
circled round him. Particulars of the personality of Napoleon and all that recent 
research has discovered with reference to the more obscure episodes in his career 
Innrn been eaicfully examined and collated; the campaigns necessitated by his 
policy ; the commercial, political, and artistic developments of his reign ; 
biographical matter relating to his family from the earliest recorded member 
thereof down to its latest scions; the political circumstances of the vai’ious 
count lies with which he had warlike or pacific relations ; his habits and 
idiosyncrasies ; the gi'eat leaders who served or failed him ; his more private 
life ; his relations with his secretaries and valets ; the women he loved ; and 
the contemporaries, laudatory, veracious, or scurrilous, who set down their 
reminiscences of him— all arc included in this work, which, if not encyclopsdk, 
may at least claim to be comprehensive. 

Many of the biograpliies are of considerable length, but the plan throughout 
has been to give extended treatment only to matters of interest and value, and 
severely to condense anything which does not approximate to that standard. 
The work has been written in a spirit which the author believes he is justified 
in claiming is absolutely without bias of any sort : but that is not to say that 
it is non-conlrovcrsial. A work of reference should not lend itself too much to 
argument ; but level acquiescence hi the views advanced and in the deductions 
drawn by standard authorities where these do not square with personal conviction 
is characteristic of the compiler who attempts nothing further than the mere 
mechanical collection of materials upon which, as is too often the case, his dis- 
abilities prevent any direct comment or illustration, Such criticism as ba-S been 
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incorporated with the historical and biographical matter in this woik has s('(hi" 
lously striven to avoid personal predilection and has, so lar as Ihe anlhor is aware, 
been confined more to measures than to men and more to tlic spirit that actuated 
the various movements than to Iho persons who instituted them. 

Beside the large amount of information concerning the Em|icror himsi'lf, 
his personality, habits, and character, the biographies of every membei of tlie 
Bonaparte family and of the great men and women who clustered around 
Napoleon, this Dictionary of Napoleon throws light on the social and political 
tendencies of his time, its art, literature, and industries. The military caro('r 
of the Emperor is fully treated ; every battle and engagement o£ any imporlanrc 
is separately indexed, in a number of cases maps and plans being supplied ; and 
the great campaigns have been chronicled more exhaustively under their usual 
designations. 

The various mcmoiis of Napoleon’s lilc have been summarized and reviewed 
at length, many of them for the first time ; a Chronological Table dealing with 
every important event in the Emperor’s life and time has been added, as lias 
also a select Classified Bibliography giving all the more useful, authoiitalivc, 
and accessible books on the various stages and incidents in Napoleon’s career, 
thus furnishing the English reader with a ready key to further study. 

It may be mentioned here that, in order to save space and what would have 
been a somewhat wearisome reiteration, Napoleon has throughout flic text been 
referred to by his initial, '' N.” 

In conclusion the author would express the hope that this volume, Ixsidis 
providing the general reader with a fairly extensive view of a great figure and a, 
spacious period, may also yield assistance to the serious student of Najioleaiia 
as a book of reference to the salient facts of the Empcror’.s career. 

H, N. B. R. 


Edinhirgh. 
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AfocHcatsoiiis N.’s First (( 8 ! 4 ). — 
Twice prior to his first abdication 
did the Ailics endeavour to discuss 
terms of peatx; with N. (sea Fuanki'Okt 
Proposals and CongriiSs or Ciiatjl- 
lon), but the Emperor seems to have 
had liltle faith in their sincerity, and 
although, in onler to gain time, ho 
pretended loixmsidcr the proposals put 
forward, he had jio leal intention 
of agreeing- to them. Moreover, he 
still di earned of ultimate triumph. 
During- the months of February and 
March 1814, at the hc.nd otf his 
forces, N. was eng-ag-ed in .a hopeless 
attempt to conquer two anmics, taeli 
of which outnumbeicd his own. Ilis 
efforts tailed, Paris capitulated, and 
the Allies triumphantly entered the 
city on .41 March. Marie Louise 
had been left in Pans as, Regent, with 
a council, and it was N.’s desire that 
she and his little son .should remain 
there until all resistance should have 
Irccome impossible. The council of 
the regency, however, misunderstood 
th(! Emperor’s instructions, owing to 
stupidity on the part of Joseph Bona- 
parte, and decided that Marie Louise 
and the King of Rome mu.st leave 
Paris-— thereby striking a fatal blow 
to the Napoleonic dynasty. 

After their entry linto the capital 
of France the Tsar, tliC King of 
Prussia, Sahwartzenherg and Talley- 
rand met at the house of the last- 
named to consult as to future actions. 
The three principal .suggc-slions put 
foiwarcl were ; (i) f>eacc with the 
Emperor; {3) a regency for the King 
of Rocne under Marie Louise; (3) the 
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restoration of ttic Bourbons. Against 
the fust Talley land contended that any 
peace with N. would only be tem- 
porary, and the Tsar supported him. 
As for the regency proposal, it was 
agreed (hat so long as N. lived this 
would be merely a eontinuation of his 
rule. To the third the Tsar obseiwcd 
that the army was still with N., and 
the Bourlxms were not tavourites ; 
but Talleyrand replied thal tire sol- 
diers had been tiglrting for France, 
and would continue to do so. A 
provisional government was fotmed, 
which clci-K>,sed N. for having violated 
the const ilutron, and issued the hvl- 
lowing proclamation to lire army : 
"Soldier's, you arc iro longer the 
soldier.s of Napoleon; the Senate and 
the whole of France absolve you from 
your oaths.” Paris once again wor-e 
the white rwkadc. 

On hearing, late in the evening of 
30 March, of the .surrender of Paris', 
N. wa.s furion.s, and set out to walk 
to Paris, anathematiidng Marmont 
andl Morlicr for giving way. He was, 
however, eonvineecl that his proposed 
action would be useless and danger- 
ous, and General Flahuult was dis- 
patched to ask Mannont's advice, 
Caulaincourt to the Tsar, while Bic 
Em.peror returned to Fontainebleau. 
Caulaincourt had interview, s both with 
the Tsar and SchwartKenberg, and 
brought wokI to^N. that peace would 
he considered only on the condition of 
hisi aWication. The morning follow- 
ing his mini-ster’s return, N- held a 
review of his troops, and appealed to 
their fidelity, which, although it was 
already undemined, and one of Ids 
greatest marshals had beohme a Judas? 
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stood this test. N. continued his pre- 
parations to march on Paris, but his 
plans were received in silence by his 
generals — who saw his cause was 
hopeless and noav desiicd peace. 
With Caulaincourt he drew] up the 
following form of abdication in 
favour of hi.s son: "The Allied 
Powers having- proclaimed that tlie 
Emperor Napoleon was the only 
obstacle to tlie re-establishmcnt of 
peace in_ Europe, the Emperor Napoi- 
icon, faithful to his oath, declares 
that he is ready to descend from the 
throne, to leave France, and even to 
give up his life, for the welfare of the 
country, inseparable from the rights of 
his son, of the regency of the Em- 
press, and of the laws of the Empire." 
An embassy was dispatohed to Paris 
with this document and received by 
the Tsar, who listened c.arefully and 
■sympathetically to what Caulaincourt 
had to say in support of his mission. 
The flatter based his case upon the 
fidelity of the army to their chief and 
the unpopularity of tlie Bourbons with 
the x^^ople. At one time it almost 
seemed as if the Tsar wavered ; but 
he well knew that his Allies would 
refuse to consider a Napoleonic 
regency, so he temporized, saying 
that he must consult the other 
Powers. Meantime news came of 
the defection of Marmont’s men, 
and with the argument of the faith- 
fulness of the army thus set at 
naught, the Tsar was in a position 
to demand an unconditional aMica- 
tion. 

N., who did not believe that his 
offer would be accepted by the Allies, 
continued to make plans for an alter- 
native course of action, so that when 
his emissaries returned witli the in- 
formation that a Napoleonic regency 
Would not be considered, and tliat 
txnus XVIII. was to be proclaimed 
king, he spoke to them of his pre- 
parations, saying tirat war was better 
than such a peace. But the embassy 
was now royalist in sympathy, and 
demanded his absolute surrender. At 
last the Emperor gave way, and on 
1 1 April wi'ole out the act of un- 
conditional abdication, as follows : 

The Allied Powers having proclaimed 
that the Emperor Napoleon was -the 


only obstacle lo' the re-cstablishmcnt 
of peace in Europe, the Emperor 
Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares 
that he renounces for himself and his 
heirs the thrones of France and Italy, 
because there is no personal sacrifice, 
even were it of life itself, whicli he i-, 
not ready to make to the interest ol 
Fi'ance." That night, according to 
some authorities, N. tried to end hii 
life (see Suicmu, N’s Attempt at), but 
much mystery surrounds the actual 
details. Thus did the great Em- 
peror withdraw for the time being 
from the scenes of his triumph, forced 
thereto no doubt, yet retaining his 
dignity. As he said to Dausset, 
“J’abdique ct ne c6de rien,” and if b 
more than likely that the thought wre, 
in his mind that one day he might 
return. 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau (q.u.) 
was signed on 13 April, and on the 
2oth N. left Fontainebleau for Elba. 
“Continue to serve France," was the 
theme of his farewell address to those 
of the Old Guard who uerc faithful to 
him, after which he pre.iscd the 
standard of the imperial eagle to his 
lips and entered the waiting carria,”,e 
which was to take him the first stage 
of his journev to Elba. 

The Empress and the King of 
Rome had left Paris on ag Rfardi, 
reaching Blois on 3 April, whence they 
went to Orleans, by order of the T.s.u- 
Alexander, who wi.shed to bring the 
Imperial couple together. But Marie 
Louise could not undet stand N.’.s un- 
willingness to involve her In hi.s doivn- 
fall, or his inslrucLions as to depend- 
ing on her father, so she finally 
obeyed the latter’s command to meet 
him at RambouUlel, thenoe to return 
to Austria. 

Abdication, N.'s Second (i8S5),— 
On 21 June 1815, three days after 
Waterloo, N. arrived in Pafii.s broken 
in Imdy and mind, thougli not utterly 
devoid of hope. Me had given orders 
that the remnants of his army should 
rally at Laon, and, perhaps' from mem 
habit, had issued bulletins for its re- 
organlzalion, with the idea that even 
now France might stand firm against 
a common danger. By the lime he 
reached the Elys& rumour was busy 
regarding his defeat, and oonstema- 
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tion prevailed in the; city, Davoul, 
Carnot, and Lucien aclvibcd N. to 
dismiss the Chambers and institute a 
dictatorship, but N. was in no condi- 
tion to make such a decision, and still 
harboured the idea that war might be 
continued. lie proposed to rai.se a 
Icvde en masse to delend Paris, but the 
ministers objected, bcling naturally un- 
willing to continue an unequal and 
disastrous struggle with no othcr 
object, as they realized, than to keep 
N. on his throne. He lit was, not 
France, whom Europe stro.ve against, 
and peace would follow hi.s abdication. 
The Chambers toolc immediate step.s to 
frustrate any attempt to dissolve them. 
Lucien advised civil war, but the 
Empemr .saw the folly of such a 
course, and decided to abdicate. On 
22 June N. signed an abdication in 
lavour of his son — a mere form, as his 
sun was in Austria — and on the 26th 
he quilted Paris and retired to Mal- 
maison. His intention now seems to 
have been to go to the United Stales, 
and on the 33rd he had written to the 
Minister of Marine asking that two 
frigates miglu be placed at hi.s di.s- 
posal. Over a question of passports 
this request was not granted for 
several days, not indeed until news 
reached the French Government that 
W. wa,s in real danger of capture by a 
column of Prussian.s who had orders to 
take him “dead or alive.” At the 
eleventh hour, N. made a last attempt 
to gain pcrml.ssion to lead French 
troops again.st the Allies, He had 
followed the latter ’s advance, and per- 
ceived that an exposed position would 
now favour the French, so on the 29111 
he sent a message to the Provisional 
Government offering to command the 
arniy_ as a simple general, and 
promising on his honour to begin his 
journey to the States on the day' he de- 
feated the enemy. This appeal was, 
however^ refused, and on the same day 
N. fled from Malmaison, going to 
Rochefort, too late, however, to 
escape, as British crui.sers now 
W'atchcd the harbour, ^^arious plans 
wore proposed to enable N. to evade 
the vigilance of tlic Briti.sh Navy, but 
none was. actually attempted, and N. 
detenmlned to throw himself upon the 
generosity of England, deeming sur-* 
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render a fitter tcrminallon to his career 
Ih.an ignominious capture— -awaie, 
iiwrcovcr, that he vould get no meicy 
fiom France or Prussia, By N.’s de- 
sire, communication was opened up 
W'ilh Gaplain Maitland of the Dellcro- 
l>hon, which resulted in the Emperor’;, 
embarkation on that vessed on 15 July, 
the captain having con.sented to take 
him to England. Meantime N. had 
dictated the following' letter to the 
Prince Regent : 

“ Royal Highness, 

“A victim to the factions which 
divide my country and to the enmity 
of the gTcatcsl Powers of Europe, I 
have terminated my political career, 
and I come, like Themistocles, to place 
m3'Sclf at the hearth of the British 
people. I place myself under the pro- 
tection of their laws, which I claim of 
your Royal Highness as the most 
powerful, the most, constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies. 

“ Napoleon." 

There is little room for doubt that 
N. hoped to be treated as a guest by 
England, but the British Governmetit 
decided to con.sider him as a prisoner 
of war — the man whose ambition had 
caused such rlisasler oould scarcely 
expect to be. treated wflh leniency in 
the interests of European peace. On 
the 3llh llic Bellerophon arrived at 
Torbay, going thence to Plymouth, at 
both of which town.s crowd.s of people 
tried to catch a glimpse of the ex- 
Emperor. On the 31st word came 
that N. was to be sent to St. Helena, 
which was considered a suitable place 
and sufficiently remote. He received 
this information on the whole calmly, 
but his suite were loud in their remon- 
sirance.s. A ijonvenlion was passed by 
the four Powers, declaring N, their 
coutitnon prisoner, with Britain as 
jailer, and on 7 Aug. N. set sail on 
tlxe Northiinihorland for his prison on 
St, Helena. 

Abel, See Balcombb 

Faply. 

Abenslb®»'g'j Bait!© ©f (Waaeai® 
Campaign).— The main French Army 
Under I>avout and the Austrians under 
the Archduke Charles came into oohi* 
Sion near Abensberg on 19 April i8og, 
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and although the latter made a biave 
stand they were driven back with 
great slaughter. At the same lime a 
force of Austrians on its way to attack 
the flank of the French left was met 
by a Franco-Bavarian force under 
Lefebvre, and was also defeated. 

Aboukir, Battle Qf (1). — A battle of 
the French invasion of Egypt, fought 
on 25 July 1799, between the 
French Expeditionary Army under N. 
and Turks to the number of 18,000 
under Mustapha Pasha. The French 
were entirely successful. 

AtanouWr, Battle of ( 2 ).— A. battle 
of the British invasion of Egypt, 
fought on a March 1801, between 
5,000 British under Sir Ralph Abcr- 
cromby and 2,000 French under General 
Friaiit. A landing ivas effected by the 
British, though at a considerable cost, 
and the French driven from their 
positions. 

Aisoukir, Baitie of (3). —See 
Nile, Battle op the. 

Abrarstes, Duchess® tS*. — Sec 
JuNOT, Laure. 

Acre, Siege of.— An incident of 
the French invasion of Egypt. The 
city was besieged by the French under 
N. from 17 March to 21 May 1799, 
when N. was forced to raise the 
sieg-e. Acre was defended by the 
Turks under Djezzar Pasha and a 
small force of British seamen under 
.Sir Sidney Smith. 

Alii«fa~Ohapeile, Battle of. — A 
battle of the wars of the French 
Revolution, fought on 3 Mardi 1795. 
The opponents were the French under 
Miranda and the Austrians under the 
Pdince of Saxe-Coburg. The former 
•were totally defeated. 

Aix-fa-OhapeUe, Congroas of.— 
Ip the autumn of 1818 the i-epresenta- 
tives of Great Britain, Russia, Au.stria 
and Prussia, met at Aix-Ia-Chapellc 
for thepiurpose of coming to a deci.sion 
regarding the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation from France, and to 
confer regarding the relations of tlie 
tour Powers towards each other and 
towards France. Its first session was 
bfild cm I Oct., and was attended by 
Russia, Frederick 
Wilbam IIJ. of Prussia, Franci.s I, of 
Austria, the Duke of Wellmgton and 
Lord Castlereagh for Great^ Britain, 
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Metternich for Austria, Count Nes.sel- 
rodc and Count Capo dT.sItia for 
Russia, Prince Ilardcnbcrg and Count 
Bernstorf for Prussia, wliihst the Duo 
cle Richelieu was present to vvalcli pro- 
ceedings on behalf of France. The 
evacuation of that country was agreed 
to, and the treaty to that cllcct wa.s 
signed on the 9th of the month, d’he 
real business of the Allies having been 
so .speedily dispatched, tlie Congrc.s.s 
next considered the question.s of the 
form to be taken by the European 
Alliance, and what military measures, 
if any, were to be adopted in the event 
of a fresh outbreak on the part ol 
France. Great Britain strongly 
opposed the sugg-cstion made by the 
Emperor Alexander that a “universal 
union of guarantee” should be (estab- 
lished on the basis of the Holy 
Alliance, but after considcrtible discus- 
sion a .secret protocol was signed con- 
firming and renewing the quadruple 
alliance established by the Treaty of 
Paris against France. The Power.s 
also made public ,a declaration of their 
intention to maintain an intimate 
union for the purpose of tlic preseiva- 
tion of peace. Some matters which 
had also been left over con.sequcnt 
upon the hurried ending of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, al.so came up for 
settlement. The most impoitanf of 
these was as to the methods to be 
adopted for the suppression of tlie 
.•-'lave trade .and the Algerine pirates, 
but all conference biolcc down on these 
questions owing to the refu.yaj of I lie 
other Powers to agree with the British 
proposal for reciprocal right of search 
at sea, and the, objection of Great 
Britain to such international action as 
would have permitted the presence of a 
Russian squadron in M.editerraoean 
waters. The treatment of N. at .St. 
Helena was also brought up, but in a 
most perfunctory manner. The Con- 
gress broke up at the end of Nov- 
ember. 

Ajaccio : N.’s Natiw© Towm, — It 
lies to the west of Corsica at the north- 
ern end of the gulf of the. same name, 
on a tongue of land at the point of 
which stand's the ca.stle. The situation 
greatly rescmble.s that of Naples, the 
atmosphere, verdure, and climate in- 
tensifying the resemblance. Ajaccio 
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is said U> be one of the oldest towns 
in the island, fable dcrivinf>' its name 
from Ajax, or again from Ajazzo, the 
son of Corso, the I'rojan prince who, 
wandering- with ^neas to the western 
sea, carried off Sica, a niece of Dido, 
and hence gave the island the name 
of Corsica. The ancient town of 
Ur-cinium, mentioned by Ptolemy, was 
situated on tire Gulf of Ajaccio, but the 
site of that ancient place was not that 
of the modern town. It stood on a 
hill, San Giovanni, farther north of 
the Gulf. I'he ruins di.sappcared long- 
ago, but in the surrounding vineyards 
there are many l-lotnan remains, 
among which vessels of terra-cotta and 
sepulchral urns, each containing a 
skeleton and a key, have been found. 

The new town and its citadel was 
founded by the Bank of Genoa (a'cc 
Cok.sica) in 1493. Not being the 
capital of the island it was merely the 
seat of the governor’s lieutenant, 
though Ajaccio played a large part in 
Genoese rule. In rSii, at the -wish of 
Madame Mire atul Cardinal Fcsch, it 
wa.s constituted the capital of Corsica. 
At the lime of N.’s birth the town 
possessed about 3,000 inhabitants and 
was enclosed within bastioned walls. 
It boa.stcd of three main streets, the 
Strada Dritta (rechristened the Rue 
Nai-walion), the Slracla della Fon- 
tanacciai (now the Rue du Roi dc 
Rome), and the Strada delle Monarche 
(now Rue Noire Dame). These again 
were connected by other streets, and 
at the corner of two of the.se, the Rue 
St. Charles, often called in those days 
the Rue Buonaparte, and the Rue 
Lelizia, stands the Ca.sa Buonaparte 
(q.v.). 

Ajaodo i.s a beautiful spot with 
the blue gtilf at dt.*? feet and to the 
north the snow-capped mountains, one 
of which Ls called I^ozzo dt Borgo. 
Avenues of elm and plane trees 
flotirish together with orange trees, 
and the orchards around are full oJF 
peach, almond, cherry and plum, while 
everywhere glows Ihe yellow mimo-sa. 

Mfoiiuiera, Battle of«— A battle of 
the Peninsular War, fought on lO May 
tSii, The opposing forces were the 
French under Marshal Soult and the 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
under Marshal Beresford. Through 


the bravery of Ihe 7,000 British in- 
cluded in the allied forces of 32,000 
men, the French Army of 33,000 
was defeated with a h)s.s of 8,000. Of 
the British only half were left standing. 

Alessandria, Coruventiom of (15 
June 1800 ).-— This signalized the end 
of the “Campaign ol I'hiriy Da3's.’’ 
I'iie day after Marengo (14 June) the 
Austrian General, Mdlas, sent a re- 
quest that his representative might 
eonler witlt, the First Consul. During 
the course of the clay the following- 
terms were negotiated and signed be- 
tween the Auslrian.s and the Frcncdr : 
(i) Suspension of hoslililic.s until the 
terms of convention were ratified at 
Vienna. (.3) I'lie Austrian,s to occupy 
the line extending from Pcschiera, on 
the Mtncio, to the moulhi of the Po. 
Their garrisons in Tuscany would re- 
main there as well as in Ancona. (3) 
The French would hold the territory 
west of the Ciiicse, the g-iouad be- 
tween the Chicse and the Mincio re- 
maining neutral, (4) On retiring the 
AusLrians wc:i-e to evacuate all the 
loitrcs.sc.s which they occupied within 
these limits. Tlie fortre.s.scs of 
Tortona, Alessandria, Milan, Amna, 
and Piacenza were to be delivered up 
between 16 and 20 June; those, of 
Ceva, .Savona, Coni, and Genoa be- 
tween the 1 6th and 24th of the same 
month. (5) S'he Austrian Army would 
retire to the Mincio in three columns 
by' way of Piacenza a.s the citadels 
were evacuated. (6) The artillery in 
the fortresses belonging to the Sar- 
dinian foundries was assigned to tlie 
French, Ihc Austrian gun.s being re- 
stored to the Imperial Army, The 
stores were divided equally between 
both armies. 

AI®3taiid®rl(1T7’M©S5).— Emperor 
of Russia ; w'as born- on 28 Dec. 1777, 
and ascended tire throne in 1801, His 
was a figoire which loomed large in 
the history of Europe during the 
Napoleonic period, and his actions 
deeply affected the fortunes of the 
French Emperor himself. In order to 
understand the part he played in 
affairs, national and international, it 
is necessary briefly to consider ^his 
character— one of singular coftiptexjty, 
full of conlradiction and anomalies. 
Ambition and autocracy he cobblned 
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'\vitb a (theoretical) zeal lor liberty 
^vhich his weakness of purpose ren- 
dered ineffectual to raise his people 
from serfdom. The same quality of 
indecision destroyed many generous 
impulses of loyalty to political friends 
and justice to political enemies. There 
is no doubt that much of his fiery 
enthusiasm was adopted with an eye 
to effect, for Alexander was nothing if 
not a poseur. Add to this that he was 
afflicted by a melancholy which at 
times clouded his reason, and some- 
thing' will be understood of the com- 
plexity of bis nature. Yet in his 
capacity of diplomat he was admired 
even by his political foes, while those 
who came into personal contact with 
him admitted his chivalrous and noble 
bearing, and the charm of his manners, 
at once simple and sociable. 

On his accession the young Emperor 
flung himself zealously into affairs of 
State. A disciple of La Harpe, he 
attempted the betterment of his people, 
but .succeeded only in arousing discon- 
tent. In pursuance of a revised 
foreign policy, he came to terms with 
Great Britain, joined himself with 
Austria, and formed an enduring 
alliance with Prussia, founded on a 
romantic friendship for the sovereigns 
of that country. To this coalition he 
adhered, despite the overtures of N. 
(■w'hom he then regarded as a tyrant 
and an adventurer), through the cam- 
paign of Jena. But after the rout of 
Friedland (1807) N. was in a position 
to make terms. His brilliant per- 
sonality fascinated the impressionable 
Russian Emperor, and an alliance wa.s 
formed between them. Still, however, 
Alexander upheld the Russian and 
Prussian interests against the French, 
and ■when he found that N. did not 
intend to fulfil his engagements the 
situation became strained, and open 
hostilities followed, culminating in the 
campaign of 1812. Thus were Alexan- 
der’s affections finally alienated from 
the French Emperor. 

He played a conspicuous part in the 
partition of Europe at the Congress of 
Vienna, ha-vlng meanwhile, through the 
agency of some evangelical revivalists, 
become possessed of a genuine but 
fanatical pietism, which coloured his 
future actions. Then, as time went 
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on, and he fell moie and more undci 
the influence of Mcttcrnich, his virus 
again began to change, and he Im- 
sook to some extent his early libei.il- 
ism. On i Dec. 1825 he died. And 
though Russia benefited little, if at all, 
by his reig'ii, he nevertheless stnivls 
out as one of the most iniere.sting 
figures in her history. 

Alexa-rsciria, Battle of. — -VVfis 
fought on 31 March t8oi near the ruin.s 
of Nicopolis. The British cxpcdillionary 
force (14,000), under Sir Ralph Ahrr- 
cromby, hay acros.s the isthmus, and at 
3.30 on the morning- of the 21 at their 
outposts were attacked and driven 
back by the French (20,000) under 
Menoii. The Briti.sh troops with.stopd 
the French as.saults, and about ten 
o’clock the French gave way and re- 
tired on Alexandria. During the heat 
of the battle Sir Ralph Abercromby 
(q.v.) was mortally wounded, but ic- 
mained in command until the end of 
the battle. Major-General (afterward.s 
Sir) John Moore and three oilier 
generals were also woaurded on the 
British side, which sustained about 
1,400 other casualties. The French 
losses numbered 1,140 killed and about 
3,000 wounded. 

Alffeciras Bay, Battle of.— Thi.s 
battle consisted of two distinct en- 
gagements between French and 
British squadrons, in the .second i>f 
which liie Frenchi were assi.sted by a 
Spani.sh squadron. 

(1) On 6 July 1801 Sir James 
Saumarez, in command of six British 
ships of the line and two frigates, 
attacked a French .squadron of three 
ships of the line and one frigate, under 
Admiral Linols, lying sheltered under 
the _ formidable coast batteries of 
Alrnirante and St. lago. Owing to the 
raking fire by the batteries and gun- 
boats Saumarez was compelled lo draw 
off, leaving the Hannibal, whicli had 
run ashore, in the hands of the French. 

(2) On 16 July, ten days later, 
Saumarez again attacked the French, 
who were now assisted by a Spanish 
squadron consisting of six ships of thd 
line and three frigate."? ; and, though he 
had only five ships of the line, he .suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Si. Antoine, 
while the Spanish ships Real Carlos 
and Hermenegildo -were blown up, 
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Laiibing the enemy a loss of nearly 
2,000 men, the Biitish loss being only 
17 killed and about xoo wounded. 

America, Bonapartes im. — The 
idea prevaihs that llierc are numeroius 
sdions (>1 the House of Bonaparte in 
America, and certainly thcic arc many 
pwjple thei e who consider themselves 
descended from membens of the great 
Napoleon’s family. But in gcnciai the 
claim to such lineage is not siih.stanli- 
ated by good, or even reasonably 
credible, cvideiu'c ; and, in fact, the 
only American citizens of the prc.sent 
day (1920) wlio ai'c really entitled to 
be styled kin.smen of Napoleon are 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte and his 
nephew, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Ctiaetea Joseph Bonapaete: contem- 
porary politician in America, second 
son of Jerome Napoleon Bonapaitc 
and grandson of Jerome, biothcr of 
N., was boin at Bnltimoie on 9 
June 185:. He graduated at Har- 
vard University in tSyi, and later was 
admitted to the Bar of Maryland. lie 
has attained a distingui.shcd position in 
American politic, s, and among other 
public appointments has been president 
of the National ^Municipal Le,aguo. In 
President Rrxxsevelt’.s Cabinet he held 
the post of Secretaiy to the Navy from 
i July 1905 till 17 Dee. icyod, when he 
became Attorney-General of the United 
.Stales, 

Jeeome Wapotoon Bonapart®, great 
grandson of the Emperor’s brother, 
wa.s born in Paris in Feb. 1878, and 
was educated at the Jesuit College of 
Grwgetown University and Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1900. He is the 
only son of a brother of Mr. C. J. 
Bonaparte, by name J(;romc Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and lives chiefly at New- 
port, Rhode i.sland, but has not any 
regular profc,s.sion. He i.s married, but 
has no family. 

For deceased membci's of the Floiise 
of Bonaparte in America, see A. Hil- 
liard Atterldge’s Napoleon’s Brothers, 
Appendix 1 . (Methuen, 1909). 

AmtiEiten, Battle of,— A battle 
of the campaign of the Danube, fought 
on 5 Nov, 1^5 between the Russians 
and Murat’s cavalry with part of 
Lannes’ corps. The former were 
defeated with a loss of 1,000 killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 


Ancestors of NapoSeon, The. — 
Bonaparte is the French form of 
“Buonaparte,” fire family name of 
Napoleon I., Emperor of the French, 
the Italian .spelling being discarded by 
him after the year 179O. The family is 
of Tuscan origin, and l,he cairlicsl men- 
tion of the name has been traced to tlie 
year 1261, when a Florentine named 
William took the siunamo of Bona- 
parte or Buonaparte. This procedure 
.seems to have taken jrlace at the time 
when the GhibcHinc'j, the paiLy to 
wIbcJii William belonged, hiiid, Jor a 
wJiile, gained the ascendancy. When, 
later, the Guclf.s came into jrower the 
Buonapartes, together with all their 
party, were persecuted and proscribe<l ; 
the family then seem.s to have scat- 
tered, the two most prominent 
branchc.s, as they afterwards proved, 
settling at .San MinialO’ al Tedesco, a 
small Tu.scan town on the way to Pi.sn, 
and Sarzana. The Buonapartes had 
their family vault in the church of San 
.Spirito in Florence, and a writer in 
1854 mentions that there, in tlic 
elois'ter of the cxxnvcnt, ho read on a 
gravestone the following insadption : 

S. di Benedetto, 

Di Piero di Giovanni 
Buonaparte. E di sua Descendente. 

Hie arms above it, he further states, 
display a Star both above and below 
the chevron. Others of the same 
name, doubtless of the same family, 
■were to be found elsewhere holding 
positions of eminence and responsi- 
bility. When N. entered Bologna in 
1796 as general of the French army 
he was shown the city records, the 
“ Golden Book,” wherein were in- 
scribed the names and arms of the 
Buonapartes, while again at Treviso, 
after the battle of Areola, the civic 
dignitaries presentetl to hiip the parch- 
ments which proved that hi.s ancestors 
oince held high rank Jn that city. 

The San Miniato branch furnished 
many distinguished bearers of the 
name. A Gdusoppe Bupnaparte, pos- 
sibly of thi.s branch, at the penoo of 
the revival <>£ learning, wrote one Of 
the earliest comedies oif that age, m- 
titled "The TOdow.” The mattuspript 
is in the Royal Library at Pens, 
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where is also preserved a volume, “ The 
History of the Sacking" of Rome by 
the Constable de Bourbon in 15271” 
wu'itten by one, Jaoopo Buonaparte, an 
eye-witness of the event. Thi.s inaiiu- 
■script was printed for the first time at 
Cologne in 1756, and, according' to Las 
Cases, actually ocmlains a g’cnealogy of 
the Buonapartes, carried back to an 
early period, and describes them as 
one of the most illustrious houses of 
Tuscany. Other details given by Las 
Ca.ses arc of interest. “The Duke dc 
Feltre, French ambassador in Tus- 
cany, brought to Paris froim the Ga\- 
lei-y de Medici the portrait of a Buona- 
parte who had married a princess of 
the Grand Duke’s family. The mother 
of Pope Nicholas V. or Paul V. of 
Sarzana was also a Buonaparte.” 
Again; “It was a Buonaparte who 
negotiated the treaty by which Leg- 
horn was exchanged for Sarzana.” In 
the years from 1672 to 1762 fifteen 
Buonapartes of San Minlato received 
tlie degree of doctor at the university 
of Pisa — thirteen in law, two in philo- 
sophy and medicine. It was a member 
of this family who founded there the 
class of jurisprudence ; in 1769 a 
Giovanni Battista Baonapacte was pro- 
fessor of medicine. 

The branch settling in Sarzana found 
in its isolation and obscurity a refuge 
from perseaition and the turmoil of 
political and actual warfare which con- 
vulsed Italy for so long. They carried 
"wdth them their Ghibelltne and aristo- 
cratic principles, and for nearly three 
centuries lived in accordance there- 
with. They exercised the profession of 
advocate for generations, and in this 
capacity were entrusted with various 
embassies of importance in -which they 
showed the true racial instinct for in- 
trigue. This line became extinct in 
the person of Philip Buonaparte, a 
cation and a man of means, who recog- 
nised his kinship with the Corsican 
branch, but left his estate to other 
relatives named Buonacorsi, It was a 
cadet of this sept who, leaving the 
mainland for either political or domes- 
tic reasons, settled in Corsica at the 
beginning of ^ Sixteenth, century, 
tnoughi, according* to some accounts, 
various Buonapartes reached the island 
long before this period. 
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From (he firsL the Buonapai Les w'cre 
looked upon as people of unportance 
in the island, partly because of their 
Italian connc.xiDn.s, and also of llu'ir 
substantial acquisitions of land and 
the ofllclal positions they occupied in 
Ajaccio, in it.s law affairs, and in the 
magistracy of the town. The rccord.s 
glive nine generation.^ as having" lived 
on Corsican soil “witliin two cen- 
turies and a half. ” 

The loUowing list, taken from Nor- 
wood Young's “The Growlli of Napo- 
leon,” gives : 

Fi'ancesco SMonapartB of Sarzana 
as the first settlor at Ajaccio in 1529, 
dying there in 1540. He wa.s known 
as “ II Mono di Sarznna,” and held an 
appointment in the service of the 
Genoese Republic as “mounted mer- 
cenary,” with a salary of 12 livre.s a 
month. There is a petition in exi.st- 
ence, dated 1497, in the name of 
“ Gabriele di Sarzana, figliolo del Moro 
di Sarzana,” asking for an appoint- 
ment as mercenary, which he afler- 
wards obtained. There was an objec- 
tion on the part of the Genoese lo these 
appointments becoming the property of 
a family, their complaint being (hat 
“the mercenaries intcr-marry or ally 
themselves with the Corsicans, lo the 
detriment of their duty, which they 
execute with greater fidelity when they 
are new to the country.” 

This Francesco married Caterina, 
daughter of Guido da Castelletto, who 
had left Pictra Santa, near Sarzana, 
for Ajaccio lo become reg'istr.'ir and 
Wwn-clcrk of that place. A son, 
Gabriele, was bom, also a daiigditer, 
Antonia, who married and settled at 
Sarzana. 

Gabeieie Buonapaeta, .son of the 
above, also lived at Ajaccio a.s a 
mounted mercenary. During the Cor- 
sican^ ri.siag under Sampiero in 1553 
Gabriele with other Genoese had to flee 
to Cal-vi, the only town in the island 
remaining- under Genoese rule, from 
thence proceeding to Luneglana until 
the retaking of Ajaccio, Sampiefo, the 
leader, being assassinated in 1567. 
That year Gabriele started the piwl- 
able business of raising towers, by per- 
mission of the authorities ; each tower 
endowed with certain revenues, 
this proving an investment of capital 
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at very hit’ll interest. Gabriele died 
ia 1569, Icnviiif’’ (wo sons, Geronimo, 
the eldest, and Agostiun, who became 
member of Counoil of Ancients. 

Qe»’onimo(u'as born at Ajaccio). lie 
became an advocalc; in 1585 a notary, 
ffc was also a member ol tlic Council 
of Ancients (.uie Cou.sica) and was- 
frequently re-elerlcd ; became chief of 
the council in 1594. In 1572 and 1577 
he was soni as deputy to Genoa to 
report on Corsican all'airs {see COR- 
s£c'\). lie married PelagTina, 
daughter of Quilico Calvari of Clda- 
vati, Luneg'iana. 'f'hree sons were 
born of this marriage : Francesco (who 
follows), Gabikle, and Lucciano. 

Fcancesoo became a notary ; wms 
member of Council of Ancients in 1596, 
1630, 1623, 1630, 1631, He .seems to 
have been alway.s in financial difficid- 
fics, partly owing to the necessity of 
dowering his daughtcr.s. It is re- 
corded lliaf he was forced to pawn a 
gold Agnus Dei for sixteen livres, 
leaving' it to his son Sebastiano to 
redeem, h’ranccsco mtirricd a widow, 
(.'ainilla CalltH'cioli, and had i.ssue : 
.Se.ba.stiano (who follows) ; Kfaria, 
married a member of the Costa family ; 
Geronimo, married D, Bozzi ; Francis- 
chctla, married G. A, Loagalonchi ; 
Giacometta, who married a Tavera. 

Sebastiano (liorn ifK53 ; died about 
1661). He married us his lir.st wifo 
Angela Folite, daugliLer of Troilo 
l.ubera, who died without issue ; (2) in 
1630, Maria Rustelli. Cliildron : Geron- 
imo, married on 24 April 1650 Isabella 
Co.sla ; Camilla, married 24 April 1650 
G. V. Co.sLa, brother of Lsabclla ; Carlo 
Maria (wliO' follows) ; and Alcs.sandro. 

Carlo Marla was baptized at 
Ajaccio I Dec. 1637 ; became member 
of Council of Ancienis, i68i ; died at 
Ajaccio, 26 Aug. 1692. He had mar- 
ried on 10 June 1637 Virginia Odone, 
by whom he had is.sue : Fiordalice, 
whoi married D. Co.sta ; and the follow- 
ing .son : 

Glns®pt»B (was born at Ajaccio, 24 
March 1663; died about 1713).^ He 
became member of Council of Ancients, 
1702,* and married on 20 Dec* i 68 z 
Maria Bozzi, of the feudal signors of 
Bozzi. By this alliance Corsican blood 
■was introduced into the Buonaparte 
family, and also the name of Napo- 


Iconc, wiliich the Bozzi again .seem to 
have acquired from an alliance with the 
delle Vic lamily. A Napolcone dcllc 
Vie distinguished himself as captain in 
the service of Henri If. I ho children 
of this marriage were : Sebtisliano 
Nicolo (vvho follows) ; Carlo Maria, 
died witiiout issue ; Francesooi Maria, 
died young"; Maria Anna Virgilia, 
married I'cdcricoi Forcioli ; Paolo Giro- 
lamo, died in infancy ; Maria Saveria ; 
Tommaso Xavier ; whoi also died 
young. 

Sebastiano Wicolo (wn.a horn at 
Ajaccio, 29 Sept. Tr)83; died at 
Ajaccio, 2.'| Nov. 1760). He became 
member of Council of Ancienl.s ; mar- 
rlicd Maria Anna Tu.soli of Bocognano. 
Three soo.s were born of this mar- 
riage : Giuseppe (who follows) ; 
Napolcone, born at Ajaccio 1715 ; died 
at Cortc 17 Aug. 1767; became Chief 
of Council of Ancients, 1764 ; married 
on 3 Nov. 1743, ids cousin Ro'sa Bozzi, 
and had one child, Lsabclla, who 
man'icd Ludovico Ornano. Hie third 
■son was Lucciano (c/. in). 

Giuseppe was baptized at Ajaccio, 
13 May 1713, andi died there Dec. 
1763. He wn.s a member of Council of 
Ancients. Married on 5 March 1741 
Maria Saveria Paravicini, and had 
issue : Gertrude (4.U.) baptized at 
Ajaccio, 25 Nov. 174 G ^ocl married 
on 23 June 1763, Nicolo PariWicini, 
her first cousin } and a son Carlo Maria 
(q.v.) the father of Napoleon. 

These Buonapartes were mostly 
lawyers, but never seem to^ have ac- 
quired wealth, The sale of the pro- 
duce of their country esfales,^ grain, 
w'ine and oil, furnished their income, 
which was occasionally augmented by 
the fee.s for notjiriial or other legal 
work. Their membership of the 
Council of Ancients carried certain 
privileges w'ith it. They were ardent 
supporters of Genoese rule, and in 
1653 one of their number, Geronimo, 
was styled by the Republic of Genoa 
in a documftnt dated 1652 “Egregius 
Hieronimus di Buonaparie, procurator 
nobilium.” But this distinction was 
never much used; among the ^Cor- 
sicans such were neither tughly 
prized nor popular ; tbe^ people • wre 
never feudalized suBimeiitly. The 
Buonapartes caphot he ‘shld to ha-ve 
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taken part in actual Corsican lii.stoiy. 
Their sympathies wcic with the 
Genoese not the Corsicans. But with 
the gradual admixture of native blood 
their sympathies changed, and in Cuilo 
Buonaparte this tendency reached its 
climax in his adherenre to Paoli the 
patriol . 

The development of charactcristio.s 
in this family i.s not dilTiciilt to trace 
from its history aud envirooment. 
Italy of the Lhirtcenfh and fourteenth 
centuries, with its incessant warfare 
and family strifes, developed natiirc.s 
in which a capacity for inttig-ue be- 
came predominanl by force of circum- 
stance. On Lite physical phme, to con- 
tinue in posse.s.sion of mcic life loi'any 
period became a fine art; on the 
mental, intrig-uc and cynicism were 
necessities by the same plea ; the 
moral condition the pages of Ma- 
chiavolli will .show, as indeed they 
comprise all. In the obscuriily of 
Sarzana these trhits fell into abey- 
ance ; in Corsica, with the virility 
and inclividuaJily of a hardier branch 
of the Italian race came the atmo- 
sphere of a social life in which the 
vendetta was the supreme call of 
honour, the first and final appeal to 
justice. By family tics and legal 
dutie.si the Buonapartes must often 
have been brought into direct con- 
tact with these bloody feuds; all this 
adding its influence to the moulding 
of the race wliidi was to produce one 
of the most compelling" characters the 
world 'has knoavn. The Buonapartes 
were thus an admixture of Tuscan 
intellectuality with the volcanic energy 
and vigour of the Corsican. The in- 
tellectual tradition was maintained in 
each generation; the mind was culti- 
vated, education insisted upon and 
earnestly sought after — in this trait 
the family .standing superior to the 
majority of Corsicans. This was 
cspeclially exemplified in tlie case of 
N.’.s father, Carlo Buonaparte. 

The question of the Buonapartes’ 
nobility, or the validity of their claim 
to such, is a vexed question on which 
authoritie.s differ. They themselves 
based their claim on their consan- 
guinity with the Tuscjjn bratich of 
the family. That the rdation.ship did 
exist, in spite erf the lack of actual 


documentary proof, would seem lo be 
shown by Ihc family tiadition existing 
on both sidc.s and the unfailing rccfn;- 
nilion ol kinship and its ties Ihrougb- 
out several centuries. The island 
branch liad never failed to keep In 
touch with tlic political developments 
and intellectual life of the mainlami, 
an<l the accustomed channel of c-ern- 
municafion wa.s through the S.m 
Miniato family. To their caic also 
were confided the children of tlx' 
Corsican st(K:k, whose education, ac- 
cording to the family tradition, must 
be finished at Pisa, a course followed 
both by the father erf N. andl by hh; 
son Jo.scph. Tliough it was only 
under the gradual dawning- of Fiench 
iden.s and influence that the Cor.sican 
Biionaparte.s strove to prove their 
nobility, Giuseppe, the grandfather erf 
N., had about the year 1757 obtaincel 
from the Tuscan branch a formal jc- 
cognition of consanguinity. To mark 
this affiliation the “ii ” in the family 
name was now ins'i.sted tuxm, thoiigli 
the family up till now had spelled if 
“Bonaparte.” Even on this point 
statements vary. One vcr.sion .states 
that in (757 the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany actually Issued foimal patents 
attesting the Buonaparte nobility ; 
another would have it that in 1789, 
when Joseph, in soliciting! thedionour of 
a Cro.s.s of St. Etienne, had submitted 
the statement of hl.s pedigree obtained 
from the genealogi.sls of Sarzana, to- 
gether with that elicited by liis per- 
sonal inquiric.s at Pi.sa, the reply had 
been; “His I-Iighness orders that the 
applicant be invited to furnish the 
proofs of hi.s Tuscan origin,” this 
inferring that tho.se already .submitted 
W'cre valueless. Di-, Sloanc, in slating 
that formal patent.s were issued in 
i 757 > gioes on to mention that the 
coat-armour of the family wa.y also 
announced : “ La couronne de comptc, 
I’dcusson fendu par deux barres ct 
deux dloilles, avec les lettres B.P. 
qui signjfient Euona Parteq le fon<l 
des armes rougcAtres, les barres et 
los ^toilles bleu, les ombrement.s et 
la oouroiine jaunc ! ” He fiu’ther 
states; “Translated as tiierally as 
snob ^ doubtful language and oon« 
.structlon can he, this signifies r A 
count’s coronet, the escutcheon with 
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two bends sinister and two stars, bear- 
ing the letters B.P., for Buonn Parte, 
the field of the arms red, the bends 
and stars blue, the letters and coronet 
yellow ! ’ In heraldic parlance this 
would be : Gules, two bends sinister 
between two estoiles azure charged 
witli B.P. for Buona Parte; or, sur- 
mounted by a count’s coronet of the 
last. In 1759 the same sovereign 
granted further the title of patrician.” 

In N.’s lifetime many mythical 
genealogies of the family were drawn 
up by the army of sycophants about his 
Court, tracing the origin of the Bona- 
parle.s to the Roman emperors, the 
Greek emperors, to Charlemagne. 
Amongst these was one proving N. to 
be the legitimate heir to the French 
Crown through the Man in the Iron 
Mask and the daughter of his jailer 
Bompart, which properly was Bona- 
parte. No one ridiculed the,se per- 
formances so mercilessly as the Em- 
peror hiimself. Ilis criticism of such 
is to be found in the Monitcur of 
15 July x8os : 

“A genealogy of the Bonaparte 
Jk)u.sc, as ridiculous as it i.s stupiid, has 
appeared in the papers. These re- 
searches are extremely puerile. To 
those who ask from what period dates 
the Bonaparte house the answer Is 
vei7 simple : it dates from 18 Bru- 
malire. Soldier, magistrate, sovereign, 
the Emperor owes all to his .sword 
and his Jove of the people. How 
is it possible in the present century 
that any per.son .should be .so silly as 
to amuse the public with such 
absurdities ? ” 

When N. became the son-in-law of 
the Austrian Emperor the latter caused 
Snve.stigatIons to be made about the 
Bonaparte family in Italy during tire 
Middle Ages, and secured the docu- 
ments proving that some of tlie family 
had long been Lords of Treviso. 
These pleased Franci.s greatly, and he 
declared that he had felt sure that 
N.’s family was as noble as his own, 
otherwise he would never have given 
him his daughter, Marie laxlise. N. 
was not so pleased at these efforts ; 
he quietly remarked tliat he considered 
himself sufficiently Itonoured in being 
the Rudolph o{ Hab-sburg of his race. 
To O’Meara at St. Helena be reverte 4 


ANDREOSSY 

to the subject, atid .said that the head 
of his falhcr-iii-law “was crammed 
with ideas of high birth — he thought 
moic of the lustre to he obtained fiom 
parchments than of victories.” 

Yet llic matter is of groat histoiical 
importance, for the recognition of the 
family’s nobility by the French autho- 
rities had been the sesame to that 
wonderful career of the greatest .scion 
of the race, Napoleon. 

Andirdiossy, AmtoSn© Francois,, 
Count ( 1761 - 1828 ),— Was! born in 
Languedoc on 6 March lyfii, and was ol 
Italian extraction. He passed through 
the sahool of artillery at Meta, obtained 
a commission lin 1781, and became cap- 
tain in 1788. He adopted revolution- 
ary principles, was on active service 
on the Rhine in 1794, and in Italy in 
the following year, remaining in that 
country till 1797, engaged in engineer- 
ing duties. lie was made chief of 
brigade at the end of 7796 and general 
of brigade two years later, when he 
accompanied N. to Egypt- He served 
in the Egyptian campaign with dis- 
tinction, and returned with N. to 
Europe, taking part in llic coup d'dtat 
of 18 Brumairc. In the beginning 
of 1800 he was made general of 
division, and during the brief peace 
with Great Britain w'as ambassador to 
that country. His advice that N. 
should make every effort to keep peace 
with the British Government, which 
strongly desired to maintain it, was 
unheeded. When N. became Emperor 
he created Andrtossy in.spector- 
gencral of artillery, and conferred 
upon him the title of Count of the 
Empire. During the war of 1805 he 
joined the headquarters .staff of N. In 
1808 he was ambassador to Vienna, 
and in 1809 military governor of the 
same city during the French occupa- 
tion. In 1812 he was ambassador to 
Constantinople, but in 1814 was r&- 
called from Turkey by Loui.s XVIII. 
On N.’s return from Elba he emerged 
from private life and followed the 
fortunes of hi.s master. In 1837 he 
was elected for the department of the 
Aude. He was a mexuber of the 
Academy of Soienoes, and wrote 
several striking works upon artillery 
tactics, on projectiles, and on military- 
history. He had a strong scientific 
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ancestors 

taken part in actual Corsican history. 
Their sympathies were with the 
Genoese not the Corsicans. But with 
the gradual admixture of native blood 
their sympathies chang'cd, and in Carlo 
Buonaparte this tendency reached its 
climax in his adherence to Paoli the 
patriot. 

The development of characteristics 
in this family is not difficult to trace 
from its history and envirommcnl. 
Italy of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, with its inces.sant warfare 
and family strifes, developed natures 
in which a capacity for intrigue be- 
came predominant by force of circum- 
stance. On the physical plane, to con- 
tinue in pos.ses.sion of mere life for any 
period became a fine art ; on the 
mental, intrigue and cynicism were 
necessitie.s by the same plea ; the 
moral condition the pages of Ma- 
chiavelli wilt show, as indeed they 
comprise all. In the obscudity of 

Sarzana these traits fell into abey- 
ance ; in Corsica, with the virility 
and individuality of a hardier branch 
of the Italian race came the atmo- 
sphere of a social life in which the 
vendetta was the supreme call of 
honour, the first and final appeal to 
justice. By family ties and legal 
duties the Buonapartes must often 
have been brought into direct con- 
tact with these bloody feuds; all this 
adding" its influence to the moulding- 
of the race which was to produce one 
of the most compelling characters the 
world has knoavn. The Buonapartes 
were thus an admixture of Tuscan 
Intellectuality with the volcanic energy 
and vigour of the Corsican. The in- 
tellectual tradition was maintained in 
each generation; the. mind was culti- 
vated, education insisted upon and 
earnestly sought after — in this trait 
the family .standing superior to the 
majority of Corsicans. This was 
especially exemplified in the case of 
N.’s father. Carlo Buonaparte. 

The question of the Buonapartes’ 
nobility, or the validity of their claim 
to sneh,^ is a vexed question on which 
authorities^ differ. They themselves 
based tlieir claim on their consan- 
guinity with the Tuscan branch of 
the family. That the relationship did 
esist, in spite of the lack of actual 


documentary proof, would seem lo be 
shown by the family tradilion cxi.sling 
on both sides and the unfailing roc< ig- 
nition of Irinship and its lie.s tiirougli- 
out several centuries. The isl.ind 
branch had never failed lo keep in 
toucli with the p<dilical developments 
and inlcllectual life of die mainland, 
and the accustomed channel of oom- 
munication was tlirougdi the S.in 
Miniato family. To their caie also 
were confided the children of the 
Corsican .stCK'k, whose education, ac- 
cording to the family tradition, must 
be finished at Pisa, a course followed 
both by the father of N. and) hy his 
son Joseph. Thoug'h it was only 
under the gradual dawning" erf Frcncli 
ideas and 'influence that the Corsit an 
Buonapartes strwe to pr(vve their 
nobility, Giuseppe, the grandfather oI 
N., had about the year 1757 obtained 
from the Tuscan branch a formal re- 
cognition of consanguinity. To mark 
this affiliation the “u ” in the family 
name was now insisted upon, though 
the family up till now had spelled it 
"Bonaparte.” Even on tliis point 
statements vary. One version stales 
that in 1757 the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany actually as.sued formal patents 
attesting the Buonaparte nobility ; 
another would have it that in 17S9, 
when Joseph, in soliciting! the honour cjf 
a Cro.ss of St. Etienne, had submitted 
the statement of hj.s pedigree obtained 
from the genealogi.st.s of Sarzana, to- 
gether with that elicited by his per- 
sonal incjuirie.s at Pisa, the reply had 
been ". " His Highne.ss orders that the 
applicant be invited to furnish the 
proofs of lii.s Tuscan, orig-in,” thia 
inferring that those already .submitted 
w'ere valueles.s. Dr. Sloane, in stilling 
that formal patents were issued in 
i757i g'^^'cs on to mention that the 
coat-armoui" of the family was also 
announced ; “La couronne dc compte, 
Pdciisson fenclu par deux barre.s et 
deux 6loille.s, avec le.s lettre.s B.P. 
qui signifient Buona Parte, la fond 
des arnres rougefitres, les liarrcs et 
Ics dtoilles bleu, les ombreinents et 
la couronne ja/une I ” He further 
states ; “ Translated as literally as 
such doubtful language and con- 
struction can be, -this .signifies r A 
count’s coronet, the escattoheon with 
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two bends sinister and two stars, beai- 
itig" the letlci s B.P., for Buona Parte, 
the field of the arms red, the bends 
and stars blue, the letters and coronet 
yellow ! ’ In lieraldic parlance this 
would be : Gules, two bends sinister 
between two estoiles azure clwrgedi 
with B.P. for Buona Paite; or, sui- 
monnted by a count’s coronet of the 
last. In 17S9 same sovercig-n 
granted further the title of patrician.” 

In N.’.s lifetime many mythical 
genealogies of the family were drawn 
up by the army of .sycophants a, bout his 
Court, tracing- the origin of the Bona- 
partes to the Koman emperors, the 
Greek emperors, to Charlcmag-ne. 
Amongst these w'as one proving- N. to 
be the legitimate heir to Die French 
Crown through the Man in the Iron 
Mask and the daughter of his jailer 
Bompart, which properly was Bona- 
parte. No one ridiculed these pei- 
formances so mercilessly as the Em- 
peror himself. Ills criticism of .such 
is to be found in the Momietir of 
15 July i8os : 

“A g-enealogy of the Bonaparte 
house, as ridiculous as it is .stuplid, has 
appeared in the papers. The.se rc- 
seardiea arc extremely puerile. To 
those who ask from what period dates 
the Bonaparte house the answer is 
very simple : it dates from x8 Bni- 
malire. Soldier, magistrate, soveieign, 
the Emperor owes all to his .sword 
and his love of the people. How 
is it possible in the present century 
that any person should be so silly as 
to amuse the public with such 
absurditiies? ” 

When N. became the son-in-law of 
the Austrian Emperor the latter caused 
Snvcstigalions to be made about tlie 
Bonaparte family in Italy during the 
Middle Ages, and secured tho docu- 
ments proving that some of the family 
had long been Lords of Treviso. 
These pleased Francis greatly* and he 
declared that he had felt sure that 
N.hs family wa.s as noble as his own, 
otherwi.se he would never have given 
him his daughter, Marie Louise. N. 
was not so pleasetl at these efforts; 
he quietly rexnarked that he considered 
himself .sufSdietitly honoured ip being 
the Uudolph of Habshurg of his race. 
To O’Meara at St. Helena he reverted 


to the subject, and said that the head 
of his tathoi -in-law “was eramrned 
with ideas of high biilh— he thought 
moic of the liastrc to he obtained fiom 
paichinents than of victories.” 

Yet ihe mailer is of groat historical 
importance, for the recognition of (lit 
family’s nobility by the French autho- 
rities had been the .sesatne to that 
wonderful career of Ihc greatest scion 
of the race, Napoleon. 

Amdrdossy, Antoin© Fs-an^ois^ 
Oount ( 176 I- 1 B 28 ).— Was horn in 
Languedoc on. 6 March 1761 , and was of 
Italian extraction. He passed through 
the school of artillery at Metz, obtained 
a co'mmis.sion in 1781, and became cap- 
fain in 1788. Fie adopted revohition- 
aiy principles, was on active service 
on the Rhine in 1794, and in Italy in 
(he following year, remaining in that 
country till 1797, engaged in engineer- 
ing duties. He was made chief of 
brigade at the end of 1796 and general 
of brigade two yeais later, when he 
accompanied N. to Egypt. He served 
in the Eg7ptian campaign with dis- 
tinction, and returned with N. to 
Europe, taking part in the coup d'6lal 
of 18 Brumaire. In the beginning 
of rSoo he. was made general of 
division, and during the brief peace 
with Great Britain wa.s ambas.sador to 
that country. His advice that N. 
should make evci7 effort to keep peace 
with the British Government, which 
.strongly desired to maintain it, was 
unheeded. When N. became Emijeror 
he created Andrik>,ssy inspector- 
general of artillery, and conferred 
upon him the title of Count of the 
Empire. During the war of 1805 he 
joined the lieadquarter.s staff of N. In 
1808 he was ambassador to Vienna, 
and in 1809 military governor of the 
same city during the French occupa- 
tion. In 1813 he was ambassador to 
Constantinople, but in 1814 was re- 
called from Turkey by Louis XVHL 
On N.’s return from Elba he emerged 
from private life and followed the- 
fortunes of his master. In 1837 bd 
was elected for the department of the 
Aude. He was a memlxer of the 
Academy of Sciences, tmd wrote 
several striking works upon artiHerj 
tactics, on projectiles, and on military 
history. He had a strong scientific 
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leaning’ and some diplomatic nbilily. 
He took a great inlereirt [in water- 
courses, canals and lakes, which 
perhaps he inherited from his ancestor, 
Franpois Andr^ossy, who' had assisted 
in the construction of the Languedoc 
canal in 1669. He died at Mo-iUauban 
in 1828. 

AngoisIleiiTiSj LoiiSs Anloin© 
Bourbon ( 1778 - 1844 ), Otic d’.— 
Was the eldest son of Charles X. tvf 
France. During" the Revolution he left 
France with his father and lived first 
in London, then at Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, and finally at Hartwell. 
In 1799 he married his cou.sin, Marie 
'Therise, daughter of Louis XVI. He 
relumed to France toAvards the end of 
the Empire, joined Wellington’s army, 
and was appointed Prince Regent of 
Bordeaux. Early in the Hundred 
Days the due d’AngouIilme raised an 
army of about 10,000 royalist volun- 
teers at Nimes, whicli he commanded, 
and -which offered the only serious 
-oijposition, for the time being, to the 
restoration of the Empire. On i and 
a April 1815, his troops were success- 
ful against two bands of imperialist.s 
at Mont^limar and Loiriol, and marched 
I0 Valence, where, ho-wever, they 
found themselves face to face •^vith 
General Grouchy. Angoul6me’s men 
began to disappear ; and on the 8th he 
signed the Convention of La Palud, by 
-which he and his officers were allowed 
to go free, and his men pardoned on 
giving up their arms. Later he be- 
came a member of Louis XVIII.’s 
Ministry, and he commanded a force 
which invaded Spain in 1823. He left 
France with his father after the Revo- 
lution in 1830, and lived in exile with 
him, dying at' Gorita in 1844. He Ls 
said to have been a narrow'-minded 
and ignor.ant man, yet po.ssessed of 
some good sen,se ; he was one of the 
ultra-royalists of his time, and wms the 
la.st due d’AngoulSme, 

An^oul 4 me, Marie Therfese, 
tSiuehesse d’ ( 1778 - 1861 ). — Only 
daughter of Louis XVL, of whom N. 
saiid that she was “ the only man in. the 
family.” She was n 'woman of ex- 
tremely narro-w-mSnded but masculine 
character, and her stern royalist creed 
sppe^ed not at all to the French 
people- In 1799 married her 


cousin Ibc due d’AngoulCmc, eldest 
son of Charles X., who at lhaf time 
resided in England. With him slie 
returned io France loivaids the close 
of the Empire, and on N.’s return 
from Elba she colluded troops to 
oppose his restoration. Her en- 
deavours to rouse her men to enthu- 
siasm were, ho'v.'cver, unsuccesstul, 
and she finally dismissed them and 
sailed to England. After the second 
Restoration she became the head of 
the Jacobins bJanrs, or ultra-royalisls 
parly, which in 1815 endeavomed to 
suppress all traces of the Revolution 
of 1789 and of the Empiic. SIic was 
accused of having instigated the 
execution of Mar.siial Ney, and in 
defence said that had she known whal 
Ncy had done for France she would 
have acted differently — a statement 
open to doubt, as .she could .scarrely 
have been unaware of the extent of 
these services. 

AsutommarchS, Francesco ( 1789 - 
1030 ).— Physician to N. at .St, Helena; 
was born at Morsiglin in Corsica 
in 1789. Anlommarchi was probably 
one of the best-equipped anatomists of 
his day. lie studied medicine at Pi.sa 
and then at Florence, where he became 
a pupil of Mascagni, Before taking 
up his post at St. Helena he. had had 
a large and varied experience in the 
hospitals and dissecting-iooms of 
Italy, especially as reg.arcls tlie pre- 
paration of anatomical specimens, in 
which he was extremely export. He 
was chosen to fill the post of physician 
to the Emperor by Cardinal Fesch and 
Madame Mire, and left Gravesend in 
the Snips on 9 July 1819, reaching St. 
Helena on 20 Sept, of the same jmar. 
He paid a visit to N. on 23 Sept., and 
the Emperor put him through a most 
rigorous examination on the .subject of 
chcmistiy, regarding which ho. knew 
little or nothing. Said the Emperor 
afterwards : “ I would give him my 
horse to dissect, but I would not trust 
him^ with the cure of ray own foot.” 
So it cannot be said that he had any 
great confidence in hfuj fellow Corsican, 
Antommarchi performed the post- 
mortem ou the Eroiperor’a remaiins, 
but although he expressed himself in 
agreement with the official report, he 
■was not permitted by the members of 
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N.’s entourage to bign it. Returning 
to England, he shortly afterwards Jefl 
it for the e,ontinent, and after visiting 
Italy and Poland, livc'd in Paris from 
1834-6. 

In 1825 lie published his Derniers 
moments do Napoldon. The Ixio-k 
raised a gieal deal of conlrovcrsy, and 
has since been .sLlg'matizcd by various 
authorities — Lord Rosebery among 
the number — as “mendacious.” He 
claimed to have executed a death-ma.sk 
of N., of whioh he advertised copies 
for sale, but it 'is now known that Dr. 
Burton took the original mask, 
Antommarehi died at Santiago de 
Cubii on 3 April 1838, aged forty-nine. 

Mumoirs . — In his vivid sketches of 
the last moment. s of N., Antommarehi 
has drawn a portrait of his illustrious 
patient which later biograpiiers have 
not hesitated to brand as “menda- 
cious,” but which for picturesqueness 
and imsiglit into the character of the 
great man he. served will hear coin- 
parison witli any other porlniit We 
are told that at the Cor.sican .surgcon’.s 
first interview with N. in .Sept. 1819 
ilie wa.s put through a very rigorous 
examination regarding hi.s clicmical 
and .surgical knowledge, with which 
the Emperor showed consider;! hie in- 
timacy, and that he falilcd in llie ex- 
amination. He has a very differmit 
story to tell, for he avers that lie was 
fortunate enoug-h to answer the Em- 
peror’s questions in a manner liuit 
.satisfied him, and that he e.xpic.sscd 
his satisfaction in very kind and highly 
flattering term.s. On the following 
day he pa'id N. a profestjional visit, 
and a,s this bore a great icsemhlancc 
to many othcr.s' wo may quote the 
author’s account of it : 

“I went to .sec the Emperor, and 
found him lying on .a, camp bed. 
Tlie room was lighted .s'O that I (Xwild 
observe the progre.ss of the disorder. 
His ear Was hard, his complexion un- 
healthy, his eyes llvlid, the white part 
of the eye of a reddish hue tilnged with 
yellow, the whole body excessively fat, 
and the skin very pale. I examined 
the tongue, and found it slightly 
covered with a whitish sttbstance. He 
was .seized with violent and prolonged 
siip.eziing, sometimes accsompatiicd by a 
dry cough, followed hjp a viscous ex- 


pectoration, the nature of whidi varied 
from one murnent to the other. The 
nostrils wcic disenlouscd and ot>- 
.structed, the secretion of .s;diva abun- 
dant at intervahs, and the abdomen 
rather hard. Pulse low but regular, 
giving about .sixty pul.salions per 
minute. All these symptom.s appeared 
to me alarming. I examined more 
minutely, and observed that part of 
the left lobe of the liver, which corre- 
sponds to the epiga.slitic region, was 
liard and jiainlul on licing touched. 
The vesicle of the bile was full, re.sist- 
ing pressure and projecting outwaids 
in the right liyjxigastric tegion, near 
the cartilage of the third false rib. 
Vague pains on the. right »sidc about 
the regions of the loins and rib.s ; 
fixed pain, more or les.s acute, round 
the breast, and scn.salion of extreme 
uneasiness in the right shoulder : on 
pressing the pit of the .stomach, 
breathing was rendered more dilficull. 
Napoleon also ('omplained of a pain 
which varied in intensity, and which 
had long aflectcd the ri,glil hypoehon- 
dri;ic region. It wa.s internal, and he 
endeavoured to indicate precisely the 
.scat of it by .saying it wa.s at tlic depth 
of two iiu'hes. For some days past he 
had been withhut appetite, with fre- 
quent nausea ;md vomiting, .sometimes 
acrid, .sometimes biliou.s.” 

N. questioned his surgeon as to his 
chances of life, and w!is assured that 
they were fairly good. Kc gave him 
an exhaustive account of his habits 
and his diet, which make most in- 
teresting reading. He railed against 
the climate, as well he might, and 
constantly st!)ted that he felt sure that 
it would finally kill him. Hi.s .symp- 
lora.s undoubtedly appear to have been 
1ho.se of hepatitis, the .sensation o>f 
pain in the right side and the shoot- 
ing pain in tlie right .shoulder assist- 
ing Antommarehi to this view; but It 
is strange that the Corsican surg’con 
never hinted at cancer, and that, 
indeed, only one of N.’s medical 
advisers out of ma rty correctly diag- 
no,sed malady. 

Coming as he did into thh fast 
eighteen mtmtlis of N.’s exjistenefe, 
Antommarehi saw him onfy h 
sic^c man, hut it was a siolt: man 
with a wonderfully vigorous braSn. 
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N. appears to have been almost 
uniformly kind and polite to Antom- 
niarchi, with whom he chatted most 
intimately, and in whose anatomical 
work he took the greatest possible 
interest, although the mere mention 
of practical anatomy was sufTicicnt 
to arouse in him the greatest, dis- 
taste. He said he had never been 
able to get over the feeling" of hor- 
ror at the proximity of a corpse. 
He greatly admired the coloured 
prints in connexion with Antom- 
marchi’s work. N. used to call him 
“Do-ttoraccio,” and, as he did with 
hia favourites and intimates, used to 
pull his hair and ears. Antommarohi 
seems to have been greatly struck by 
the wonderful fullness and variety of 
his imperial patient's mind- On one 
occasion he had been reading- a mag- 
nificent passage in Racine, in which 
Mithridates develops his plan of 
attack against Rome. He read it, 
says Antommarohi, “with delicacy 
and truth of expression and inflexion 
of voice which would have done 
honour to an actor.” Suddenly he 
grew unwell, and, uttering his 
mother’s name, fell hack in a kind of 
.stupor. Coming to himself again, 
iioevever, he said ; “ Doctor, I am 
dead: what do you think about it.^ ” 
Then rising from his oliair and advanc- 
ing* towards the surgeon, he looked at 
him from head to foot, took hold of 
him by the ears and whiskers and 
pushed him against the wall, exclaim- 
ing ; “Ah, you rascal of a Corsican 
doctor ! You are come to St. Helena 
to physic me, are you? Do you know 
that I will have you hanged at your 
own hou.se at Cape Corsica ! ” And 
so he continued with much laughter 
and drollery. Fi*om day to day such 
scenes took place. The Emperor was 
rarely in fair health, but for all that took 
a good deal of exercise. He believed 
in being hied from time to time, and 
■w’as impetuous and impatient, so that 
he often opened the scars of old 
wounds rather than wait to have a 
vein is.sued in the usual manner. 

A-t one time, when H.'s health was 
rather better than usual, he used to 
read long_ passages of history aloud, 
■or recall in lengthy conversations h'is 
victories and campaigms, and these 
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talks Antommarchi gives al Ic-nglh. 
Later, too, he used to jelurn lo tlio 
scenes of his childhood, and -was wont 
toi recount how he stole fig.s from his 
mother’s garden and foughit and quai- 
rclk'd with Joseph. He would still lake 
horseback exerci.se and ride in h'i.s 
calash, but he was lin the 'habit ot 
sleeping in a kind of lethargy for 
hours, a sure symptom of liepalie 
disease. His .skin, says Anloin- 
marchi, was always excessively p^ile, 
bordering upon yellow, the oomplexion 
tinged with a greeni.sh hue. lie was 
almost constantly tormented with 
headache, and hi.s extremities grow so 
cold that they had lo be warmctl by 
the application of healed linen. lie 
almost constantly refused to lake such 
medicines as Anlommardii pre.scribed 
for him. Whether he doubted their 
natural efficacy oi the ability of the 
phy.sician it would be diificult to say. 
There can be no doubt whatsoev'cr 
tliat had he been removcrl from St. 
Helena in the early part of 1R19 his 
life might have been spared for .several 
}'ears, for although the cancer had a 
strong hold upon him, it appcar.s to 
have been of quite a local nature, and 
it is practically certain that the imme- 
diate cause of death was nothing more 
or less than hepatitis induced by the 
climate. The Emperor was wont to 
say to his surgeon and fellow-coiunti’y- 
man that the human body was like, a 
w'atch which could not be opened. Did 
the jeweller attempt to probe lit witli 
his clumsy looLs, he did a great deni 
more harm than good to it, and that 
it was better to leave it aloitc. The 
diet he took, which according to the 
medical science of the day wag thoug'lit 
the best for him, would have horrified 
a modeim physician. For example, 
Antommarchi states that one day he 
had “only” taken “three small quan- 
tities of broth, two eggs, a little cream 
and a glass of claret diluted with 
water.” Such a diet would, of course, 
do ihim much more harm than good. 
Occasionally there were little squab- 
hlings, and N.’s fatalism often irri- 
tated Antommarchi. “Our hour is 
marked,”^ said N. on one occasion, 
“and it is not in the power of any 
of us to take a portion which nature 
refuses us." On the surgeon’s oon- 
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tradicting’ liini he g’l-ew angry a.nd sent 
him Lo tlic devil with bis drug-s, but 
ero Anfommandii could reach hiis room 
N, sent for him and apologized. 

From day U> day, then, wo cacounter 
in I hose memoirs medical reports, until 
wc come to the time wlien N. g'rcw so 
weak that he was forced lo lake lo his 
bod for the last time. All the evidence 
gws to .shoiw that he suffered the most 
intense ag'ony and that he complained 
very little. The latter pages of Ihis 
work make such painful reading' that 
{xirhaps only the most cuiious will 
care to follow them Lo the end. Every 
single symptom is detailed. The last 
scetie of all was one of the most ter- 
rible sulfcring-, the dreadful nature of 
the tempest outside heightening' the 
picture oif woe within. 

The remainder of the memoirs Is 
occupied \Vith an account of the 
autopsy (q.v.) and the fuilhcr adven- 
tures of Anlommarchi in Eurojio, 
-where he saw many of those who 
were at one lime cIo.se at N.’s side. 

Antommarchi, questioned by those 
in authority in Engdand when he 
arrived hi l^ondoii as lo the situation 
of I>ong'wood and the nature of N.’s 
malady, .slated bluntly that the first 
was most unsuitable and 1liat the 
second was not, a.s they thoug'ht, 
a hereditary dlsea.se. His father, he 
sail!, died of a .schlrrus of the pylorus 
and he of a chronic gaslro-hepatilis. 
On the whole there is iiothang' in 
tlw'se memoirs to leadi us to the ron- 
rlusion that Anlommarchi has over- 
or under-slated facts, and we may 
leave him with the statement that 
hiis book 'is as veracious as it Ls higfhly 
interesting'. 

Aegwa Tofana.-- -Afler the capitula- 
tion of Mantua early in 1797, Wurm- 
ser, the general who had held the city, 
was so impre.ssed by the magnanimlity 
of N. that he wrote him a mos't kindly 
leUer, evaming" him that a plot had 
tieen formed in Bologna to ijoi-son him 
with aqna tofana, the deadly venom so 
notorious in Italian history as a 
weapon in the hands of thte Borgias. 
ft is not known whether Wlirmser’s 
belief had any foundation in fact, and 
we cannot learn that N. took any 
.special pains to safeguard himself 
against such an attempt. 


Arcde Triomphedw Canrowsel. — 
Was erected by N. in honour of the 
gnuii/r antu^e. The lamous buni/e 
hotses, the ancient qiiadtiga, of Si. 
JMaik, bioLight horn Venice dming 
the Italian cainpnign, fu'.st ciovvncd thi-i 
arch, but were lesLored lo Venice by 
the Allies in 1815. Tlie present ligures, 
Intended lo represent ihe doubtful 
g'lory of the Restoration, are by Bosio. 
Soildici's' of the Empire are placed on 
the Corinthian columns between the 
three arches. Pcrcier and Fontancs 
were the architects. 

Arc cS© TrJomphe d© S’EtoSJe.— 
This arch, .spanning- the Champs Ely- 
sdes, i.s the largest of modern times, and 
was erected by N. foi commemorate the 
deeds of the grande arnuie in 1805, its 
first stone being- laid on the anniver- 
sary of N.’s birthday (15 Aug.), 1806. 
Its cost is estimated at about 
10,000,000 francs (;(^4oo,ooo sterling'). 
Chalg'rin was its first architect, but 
it was finished by his helper Gorst in 
1836. The foundations of the arch 
arc 25 feet in depth; its height is 
152 feet; width, 138 feet; thickness, 
C8 fed. The main arch is 90 feel in 
height, 45 feet in width; the smaller 
arches each measure 57 fed by 25. 
On each side of the central arch, 
facing the Champs Elyscies, are two 
colossal group.s cut in full relief, one 
of -ftdiidi i.s tha1 masterpiece of Rude, 
the Chant diu Ddpart or Marseillaise; 
the other is Le Trioniphe, by Cortot. 
Above these are two bas-reliefs, that 
over the first group representing the 
honours paid lo General Marccau ; the 
second, abexve Le Triomphe, showing 
Mural taking Mustapha prisoner at 
Aboiikir. On the western side of the 
ardi, facing Neullly, the lower groups, 
are La Jidsistanca by Etex, with bas- 
relief aliove depicting Arcoh and La 
Paix also by Etex, with the Taking of 
Alexandria above. On the frieze that 
runs all round the arclr immediately 
underneath the cornice is a long bas- 
relief, the work of six artists, which 
represents, on the side fading Paris 
and Italf-way over the lateral ardtes, 
the rdUm of the armies. The figures 
upon this frieze are 6 }i feet in befgiifc. 
On that part of the entablature, aboye 
the cornice, a;;e thirty buddef^j each 
one bearing the nam^ of a victory, 
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fifl.een of which are those g-ained 
undei tile Republic and fifteen under 
the Empire. The lateral sidc.s of the 
arch are adorned with bas-reliefs — orr 
the north side Au.sterlitz, on the south 
Jernappes^ — whilst inside the arcades 
are the names of three hundred and 
eigfhty-four manshals, generals, lieu- 
tenant-generals, and generals of divi- 
sion, the names of those who fell on 
the field of battle being' underlined. 

Arcfiambault, AchHIe TMomas 
rUniors.— Piqueur and coachman loN. 
at St. Helena during the whole of 1ms 
captivity. In 1840 he returned to the 
island at the time of the exhumation 
of the Eniperoi ’s body. In Sept. 1818 
he created a sensation by riding down 
the course at the Deadwood Races in 
an intoxicated condition. The steward 
expelled him from the course and gave 
him a horse-whipping. N. witnessed 
the affair from Long wood through, his 
telescope, and reprimanded the man. 

Acclia.mbaul'l:, Joseph Oliviei*.— 
Brother of the above and a groom at 
Longwood. He was deported from 
the island! on 19 Oct. 1816, and took 
.service with Joseph Bonaparte in the 
United States. 

Arcia-swr-Awbe, BiittSe of. — A 
battle of the allied inva.sion of France 
in 1814. It took place on 21 March 
between 23,000 French under N. and 
60,000 Aliie.s under Schwartzenberg. 
N.’s troop.'! were obliged to retreat, 
which they effected in an orderly way 
with a loss of about 2,000, while the 
losses of his opponents were consider- 
ably heavier, 

Areola, Battle of. — A battle 
of N.’s Italian campaign, fought on 
j 5, r6 and 17 Nov. 1796 between the 
French under N. and the main Aus- 
trian. army under Alvintzi, After a 
fierce struggle the Austrians were 
driven back, with, a loss variously esti- 
mated at from 8,000 ta 18,000. The 
victors a].so lost heavily. It was during' 
this battle that N. risked his life on 
the bridge, 

Armod Neutrality, The.— A con- 
federacy entered into fay Russia, Prus- 
sia, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark 
in order to resist the claim of Great 
Britain to search neutral vessels dur- 
ing the American Wa^ (1780). This 
Was followed aluiost as a oonseqiience 


by the .Second Armed Neutrality (1800). 
Paul, Tsar of Rus.sia, on his accc.ssion 
to the throne, extended a friendly 
diplomatic lumd towards the Napo 
Iconic Government, although ihe was 
animated by no .spirit of liking to 
republicanism. On the spread of imue 
autocratic pilinoiples in France, he 
leant still nearer to N., acted as inter- 
mediary between him and Great 
Britain, and withdrew the Russian 
squadron which had been co-operating 
with the British in the North Sea and 
the Channel as a .sign of hlis regard, 
It cannot be said that France on .her 
part cherished a like amity for Russia, 
for she refused her representative en- 
trance to the dict.s of the negotiators 
at Rastadt, and sludiou.sly opposed ail 
Muscovite pretensions in the Mediter- 
ranean. By his protection of Mu, ha 
and the Knights of St. John, Paul ran 
counter to the destiro.s of N., who, 
aware of the considerable .strategic im- 
portance of that island, seized it in 
June 1798. Ri-o this, N. had intor- 
cepled at Ancona .some letters <yf the 
Tsar which .showed that h<' niir.sod tlic 
idea of securing Malta, [tnui- month, s 
after the seizure of Malta by the 
French, Paul took the order of St. 
John under his protection. There 

were still further cause.s for dispeare, 

between the two countries. France 

levied Polish troops for .service in Italy, 
ancl Paul employed French pmign's in 
a military capacity. A Russian 
.squadron joined the Briti.sh Fleet in 
July 1798, and ncg'oliat'ions were 

opened with Austria for a coalition 
against France, which resulted in the 
Italian and Alpine campaigns {qq.v.). 
After the war, N., anxiou.s to entice 
Paul from the coa.lilion, and^ hard 
pressed in Malta, offered to m:ikc over 
the island to hlim, and, furthenuore, 
offered to restore all Ru.s.sifi n prisoners 
taken by the French in Holland and 
elsewhere. In Oct. tygg Sprenporfen, 
the Russian envoy, opened ncgotia- 
lions with N. in Paris, under cover of 
receiving the Russian pri.soncrs, .ind 
the Second Armed Neutrality was later 
formed with the frfendly countenance 
of N. It was hastened' by the incident 
of Che capture of the Dani.sh frigate 
Ffeya (June 1800), wihich wtis convoyM 
mg vessels which a British .squadrewt 
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desired 1« .sc.'ut]]. Ils (oiidUkuis won', 
briefly, :is fullowh ; (t) 'I'haf neiilnil 
vessels h.ul the riijlit of hoc navij^a- 
lion fioni port Loi port, and on Uie 
coasts of ntilioos al war. (2) All 
goods, except cO'Utrabaiul, winch be- 
longed to .subjects of the belligcrenL 
powers to be i’lee on neutral vcs.scls. 
(3) Tlic term “blockaded ports” to 
mean those whero ihoslilc vessels excr- 
ei.sed such a close invcslmcnf as to 
make the proximity of such vc&sel.s 
dangerous to the entrance of neutral 
ships : no vessel navigating’ towards 
a blockaded port to be bold as having 
hrokc'ii the provisions of the conven- 
tion unless .she attempted toi enter the 
blockaded port after having been 
warned off by the commander of the 
liiivesting' squadron, (4) Neutral 
vessels toi be anaisted only for just 
cause plainly puivcd ; to be adjudicated 
upon without delay ; uniformity of pro- 
cedure lo be cnsurerl; umtpensation toi 
be alfoidcd lliose who Itad sufr<'rcd loss 
through no fault of their own, and 
satiHr<H'tiou to he given for insult to a 
neutral flag. (5) Declaration by the 
officer eominanding neutr.al war- 
ves.schsi convoying tnerehant ships that 
the vc.ssel.H under his charge contained 
nO' eontrahand lo sulticc lo prevent 
those vessels being searched. 

In Dec. 1800 N. announced lo the 
neutral powens hi.s determination not 
to treat for pence with Great Britain 
until she had recognised the principle.^ 
of the Convention. In Jan. T8or 
neg'otiation.s for peace, which had not 
yet been cemenled, were, entered linlo 
between N. ;ind I^aul. It was N.’s 
aim to (i.slablish a .system whieb would 
exclude Great Britain fi'om the c-om- 
nicrcc O'f the conlincnl, and cut her 
off from all ibu.sine,s.s eommimicalion 
with it. Britain demanded an explatia- 
1ion from Denmark of the trchcl events 
were, baking, and wa.s met with a dcler- 
niined reply. A Briti.sli. fleet under 
Barker and Nelson was dispatched 
to Danish waters. Embargoes were 
placed upon neutral ve.s.sels in British 
ports, and the .same policy wa.s carried 
out as reg*ard.s British ships in neutral 
port.s. In March 1801 the Elbe was 
closed to British ships by Danisii 
troops. Pnissinn troops occupied 
BTanover and Bremen, and the We.ser 


and kins were likewise blocked tO' 
Briti.sli toiniuerec. “'riie l^ovvers of 
the North,” wrote N., “imju.slly 
atlaekcd, may tightly count on 
Erancc. ” On 2 April the Brili.s-h Fleet 
atlaekcd that o4’ the Danes, and the 
Battle of t’oipenhag'cn (q.v.) wa.s 
fought. The arch-eonspiralons did not 
siilfer. In March Paul wa.si a,s.sa.s.sin- 
aled, and Alexander, his .son, soc- 
oceded him. The Seoootl Armed 
Neutrality wa.s set at naught. Good 
rclalion.s were re.storcd between 
Bril.a'in and Ru.s.sia, and .several of the 
provisions of the convention were 
accopled by the former. But .she re- 
served to herself the right to search 
neutral convoys, to seize ho.sfile .ships 
under the neutral flag, and to main- 
tain blockadc.s by ve.ssel.s of war- The 
embargnes against British ships on 
llic. continent were withdrawn ; and, in 
the event, Great Britain reaped tho 
fniit.s of vii’lory from one of the most 
aentc naval conlrover.sics of modern 
times. 

Arnott, Dr. ArchilbaiSti, — Wa.st sent 
Uv N. by Sir Hudson Dnwc in eonsc- 
t|uonce of a special ro.que.sl. He be- 
lieved N.’.s malady to arise from 
mental eau.ses, and found no' cividonce 
of liver disease, lie .suggc.sted cancer. 
He was not in any way iuflueticecl by 
J.ovvc, to whom he immediately an- 
nounced N.’s death on lllsi occurrence. 
I-Ie signed the iirst report of the dis- 
•scction and the final report, and was 
pre.sent at the funeral, 

ArtUlery-.— N. usually depended for 
success in hi.s battles upon an elaborate 
sclu'nie of attaclc by artillery. “When 
onec the mCd^e has begun,” he .said, 
“the man who i.s clever enough to 
bring up an unexpected force of 
artillery vvlithout the enemy knowing 
it, i.s .sure to carry the day.” His 
method was, in fae,f, not to prepare 
the advance of iin.fantry by slowly de- 
moralising the enemy,^ but to anniliilalc 
a portlion of their line so effectively as 
tO' create a g'ap iin which the cavalry 
and infantry might operate. Brac- 
lically every one of his la, ter battles 
exhibits these tactics. A,t Wagrain he 
massed a hundred guns licfore lapnoh- 
ing hi.*? final attack, N. took ad Jtii“ 
incuse {XTsonal interest in this a-nu 
of the service in which he had bc-eu 
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bred and was jealous of its efficiency, 
which was very high, especially in 
maniEUvre, as the batLeiies had to he 
placed well in front of the infantry 
line, fie frequently massed his .artil- 
lery on the wing's, particulaily in his 
Italian campaigns. N. cnqiloyed hi.s 
artillery at Waterloo with linimcnse 
effect ; lie gathered seventy-luiir gains, 
mostly i2-poundei's, at a ridge near 
La Haye .Sainte on the French light, 
and this was known as the “gTcat 
battery." 

It was at Toulon that N. first won 
liisi .spurs as an artillery loader, llie 
•guns be had to wotk were few and 
■old ill type, but he set to, erecting' but- 
tresses, mounting- gun.s. and invigorat- 
ing- the whole .service with his zeal, 
so that by the end of Sept, fourt eon 
guns and' fonr rnoitars had been 
mounted, materials gtahered, and the 
situation entirely changed. The bat- 
teries under N.’s command forced the 
cnernyhs frigates to -withdraw from the 
neighbourhood oD the inner bay. He 
eslablished forges to keep his appti- 
ratus in order, and entirely reorg-anlsed 
Ills personnel. He was, however, much 
'hai-npercci by the legates of the govern- 
ment, and ended by bluntly disobeying- 
them. So .sure was he that artillery 
alone would end the siege that the 
general in command nicknamed him 
“Captain Cannon,” On 30 Ocl. 1793 
.a formidable sally was directed from 
the town again.st N.’.s batteries, 
which was routed with the capture of 
■the Eng-rrsh g-eneral, O’flara. On 
17 Dec. the enemy was driven within 
the interior works, the entire peninsula 
fell, and the neighbouring heig'htswere 
captured. In a few hours the city was 
completely evacuated, the foreign -war 
wissels set sail, and Toulon tvas taken. 
Diiteil, lin a report written to the 
Minister of War, says of N. : “A 
g-reat deal of science, a.s much intelli- 
gence, and tooi much bravei-y ; such i.s 
a faint sketch of the virtues of this 
rare officer,” 

Aspern - Esslljug, Battle of. — 
After the occupation of Vienna on 
12 May 1809, N, proceeded to arrange 
for the crossing- of the rlvelr ; and on 
the xglh the passage liegan. Tire 
Anslrians (95,000) allowed about 
25,000 French under Ges.siferes to land 


ou the left bank, and tlu'ii fell uiton 
them. Round the villages of Aspein 
and Efasling, whtoli were lodticctl to 
heaps of rums, very .sanguinai-y llghl- 
iiig took place, continuing- till the 
night of the 22nd, during which the 
J''rench were- reinforced by about 
30,000 men under Ltinnc.s and Oudi- 
nol, and the Austrians were then 
lon'ccd to retreat. llot'h sides lost 
heavily — the Austrians ,25,000 aiul I lie 
h'rench 19,000, including JMai-shal 
l.annes {iJ-V-) who was killed. 

Aiaos-staeJt, BattSe of.— An acllou 
of the Jena campaig-u. While N. ua.s 
.siicrcs.sfully accounting foi- a portion 
of the Prus.sian army at Jena, Davoul's 
corps (27,000) cami' in conlael with 
the main body of the Pru.ssian.s, in- 
cliuling- their best troops (tq f)rt. 
tHoO). Owing to the French rapidity 
of moivemcnl they .succeeded in with- 
standing' the Prussian on.slaughts. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Ilninswlck fell 
raoflally wounded, and news o-f the 
defeat at Jena came to htind, Kiile- 
kreuth’s reservc.s (which might have 
saved the clay) were hcirl back to cover 
the retreat, and thus the I’lussian 
defcal was .secured. Sclittnihor.st, who 
had taken over the comrnancl frcHii llm 
Duke, ordeiedi the rctretil, wthich was 
accomplished without molest nl'ion from 
Davoul’s exhausted army. Much 
honour is elite to Davotit for thi.s 
crushing- victory, won agttin.st an 
adversary in every way his supei-ior. 

Augeireau, Pietre Prancois 
Charles ( 1757 - 1816 ),— Wa.s born in 
Paris on iq Nov. 1757, the .son of a 
small sho'plvcepcr. At the age of 
.seventeen he joined the carabineers, 
and soon becaane famous as a duellist. 
One day, however, an officer insulted 
him, and Augcreau drew his .sword. 
This necessitated flight, and he roamctl 
about the Levant for some time, He 
next enlisted in the Russian Army and 
saw_ service against the Turks, btil 
again he lied from his rcgimenl for 
some reason, and in Prussia enlisted 
in the guards. He soon tired of Ibis 
employment, however, and with other 
mntrades deserted and e,sctii>ed to- I he 
baxon frontier. He next entered the 
Neapolitan service, and a lilt Id latcr 
vvas wandering- about Portugal, when 
the 1 ' reach Revolutioa broike out and 
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lie rctiiiiK’d U) !<'ian('e. lie enltsled 
in llu' Repiihlie.ui niiny, iitul seived 
asaiiiit Uu' with biieli 

in. liked aliility Ih.iL lie was made 
briii'adiei-iicnei.il ia tin- army eii the 
l-’yienees, and theie ia the Spantali 
campaign v\ as [iromoU'd jteneral at 
diMsioa (a.t Dec. 1793). Augoicaii 
and his divusion wete next tnaislerred 
to the Aimy of Italy uadei N., wheie 
general and men distinguished! tliem- 
ielvos. Aller a fou'oil niareh of two 
days, he seized the p.ishes ot Monte- 
nolte om 10 Apiil 1796, and having liy 
this nKivc'inenl elleeted a junetion with 
GeueraLs Me.snai'd iind joubert, he 
drew the enemy from all the cireuin- 
jacent posts, and by the promptitude 
and dating' of his measutes sin rounded 
a division commanded by the Austrian 
geneial, Preieia. On the isth ot the 
same month he look possession of Ihe 
icdnnhts ot Milksimo at the fight 
of I)egs>, and lai. ililaled (ho jimition 
ol llie finny with Geneial Seirnilei. 
The next day he quillid his position, 
iiUacked and took the enltenihcd 
camp ol Ci'-va delended liy the Pied- 
montese ; on the xiblh he seized Alha, 
find on 7 May he nnule himself master 
of Castile, At the Iniltlc of Lodi (10 
May 1796) Ills liiiniiu; movement did 
a great de.d to de.eidi: the day. At 
Rokignn lie look prlsonci t|ou of the 
Pope’s soldiets together with the 
canlintil'leg.ile and all the .staff. At 
Ctislijglione he rendered the mosL 
signal services. To resonc Mas.si'ma 
(q.v.) from a perilous posUion, Auger- 
can mainlaineci an obstinate tight 
throughout the whole day, at last 
gaining' possession of the place in spile 
of the SLipetioir tuimhers of the enemy. 
N. nevei reused to praise this victory, 
and in later campaigns tised to spxir 
Augereaii on by the mention of Caslig- 
liono, whilst the dural title N. con- 
ferred on him was derived fiom tlie 
place. At the memorable action of 
Areola, Aug-ercaii, seeing the ranks 
disordered and almo.st on the point of 
giviiig way, seized a .standard and, 
waving it above lti.s hetid, rushed on 
the enemy, and thu.s by his cxampiJe 
and intrepidity animated the tror>p.s to 
a charge which decided the vir.tQi'y. 
After the fall of Mantua hi 1797 N. 
despatched Augereau to Paris to pre- 


sent to till' Diiecloiy the sixty lianiieis 
lajitLiu'd liom Ihe Ausli i.ni.s. 

AugeitMii had now developed iioll- 
iK'.il fiinhilion, .Old I null I his lime nifiy 
be tinted his livnliy and dislike ol N,, 
nhicih .aflei tvnrds inudb liiiis ni lions 
open to .suspicion. 

When the plot foi tlic coup d'Hat 
<if i.S Fructidor (.] Sept. 1797) wa.s 
Millicienlly advanced, Hairas, knowing 
that Augereaii had openly declaied foi 
the maim ity of the Direi toiy, reeallet! 
liim to l^aiis aiul g.ive him the mililfiry 
(onmi.md of the cfipilal. 

On the a|ipointed day, at (he lie;id 
ol an armed fence, yVugeie.iii cnleied 
Ihe litdl ol the legisl.itive body, lore 
the epaulel.s from Ihe .shoulder.s of 
Colonel Riuiiel and arrested Picliegru 
and fiboiit one hundred and fifty of the 
other tlepulies. Ihc place of tine of 
the e.\]K'lled diiectnrs had been pro- 
mised him, hut the v.K'antics ivei e 
olheivviso filled up. .AngeitMu sloimetl, 
ri moiisliatefl niirl even threalened, but 
.'It length was pi-ev, filed upon to accept 
the tuinmnnd of Ihe army of the Rhine 
and Moselle, vacant now by the deaih 
of Iloclie. IhiL even here the Diroc- 
loiv Icaied the iinin who had thicat- 
tiled lliom. He was therefore tip- 
I.ninled cumnifmder of thoi tlivision at 
Perpignan upon pieteiicc of an expedi- 
tion apfiiin.st Portugal, Thus was the 
“Fructidor Gtmeral,’’ tus he was 
tlesignaled, duped by llic men whose 
instrunicnt he iuid been. 

The dcpnrlmeiiL of the Upper 
Garonne returned' liim to the Council 
of Five Ilutitlrcd in 1799, and he has- 
tened In Paris to cxerei.se his new 
functions. When N. re-tnrncd from 
Fgvpl. Aug-oreau ah.senlGd himself 
from Ihc dinne.r given lo the conqueror 
of Ittily ill the churdi of St. Sulpiee, 
and later look no part in the events of 
Krumaire (Nov. 1799). When, how- 
ever, he perceived the trend of affait.s 
and that all the fanuHis generals were 
rallying' round N., he at once pre- 
sented himself before his former chief. 
Niyw First C'on.sul, N. appointed him 
to command the tirmy of Holland, and' 
he arrived at the Hague ou a6 Jan, 
iHoo, where he wa.s received with 
honour by the Ihiiaviait directory 
eiitni.sted with Ihe command of the 
forces in llio approaching 'eampetign, 
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The same year he pr'Occedcd to the 
Lower Rhine at the licad of ihe Gallo 
Balavian Army to second the opera- 
tions of Moreau, but ho did not dis- 
tinguish himself in that campaign. On 
the establishment of the Empire, he 
was created Due de Castigdione and 
g'iven a niarslial’s baton (19 May 
1804). In 1805 Atiifercau rendered 
good service against Austria at Con- 
stance and Bregenz, and again in t8o6 
against Prussia. At Jena (14 Oct. 
1806) he exhibited a .skill in his 
.strategical oiperations for which those 
best fitted to judge had not previously 
given him credit. Early in 1807 he 
was attacked by a fever, and at the 
battle of Eylau he was supported by 
his servants in liis saddle as well as 
being' bound to It, and thus direcled 
the movements of his corps, which was 
almost annihilated, he himself receiv- 
ing a wound from which he never 
quite recovered. N. was enraged at 
the disaster to his tmops, and Auger- 
eau fell from favour. 1-Ie was trans- 
ferred to Catalonia and g'ained some 
succe.sses, but was guilty of cruelty 
toavards the inhabitants. During- the 
Russian campaign of 1812 and the 
Saxon one of 1813, Augereaii’s ser- 
vices were undistinguished. In 1814 
he was entrustedi with the defence of 
Lyons, a post of the highest import- 
ance, and despite N.’s adjurations his 
slackness wms .sufficiently suspicious! 
of his being in touch with the Aus- 
trians. After the Emperor’s downfall 
Aiig-ereau posted to^ Paris, and was 
pa'esented by Louis XVIII. with the 
Cross of St. Louis and appointed com- 
mandant of tlie division in Normandy. 
He lost no opportunity of reviling N. 
On the return from Elba, two of 
N.’s pi-oclamations openly designated 
Augereau as a traitor. The general 
remained silent till things developed, 
but when N. arrived at Paris he 
addressed his troops as follows : “The 
Emperor is in his capital ! That name 
so long the pledge of victory has alone 
suflieed to disperse his enemies. 
March once more under the victorious 
wings of those immortal eag'les, which 
have so often conducted you to glory.” 
N., however, repulsed him as a 
traitor to France, and One who in a 
few short months could betray two 
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mastens. Olkaining neither u coin- 
mand in the army nor a .seal in llie 
Chamber of Peers, yVugcrcau retired 
to his estate of L;i Iloussayc and le- 
mained thcic until tlie .seeor>d Restora- 
tion of Louis, to whom he onee inoie 
announced hiinseif tlic pai-tlsan, I)ut 
liic King- this time had no oar for his 
prO'lestations, and deprived him oi his 
military titles and pensions, lie died 
at La Hous.saye on 12 June rSiO. 

Augusta AmoHa of Bavaria 
( 1 - 788 - 185 !).-- Eldest daughter of Max 
Joscpli, King of Bavaria, was hoiin 
on 2 1 June 1788. hirst engaged to 
the Prinec of Baden, sire was at N.’s 
command, tor politioul purpo.ses, 
married to Eug'iite dc Beaiiliarnais 
{q.i’.) on 15 Jan. 1806 at Munich. 

The decision of N. regarding litis 
m;\tch surprised all concerned. 

The marriage proved one of the- 
happiest, love and dcivotion out. the 
part of both soon Iransforniing a 
political alliance into one of real .'inci 
deep attachment. In the incnxjir.s of 
Eugiinc tile iollowing letter, dated rj 
Jan. 1814 and addressed to lii.s wife, 
is to be found : 

“I need only tltink of to-day, nty 
dear Augusta, to feel sure that Provi- 
dence watches over me. What haititi- 
ncss and wliat clianus do I owe this 
^4 Jan., which united my destiny t(j 
that of the loveliest, the best and mod 
virtuous of women. ” 

Extracts from various Jefteis of the 
Princess Augusta amply demon, sliate 
her feelings. In one written from 
Milan to her husband at llie time of 
Josephine'. 5 divorce .she .say.s : “ Blotted 
out from the list of tlie great, we shall 
be in.scribed upon that of the hap[>y. 
Ls not that lietler? ” 

^ Austes-asts!,— The Ijattlc of Ausler- 
lltz took place in the country to the 
west of the town of that name, 65,000 
French under N. were confronlotl liy 
about 82,000 Russians and Au.strians' 
under Buxhowden, Kutusovand BagTa- 
lion. The fight comtnenced early on 
the morning of a Dec. 1805, and lasted 
practically till nightfall, when theAlItcs 
were decisively defeated, losing al}out 
13,000 killed and wounded, 15,000 
prisoners and 133 guns. The French 
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lossca nuinbcrod uliijut 7,00(1. Sec 
AusTEUi.nz, CA.Mr.\u;N oi^, 

AusterSitz, CampaSgJi of 1805 . — 
N.tpolcon’s fear tlial (froal Britain 
rnif^lit foiin an .-illianec with Riis.sia 
ajid Auiilri.i \va.s fuUilied in 1805. He 
Smniedialuly took hteps to countt'rat'l 
any activities the Coalition mi«>lhL 
decide upon. The army which the liad 
mustered for the invn.sion of hhij^dand 
w'as transferred to the Rhine in cinht 
corps, whicli included the troops lin 
Hanover and Holland. Its coni- 
inandcns were timonp’ the ino.st liril- 
liant at his di.sposal, and included 
Manmonl, Davout, Soult, Bernadotte, 
Lannes, Ney, Augercau and Bessi^ire.s. 
But N. was entirely in the dark as to 
the intentions of the AUie,s, although 
he was, of cnur.sc, well aware that they 
v'cre far from pacific. At length on 
a6 Ang. the news ariavcd that 100,000 
Bus.sians wore about to form a. junc- 
tion with So,ooo Au.slrians on the 
D.'mubc, and this compelled N. to 
direct the course of liis advance 
through the Black Forest region. Tlu' 
chief dllficully he had to contend with 
was the lack of provision.s and supply 
generally, the, Allie.s having- carefully 
removctl all alinwntary rc,sourccs from 
his line of march. The.se had been 
collected by the Austrians under Mack 
at an enlrenclicd camp at Ulm, and it 
became evident that the Austrian com- 
mand cr-in-chief reg-arded the prob- 
ability of the inve.stment of thi,s! dcp6t 
with some anxiety. He trusted, how- 
ever, to Russian support to relieve 
him at a later dale. The weaknesses 
of the French onmmis.sarial were 
obvious from the oul.sci : the clotli- 
ing- supply of the troops rvas poor, 
transpoi-t w'as lacking tuid food was 
scarce. N.’.s hope was to heat the 
Ausirian.s and Ru.ssian.s in detail before 
they could effect a junction. To keep 
the Au.slrian,s under ob.sprvatioin he 
detached the V. and VI, corps under 
Murat and directed his march east- 
wards to .strike at the Russians; but 
wilien the became aware that this 
would grant too long a re.spStq td the 
Austrian, s he resolve(i to a1:tack Macds’s 
army, for he wa.s convinced that were 
the communications of the coalition 
threatened, he would be forced to 
retreat in a southerly direction. Berna- 


(lode wu.s detailed to ohec-k the Rus- 
sian advnnre, while N. joined Murat 
and elleeled a sci'ies o"! fmeed marcluss 
in a we.sterly direction. 

The Austrian outlook was none loo 
bright, Tlicre were indications of in- 
subordination, and ils leader wa.s un- 
popnhir. Moreover, the Rus.slan Army 
was delayed, 'riierelorc, early in Oct. 
M.idk lesnlvcd t(v iiiienipt to make the 
))est of his way thratigh the French 
lines of eoininunii-ation and take rei'ug'c 
in .Saxony. lie masked his purpo.se by 
intonuiiig his tioop.s thal the h'rench 
were in relrenl— -find he was not in- 
emrect in adding tiud they were snlTer- 
ing- grcfdly for^ want of .supplies; 
indeed, desertion wasi not uncommon, 
and diseontcnl wfi.s rife In the French 
lanks. Under the original scheme of 
eiimp.'iign, Ney’s corps were to have 
reni.alited on the left bank of the 
Danube to repulse the Austrians at 
this [»oint, hut fis only ;i division had 
been stallonixl there it proved quite 
inaclcctuale to the task. In spite of 
heavy ruins and had roads, Mftek bad 
])ushed foi wa)-(I .so far, but after forc- 
ing the Fteiu'h division under Dupont 
to retire, had weatlier rendered a 
further advance impossible, and the 
Austrians had to fall hack upon Ulm 
to renew supplies. On 14 Oct. both 
anniexs advanced, and came into 
collision at Elchingen. Tlie bridge 
here 'hiid been destroyed, but was 
quickly repaired, and ihe VI, corp,s 
fidvanccd across it w'itli great 6lan. 
The Austrians, badly hampere,d by the 
nature of the roads, were repulsed, 
and their rig-ht column was severely 
handled. The loft under Werneck and 
tbc Archduke Ferdinand managed to 
get away, but left their supplie,s. They 
were, however, slopped by £i mere 
handful of dismounted dragoons and 
stragglers, which they mistook for a 
superio't force, la which 8,000 of them 
.surrenclorcd with the exception of the 
Archduke, wlw escaped Wiith some of 
his cavalry. This disaster practically 
put the Au.strian army out of action. 
Mack wa.s grarlually surrounded by the 
French oplumns, and withdrew once 
morn towards Ulm, By the iSth of the' 
month he wa.s entirely dosed in. He' 
still cherished the belief ‘that the Rus- 
sians weroiat hand, ahd agrpgd'Td hft. 
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armistice, undei taking to Jay down his 
aims if relief should not anivc within 
the neitt twenty-one days. N con- 
sented to this, but managed to send 
a numbei of hiench soklieis into the 
fortress . these commenced to quairtl 
with the Austrian troops, and undti 
pietencc of icsturing oidci and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of Ulm, N had 
the guards at the gates overpowerid 
and the unfoitiinale Mack was forced 
to suuender unconditionally. On 22 
Oct 23,000 Austrians laid down then 
arms , others had escaped to the Tyiol 
and Bohemia; and Wei neck with 

10,000 men had sui rendered at Heidcn- 


heim — another 30,000 had deserted 
and escaped. Is. then rejoined the 
coips undei Beinadotte, whom he left 
toobsenethe Russians, who letreated 
before his adiancc along the rig-ht 
bank of the Danube, which tliey 
crossed and withdrew’ to an entrencherl 
camp at Qlmutz to diect a junction 
with some fresh Austrian troops 
Actions were foug-ht at Dunenstein on 
II Nov. and Hollabrunn on the 16th, 
in which the Frinch were apprised of 
the metal of their new antagonists 
N . continued his course dow n the right 
bank of the Danube to Vienna, ivheie 
he found it necessaty to rest his troops 
for some little time. Again he ad- 
vanced to Brunn ivith 55,000 men, 
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where once moie he was lomiiclkd lo 
call a liall. He w.is now hued by 

86.000 Russians and Ausliians, who 
on the 20lh of the month lommcnci d 
lo advance N conituliaied sonic 

80.000 men in opposition to the sc, 
beside some 17,000 Bav.iuans The 
Allies atUrnplcd to tuin his light dank 
with the object of cutting him oh fiom 
Vienna, upon which N , obscivmg 
their ciior of judgment, moved his 
tioops into position and issued his 
famous pi oclam.ition divulging to Ihc 
aimy his plans loi inflicting .1 seven 
defeat upon the Allies 

rile gicat battle of Anstuht/ w.is 
ioLiglil in lllG 
counLiy lo Iho 
west of lliat 
M o 1 a V 1 a n 
towm N.’sIlH 
Wing Wiis situ 
atcdi at almost 
cejufd disiuicc 
fiom Biiinn 
ind Austdhf'' 
I'o llu noilli 
,11 c w o 0 d c d 
hills, ( nclmg in 
low valleys 
imgaRcl hy 
.small livens 
and h r o o k s. 
Some tlncc 
mil<‘s to the 
south-west of 
Ausleilitz is 
the plateau of 
Prat/in, the 
scene of some 
of the most sanguinary stiuggli s in the 
action, and to the south lay ceitain 
lakes, long sinre drainrcl 1 he I'leni h 
light and centre wcie hist of all 
situated on a low ridge lo tin west 
side of the little river'’Gnldh.u h N. 
fell back befoie the advance ol iIk> 
Allies from Olmutz and bunuarkecl 
west of the Goldbach, while the Aus- 
trians and Russians placed thcmseUis 
m the valleys east of the Pi.it/tn 
plateau. They had planned to attack 
N. ’s light and cut him off fioro 
Vienna, and to this end commented 
skiimishing on i Dec. jnvt as even- 
ing was drawing into night, N. at 
this moment was receiving the homage 
of thousands of his men, who toio the 
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btraw from t)u‘ii pallets to form 
torchcb foi ail illuniinaticin in liis 
honour. The Austio-Riis.sian plan, 
wlrich was probably not apprehcncloil 
by more than a few incmbc'r.s ol the 
ailied staif, arranged that the I. and 

II. divisio'iis (5l Russian.s wore lo move 
behind the Pralzen ridge; (he 111 . Rns~ 
,sian divi.sion lev cuis.s the snuthem end 
ol the plateau and join the I. and II. 
eorjvfc, ; and (he IV., composed of both 
Aublrinns and Russian.^, lo advance 
on the right of (he III, towards Koibel- 
iiil/. A coluinu ol cavalry under (he 
I’lincc o>f Liechlen.slein was to Jinkl 
the noz'lhcrn part of the plateau. 
Prince Bagration was" to thrO'W his 
force across tlic Brurui-Olmiit?. load, 
and the reserves were to he drawn up 
hchind Liechlenstein. The whole plan 
was wretchedly conceived. 

N placed Li'g rand’s division ol 
Soidl’s coiits in line and suppoilcd it 
hy D.woul. Althcviigh this line wa ^ 
obviously sliiuU'r, it was Hanked by 
marshy country, and wa.s composed ol 
(he best men in the gmia/c arnnU'. 'I lu' 
remainder of the Freni'h Army foimed 
ill the eenire and left. N. saw that 
il the Allies atlempicd to luin his righi 
they would pressenf their llauk to him, 
tind ho resolved to .sdrike at Ihis’ with 
his centre when the Allies oeinipit'd 
the he’ig-hls ol Prati'en. 

The first three columns of (he Allies 
engageal at daybicak on a Dec., and 
attacked the French in the village of 
Telnitz. The front under Lcgiand 
found il.sclf withstanding thi' whoh' 
weight of the allied attack, and was 
graclutilly driven hack hy the Russians. 
Both side.s were amply reinforced, hul 
about 10 a. in. I he Allies were in pos- 
se.ssion ol llic villa, gc.s on llie (iokl- 
hach .south of Snkolnitz, and Ifavoul’s 
line of hatlle had lieen driven more 
than a mile lo the roar. lie had not 
lost touch witJi the, French centre, and 
with not more than ip,,ooo men Davoni 
had suroessfully held over /|o,ooo ol 
Ihc enemy, the IV. column of which, 
ilumigh mismanagement, had not yet 
arrived to reinfonx' (he main 'hodles. 
The two emperors and KutusO'v accom- 
panied this column, (he <lelay of which 
had opened a gap between St and the 

III. column ou its left, towards which 
N. .son! forward St, Hilatrc’-s division 


of .Soult’.s emp.s. Kutiisov, who had 
.slept dining the council of war on the 
preceding evening-, now' awoke from 
lii.s lethargy, chang-cd Ironl to hifj 
light, (’.died up his ic.scrves, and made 
a vigoron.s defence. A Ik'i'ce struggle 
lor the Pralzen plateau ensued. The 
rear of the Russian II. coJumn wa.s 
Iking against St. Illlaire’.s light flank, 
lull was repulsed. Soult nnw came lo 
the rc.saic oi Davoiit at Sukolnitz, the 
Russians in which surrendered. A 
timely cavaliy chnrg’c threw the tiliiid 
k‘ft iulo oonliision, and the Piatzen 
pi, dean was now in po.sscssion of tin 
h’rcni'h, Courageous atlaek.s by the 
Ras.sian (luard failed fo cli.sp'Ossc.ss 
Vandamme. During thi.s time Mural 
and Lannes had hcen defunding the' 
lillle River Santon, at which spot tJie 
Allies displayed gieat vigoui-. They 
wcic, however, unable to diivc bark 
the h'reneb. Furious cavalry ehaiges’ 
on both sides (nsued, Kellcnuaim 
making gical havoc amongst L'iech- 
lensteiii’s mounted troops, Thei 
h'leneh advanced sicadily, forcing back 
the Allies on Au.slerlitz, thus banting 
liieir relreiit on Olmiilz, A la.sl gramf 
atl('ni[)l was made hy Ihc Allies' in the 
( entre, on whiih desperate fighting 
ensued — a sanguinary slnig'gle taking 
jdaee between tlie Russian Imperial 
(kiaid under the (xrand Duke Con- 
skint iue anil . 31 , Hilaire and Van- 
ilanime o)i the plateau, but when the 
( Ircnacliers and Cuard came fO' the aid 
of the French, (he Allies were broken, 
cut in two, and thomgh they continued 
lighting, especially in Tehiitz where 
the .struggie wa.s furiouH, the retreat 
I onuncnccd at dreadful eo.st oR life. 
.Soldi had placed him.sclf hetweeu 
.Austerlitz and those of the Allies who 
irmaincd in Ihe field, and the latter, 
in order to avoid him, turned south- 
ward, incautiously attempting to walk 
over the ice on the Lake of Satschaii. 
'iliis was broken up by .shot.s from the; 
French ai tillcry, and many of the fugi- 
tive.s were drowned. 6,800 Frcnrh-- 
men and over 12,000 of the Allies 
jscri.shed in the course of the day’si 
fighting, and the latter lost also 15,000 
prisoners and 133 guns. 

Awstriia.— With the rite of K. "S 
complete and final revolution i?n the 
relations of Austria to thci Gi^rman 
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stales took place. la the year that N. 
was proclaimed emperor, Francis II. 
assumed the tUle of Francis I,, here- 
ditary Emperor of AasLriu, and fwo 
years later', when the defeat of Austei- 
litz led to the Ireaty of Prcssliurg', by 
which Austria lost Venice and the 
Tyrol, and N.’s oonfederrition had 
brolten the mrily of Germany, Francis 
formally abdicated the title and liuic- 
tions of Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Further losses and humilia- 
tions, particularly those inflicted by the 
treaty of Vienna (1809), lollowcd, but 
with N.’s Russian campaig'n came 
Austria’s opporlunily for recuperalion 
and reveng'e. In ordt'r to' regain and, 
if po.ssible, increase her possessions, 
Austria declined to join the alliance 
between Russia and Prussia, and has- 
tened to equip herself for any contin- 
g'ency. The defeat of the Allies al 
Lutzen and Bautzen and the conclusion 
of the armistice at Pleswitz afforded 
Austria the chance for which she was 
on the outlook. According'ly she 
assumed the r61e of mediator and re- 
solved to throw in her lot vuth which- 
ever side proved the most amenable to 
her claims. N., however, tvas very 
reluctant to entertain demands involv- 
ing- the overthrow of his political 
.system in central Europe, and this 
foIloiVing- on the battle of Vitloria 
decided Austria in favour of the Allies, 
a deci.sion which as.sured N.’s fall. By 
the treaty of Trachenberg' (13 July 
1813), the grand alliance was com- 
pleted, and in Oct. the Leipsic cam- 
paign was foug'ht. The victorious 
advance into France was then begun, 
an advance which ended on ri April 
1814 in N.’s abdication. 

The attitude of Austria to N. after 
his marriage with Marie Louise was 
not, of course, so benevolent as he had 
hoped, Talleyrand had for a long time 
urged an alliance with Austria, but N,, 
Instead of hearkening' to his counsels, 
forced her to accede to the continental 
system. She was also stripped of her 
remaining Illyrian provInce.s, and lost 
Dalmatia, Hei' quarrel with Russia 
was a mere keeping-up of appearances. 
She slowly but surely hoarded her 
fotces to strike a blow at N. wheti she 
found him sufficiently %veak. There is 
very little doubt that her einperor felt 
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veiy deeply what he oousidcred the dis- 
grace of having- to sru render his 
daughler Lo one whomi lie looked upon 
as an upstart among- -moiiarchs. The 
entire attitude was in fact one of 
revenge, in which the petsonal elcmeiU 
hulked very largely indeed. .S'/'e 
Francis II. and Marie Loni.su. 

Awtopsy.— N. died at s.qq p.m. 
g May 1S31. It liad licen his wisli 
that an autopsy .should he performed, 
as he suspected that he sulicred fioni 
eancer of the pylorus like his father, 
and he des‘ii-cd that hi.s .son inig-lil be 
saved from the malady. The post- 
mortem was arranged lor 2 pun. of 
Sunday, 6 May, and look iilaee in 
the entrance- room of Long wood. .Sii- 
Hnd.son Lowe sent Sir Thomas Rtside 
lo represent him, and Anlommai'ehi 
was to perform the operation. The 
great question wa.s : Had N. .suffered 
from liver disease or not ? This ques- 
tion bulked largely as a political one, 
as if lit ivcre found tluit he had not, 
then the British Government were free 
from all blame in the maltc'r. Di. 
Shortt presided. .Surgeon Rutledge 
assisted Antommarclii in removing the 
organs from the body, and Surgeon 
Henry took notes. Rcarle’.s leporl i.s 
as follows ; 

"St. Helena, 

"6 May 1821. 

“Sir, — .Agreeable lo your request, 
I proceeded to Longwood tlii.s morn- 
ing, in order to attend at the opening 
of the body of General Bonaparte. 
Upon ray arrival there I mentioned 
to Count Montholon that it was your 
desire that I .should bo present on the 
occasio.n, and tilso that I shotild he 
accompanied by Brigade-Major Flarri- 
son and the orderly officer. Count 
Montholon offered no objection what- 
ever, but on the contrary .said he. 
thoug-ht lit hig-hly expedient and proper 
that some officer on the part of the 
Governor should attend. I ace.ord- 
ing-ly proceeded with Brigade-Major 
Harrison and the orderly officer to 
the room wfficre the body lay. There 
vva.s present on the occasion Count 
Bertrand, Count Montholon, Signor 
Vignall, Marchand, Pierron and All 
(St. Denis), Dr. Shortt, Dr. Mit- 
ohell, Dr. Arnott, aoth Regiment, 
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Dr. JiUiton, 6(Hh Regimcntj Mi. 
Ili'uiy, assi‘,taul-su.Lj.;r<ia (Yilli Ri-{>‘i- 
im'iil, Mr. Rudodj^i', .'issLslaiil-sui- 
gcoii jolli Roguni'iil, .ind (a pail ol 
Hie linic.) Mr. Iavui”sloiu‘, sLirgaon 
in 11 k; iiast India Company’^ sor- 
vii'c. Pi olcssor Aiitoinui.iiehi was 
Ihi' iipcriiloi . 

“ Duiing Iho 111 si pail ot Ihc opeia- 
tion natliiiio' .ippe.iri'd t<» ainast the 
alleiition ot the medical gentlemen 
except the exliaoixlinaiy (luanlity of 
lat wliirlt covered ahno.sl every patL 
ol llie inteuoi, under live chest, bid 
pai'liciilaily ahout the heait, which 
was litcially enveloped in I'at. 

“ Upon 'Opening' the lower part of 
the body, where the liver lay, I hey 
lound the stomach had adhered to 
the left side O'l the liver, in conso- 
quenet' of the stomaeli being- very 
much diseascdl. Tlic medical gentle- 
men immediately and unanimously 
cxpicssed their conviction ‘that llie 
diseased .state of the stomach was 
the sole camsc of his death.’ The 
slom,K’h was taken out and exhibited 
to me. Twolhiids of it appeared in 
a lionible stale, covered with cancer- 
ous subslanrcs, and at a short dis- 
tance from Iht'' pylorus there was a 
hole suflicicnl to admit a little linger 
lluougli it. 

“The liver wa.s afterwards ex- 
amined. The iinoment the operator 
look it out Dr. Shortt instantly 
ob.scrved ‘ il "was enlarged.’ All the 
other medical gentlemen differed with 
him in thi.s opinion, partica-ilarly Dr. 
Burton, who combated Dr. Shorll’s 
opinion very earnestly. Mr. Henry 
was equally divided with Dr. Burton. 
Dr. Arnott .said there was nothing- 
extraordinary in the appearance of 
the liver; il mig'hl be a ktrg-e one, 
hut certainly not laig'er than the liver 
of any man >01 the same age a.s Gencrail 
Bonaparte. Dr. Miilchell said he, saw 
nothing- extraordinary, and Mr. Rut- 
ledge said it certainly Wa,& not en- 
larged. NotwlilhsLanding all the.se 
ob'servatiion.s, Dr, Sh'Ortt still pqr- 
.si.sted in ifiaylng ‘it wtis enlarged.’ 
This sti'Lick me S'O foa'cibly that I 
stepped forward and observed to 
the medical officers g-cnerally that it 
appeared to me very impoirtant tllat 
they should all be prepared to give 


a decided and prompi 0 |)ini(>n as to 
the icat stale of the liver, and 1 rc- 
coiimioiuled a vi-iy earelul re-examina- 
linn ol it. Dr. Short I made no uuue 
obseivnilions, but all the other gcnlli'- 
meii reiterated their lii st opinion to 
me. At this moment the liver w.us in 
I he hand ol the opeiator, and upon 
my appearing' dcsiious to ,sec lit close 
he imnieiliately loolr his knite and cut 
it open tro'm one eiul to tlie other, 
obseiviug' to me, ‘ It is good, per- 
Icilly .stjuiul, and nothing extraordi- 
nary in it.’ Jfe obscived at the same 
lime that he thought it was a large 
liver. This opinion, liowcvcr, did not 
appear to have been made in 1 he, manner 
a.s Dr. Shorn had expressed, viz. 

‘ that the liver was cnlaigccl.’ Tlicrc 
is a huge dilfcnaice between ‘ a large 
liver ’ and ‘ a liver being enlarged.’ I 
made this observation In Dr. Burton 
and Dr. Arnott, who coincided. 

“After thi.s I desired Dr. Short! 
would give diieclions lor the body 
being sewed up, and I requested it 
mig-ht be done picviou.s to my leaving 
the loom. Dr. vShorlt desired Pro- 
fes.sor Antnnimarelii to do .so. The 
Proles-sor turned to Count Monlholon 
and .said Bumething which 1 did not 
hear. The Count, however, came to 
me and took me aside. He .said that 
it wa.s the parlicular wish of Genond 
Bonaparte that hi.s heart .should be 
preserved in order to its being sent 
to hi.s wife, Marie Louise. I informed 
Count Montholqn that I had not re- 
ceived any partioular direclions upon, 
the .subject, aud consequently I con- 
ceived dt would be proper to return 
the heart again into the body. lie 
was, however, so exceedingly earnest 
in his request, and prc.ssedi me .so 
very hard, that I consented to leave 
the heart scjiaratc from the body until 
n reference could be made to- you. It 
wris accordingly pul in a small siilver 
cup and given in charge to Assi.stant- 
Siu-gcon Rutledge, ol the 30th Regi- 
ment, to wbom I gave the most 
pointed ordcr.s- that he was not to 
allow it out of siglit until your 
direetiems .should be rfeccived h-s lo 
the disposal of it. 

“Counts Bertrand and Moptholoh 
mado no o'bsei'vation -whatever Upon 
the liver. The whole of the sthmach 
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was described and slioivn to them, 
and the medical gentlemen having 
told them ‘ that the diseased part of 
the stomach was the sole cause,’ they 
expressed themselves perfectly satis- 
fied. — 1 have the lionoLir, etc., 

“T. Rcade. 

"His Excellency, 

“ Lieut. -Genetal .Sir Hudson Lowe, 
"etc., etc., etc.’’ 

Shortt’s rcpoit confiimed. the abt)vc, 
save for a clause concerning' the liver : 

“Report of appearances on dis- 
section of the body of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

“On a superficial view the body 
appeared very fat, nhich stale was 
confiimed by the first incision down 
its centre, where the fat was upw'arcls 
of one inch thick over the sternum, 
and one inch and a half ever the 
abdomen. On cutting through the 
cartilages of the thorax a trilling' 
adhesion of the left pleura was found 
to the pleura costalis. About tlirce 
ounces of reddish fluid were contained 
in the left rarity, and nearly eight 
ounces in the right, 

“The lungs were quite sound. 

“The pericardium wa.s natural, and 
contained about an ounce of fluid. 

“The heart was of natural sixe, 
but thickly covered rvith fat. The 
JUirk'le.s and ventricles exhibited no- 
thing' extraordinary, except that the 
muscular parts appeared rather paler 
than natural. 

“Upon opening the abdomen the 
omentum was found remarkably fat, 
and on exposing the stomach that 
viscus was found the seat of exten- 
sive disease ; strong adhesions con- 
nected the whole, buperior surface, 
particularly about the pyloric ex- 
tremitj', to the concave .surface of 
the left lobe of the liver, and on 
separating these an ulm' which 
penetrated the coats of the stomach 
wa.s discovered one inch from the 
pylorus, sufficient to allow the pas- 
sage of the little finger. The internal 
surface of the stotnach to nearly its 
whole extent was a mass of cancerous 
disease or schirrons portions advanc- 
ing^ to cancer ; this was particularly 
noticed near the pylorus. The cai'diac 
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extremity for a small sjun c nc.ir llic 
termination of the (o.sofhagus wa.s 
the only pait appearing in a Iiealtliy 
slate; the skwuaeh was found nearly 
filled with a large cpumtily of lluid 
resembling' coflee grounds. 

“The convex suilaee of tbe left 
lobe of the liver adluKtl 1oi the 
diaphragm, and the liver was per- 
Iiap.s a little huger than natural. 
With the execplkin of the adhesions 
occasioned by tlie disease in the 
stomach, no unhealthy nppearatire 
presented itsell in the liver. _ The 
remainder of the abdominal viscera 
were in a liealthy slate. A slight 
peculiarity in the foimalicn of tlu 
left kidney was obscived. 

“Thomn.s Sluult, M.l)., Phy.'-ici.ui 
and P.M.O. 

“Arch, Arnolt, M.D., Surgeon 
20th Rogimenl. 

"Charles Rfitchell, M.D., Surgeon 
of IT.M.S. lA'go. 

“Francis Burton, M 1 )., Sui.geoit 
61 -ilh Regimcnl.’’ 

Antonimaiclii did not sign ihi.s 
report. He agreed with its medieril 
term.s, but as N. wxus uot alluded to 
in. it as “ F.mperor ’’ he dca lined to sol 
his sign-manual to it. Even Berlrand, 
writing to h'csch, admitted that the 
disease was the hereditary one of can- 
cer of the pyloius. But AntcuTunarehi, 
under stress from the remaining- Hona- 
partes, once more advanced the “liver 
theory ’’ in what Lord Ro'-ehery has 
called “his mendacious bonk.” Tlu' 
report, how'cver, .stands. 

But the controversy did not end 
with 1835. Professor Keith, the con- 
aenfator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in his Hun- 
terian lecture (8 jan. 19T3) drew 
attention to certain .specimens in the 
museum which were .said to have 
been taken from N.’.sbody by Antom- 
marchi. With thi.s view tlic Piofessoi- 
agreed, kfr. Norwood Young, Su ilus 
recent book, “Napoleon in Exile: St. 
Flelcna,’’ controvert.s this theory. He 
says : 

“The po.sl-moa-tem lasted for le.ss 
than two hours, in the continued 
presence of .six doctors and a ntumher 
of other persons. Antommarchi otmld 
not have cut anything from the body 
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iinpiirixived durinj^ tJic dissection. The; 
eye.s of all were uj)ou liini the wlK)le, 
lime. 'I'licn, as the report of Sir 
'J lumtas Readc shows, the liorly was 
sewn up in Rcadc’s presence — ‘ pre- 
vious U> niy leaving-' the room,’ says 
Rcacle. No doubt others remained 
also, as the meutinp- would not be lei- 
xninalcd before the departure, of the 
chief British oOicial. 

“'The body having' been sewn up 
and dressed, Rcarle placed Assislanl- 
Suryeon Rutledp'O in ehai’^C of the 
cor[>se, and nl llic hcait, w'iih ‘the 
most pointed orders’ that ihc was not 
to allow lliern out of his si^ht. Rut- 
ledge remained in the nioim all night. 
Ills report says : ‘ The heart and 

stomach, which had been lalcon <nil 
of the bodyg were put in a silver vase 
by me, and I was directed by Sir 
Thonuis Rendc, aceordingf to the 
•orders of the (invernor, not toi lose 
sight Oif either the body or llie \ase, 
to take care and not 1o (idiiiit of the 
cavities hoiii^ opened a sucoud lime 
for tlic purpose of reniovitl of any purl 
of the body, and ncH to allow the rvm- 
tents of the vase to lie disturbed witli- 
out an oi'der from him to that eft'cet. 
'This was in eonsequenee of the press- 
ing solieilations of Madame Bcrlraiid 
lo be allowed to kt'cp the hetirt, and 
to tfike it away with her svhen leaving 
the island.’ 

"The words italicized place il lie- 
yond! dnulh tlinl special and effecliiid 
precautions were taken, which would 
have prevented Atilomnnircli'i from 
opening the body, even' if ihc had 
desired to do so. This evidence i.s 
by itself clccisive, for it is to be pre- 
sumed lltiU the stime .spirit of jealous 
watching' and close observation of 
all whoi approtu'hcd the ciorpse was 
evinced during the next day, the 7th, 
when the body was seen by a constant 
Huceession of vi.sitors, and until il wn.s 
plttced in the coffin on llic, evetiing of 
that day. 

"The spcc'imcn.s in (he Museum of 
Ihc Royal College of Surgeons have 
clearly noihing toi d<i with Napoleon. 
They would have no' Intero.st for iis 
wcr(> it not for the theorie.s with reggrd 
to Napoleon’s heallh which bad been 
built upon them. The specimens were, 
in r9TO, subjected to modern methods 
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(d c.vtuninnllon by Mr. Shattock, who 
OiblaiiK'd evidence ol the existence f>f 
(be cnlargcmcnl.s of lymidtoid tissue 
wliici) are <iiflcn louiid in I'ases ol 
Mcditctranean or undulani fever. This 
tii.scovcry led Professor Keith to ex- 
amine the records lelt hy the drielots 
who alloiided Napoleon, at Hi. lldena, 
with the ic.sult that he ('anie to (he 
eonelusinn that Napoleon .sullered from 
undulant lever. 'Flic opinion is shared 
l)y Sir William Leishman. Keith .say.s ; 

“‘No one who lias tabulated fiom 
the icc-nifl.s left by O’lMeaia, .Stokne, 
and Anlommiin'hi the .symptoms nuini- 
fesled month after month liy Niipole.on 
during the litst three ycar.s oi his ill- 
ness can doubt the recurrent febrile 
naliue of bi.s original di, sea.se. The 
■symptom.s arc ncitlicr those of ga.stric 
ulcer nor gastric cancer, Init of :i 
natuie which shows he .suliii ud from 
a loim of Malta fcvci, or of an in- 
leelkai nearly akin lo Malta lever,’” 

Mr. Young .shous that N. sulfered 
sevendy in )oulh from lhi‘ (.lor.sic.'in 
lorm of undulnnl fever, .and Ihat, .as 
Dr. Cliaplin Miggcsl.s, il is quite pos- 
sible “that the seeds lluis .sown may 
have nourished ag-.ain when N. went 
lo reside in the sub-li epics of St. 
flelena ” : that, in fad, "if Napm- 
leon .sulTcrc'd from undnlaut fever at 
la)iigw<w)cl, he must have brought the 
di'sea.se with him.” 

Autun, 1^, at (1 dan, t77Q to 
20 April 1779). — The colleg'® of 
Autun was one of the best public 
.scihools in France, and it wa.s here that 
Charles Buonaparte brought his two 
hons, Joseph and N., aged respectively 
ten and nine, the latter destined for the 
army, lo pas.s on to a military school, 
that of Bricnnc (q-v.) as it happened. 
1'hc Abbf' tic Ciuirdnn, under whose 
care I hey were placed, writing his im- 
pressions in 1833, said: “Napoleon 
arrived tit Autun with bis brother 
Joseph at tlie beginning- of the year 
1779 under the care of their father, 
who . . , was a superb man. ...” 
He proceeds tO' say that N, wa.s 
pensive and melancholy, but ip three 
months learned cnotigih French to 
converse fluently. ft was tdso at 
Autun that N. first learned to fpe® 
the jeers imbled out by the JTreUch i.to 
a Corsican, for the Abbi^ reootmts that 
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he liimsfclf said to the proud and pas- 
sionate boy How did it come about 
that you Corsicans ■were defeated, see- 
ing' that you ■were led by Paoli? Was 
he not a capable general.-^” To this 
unkind taunt (he child had replied 
'.\ith tire, saying': “\cs, he was, 
and it is my desire to resemble 
him.’’ Joscpl/rccords in his memoirs 
that when the time came for N. to 
proceed to Bricnne he himself wept 
abundantly, but N., pale and calm, 
.shed only one tear which he endea- 
voured to hide. Afterwards Joseph 
was told by the Abhe Simon, who 
had been present, that N.’.s one tear 
shoived as much feeling as all his own. 

Aaos'ss. — Upon the stirrcnder of 
N. after the Watciloo campaign, 
many i.slands were canvassed as 
being suitable places for ibis incar- 
ceration. Among' others, Lorcl Castle- 
reagh specially favoured the Azores, 
but he tvas succeeded in office by 
Wellington, before he could carry out 
bis proposition. 
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Baccioohi, ( 1814 '”' 1834 )> 

— The third son of Elisa Bonaparte 
and Pasquale Baccioclii ; was born at 
Bologna after his mother’s abdic.T.- 
tion "‘at the moment when she had 
ceased to have need of an heir to her 
power.” He died at Rome in 183^ 
from- injuries received by a fall from 
his hor.se, 

BacffiSochi, derdme OharSes 
(!eiO~ 181 t).— -Tire second son, of Elisa 
Bonaparte and Pasquale Bacdiochi ; 
was born at the Hfitcl Marbcitf, 
Paris, v/hile his mother, then Here- 
ditary Princess of Lucca and Piom- 
bino and Hereditary Grand Duchc.ss 
of Tuscany, -was on her state visit 
on the occasion of the Emperor’s 
wedding to Marie Louise. This son 
bore ah tlic titles as heir while his 
mother’s reign lasted. ’ His birth was 
announced at Lucca by the salute of 
one hundred and one guns. Tlae 
infant suffered from -water on the 
brain, and died in 1811. 

BaeciocfiifPasctwale Cl7©2-ia4t), 
—The husband of Elisa Bonaparte 
; came of tm old Genoese family, 
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a branch of which had, about the middie 
of the sixteenlh century, cniigraled to 
Corsica, sctlling- at Ajaccio. Tlie two 
families were ulready connected, for 
about 1580 ;v Tomaso Baeciochi had 
married a Calerina Ihionnparlc; also, 
in tlie beginning of ihc scvcnlcenlh 
century, Imur.a, the great - gtand- 
daughler of the foundci' of tlie 
Corsican JUionaparles, had become Ihe 
wife of a Giovanni Maria Baccioclii. 
'I'lic family was also related to the 
I’ozzo di BorgO'S'. 

A I an eaily age Barcioclu had 
entered the service, becoming in Nov. 
1778 a sub-lieulenanl in the Rrginu’id 
dn Royale Corse, lie does not .seem 
lo Jiav'c di.stingui.s'hcd liini.self in Ids 
jirofession, for it was only after four- 
teen years’ service, that i.s on 16 April 
^793) that he was promoted to 11 
captaincy, while in 1794, suspected 
of royalist leanings, ho was cashiered 
and saved hi.s life by oniig-ral ion. lie 
rclurncct to France after Thennidor, 
and met his relatives, the Buonaparle.s, 
at Marseilles. With the consent of 
Madame Buonaparte he married Elisa 
on I May 1797, but against N. ’.s wi.sh, 
whose reasons against the suitor were, 
his dislike of the family and Bacdochi 
in particular (be having' liccn a sup- 
porter of Pozzo di Borg'O' (q-V.) in 
Corsica), and alsoi Ms slender means. 
Besides which N. was already plan- 
ning advantageous marriag'c.s for his 
.sistens, and this did not coincide 
with his ideas. Mcttcrnicli (q.'v.) re- 
lates that N. would have preferred a 
brother-in-la-w with greater character 
and mental power. 

Under the Consulate Bacdochi re- 
ceived an appointment a.s adjutant- 
general to the i6th division quartered 
near Paris, -where he and bis wife 
arrived from Marseille.^ about the end 
of 1799 or early in iSoo. Again in 
1803 .he was given the command c'tf 
tire adth demi-brigadc of light in- 
fantry, but not- only did he neglect 
his military dutie.s but his incapacity 
was notorious. Elisa dcsi.i'cd of N, 
to promote her hu.sband to the rank 
of general This absurdity, however, 
he refused to perpetrate, but made 
h!im a senator with a salary of 25,000 
francs, and Bacdochi consequently 
rerired froim the army. In 1805 ho 
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tTccarnc I’liiice ol I’inunhuio, by viitiu- 
of being- KlLsa’s Inusband, and was also 
placed in inmiiiaiul of tlie Iriiops dc- 
lending- tlu' coasl and cotniminicalionh 
bet-ween Idha and Cnrsica. In aclniin- 
listrative allaiis, even if be had wislud 
otlu-rwise, lie had perburce to Inlhiw 
his wife’s will in all nialler.s : al public 
eeremunics he took the second place, 
while at reviews he lowered his sword 
ill salute as she passed. In 1809 he 
became (Irand Dul<c of Tiuscany on 
the same terms. Aftci the fall of the 
empire ho lived separated from hi.s 
wife, hut w’fis witii her, however, 
when she died. After that event he 
sold 'her villa at Trieste, and, obtain- 
ing- permission to settle at Bologna, 
re.sidcd In the Palai^zo Ranuzzi, where 
he. continued the indolent and scn.sual 
life in which he had always indultfcd. 
I'hci Pope bestowed upon h'itn the title 
of ,i Roman piince. llacclochi fiiither 
distiinguished himself by wiiliug; a 
bogging- letter to Po/'/o cli Boigo, who, 
though his lelativc, was N.'s gicatcsL 
enemy. lie pin chased a (.Impel in 
the church of San Pctionio, Bologna, 
where he erected claburale monuments 
to hi.s wife ami children. He rlicd in 
1841. 

Bacciochi, Pasqualo Napaleone 
( 1798 - 1799 ). — Elde.st .son of ElLsa 
Donaparle and Pasquide Bacciochi. 

BaeSaJos, Siege of. — The town 
was’ besieged by the Britisli duiing 
the Penin.sular War from 17 March 
1812, and was taken by a.ssault on 
7 .'\pril at a great cost of life to 
the assailants. The g-arrismi con- 
sisted of French, Hessians and 
Spaniards, The British, wliu weio 
under Welling-ton, lost 5,000 men 
during tlie siege ;md assault. 

Badajos, Treaty o-f (6 June 
1801 ). — Towards the bcg-’iiining- of 
1801 N. decided that the time wa.s 
ripe for the abaseniont of Britain, 
whk'ii he hojied to bring- about with 
tlie aid of neutral countries —his 
plan being- to olose Ihe western and 
southern (xnts of Europe to Briti-sh 
commerce. Holland, Belgium, Spain, 
Tuscany, Lig-uria and Naple.s were 
withi him, but he -vvlshed Portugal to 
be SOI also. The latter country, how- 
ever, depended upon its export trade 
with England, whom she supplied with 


<orn and wine, and Ihciefore ilecliiicd 
to comply with N.'s dcc-ree. An- 
noyed, N. bioiughl inlluenrc to hear 
ujMiii t'liailcs IV. Ilf Spain to foicc 
him lo invade Portugal wdth the 
idea (>1 aniu’-sing hei ; but it was 
W'ith g'icat reluctance that Cdiark-.s 
agreed — bis flauglder being llie wife 
oi the Prince Regmit-— and he hast- 
ened to come to terras with hi.s .son- 
in-law. Relieved to have escaped 
inv.iskm by the Erench, Portugal 
hecame party tO' a treaty wdiicli was 
signed at Badajos on 6 June 1801, 
the terms of which weic: (i) the 
closure of her port.s to Ihitiiiii ; (2) 
the cession to Spain of the province 
of Oliveiiqa; and (3) the payment to 
JTance of an iiiclemnity of twenty 
millions of francs. N. was far from 
pleased with this tieaty, and refused 
to raliiy it, -although already signed 
in the presence of Lueien llonapaite, 
who had been invested with pow'er to 
doi so if the closing of Potiug.il’s penb- 
to Britain wcie sccurLcI. Spain, natur- 
ally angered, deehued the Ire.nly iire- 
vocable, and N, proceeded to Uiicat.s, 
which, however, be was prevented fiom 
(allying out owing to outside events. 
On 20 Sept, of the .same year ho was 
foiced to sign a treaty with Portiig'at 
at Madrid wiiicli was piactlcally a con- 
linnation of Ihe. Treaty of Badri jos. 

Balcorretoe Fiamily, The,— Resided 
at the Briars', St. Helena. N. occu- 
pied a pavilion near their house while 
Longw'ood whis being g'ot in readi- 
nc.ss. The family consisted of the 
father and mother, two daughters 
aged sixteen and fourteen, and two 
hoys aged seven and five. Of the 
daughters, the yonngei, Betsy, pub- 
lislied in 18.14, when she wa.s Mrs. 
Abel, an account of N.’.s life at the 
Briars. She tells iiow she used to 
be terrified of the “Corsican ogre/' 
and how -when anoLher little girl came 
to the Briars' for a visit, and learned 
that tills very ogre was in the garden, 
she became very frightened. Betsy 
ran off and told N., rvlio, coming up 
lo the poor child, brushed up his liair 
•with his lianci-s, shook hi.s head, made 
alarming- face,s and emitted yavage 
howls. She was carried atyay scregra- 
ing. At their first meeting^ N. put 
Betsy through her oapitahs of 
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Europe : What is the capital of 
France? Paris. Of Russia? St. 
Petersburg' no-w, Moscow formerly. 
“On my saying' Ihi.s he turned ab- 
ruptly round and, fixing- his piercing- 
eyes full on rny face, he demanded 
sternly: ‘ yui I’a brulc The 
girl replied: “I do not know, sir.” 
'\\’']iereupon be .said, laughing' vio- 
lently : “You kno-^v very well that il 
was I who burned il.” He used to 
play cards with the family, and' 'when 
tlicy discovered him cheating, laughed 
until the tears ran down his face. 
When one of the young' ladies per- 
-sisted that he was cheating he sci^'od 
her ball dress which she wa.s to wear 
on the following- evening', and run- 
ning with il to the pavilion locked 
himself in, keeping it there all night 
in spite of her entreaties. Later ttlr. 
Bal(X)ml)e was charged with accepting 
a bribe from N., and left' St. Helena 
with his family. 

Bartoary, Pirates of. — During 
N.’s captivity at Elba new.s reached 
the island from time to lime that the 
Barhary pirates -were eager to seize 
him and win a great ransom. They 
never .seem to have attempted to 
carry out their object, however, pos- 
sibly because of the proximity of 
British warships to the island. 

Earras, PauS Francois NicoJas, 
Gomte da ( 1755 - 1829 ),— TMcmber of 
the French Direclory rygj-gg. He 
wa.s born at Fox-Aniphoux of an 
ancient and noble family of Provence. 
He began his militarv career in the 
regiment of Languedoc as ‘‘ gentle- 
man cadet ” at the age of sixteen. 
In 1775 he made a visit to the Isle 
of France, which was under the 
governorship of a i'e1 alive, and there 
joined the regiment for Pondicherry. 
Shipwrecked on his voyage out to 
India, he at last reached Pondicherry 
in lime to take part in the defence 
•of that city, which capitulated to the 
British in Oct. 1778. The garri,son 
W'as released, and Barras then served 
in the squarlrom of De Suffren and at 
the Cape of Good Flope. He returned 
to France and became notorious lor 
h'is gambling and amtM-ous adventures-. 
The. Revolution broke out in 1789, and 
Barras became a devoted adherent of 
the democratic cause. He was one of 


the administrators of I. he dt'pnrtment 
of the Var, for which he sat as deputy 
in the Conventioin in 1792 and whore 
he voted for the death <.)r the King. 
He also took his scat in the high 
national couit of Orleaus : in tlie samv 
year he became commi.s.sionor to tile 
French Army in Italy on the outbreak 
of war with Sardinia. He was .sent 
on various missions Into the .south and 
east of France; with Frhron to Mai- 
scilie.s and again to- Toulo-n, where, at 
the time of the siege, he iir.st met 
Bonaparte. In 1794 Barras joined 
forces with others to proem e the 
overthiow of RoihespieiTc, being one 
of the principal actons lin the dra- 
matic 9 'riicrmidor (27 July). In 
llie .sju'ing- of 1795 the Lonventiim 
was surrounded and threatened hy 
the people of the .suburbs. Barras 
instituted vig'orou.s me.a.surc.s ; he 
cau.sed Paris to be decreed in a 
.state of siege, gave tlie eonimaud 
of the available ibices to Pichegra 
{q.v.), and thus soon re.sioired order. 
In May of the same year he ruiiu- 
pletccl the defeat of the ^[ontagn:!^d 
jiarty by the use of the armed foree ; 
whilst in Oct., -when the Convention 
wa.s threatened by the disallbeted 
National Guards, he called Bomuparte 
to his aid in quelling’ a di.sturbance 
that promised seriou.s trouble. This 
led to the famous “whiff of grape- 
•shot ” incident, and both roiyali.sts 
and malcontents were routed and 
di.spcr.sed in the .strcet.s about the 
Tuilcrics — ry, Vendthniaire (k Orl. 
T79S)- 

These important .seiwicc.s caits-cd his 
appointment to tlie Directory. It has 
been .said that to Barras Franca owed 
the appointment of Bonaparte to the 
command of the army of Italy, as the 
dowry of Jo-sephinc de Benulianiais. 
But this a.ssertion is disproved by the 
evidence of Carnot (q.v.) and other.s. 
How'ever, Barras had discernn-H'nt 
enough to perceive the gain In power 
to be derived from the abilitiic.s' of one 
like Bonaparte, and certain it li.s that 
the laltcr’.s achievcmeqt.s were placed 
to the credit of the Directory and 
prolongcdi its life. When 5 n 1797 
the royal and con.stitutional opposi- 
tion threatened to assume -menacing 
propo.rtions, Barras and Bonaparte 
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ayaiti joined loiro;i, and Ihe l.ifU'r 
sent Gi'uei.il Aiii^'ei'ca u {q-n.) to 
citish llic lisiiig- ill llu' d'l’liil 

of i8 li’riu'l idoi (4 Se|)l.)- 'I'liung]) 
llio lioliavioui' of lianas at lliis lime 
conU'ibulc'iS UKoe limn anything olso 
ti>_ t-lic oidiuni ill wiiii'li Llio Dirot-loiy 
o.ime to 1)0 ron-ardod, ho hiiiisolt 
allc(-lt.d to SCO thoso laulK and the 
ncod of a chaiigo'. I to tlierokipio 
joined with Bunaprii'lo, Sioyd's and 
others ill the plot wliioh lirougfit 
about the cou[} il'elat of iH Hrii- 
inalrc (q Nov.) jygi). lint, not having 
realized to the full the sti'cnofh nr 
amhitinns of Bonaparte, he after- 
wards found himself thiust aside and 
his polil'ical Ciireer at an end. Uc 
had during' the Revnluliini amassed 
a hirg'e I'otluue, and with this ho 
now jctired to enjoy the lile nl 
a voluptuary. Ills nolorinus im- 
morality did mueli to di'grade the 
cfiusos he os] 5 {)u.soil, and this, to- 
g'elhor with other phases o'f his 
rharai Icr, was a not inconsideiable 
faetor in the downfall nf tlic fii.st 
Ftcneh Repiiihlie, as it had been in 
that of the Directory. As a moniibor 
of a noble house, lie professed, in 
1815, royalist synipatliies, hut he re- 
mained susjicet to the Rouibons nnl- 
M'ithstanding' his protestations. lie 
died on jg Jan. iBag. There wa.s 
an attempt on the |niit of the aulhnri- 
lles to sei/c his private papers and 
memoirs after hi.s death, liut this 
was iinsuoeessfiil. His mcnioir.s are 
nntorioii.sly iincorreet in ihistOprical 
fact, which invalidates his evidenee 
in regard to other affairs. 

M 8 m oi fs . — 'Hie wea pon 1 larras 
forged in his mcninirs for the pur- 
po.se of striking a blow' at Ihe Napo- 
leonic repulalion has t>roved his own 
undoing. Tn altempting' toi hlaeJccn 
the Emperor he liasi .so louily be- 
smirched himself that he must be 
veg'arded a.s naore fool than knave 
-—for knave he unque.stionably wa.s'. 
The one thing that rcdeem.s him lis 
that ho was gmeat in his knavery, for 
Barms just mi.sscd being a genius. 
Tliig man, who wa.s instrumental in 
sending Ro.be.spierfe to his death, was 
perhaps the iriiost corrupt thing' bred 
among the .sl'inae of the Revolution, 
a praetiaed peculator, a rPud of the 


runes, a sclieiner .uid innm li.ird of a 
type pwiiliar to the days nl Ihe d'enoi . 

I'he liist pail ol lliese ten ihle, 
memoirs dr, ils u ilh the giiillnliiie d.iy.s 
in a nianner iinsiii p.'issed for interest. 
T'liesi' litigie and hlondy times aie 
iliawn with hiiishes ol sable and lecl 
and ill llu' boldest outline. Who ran 
forg'et the interview (if .such it can 
be e.illed) between Barra, s and Rohe- 
.spierre in vvhkh the lalter mainlained 
.such a dre.id sileiici — the silence of 
doom h Oi' ivhal imagination could 
fail to he impressed by the, Irlghtlnl 
picture of Ihe sanguinary Rohe.spierre 
iollowing- hi.s victims to the sniflvkl 
and licking- his lips in tigerish glee 
as he wiln<'s.sed their last throes I It 
must sniely he aecounled for rightenus- 
ness to the rogue Barras that he 
(ilulled the .issassination of the fiend 
Ro'hesjiiei re. 

The pages that Ifanas devotes to 
the iinforiuu.ite Josephine are sutoly 
the loulesl things in the liteiatuie of 
sr|ualichly. An unuritten law of 
chivalry deiiiaiuls that if a man has rc- 
ecived the f.ivours of a woiiiian that he 
shall keep silence regarding the cir- 
cunislanee. 'i'hi' ahominablo picture 
which he paint.s of Jose]ihinc a.s a ,soul- 
le.ss eoiirlesan can only be alluded to 
in these pages, and thmi but with the 
moist eonsummiite disgust and rlintasle. 

“ Her lil)orlini.sm,” say.s I his apo.stlc of 
morality, “.sprang merely from the 
mind, while the heart played no part 
in the picasure.s of her body ; in a word, 
never loving e.s:ecpt from motives of 
interesl, the lewd Creole never lo.si 
.sight of hu.sincss.” The description is 
a g-laring contradiction in terms. She 
wa.s lewd and yet no't lewd in lliat she 
.sold herself for gold, “ wbicb .she would 
have drunk out of the .skull of her 
lover.” And this of Ihe mother of 
Kugenc and HDrlen.se; this of a 
woman who could not tolerale the 
.slightest act of g-allanfry on fhe part 
of her empcror-hu.sband ! 

From Josephine Barr:i.s passes to 
Napoleon. He states fhat he warned 
Ihe young' general not to wa.ste Ids 
substance upon “an old woman.” N, 
.staled h'i.s iptenlion of ittarrying 
Josepli'ine, whereupon Biurag said that 
the idea .seemed to him lt;s^ ^ddloulouft 
than at first sight. Hpr daughteff 
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Hortense, was apprenticed lo a diess- 
niakcr, continues Barras, and her son 
to a carpenter. Later Josephine called 
upon the memoirist and told him that 
she would not object to a union with 
the “Little Puss in Boots,” who 
seemed enterprising, and whom she 
had not told of her straitened circum- 
stances, wdrich Barras was to refrain 
from alluding to. She expressed her 
unalterable aftection for Barras. 
“Come now,” said that g'allant, “you 
have loved many another." He then 
rang" the bell and had her shown out. 
Barras goes on to relate hoav Josephine 
told N. that Bairas had attempted her 
virtue but had signally failed. The 
pair resolved lo use Barras in oidci 
to obtain for N. the command of the 
Armj of Italy. They then returned to 
Barras, and penetrating' to hi.s cabinet 
together, jointly offered to dispose of 
the honour of the woman in order that 
the man might have the command he 
desired. 

The imagination sickens at the reci- 
tation of such a palpable and disgust- 
ing falscdiood. If N. was ever in love 
with an3foric in his life it was with 
Josephine at that moment. Here let 
iis take leave of this viper who has 
dipped his pen in venom and who has 
uselessly attempted to besmirch laurels 
which shall shine when the abomina- 
tions he ha.s fathered are, like the vilc- 
ness that was his body, dishonoured 
dust ! 

Bartenstein, Conveiniion of 
(26 April 1807 ).— After his defeat at 
EyUm, N., whose rc.sO'Urccs were 
greatly impoverished, opened negotia- 
tions with Pntssia, for a separate peace, 
but his overtures vv'cre not accepted — 
Prussia and Russia, on Hardenberg’.s 
advice, deciding to hold together. 
Feeling convinced lhat N.’s further 
wish for an armistice .showed his weak- 
nes.s, the Tsar brought influence to 
hear on his ally, and secured Harden- 
herg’s appointment to the foreign 
mlnistiy, and the latter set on foot 
plans for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. Towards the beginning of 
April, the Tsar and the King of Pru.s- 
sia went to their joint headquarters, 
and the Rus.sof-Prussian Convention of 
Baftenstein was .signed on 26 April at 
Sohippenbeil. This Coiwention waa in 
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eflccl a solemn engagement enleicd 
into for the purpose of raising the yoke, 
of France fjom Ihe shoulders of 
Europe. Its more important pro- 
visions were : (i) that Cennany should 
be rid of the French, and a confcdeia- 
tioii of hei stales formed ; she was to 
have her old domains restored or 
receive compensation; (2) neither 
Russia nor Prussia vras to fight for 
herself alone, but for the common 
cause; (3) Austria, Great Britain, 
Sweden and Denmark were to be asked 
lo join in a general war of liberation ; 
(4) the Italian controversy wms to be 
settled latci on, but her liglUs weie 
lobe leinstafcd; (3) in answer to N.'s 
]n'oposals, a congtess at Copenliagcu 
was .suggested. Aiistiia did nol join, 
and although Great Britain did, agiee- 
ing lo pay ;^j,ooo,ooo to Prussia and 
promising' men and transporl.s, the 
latter w^erc not forthcoming' when the 
lime arrived. Denmark remained 
fiiendly to N. 

Base!, Treaty of.— On 5 Apiil 
1795 a treaty of peace wa.s concluded 
at Basel between Ihance, i’nissia, 
Spain, Holland and the Giriiid Duke of 
Tuscany. By its teniis the wdiol;' of 
northern Germany was ncu1rali.md, 
and Franco confirmed in her pos.ses- 
sion of Belgium, the left bank of the 
Rhine and St. Doming'o. The treaty 
of Easel was one of the numerous 
short-lived pacifications which occurri-cl 
from time lo time in the course of the 
French Rcvohitionai'y Wars. 

Bassano, Ba'fttle of.— A Imltle 
of the Italian campaigns, fought on 
8 Sepl. 1796 between the French under 
N. and the Austiians under Wiirmser, 
The latter wete utterly routed, and 
when Wiirmsor collected his .scattered 
troops he had only r6,ooo left out of 
the 60,000 with which he had com- 
menced the campaign. 

Bassein, Treaty of.— Tlie treaty 
by which the head of the Mnhratta 
Confederation, fleeing' from hlis 
domain,s during the period of inter- 
necine strife, placed h'imself under the 
protection of Britain (31 Dec. tSos) . 
The Confederatioin re-scnteci Briti.sli in- 
icrferetice, and the treaty of Ba.s.sein 
resulted in the Mahr.atta war of 1803. 

Batavia.— The Brilish captuz-ed 
this town by assault from a French 
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and Dutch i^arrison on 26 Auyf. j.Sir. 
The Biiti.sh wctc under Sii’ Samuel 
AuchniuLy. 

Bautxerij Battle of (Uoipsic Cam- 
patan).— Aflcr the defeat <tt LiiUi-n 
(2 May 18x3 ), the Allies leti exited iis 
far as the Spree, where they tcwxlc up 
a position nc;ir Bautzen. N. 

attacked them on 20 May, andl xiftei 
two day. s' fig'll tinjtf .succeeded in mak- 
ing' them withdraw, whichi tliey did 
in ;:j;'Ood order with all their guns. 
The lo.sscs weie alaiut 20,000 on both 
sidtw. 

Bayle»Ti, Battle of,— A battle of 
the Peninsular War, fought on 19 July 
1808, in which 20,000 French troops 
under Dupont, who were eneumbered 
by baggage-wag;g-on.s loaded with spoil 
from Cordova, were .surrounded by ti 
greatly superior number of Spaniards 
(30,000) under Castanos xind com- 
pelled to .surrender. This disa.ster 
created a widespread feeling' of depre.s- 
sion in Frxmce aiu! e.specially enraged 
N., who was at Bordeaux when new's 
of tile ctipitulation reached him, 

BesiuharnaJs, Alexandire, Vl- 
oomte de (1760 - 1784 ), — The first htis- 
httneS of Jo.sephine ; wa.? born in 
Martinique, the second son of the 
Marquis de Beauhxiruais, governor of 
that island. The vicomte entered the 
army, and later fought in the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. On 13 Dec. 
1779 at Noi,sy-lc-(irand he married 
Josephine. The bridcgiwm was nine- 
teen, and the bride, brought from 
Martinique to France by her father, 
just sixteen. 

In 1789 Beauharnais eagerly em- 
braced the cause of the Revolution, 
being one of the first of the noblesse 
to join the iiers-diatj whilst his 
brother was a staunch royali.st. The 
vkxvmte, who was elected a member 
of the NxilionaJ Assembly, became ‘its 
.seoretary and its president. 

In 1790, when his wife and daughter 
returned from Martinique where they 
bad lived for the past two year.?, Beau- 
harnais was a man of political im- 
pottance in Republican Paris. Hus- 
band and wife met amicably, residing 
in the same house, but Josephine, fear- 
ing for the safety of her children in 
troubled Paris, sent them away with 
friends. Her husband, however, trust- 
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ing fully in the Republic, and xdso per- 
luip.s fioiiL a jiolilic motive, had them 
bioiight buck, and luigimc wju, placed 
xifc the ColU'gc National of Paii.s. At 
the cIo.se of tlie session (1791 ) ho ob- 
txiined a military command, and set 
out to join the army ol the Rhine under 
ticnenil Cu.stincs, whom he alterwards 
icplaccd. Ili.s conduct a.s xxorumxuider- 
in-ohief was cxccllcnl, but he, was 
faced by overpoavering- odii.s. Ili.s 
f.iilurc in the relief of Mainz led to 
criticism in the Convention, added to 
which the fact that he vvxis of noble 
bix'th wxi.s an increasing danger. Bcati- 
harnxws w;is recalled, to hi.s great grief. 
Though a .stippoi'ier of the Republic, 
he regarded the Jacobin.? with loath- 
ing, and quite realised the d.inger that 
awaited him on his return. He re- 
signed his command, llie ax'my remain- 
ing' without a commander in presence 
of the enemy, and retired to one of his 
estates; but his name was too promi- 
nent to escape tlic xittcntion.s of hi.s 
enemies, and he wn.s ancsted and 
Ihiowii into the pi ison of the Cxir- 
melites, where shortly afterwards his 
wife was also immured. 

On the charge of having been for 
a foitniglit inactive at the head of his 
army and thu.s contributing to the loss 
of Mainz he was condemned to death. 
He wrote an affectionate letter to his 
wife, commending' me.i enfants to her 
care, speaking- ol his rcgret.s, and ex- 
pressing an earne,st hopxj that justice 
might be done to hi.s rneraoi'y. On 
23 July i 70 q he died by the guillotine, 
meeting' his end with great fortitude 
and courxtge. See Joskphine. 

Beauharnais, Olaud de, Comte 
ties Boclies-Baeltend. — Wxus uncle to 
Alexandre, the Marquis and Vicomte 
do Beauharnais (q.m), and served in 
the navy, becoming a vicc-adffllra!.. 
I-Ie married Mario Anne Fran^olse 
Moughard, better known as Fanny de 
Beauharnais (q'.ty.), whose salon was 
so celebrated, Stephanie de Beau- 
hamai.s who beettmo Grand 

Duchess of Baden, was his grand- 
daughter. 

Beauhairnals, d© (I70f*'' 

1824 ), — The stepi-spn of N. f wa^ born 
at Paris on 3 Sept. 1781. He WhS fhd 
sojtt of General Vicomte AfeiiJandre 
dtf Beauharttais ( q - v .) and Jpisephihe 
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Tascber de la Pagerie after- 

wards the wife of N. 

Eugene de Beauharnais was educated 
at a boarding-school at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, but when his father was 
executed and his mother thrown into 
prison the circuni-stances of the family 
were so reduced that the boy was 
bound apprentice to a joiner, and 
actually worked at that trade for some 
little time. There is no doubt that this 
humble calling was also a protection 
and safeguard to one of atiislocralic 
birth. The marriage of his motlier 
to General Bonaparte was at first le- 
senled by Eugene and his sister Hor- 
tense (q-v.), but the kindness of their 
step-father soon disarmed them, while 
their interests were undoubtedly 
advanced by him. By his influence 
Eugene in 1796 joined the Guides and, 
being too young as yet to accompany 
his step-father, was placed under the 
direrction of Marshal Bessi^ires {q-v.). 
After Leoben, however, Eug&ne joined 
N.’s staff, and in the Italian cam- 
paigns of 1796-1797 sei-ved as his 
aide-de-camp. In the same capacity 
he accompanied N. to Egypt in the 
following year, and there “Cherubin,” 
as he was nicknamed from his boyish 
looks, di.splayed undoubted courage, 
and in the siege of Acre received his 
first wound. 

On the establishment of the con- 
sular government Eug-^ine, thoug-h not 
in his twentieth year, was entrusted 
with a brigade of the guards, and 
gained distinction at Marengo (1800). 
In 1804, when N. was proclaimed 
Emperor of the French, Eugfene was 
created a prince of the Empire, with 
yearly allowances amounting to 
200,000 francs, and also became 
general of the chasseurs h cheval of 
the guard. Later he was made arch- 
chancellor of France, the wording of 
N.’s proclamation containing a warm 
eulogy of his step-son. 

On N.’s own testimony it is known 
that neither Eug&ne nor his mother 
and sister ever proffered one request 
for place ckt advancement, and the con- 
trast thtis offered to the Boiiapartes, 
who gathered round clamouring for 
all and everything, must have been 
gratefully appreciated by the Etn- 
|ietor. In one outburst of irritation 
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at his family's venomous attacks on 
the Beauharnais, N., after speaking- 
kindly of his wile and step-daughter, 
said of the son : “ If there is a cannon- 
shot, it is Eugene who goes to sec 
what it is ; if I have to cross a trench, 
it is he who gives me his hand.” The 
frank unselfish affection and yet fear- 
lessness of the young Beauharnais 
appealed to N., though he himself had 
been reproved by Eugene when in- 
dulging in a liaison with Mme. Fouriss 
in Egypt, after his bitter disillusion- 
ment over Josephine. 

In 1805 Eugfcno was appointed 
Viceroy of Italy, with great powers 
of administration. In 1806 he was 
declared the adopted son of the Em- 
peror, and a maniage was arranged 
between himi and Princess Aug'usta 
Amelia (q-u.), the elde.st daughter of 
the new King of Bavaria. The cere- 
mony took place at Munich (15 Jan. 
i8o6) in the presence of the Emperor 
and Empress. The same year the 
Venetian States had been annexed to 
the Italian kingdom, and Eugene was 
created Prince of Venice and declared 
successor of N. to the iron crown of 
Lombardy, The Italy over which he 
ruled included the district.s between the 
Simplon Pass and Rimini, and after 
Pressburg (Dec, 1805) Dalmatia and 
Isiria, whilst on the partition of the 
papal States in 1808 the kingdom ex- 
tended southwards, in the regiion 
known as the Abnwxi, to the frontiers 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

In the administration of Italian 
affairs Eugfeno’s government ituist bo 
said to have given general satisfaction, 
pd he showed undoubted capabilities 
in this field, whilst he commenced 
works of public utility andembelli.sihed 
Milan with some fine buildings. Draw- 
backs there were, for unfortunately 
many of those associated in the 
government w'ith the viceroy were 
needy and unprincipled, using his 
name in their oppressive measures and 
further by their influence making 
Eugfene inaccessible to the people. 

In 1809 the renewal of hostilities by 
the Emperor Francis and the tlrrup- 
tiott of the Austrian troops under the 
Archduke John placed the Vliccroy in 
a -dilficult situation, for he had at his 
eoteimand a force of only 16,000 men, 
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therefore, not daring- to risk a g-eneral 
action, he retreated -with considerable 
loss on Verona, and -vvonld have Ijecn 
compelled to capitulate but for the 
timely arrival of General Macdonald 
(q.v.). When, however, the Austrians 
retreated to their own territory, o-wing- 
to the disasters to tire main army on 
the Danube, Eugfene, together with 
Macdonald, pressed them vigorously, 
one seizing on 'I'rliestc, the other on 
Clagenfurth ; and again in the month 
of June, -while dispersing the levies 
which the imperial princes were rais- 
ing, he gained a notable victory at 
Raab in the heart of the Austrian 
Empire. After this he rejoined N. and 
the main army in the Island of Lobau 
in the Danube, and won further 
laurels at Wagram (July 1809). 

In Dec. of i8og Eugene was sum- 
moned to Paris to a sufficiently diffi- 
cult task — the question of a divorce 
between N. and Iris mother. There 
is no doubt that both Euginc and 
Hortense thought, and rightly, that 
Josephine would be happier once the 
step was taken, for she lived in a 
constant atmosphere of jealousy and 
surrounded by the intrigue of the 
Bonaparte family, His feeling of duty 
to the Emperor, hi.s step-father, and 
loyalty to his interests must also have 
weighed with Eug&ne ; but that the 
negotiation of a treaty of marriage 
Ixjtween N. and the Archduclicss 
Marie Louise and tlie consequent 
announcement of hb success in the 
matter to the Senate were agreeable 
tasks to Josephine’s son cannot be 
believed. He, however, carried them 
out, and that same year received the 
title of Grand Duke of Frankfort. 

During the campaign of 1812 
Eugtee commanded the fourth corps 
of the French Army, a large Italian 
contingent, and especially distin- 
guished himself at Borodino. Plis cx>n- 
duct during the fearful retreat from 
Moscow was praised by N. and all 
about Kim. His military arrangement.? 
were rvell conceived and judicious, and 
the part which he played in the saving 
of many, besides bis own corps, was 
deserving of the highest enoomiuins. 

Having returned to Italy, the 
Viceroy, well informed of Austria’.? 
disposition towards France, mado pre- 
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parations for raising an army for the 
defence of Italy, and in April 1813 
when N. led his forces into Saxony 
Eugfene joined him and at Lulzen 
commanded the left wiing of the 
French Army, but with the gi owing 
menace of Austria towards Italy the 
Viceroy was dispatclred -with all haste 
to his king^dom. 

The same year (1813) Engine took 
the field with the Franco-Italian Army, 
and issued a proclamation to the 
I>eoplc of Italy, exhorting- thorn to pre- 
sent a united liont to an enemy who 
had for long triumphed through their 
disunion alone. To this there -was prac- 
tically no response; his Italian troops 
began to desert in considerable num- 
bers, whilst his fallier-in-Iaw, the 
King of Bavaria, ranged himself 
among the hostile forces. Ag'ain, in 
Jan. 1814, Murat, who had hitherto 
professed neutrality, concluded a pro- 
visional convention with England and 
a treaty of peace with Austria, though 
he did not ratify the treaties he had 
made by entering the field with the 
Allies. Therefore the Viceroy, falling’ 
bade on the Mincio, inflicted some 
severe defeats on the Austrians, and 
was able to hold in dieck thdir further 
plans. On the abdication of N. 
Eug-ine received instruction.? from the 
new war minister, General Dupont, 
directing him to conclude an armistice 
wiith the Austrian Marshal Bollegnrde, 
hostilities being now suspended. 
Further in.straclions came a month 
later to fall back upon Lyons, and 
with this event his Italian career may 
lie said to end. 

Many have accused Eugene of 
having deserted N. at the last moment 
— -when there was nothing further to 
be gahiecl by remaining loyal. There 
does not seem to be adequate ground 
for this assumption. The fact seems 
rather to be that he stood unflinchh^'ly 
steadfast though he received brilliant 
and seductive offers from almost every 
quarter. The intense hostility of the 
Austrian faction to the Bourbons had 
caused the Allies to consider PrSnqe 
Eugene as a possible successor to 
and' that this was known fp Beau- 
hamalls Is Indubifable, for N. hfrtiself 
declared tliat in 1814 bis had 

been assailed by tbe Allies' -vwm the 
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most tempting and ambitious offers in 
the hopes of winning him over to their 
side, but all to no purpose. 

Though the Congress of Vienna 
would have amply compensated him 
for the loss of his viceroyalty, Eugfene 
cx>ntented himself with retiring to 
Bavaria, residing at Munich, where he 
was created Due de Leuclitenberg 
and later Prince of Eichstadt. On 
Josephine’s death he revisited France, 
and the Bourbons endeavoured to Sn- 
duce him to take service under them. 
This he refused to do, but thought it 
right to pay his respects to Louis 
XVIII. for various acts of courtesy 
towaids his mother and himself. The 
monarch addressed him as “Prince,” 
not as General Beauharnais, the name 
announced. 

Darling the Hundred Days Eugfene 
Stood aloof, though it was strongly 
suspected lliat it was he who had con- 
veyed to N. the supposed intention of 
the allied .sovereigns to transfer him 
fronni Elba to St. Helena, and certainly 
N., though his step-son had taken no 
active part in affairs, enrolled him 
among the new peers of France and 
conferred upon hlim other honours. 
Yet it is also true that the returned 
Emperor liad said on the night of his 
arrival at the Tuileries : “ I count upon 
Eugene, I think he will come badt." 
But Beauharnais considered himself 
bound by his pledged word to the Tsar 
not to throw hi.s sword into the scale, 
and from various evidence it may be 
gathered that on the slightest move- 
ment of his Eugene would have been 
arrested, ft is certain that N. him- 
self never censured the conduct of 
Eug&ne; instead, he had nothing but 
praise and constant affection for his 
adopted son. After Waterloo he used 
all his influence on behalf of his step- 
father, and further, when hearing of 
the ill-treatment of N. at St. Helena, 
he made many appeals to Alexander 
in order to mitigate the sufferings 
of N. 

During his viceroy alty Eugene had 
amassed an ample fortune, so that in 
his retirement he enjoyed an income of 
240,000 lire a year, though this in- 
cluded Josephine’s heque-sts and his 
wife’s dowry. 

Eugene survived N. by only three 


years, dying at Munich on 21 Feb. 
1824, slruclc down by apoiflexy. His 
children were ; Josephine Maxi- 
milienne, born 12 March 1807, created 
Princess of Bologna by N., and in 
May 1823 married Oscar Bernadotte, 
Crown Prince of Sweden ; Hortense 
Eugdnie Napol^onne, born 28 Dec. 
1808, and married on 22 May 1826 
Prince Frederick, Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenzollern ; Auguste Charles 
Eugene Napoleon, born 9 Dec. 1810, 
Colonel of Chasseurs, and on his 
father’s death Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
married the Grand Duche.ss Maria, 
daughter of the T.sar of Russia; 
Auguste Emilie Eug'dnie Napoldomne, 
bom 31 July, 1812, and married in 
1829 Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil ; 
Louise Theodeline, born at Mantua 
13 April 1814, and married to the 
Count of Wurttemburg ; Maximilian 
Joseph, born 7 Oct. 1817, and marrlrxl 
in 1835 the Queen Maria 11 . of Portu- 
gal, the eldest daughter of his 
brother-in-law, Dom Pedro, who had 
abdicated in her favour. But for Itic 
opposition of France, thi.s son of 
Engine Beauharnais would liave 
reigned 3 n Belgium. 

0 eauha.rna.is, Fanny de ( 1738 - 
1813 ).— A/de Marie Anne Francoiso 
Mouchard, was the wife of Claude de 
Beauharnais, unde of Alexandre, the 
first husband of Josephine. She 
became well known in literary circles, 
gaining some repute by her writings, 
which were mostly verse. .She corre- 
sponded with Voltaire, and her salon 
was one of the most brilliant of the 
time, frequented as it was by the 
literary celebrities and wits of the day. 
Her merits as an author, however, 
were much disputed and in .some 
quarters ridiculed, as is evidenced in 
the well-known distich of Lebrun, 
translated by Byron as follows : 

EgW, beauty and poet, has two little 

crimes ; 

She makes her own face and does not 

make her rhymes. 

It was said iliat M. Cubiferes, who 
saved her from the guillotine during 
the Terror, co-roposed her verses and 
was also the cau.se of her separation 
from her husband. 
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Beauharnais, piran^oi® de, iyiai<>- 
quis cJo la Fei>t4-BsaDhai'naiiis ( 17 ' 56 « 
1823 ), — Brother-in-law to Josepbine 
by her first marriage to Alexandre dc 
Beauharnais (q.v.). He sat in the 
Assembly at Versailles as deputy for 
the noblesse and opposed a anotion 
brought forward by his brother 
Alexandre (who had joined the Revolu- 
tionary party) designed to deprive the 
King of the command of the army. A 
phrase he used in his opposing speech 
“that no amendment could be voted 
with honour” gave him his nickname 
Foul Beaiihavnais sans amendement. 
As, an ( 5 migT 4 he served in the army 
of Cond(i, and when N. became First 
Consul demanded that he should give 
place to Louis XVIII. Later, how- 
ever, he became a memiber of N.’s 
diplomatic corps and wafi French 
amba.ssador at Madrid. He displeased 
N. and was banished to Polognc 
(Poland), but reading this as Sologne, 
one of his country estate.s, the marqulis 
retired there. N. was .so amused that 
the error was not corrected. In iSi^j 
Beauharnais returned to Paris to re- 
new his allegiance to the Bourbons, 
and was made a peer of France. By 
h!i.s first marriage to his cousin, a 
daughter of Fanny de Beauharnais 
q.v.), he was the father of Fmitie 
q.v.), Mnie. Lavalettc. By his .second 
marriage ho had anO'ther dtuigbter, 
who married first the Comte de 
Qucrelles and secondly M. Laity, who 
was attached to the household of 
Napoleon III. 

Bea.uhar’iniaia, Hoi*teBise 
de ( 17 a 3 - 1837 ).~Queen of Holland, 
I>iiehe.s.se de Saint-Leu, daughter of 
Josephine by her first hu.sband, 
Alexandre do Beauharnais (q.v.), wife 
of Louis Boiaaparte (q/o.), N.’s 
younger brother, crexited by him King 
of Holland, mother of Napoleon HI., 
was born on lo April 1783 at Paris. 
She was born when her fatlter was 
living in the West Indies meditating 
a separation between himself and his 
wife, who at last in self-defence re- 
tired to the convent of Pantlemont 
and lodged a legal complaint against 
her husbapd. In these proceedings 
Josephine was vindicated, and 5 n 1785 
a separatlion tvas arranged, Hortense 
remaining in the custody of her 


mother. During these negotiations 
the child had been placed out to nurse 
for nearly two years under the care 
of the Mdre Rou.sseau at Chellcs- In 
the summer of 1788 she went to 
Martinique wiith her mother, living 
there for two years. On their return 
Beauharnais, a Revolutionist, was 
President of Ihe Assembly, and bis 
wife and children were, therefore, 
people of importance. 

But danger signals were not want- 
ing, and Josephine, concerned for the 
safely of her children, confided them 
to tihe care of her friends, the Prince 
de Salen-Kirbourg and his sister the 
Princcsse de Hohenzollern, who were 
leaving France. Beauluirnais, how- 
ever, thinking this limpolitic as imply- 
ing suspicion of the revolutionary 
government, caused them Lo be 
brought back. So Hortense returned 
lo live with her mother, and friends 
made at Ihis period, among thorn 
Mmc. de Rdmusat, have left descrip- 
tions of the delicate and wistful girl. 
With the growing distni.sL and sus- 
picion %vorking the ruin of so many 
around him, Beauharnais thought it 
well to comply with the decree of the 
Convention that the children of nobles 
should be 'instructed in. a trade. 
Accordingly Eugene was apprenticed 
to a carpenter and Hortense to a dress- 
maker. In the spring of I79<1 Beau- 
■harnai.s wa.s arresled and flung into 
prison, ihe fateful Carmelites, where 
shorlly afterwards Josephine, also a 
prisoner, was lodged. Tluis Hortense 
and her brother were left forlorn little 
fig'ures in the Paris of Ihe Terror. 
They vi-slitcd their parent.? in prison 
when permitted, convoyed by Marie 
Launay, the nurse or gouvemante, 
also by Forlund (q.i'.), Jo.scphine’s lap- 
dog, who carried secret new.s to the 
prisoners by means of papers attached 
to his collar. Sonne of the petit ions 
presented to the Convention and the 
Committee of Public Safety on the 
Beauharnais’ behalf were signed by 
these two chSldreti aged respeclivcdv 
eleven and twelve years of age. On 
23 July 1794 their father perished by 
the guillotine, on the 27th Robespierre 
fell. Ten days later and Josephine was 
free. 

Hortense now was placed tinder the 
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care of Madame Campan at her school 
at Saint-Germain, and it was from 
here in Jan. 1796 that she was taken 
to meet General Bonaparte. Both she 
and her brother were averse to the 
re-marfiag-e of Josephine, but they 
were reconciled by the kindness of 
their step-father, who spared no 
trouble in regard to them, even mak- 
ing lime in tlie few days between his 
wading and his departure for Italy 
to visit Horlense at Saint-Germain. In 
N.’s letters to Josephine mention is 
often made of Hortense and of gifts 
that he is sending her. When Bona- 
parte returned from Egypt, angered 
and disillusioned by the tales of hi.s 
wife’s unfaithfulness and determined 
to seek divorce, it was Hortense and 
her brother who brought about a re- 
conciliation. After the coup d’dtat of 
18 Brumaire her school life ended, and 
at the Petit Luxembourg she took her 
place beside her mother and began 
her iodal career. Not strictly beau- 
tiful, but possessing great charm and 
accomplishments, she made many 
friends, while N. himself alway.s 
pointed to her as a model of femininity 
and grace. She possessed a romantic 
temperament, and had Royalist sym- 
pathies, as did her mother, at which 
her step-father smiled and called her 
iis "little Chouanne ’’ or “Ven- 
d^enne.” She was slightly wminded 
in the affair of Nivdse, entering* the 
theatre afterwards with her hand 
bound by a handkerchief. In the pri- 
vate theatricals, which N. enjoyed so 
much, Ho'rtense was one of the most 
gifted among the performers, and was 
more often the recipient of her .step- 
father’s rare compliments than any 
Othei' — another item in tire score which 
the jealous Caroline Murat cherished 
against the Beauharnais — daughter as 
well as mother. 

Concerning the love affairs and 
marriage of Hortense many diverse 
views are held. According to Bour- 
rienne she loved Duroc, who when the 
match was proposed to him with diffi- 
cult _ conditions attached refused to 
consider it. This again is contra- 
dicted, and the opposing version is 
that Josephine, in her efforts to stave 
off the divorce which her husband’s 
family were always prompting him to, 


opposed Duroc’s suit, desiring that her 
daughter should marry a Bonaparte. 
It as further stated that Duroc, madly 
in love with Hortense, never forgave 
Josephine, and later refused her help 
and friendship. N. himself has left 
it on record that Josephine desired 
the Bonaparte connexion. Louis, his 
brother, also states this, and as to his 
feelings there are conflicting acxounts 
— that he struggled hard against the 
arrangement ; again, that he loved 
Hortense but that she repelled his love. 
The marriage proved a disaster, for 
Louis’ disposition was embittered by 
his persistent ill-health, and his 
jealousy was worked upon by the 
Bonapartes, especially the sisters, tO' 
whom can be traced the infamous and 
unjustifiable scandal that Hortcnsc’.s 
first child was the .son of N. him,sc!f. 
By a study of dates and events, if by 
no other circumstances, this story is 
seen to be without foundation. 'Phe 
little Napoleon Charles was adored by 
N., and was also negarclccl by 
Josephine as he who would save her 
from the ignominy of divorce. But 
this was not to be, for Ix>uas refu.sed to 
consider any idea of Ws brother’s 
adoption of the child, giving the 
paltriest reasons as excuse. Hortense 
was made the most miserable of 
women by these disputes, further by 
her husband’s command that she 
should not visit her mother. 

In 1804 Hortense became an lan- 
perial princess, and on 11 Oct. of that 
year her second .son Napoleon Louis 
was born. Domestic unhappinc.ss in- 
creased, and was not mitigated by 
the royal dignity when Louis became 
King and she Queen of Holland. In 
manner and dig'nity she was calm and 
unruffled, accepting all with a remark- 
able composure. Both Hortense and 
her brotlier present a strilring cx>ntra.st 
to the Bonapartes. In 1807 came the 
teriiible blow of the death of lihe well- 
loved Napoleon Charlc.s. The mother’s 
grief wa.s so intense that it affected 
her health, and several letter.s from N. 
to her on the subject are extant. 
This sorrow led to a reconciliation 
between, husband and wife, which, 
however, did not last long. Hortense 
after some time returned to Paris, and 
in the spring of 1808 her third son, 
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afterwards Napoleon III,, was Ixjrn, 
and scandal again attacked the unfor- 
tunate queen, attributing the paternity 
of the child to the Dutoh admiral Ver- 
huell. This also has been proved to 
be a baseless fabrication, On her re- 
covery she pleaded with her step-father 
not to be sent back to tlie morbid and 
fretful Louis. Then came her hus- 
band’s abdication, and while ho lived 
in exile, indeed from this time on- 
wards, a virtual separation between 
husband and wiife was an accepted 
fact. At this time the intimacy with 
Charles de Flahault [q.v.] Ls said to 
have begun, and seems to have been 
regarded by Hortense as a morganatic 
union. In the matter of Josephine’s 
divorce Hortense was of tlie opinion 
tliat her mother would be happier once 
it was settled than living on in the 
midst of intrigue and worry. 

She was always a devoted and atten- 
tive mother, tlie care and education of 
her sons being her first consideration. 
Her deepest sorroav was caused by 
Louis’ repeated attempts to obtain 
pos.session of them. 

After the first alxlication Hortense, 
like her mother, was treated with the 
greatest consideration and honour by 
the Allies. The T.sar extorted from 
the Bourbons the recognition of hei 
title of Diiche.sse de Saint-Leu, and 
succeeded in retaining her projjerty for 
her. To her Wellington unbent from 
his usual grimness, and when she went 
before laDiiis XVIII, to seek his inter- 
vention in the dispute with her hus- 
band over the custody of her children, 
he also was impressed by her distinc- 
tion and charm. During this time her 
house was said to be a rendezvous for 
plotting Imperialists, and certainly her 
admiration for and devotion to the 
Napoleonic cause never waned, as 
her sons’ careers testify, Josephine’s 
death at thli.*! time was a severe ItSal 
to Hortense, who, despite their diverse 
characters, bore a strong affection for 
her mother. 

During the Hundred Days sJie took 
her place beside N., ocaipying with 
lier sons at the palace the place of 
Marie Louise and the King of Rome, 
Hortense, though not long cognisant 
of the scandal dirculated regarding the 
paternity of her first Son, refused to 
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listen to those who said that in so 
doing she would revive it. As his 
daughter, she was beside him in that 
troublous time. In her company N. 
paid a pathetic visit to Malmaison, 
so desolate without Josephine. 

After tlie second abdication the ex- 
queen, exiled from France, settled at 
Arenenberg with Louis Napoleon, the 
elder son being claimed by his father. 
Misfortune dogged her footsteps. Her 
dearly loved brother Eugine died in 
1824 ; her second son also, after taking 
part in the Romagna rising in 1831. 
She was greatly interested in the 
political ambitions of Louis Napoleon, 
but also exceedingly apprehensive con- 
cerning them. After the failure of 
the Strasburg enterprise and his arrest 
her health vi.sibly declined, and a year 
after (1837) she died, cheered, how- 
ever, by the presence of her son. At 
her grave, the only member of the 
Bonaparte family pi'csent was her 
inveterate enemy, Caroline Mural. 
Hortense was the autlior of some 
romances and the composer of several 
well-known songs, among them the 
famous Partani pour la Syrie, the 
words of which were translated by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Beauiiarnaia, Louise Emiito cfe, 
Comtesae de Uavaletta.— Was die 
daughter of tlie Marquis de Beauhar- 
nais and granddaughter of the cele- 
brated Fanny de Beauiharnais. In 1792 
her father joined! the prince.s at Coblenz, 
while she and her mother remained 
in Paris. The latter was thrown into 
prison, where she remained for two 
years, while Einilie was left to the 
care and mercy of .some servants. 
After g Thermidor her mother was 
released, and she immediately sent 
her daughter to Madame Campan’s 
establishment. In 1796 slhe married 
the Comte de Lavalette (q-v,) at N.’s 
wish, and the union pitwed a very 
happy one. In 1815 her husband was 
sentenced to death, and in her anxiety 
and trouble oyer hig fate and conse- 
quent escape she lost her reason, which 
later, however, she recovered undfer 
the devoted care of her husband. A 
dattghtor, Josephine, was bom of this 
union, who was married at th0 early 
ago of fifteen (in oonsJidergtion .of her 
father’s misfortunes) fo M. de Forget, 
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of an Auvcrg-ne family. A son born 
at the time of Lavalettc’s imprison- 
ment died almost immediately owingf 
to the distraught condition of the 
mother. 

Bea.Mhairna!s, Stephanie Louise 
A(:ir'icrsnetie( 17 ’ 89 - 1860 )i — Was the 
daughter of the Comte Claude de 
Beauharnais and Mdlle. de Le.say- 
Marnesia, whom he had married early 
in life. On her mother’s death a rich 
Eng'lishwoman adopted her and sent 
her to a convent, her father practically 
deserting her. N., however, hearing 
of the girl through. JosepMne, ordered 
that she be brought to Paris; she was 
then sent to Madame Campan to com- 
plete her education. At the age of 
seventeen (1806) she became a member 
of the Imperial family. The hereditary 
Prince of Baden fell in love with the 
young girl and asked her hand in 
marriage. N, favoured the match, 
but Stephanie, it is said, objected. 
Madame de Rdmusat (q^v.) malics the 
circumstance an opportunity for innu- 
endoes against N., which have been 
extensively quoted, though of evidence 
there is practically none. On 7 April 
1806 the marriage took place at the 
Tuileries with great pomp and splen- 
dour, especially in the gowns and 
jewels worn by Josephine and the 
members of the family. The bride 
received magnificent presents and 
trousseau. Her father was present 
at the ceremony, thoug'h playing' a 
very small part in the mardiage of 
his daughter. 

At finst .the union seemed to promise 
anything but happines.s owing to 
Stephanie’s dislike of her husband. 
After a while, however, she proved 
an admirable Wife, and on N.’s down- 
fall her husband indignantly refused 
the solicitations of his family to re- 
pudiate his wife, who when a long 
and painful Illness owertoolc him 
nursed him U'itli exemplary care and 
affection. Turn daughters and a son 
were born of the union. The former 
were Josephine, who married Prince 
Oharles of Hohenzollern, and Marie, 
who became the wife of the Duke of 
Hamilton in 1843. The son died in 
infancy — or is supposed to have 
done SO' — ^though the case of Kaspar 
Hauser (q-v.) showed that many 


thought otherwise, or that if the 
child did die it was by I he designs 
of his Linde, Loui.s Aiiguslu.s Wil- 
liam. I'he Princess Stephanie was 
warmly welcomed at the court of 
Napoleon III. She died in 18G0. 

Beauregard, Fourreau d©. — 
N.’s physician-in-ahief at Elba, had 
formerly been veterinary surgeon to 
the imperial slable.s. He paid N. 
daily visits, frequently when he vva.s 
in his hath, and brought the gossip 
of the place. To his suggestion as 
to the probable results of drinking 
some hot soup N. replied tartly : 
“In spite of Aristotle and his cabal, 
at my age I know how' to drink, and 
do not need to he taught by you.’’ 

Belgium. — Belgium, conquered by 
Pichegru in the campaign ■of 1794, 
was formally ceded to France by tlic 
Treaty of Lundville on g Feb. 1801. 
Throughout the Consulate and the 
Empire it remained pracfically a part 
of France, receiving* the Code Naf)o~ 
Uon, and sharing in the fortunes of 
the greater country. At the same time 
it is evideni that Bonaparte regardctl 
it as a valuable po.ssession, for he held 
to it tenaciously during the whole of 
his career. In 1805, after tlio Battle 
of Trafalgar, when the Emperor was 
anxious to treat wtitli. the Tsar of 
Russia, the latter sent his aide-tle- 
camp, Dolgoroiiki, to ask that French 
troops be withdrawn from Belgium, 
but N. refused to comply. Again in 
iSt4 resolved that Belgium must 
not be ceded. Much of the inlcre.sL 
of the famous Hundred Day.s centred 
in Belgium. The French and Prussian 
Armie.s were there, and there N, con- 
centrated with all his available forces. 
And on its historic soil the Empire re- 
ceived Us death-blow at Waterloo. On 
tire downfall of N. Belgium was united 
with Holland to form the Ulingdom of 
the Nctherland.s, ruled over by Prince 
William Frederick of Nas.sau, repre- 
senting the restored house of Orange. 
An attempt made by Talleyrand to 
reserve the grand duchy of Luxcni^ 
bourg and the sec of Lidgc to France 
was frustrated. The union of Belgium 
and Holland (agreed upon at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 31 May 1815) was not 
altogether a happy arrangement. The 
Belgians were Catholics, the Dutdh 
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Protestants ; and to reHgficms differ- 
ences were added those of race and 
temperament. Some fifteen years later 
the countries were once more separate. 

Beresina, Battle of the.— Durlingf 
the terrible retreat from Moscow 
Oiidinot was ordered by N. to con- 
struct bridges for the passage of the 
French troops across the Beresina at 
Studicnlca. 'lihe majority of the men 
had accomplished the crossing', when 
at 8 a.m. on 28 Nov. 1812 the Rus- 
sians, under T.sahitschagov and Witt- 
genstein, attacked. Ney, Oudinot and 
Victor, with the remaining French 
troop.s, bravely held the Russians while 
the rest of the g^rande amide passed 
over. The Russian actual offen.sive 
was repulsed, but the losses of the 
French were disastrous, and probably 
amounted to about 25,000 men, num- 
bers of whom were drowned lin the 
river. 

Ber^, Grand Duchy of. — A small 
Napoleonic slate formed from the 
Prus.sifin duchy of Clevcs and the 
Bavarian appanage of Berg, ceded by 
Bavaria in 1806 in exchange for Ans- 
baoh and the eastern part of Clevcs. 
It wa.s valued by N. a.s a military out- 
post of oonsidorable importance, but 
was noit actually annexed. Never- 
theless, it received French codes, 
taxc.s, coinage, and wa,s under Frenah 
government from 1808 onwards for 
about live years, while at the .same 
time its rnanufacturc.s (the fniit of 
considerable industrial activity) were 
prevented by a tariff from entering 
France. Its position was thus anoma- 
lous and not too advantageous. In 
1806 the Emperor entrusted the 
government of the grand duchy to 
Prince Joachim Murat, a brilliant 
soldier and the husband of Caroline 
Bonaparte, who so constantly com- 
plained oif the narrow confine.s of the 
principality that N., to appease his 
ambjtious .sister, from time to time 
enlarged it by additions of territory 
taJeen from Prus.sia, till in 1808 it 
numbered 900,000 inhabitants. In 
that year Murat, who had carried 
out and contemplated many works of 
public improvement, was called away 
and made King ttf Naples, and was 
followed as ruler of Berg by an Im* 
perial CamfflSssioner, Count Beugnot, 


whose period of office was attended by 
excellent results, thoiig'h N.’s huge 
levies of taxes and demand for con- 
scripts partially deslmyed the fruits 
of good government. Shortly after 
the appointment of Count Beugnot 
tha grand-ducal title was given to 
Prince Napoleon Louis, a child of 
four, and the son of King Louis of 
Holland. On the fall of N. the grand 
duchy of Berg was governed, together 
with Saxony and certain other terri- 
tories, by the “Central Administration 
of Reconquered Territories,” a body 
established by the Allied Powers; and 
at the Congre.ss of Vienna in 1815 it 
was transferred to Prussia. 

Ber^ers-op-Zoom, Battle of. — 
Fought on 19 Sept. 1799 between 
35,000 Britiish and Russians under the 
Duke of York, and the Frencli under 
Vandamme. The Briti.sh were suc- 
cessful in the centre and left, forcing 
back ia confusion the whole line of 
the fiVench, who lo'.st 2,000 killed 
and wounded in this part of the field, 
besides 1,000 prisoners; but on the 
right the Russians were utterly routed, 
and owing to this disa.ster the Duke 
of York was oibliged to withdraw his 
troops to his original itosition. The 
Russian losses were over 3,500 killed 
and wounded and 26 guns. 

Bernadott©, J©ara Baptist© 
Jules ( 1763 - 1844 ).— French marslial, 
who became Charles XIV., King of 
Sweden and Norway (i8i8) and 
founder of the present royal liouse 
of Sweden, was bom at Pan in the 
Lower Pyrenees 011 26 Jan. 1763, son 
of Henri Bernadotte, proairator at 
Pau, and Jeanne St. Jean. Originally 
the family name was De Poney, but 
at the beginning of the .seventeenth 
century was changed to Bernadotte. 
At an early age he enlisted In the 
French Army, hi.s first experiences 
being gained in Cor.s'ica. On the out- 
brealc of the Revolution his outstand- 
ing military qualitiics advanced him 
rapidly, and he became a commander, 
when Klti^ber, noticing his capabilities, 
obtf^ned fpr him an appointment as 
general of brigade In the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, and in thart 
capacity he fought in the Battle of 
Fl^inis, when he wasi appointed 
general of division. In 1797 be 
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in motion a force to defend Antwerp, 
and at was in this conneKion that 
Fouche delivered tihe proclamation 
sufficiently menacing and insolent to 
the absent Emperor, while the same 
minister in urging; the sulking; Berna- 
■dotte to accept the command told him 
not to afford N. an occasion to stigma- 
tize him as one who declined to serve 
his country. But already N. had re- 
lented towards Bernadotte, and had 
himself given permission to General 
Clarke to send the marshal to defend 
Antwerp. He undertook the command 
and forced the invaders to evacuate all 
the points they had invested, including 
the island of Walcheren. 

In 1810 he was appointed governor 
of Rome, and was about to proceed 
to hi.s post when he received the news 
that he was elected successor to the 
Swedish throne, there being no heir of 
Charles XIII. Two rcassons were re- 
Ep-on.sible for this choice — ^firstly, that 
Sweden, always in fear of Russia and 
a possible war with that power, 
favoured the election of a soldier, a 
choice which had the support of the 
Swedish .\riny ; secondly, the kindness 
and moderation with which, as has 
tseen stated, he treated not only the 
Danes but the many Swedish prisoners 
falling into his hands told largely in 
his favour. Another reason was that 
the country hoped to secure the pro- 
tection of N. by their choice. 

On 2 Nov. 1810 Bernadotte made hi.s 
entry into Stockholm ; on the 5th he 
received the homage of the e.slates 
and was adopted by Charles XIII. 
under the name of Charles John. As 
the monarch was too old and infirm to 
discharge the duties of royalty and the 
dissensions of the council of state were 
many and troublesome, the govern- 
ment of the country, and especially the 
control of foreign affalirs, passed into 
the hands of the new Crown Prince. 
His ambition, only inflamed by his 
accession of rank and power, sought 
further aggrandizement, this time in 
the matter of territory. At once he 
conceived the plan of adding Norway 
to Sweden. His plan, was to treat 'with 
the anti-NapoleonIc powers and per- 
suade them to punish Denmark for her 
loyalty to France by wresting Norway 
from hen By the secret treaty with 
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Russia (5 April 1S12) Bernadotte 
undertook to send 30,000 men to take 
the field against N. In Germany in 
return for a promise from Alexander 
guaranteeing to Swcde.n the possession 
of Norway. On the outbreak of the 
Franco-Rubsian war a conference was 
arranged between the Tsar and Berna- 
dotle at AI>o on 30 Aug. 1812, and 
the result was that Alexander under- 
took to place an army extrps of 35,000 
men at his dispo.sal for the oonquc.st 
of Norway. He tcx>k part in the 
Leipsic campaign, and although the 
Allies had lo point out to him that his 
finst obligation vva.s to themselves, pro 
perly objecting to the use, of subsidies 
in his plot for Norwegian subjugation 
before their common enemy vva.s over- 
come, he 'held the approaches to Berlin 
in a .skilful maimer against Oiidinot in 
Aug. and Ney in Sept. After Lcipsic 
he put aside any further obligation lo 
the Allies, and proceeded on hi.s w.iy 
to cripple Denmark and seize Norway. 
This he accompli.shed, and on ii\ Nov. 
1814 Norway wa.s united to Sweden. 
On 5 Feb. 1818 Charles XIII. died, 
and Bernadotte succeeded as Charles 
XIV. of Sweden and Norway. He 
died at Stockholm on 8 March 1844. 
He was succeeded by his son Oscar 
(1799-1859), to whom N. had stood 
godfather, giving him the name Oscar 
wdien, as he himself said, “he was 
raving mad with Ossian.” On 19 Juno 
1823 this prince married Pilincess 
Josephine Maximilienne, the daughter 
of Eugriie de Beanhnrnais, and grand- 
daughter of the Empress Josephine. 

Berthier, Louis Alexandre (1763- 
181S).— Prince of Neiichfltel mul 
Wagram, marshal of France and chilef 
of staff under N, ; was born at Ver- 
sailles on 20 Feb. 1753. Hi.s father, 
an officer of the covps de ginie, gave 
his son an excellent education in 
mathematics and the military ai-t 
generally, and this contributed materi- 
ally to his later .success, He enlisted 
at the age o'f seventeen and served on 
ffie staff, in the engineers and the 
Prince de Lambesq’s dragoons. Next 
he went with Rochambeau to North 
America, in 1780, as lieutcnarat, return- 
iing wiffi a colonelcy. Various .staff 
posts and a military mission to Prus- 
sia occupied his energies up to the out- 
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break of the Revolution, when lie was 
chief of staff of the National Guard 
of Versailles, and in this capacity he 
protected the aunts of Louis XVI., 
assisting in their e.scape (lygi). He 
joined the Republican cause and 
became chief of staff to Marshal 
Luckner, and in the Argonne campaign 
played a notable part under Diimouriez 
and Kellermann. In the Venddan war 
of t793"S again served with dis- 
tinction, and in 1796 became general 
of division and ciiief of staff to the 
army of Italy under Bonaparte. Ber- 
th ierhs peculiar gifts soon appealed to 
the. oommander-in-chief, who knew 
well how to appreciate the thorough 
grasp and mastery of detail, the 
capacity for work, the comprehension 
and accuracy which Bcrthier pos- 
se.ssed to .such a remarkable degree. 
Henceforth to the end of N.’s career 
he was Iresidc him, and his life may be 
said to be bound up in the history of 
the Napoleonic wars. “ During the 
space of eighteen years and thirough- 
out sixteen campaigns — in Italy, 
Egypt, Germany, Poland, Russia, 
France — he rarely quitted lii.s master’s 
side; for, during that long period, he 
had no command in the field. As N.’s 
nuijor-gend'fal he was occupied in ic- 
ceiving his instructions and transmit- 
ting them to the respective armies. He 
accompanied him in his carriage, and 
as they rode along Bonaparte woukl 
examine the order-book and the report 
of the po.sition.s : Bertbier noted down 
his directions, and, at the first station 
they came to, made out' the orders 
and individual details with admirable 
decision and dispatch.” After the 
brilliant camipaigmi of 1796 and tho 
peace of Campo Fonnio, he was left in 
charge of the army, and in this capacity 
organized the Roman Republic (1798). 
He seiwed with N. in Egypt, and on 
the return to Pari.s assisted in the 
coup iVMtit of i8 Bnimaire (Nov. 
1799), after which he, held the position 
of minister of war for a while. 
Throughout the Marengo campaign 
Berthicr wa.s nominal head of the army 
of reserve, but as the First Consul 
was with the army he was, of course, 
simply filling his old position of chief 
of .staff to N., while he was siib.se- 
quehlly employed in civil and diplo- 


matic negotiations. On the proclama- 
tion of the Empire, Bei thier was made 
a marshal of France, and in 1806, after 
Austcrlitz and Jena, was first created 
Due de Valengin and next Prince de 
Neuchatel. In the following year he 
was made vice-constable of the 
Empire. He served in the Peninsula 
(1808), and after the Austrian cam- 
paign (1809) became Prince of 
Wagram. N. also gave him large 
gifts of money and property, thus 
amply rewarding bis services. A 
passion of Berthier's for Madame Vis- 
conti was carried to a lidiculous point, 
and at last N. insisted on the Prince 
of Wagram marrying a niece of Ihc 
King of Bavaria, He vva.si in his old 
post in the Russian campaign (1812L 
Germany (1813), ^’td F’rance (1814). 
N. undoubtedly placed his faith in Ber- 
thier when all the others were desert- 
ing him, but when he saw beyondi a 
doubt that the one upon whom he had 
depended most and whom he had 
favoured beyond all was also a trailor, 
the blow was truly a severe one. 
Savary in his memoirs even asserts 
that Berthier was engaged in a plot 
to assassinate N., a statement which 
was also supported by the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes. Pie accepted a peerage 
from, Louis XVIII. With alacrity, and 
was one of the King’s companions on 
his entiy into Paris. While N. was at 
Elba he kept in touch with Berthier, 
even gding so far as to acquaint him 
with his projects. The position was 
difficult, too much so for Berthier, 
who, in trying to steer a middle course, 
was .suspected by both N. and Louis. 
During the Hundred Days he with- 
drew to Bamberg, where bis death 
occurred on i June 1815. His death 
was strange and the mystery of it is 
unfatliomed. Some say that be com- 
mitted suidide from remorse on hear- 
ing and seeing Russian troops march- 
ing to invade France. This he did by 
flinging himself from a baloeny. But 
another version state.s Chat he was 
pushed therefrom by ma.sked members 
of a secret society. In an estimate of 
Berthier’s career it cannoif be said thfat 
he whs a great dotanmoder, for in 
1809, when he was 'in temporati’ OOpt- 
niand of the French Army in Bavarfa, 
an unlooked-for series Pf'ireverses was 
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BWcher, Gebhaird Leberecht, 
Peine® von (! 742 -t 818 ).— Prussian 
field-marshal ; wa.s born at Rostodt in 
Mecklenburg on 16 Dec, i5'43. When 
he first entered the military service, 
at the age of foisrteen, he was fighting 
against the Prussians phut Jiaving been 
made prisoner by them m the Pomer- 
anian. campaign {1760), he was in- 
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duced to enter the Prussian Army, 
where he became an officer in the Red 
I-Iussar.s, showing caily evidence of 
the fiery and intiepld siiirit which dis- 
tinguished him in Liter years. But a 
wild and dissipated character in pri- 
vate life proved a bar to promotion ; 
in high dudgeon at having been passed 
over, he retired from the army in 1773, 
turned his attention to farming, and 
only resumed his military career after 
the lap.se of fifteen years. Thereafter ho 
took part in several campaigns again.st 
the French, and wa.s promoted to 
lieutenant-general in 1801 and in 1806 
to general. A da.shing c.avalry leader, 
he made a brilliant display at Aucr- 
stadt, chaiging the French again and 
again ; but he was forced to withdraw 
and finally to surrender at Ralkau. 
1-Iaving been exchanged for another 
prisoner, General Victor, he became 
military governor of Pomerania, a 
post of which he was deprived in 1812, 
when a too free expre.ssion of opinion 
bi ought him into temporary di.sgrace 
with the authorities. However, when 
the War of Liberation (1813-1814) 
broke out Blticher was given the com- 
mand of the army of Silesia, with 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau on his 
staff, and qo,ooo men— Ru.ssians and 
Prussian.s — ^under him. Bliicher’s most 
notable performance in the campaign 
of 1813 was his defeat of Macdonald 
at the Katebaoh, in Silesia. He also 
played a consfiderable part at the battle 
of Leipsic. Early in 1814 he crossed 
Into France, where he was several 
times vanquished ; but his wonted 
courage and energy suffered no 
diminution, and at length he d<tfeati.>d 
the French at Laon in .such wise that 
the fate of the Frenoii cause was 
.sealed. With his Silesian troops he 
marched on Paris, which he entered 
on 31 March. He showed a violent 
desire to wreak vengeance on the 
French capital for the hardships the 
Prussians had suffered, and was only 
restrained with difficulty by his allies. 
On 3 June he wa.s made Prince of 
Wahlsladt, after which he retired to 
Silesia. 

The return of N. from Elba called 
the hot-headeri veteran once more to 
the field. At the outset of the Water- 
loo campaign he .sustained a .severe 
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defe-at at Ligny, but this was more 
than obliterated by his subsequent 
action at Waterloo. At great incon- 
venience to himself he brought his 
troops to Wellington’s aid, assisted 
in crushing the enemy, and relent- 
lessly pursued' the scattered remnants 
of their army. For the second time 
he marched into Paris at the head of 
his troops. It is an ojx;n question 
whether Bliicher’s timely arrival at 
Waterloo was or was not a precon- 
certed move. Some authorities hold 
that' the idea originated with Gneisc- 
natt, the tactical genius of the Prussian 
army ; others, again, attribute it to 
Bliicher himself. There is a rather 
wiki story that Wellington rode to 
Wavre under cover of night to ask 
for reinforcements, and this during 
the progress of the battle ! Ho'wever 
this may be, the oppoitune interference 
of the Prussians was undoubtedly one 
of the most important factors in the 
battle. After the second taking of 
Paris Bliicher retired from active life. 
He died at Krieblowitz, in Silesia, on 
12 Sept. 1819. 

Notwithstanding the .succe.ss of his 
arms, Bliicher is by no means the 
most attractive of historical charac- 
ters, It is true that he posses.sed 
certain qualiitie.s of value to a sol- 
dier — courage, daring, energy and 
indomitable perseverance. N. said 
of him once : “ Le vieux diable 

m’a tou jours attaqu^ avee la m6me 
viguetir; .s’il eta'it battu, un instant 
aprds il se reaicontrait prfit pour le 
combat.” And that fitly summarizes 
Bliicher’s military capacity. Of tac- 
tical skill he had none; he was 
obliged to depend for strategy on 
Gneisenau and other officers of bis 
staff. His patriotism so-called was 
nothing’ more nor less than an in- 
tense hatred for N. and for the 
French generally — a. feeling whidi 
likewise actuated his army as a driving 
power, taking the place of more 
lofty and noble .sentiments. A story 
is told ilhi.stfative of Bliicher’s hate. 
While taking" Ms sword exercises, it 
is said, he used to lunge at an 
imaginary foe, saying with each 
vicious thni-st, “ Napoleon ! ” Again, 
■wHien the French asked for an arnii* 
stice during Ms march on Paris he 


consented to grant it only on condi- 
tion that N. was deiivereci up to him 
alive or dead. Needless to say that 
the French did not give up their Ftre 
Violette to the hot-headed Prussian ! 
Then, too, Bliicher was un, scrupulous 
in war, without respect for iieutral- 
Sties ; while only the combined dis- 
suasion of the Allied commanders 
sufficed to prevent him from blowing 
up the bridge of Jena and terroristing 
Paris. Add to this that in private life 
he was much given to self-indulgence, 
a man of unbridled temper and pas- 
sions, and we have a none too pleasing 
portrait of this hero of Waterloo, 

BoSasy d’Ans-las, Fmrufois An- 
■toirse de ( 17 S 6 -t 828 ). — French states- 
man ; was born in 1756, and after being 
well educated took up literature. In 
1789 he began his public life as deputy 
to the States-General, and during the 
Rcvolutionaiy period played a promi- 
nent part, showing himself possessed 
of much firmness, disinterestedness 
and courage, besides being’ extremely 
level-headed, I;Ii.s desire for modera- 
tion caused suspicions of royalism to 
gather around him, and he was accused 
of disloyalty to the republic. On 18 
Fruefidor he was banished, and settled 
in England until the formation of the 
Consulate. He became a member of 
the Tribunate in xSoi, and N. made 
him a senator in 1805. He was in 
favour of the Emperor’s abdication in 
1814, but returned to his allegliance to 
N. during the Hundred Days, being- 
proscribed on the second Restoration 
for a short time. He worked hard for 
the liberty of the press, and amongst 
h'is literary works perhaps the best 
known 5 s his Eisai sur la vie et les 
opinions de M. de Malesherhes. He 
died in 1828. 

Bonaparte, Carl© SVIaria,— See 
Buonaparte, Carlo Maria.,, 

Bonaparte, CHarles l„out9 
Napoieon {1S08 - ta78), — Became 
Emperor of the French under the 
title of Napoleon III . ; was the third 
son of Louis Bonaparte, brother of 
the first Emperor, and Hbrtense 
Beauharnais, the daughter of 
Josephine. Broughfciip and educated In 
Switzerlaitd, he became head of the 
Napoleonic dynasty upon the death of 
the King of Rome. For some yeare 
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he resided ia exile in America and 
England, from Lime to time making; 
abortive aLtonipts Lo have himself pro- 
claimed Empeior of the h reach, the 
last of which resulted in his hnprison- 
ment in the fortress of Ham, where he 
passed his time in literary work. After 
a confinement of neaily five years he 
succeeded in mahing bis escape to 
Engiand. The rcvoKifion of Feb. 
1848 gave him his opportunity, and, 
hastening to France, he was elected to 
represent no fewer than four depart- 
ments in the Constituent Assembly. 
In the same year he was elected 
president of the French Republic by 
a majority of more than four million 
votes. Almost immediately he com- 
menced to combat the measures of 
the Assembly, and on 2 Dec. 185 r, 
with the assistance of the army, he 
dissolved the constitution, was elected 
president foT ten years, and shortly 
■afterwards was proclaimed Emperor. 
His policy was a .mixture of callous 
opportunism and repres.sioa, and in 
foreign affairs he assumed the airs ol 
?t dictator. No extended sketch of his 
tortuous career can be affoi'ded in this 
place, in which he is only noticed in 
virtrre of lus family connexion with 
his great namesake. In 1853 he mar- 
ried Eugd-nie de Montijo, a Spanish 
countess, who, it was whispered, urged 
him forward in his schemes of annexa- 
tion. In July 1870 be declared wun 
upon Prussia, rvith re.sults that are too 
widely known to necc.ssitate their I'c- 
hearsal. On the conclusion of hostili- 
ties he joined his wife at Cbislehurst, 
in Kerit, where he died, a broken man, 
on 9 Jan. 1873. 

BoraaRartCj Clharries Lucion 
iluleai Laoreitt (1803-1857). — Prince 
of Caiitno, eldest son of Lucien Bona- 
parte, brother of N. In 1822 he mar- 
ried his cousin, Z^naidc Bonaparte, the 
daughter of Joseph. With the excep- 
tion of the years 1846-49, when he took 
part iti the revolution in Italy, his 
career Was that of n scientist rather 
than, a politician. At the age of twenty- 
two he began the publication of an 
dmenean Ornithnlogy (4 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1835-33), whM fully estab- 
lii^ed his reputation. Many other 
works Sn zoology followed, including 
the three voluiines of the Iconogfaphia 


della fauna Itnlica (Rome, 1832-41). 
When forced to take lefug'c in Ilot- 
land, after the political troubles in 
Italy, he again lurnod Ills .'ittcntion 
to science, and published lurther 
works on his researches. Ills family 
consisted of eight childien, who sui- 
vived him ; Joseph Lucien Chai Ics 
Napoleon, Prince of Canvno (1824-05), 
who died leaving no heir; Lucien 
Louis Joseph Napoleon, born in 1828, 
took holy orders in 1853, and became 
cardinal in 1868; Julie Charlotte 
Z6naide Paulino Lmtitia Dtfsirde 15 ar- 
tholome, who married the Marquis 
of Roccagiovine ; Chailotle Ilonorine 
Josephine, who married Count Priniob ,' 
Marie Desiree Eugdnic josopliino 
Philominc Jacqueline,^ mat lied to the 
Count Campclloi; Auguste AmiMic 
Maximilienne Jacqueline, married lo 
Count CiabrieUi; Napoleon Charles 
Grdgoire Jacques PJiilippc, born 
1839, married the Princes.<} Rtispoli, 
by whom he had two daiig'htcrs ; 
and Bnthilde Aloy.so J..donie, mariied 
lo the Comte dc Camhaedrd-s. Thit, 
branch is now extinct. 

Bonaparte, Ofiristine lEBenor©, 
n 4 © Boyei’(I 773 -ta 00 ).~The first wife 
of Luoien Bonaparte (q.v,), wa.s the 
daughter of an innkeeper of St. 
Maximin, where Lucien met her when 
stationed at that town as commissary 
to the army. They were married in 
1794, the biidc being two years older 
than her husband, who was then no 
more than nineteen. 

She was a beautiful uoman, and of 
a lovable di.sposition, and deservedly 
beloved by Lucien. After the marriage 
.she was received by Joseph and his 
wife, also by that oltl friend of the 
Bonapartes, Mme. Permon, a fticl 
which is mentioned by Latucltp Per- 
mon (Duchesse d’Abrantes) in her 
Memoirs : “ . . . when Lucien made 
his strange match with Mile. Boyer 
my mother received her like a daughter, 
and was the first to discover an angel 
under the form of a woman." 

She bore two daughters to Lucien, 
Charlotte liu 1796, and Cbni-sUne 
Egypta (.so named because her birth 
took place at the time of N.’.s Egyir- 
lian expedition) in 1798', She died in 
rSoo, deeply mourned by her husband, 
who bad her buried at his chSteau of 
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Plessis-ChnrnanL, raiSiiig a beautiful 
monument to her memory. 

Bomtaparte. ilcroime (1784-1860). 
— Biother of N. ; born at Ajaccio 15 
Nov. 17S4. When political developments 
compelled the family (o leave Corsica 
in 1793 Jerome accompanied them ; was 
then educated at Juilly, where lie re- 
mained until the revolution of 1799 
made N. head of the consular g-overn- 
ment. He then lei I college, and in his 
fifteenth year entered the navy. Affec- 
tionate but headstrong- and impetuous 
by nature, a more than usual number 
ol indiscretions and extravagances 
tvore indulged in Ijy Jerome. N., fond 
of his young-est brother, remonstrated 
frequently and sharply, but with little 
avail ; he called him a “ petit polisson ” 
with some truth, for in later years the 
hopes placed in Jerome wete disap- 
pointed. About this Lime his ship, 
with otheis, was ordered to the West 
Indies, and thcie, blockaded by the 
British, Jerome lolt his ship and 
travelled through the United Slates. 
At Baltimore he met a Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson, with whom he fell violently 
in love and married, though still a 
minor (1803). This proceeding, a 
diiect breaah of discipline and French 
law, angcied N., and when Jerome, 
returning- to France, brought his wdfe 
tvith him, she was forbidden to land 
on French soil. In an interview at 
Ale.ssandrla, Jerome tried in vain to 
prevail upon his brolher to revoke his 
deciiiion. His wife proceeded to Eng- 
land, living for a -while at Camberwell, 
where she gave birth to a son, Jerome 
Napoleon (1805). 

In the spring of 1S05 Jerome was 
placed in command of a small squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean, and in Nov. 
sailed again for the West Indies with 
a small fleet under Admiral Willaumez, 
the object being to ravage and devas- 
tate those islands. The ships were, 
however, scattered by severe storms, 
but on tlte return voyage Jerome suc- 
ceeded in inflicting damage on Bditish 
commerce, landing in France Aug. 
1806. On his arrival in Paris he was 
decorated with the cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, made a rear- 
admiral and created a prince of 
France. In the campaign of 1806 
he commanded a division of South 


Germans, Bavarians and Wurttem- 
burgers ; while, after Jena, several 
Prussian towns surrendered to him. 
The question of his marriage was still 
imsettled. A divorce was commanded 
by the Emperor, and Jeiome, fickle 
and venal, now' showed no opposition. 
This divorce, hou'ever, the Pope re- 
fused to sanction, but N. annulled the 
marriage by an imperial decree, and 
jemme, in accordance whh the poli- 
tical designs of the Emperor, married 
the Piinccs.s Catheiine of Wurttern- 
burg (1807). By the Treaty of Tilsit 
(7 Jul) 1807) he became King of the 
nen^ kingdom of Wc.sipbalia. But it 
needed a m.'in of vasLlj superior calibre 
to Jerome to carry out the system de- 
vised by N. for the subjugation of the 
German peoples, in essence a system 
of denationalization. His words of 
advice to Jerome .sufficiently indicaled 
his wishes, “that the .sight of just 
laws and good administration would 
do more than the greatest victories 
to consolidate the Napoleonic system 
in Germany.” Jerome certainly had 
good intentions, like all amiable and 
easy nature.s, and to agreeable rnfiii- 
ners he united) sympathy and a facile 
quickness of mind. But any good 
qualities were rendered nugatory by 
his lack of re.straint, his boundless 
self-esteem and self-wdli, above all by 
his love of vulg-ar display and base 
pleasure.?. All the efforts of his am- 
bitious brother to inspire him with 
.some measure of his own limitles,s 
ambition, to awake within him a desire 
to accomplish great things, Were fruit- 
less, To Jerome kingship merely re- 
presented a wider field for luxury and 
display. In the words of an eminent 
authority : “The .scanty revenues of 
the kingdom were wa.sted on worthless 
favourites. The pay of the troop.? was 
in arrears, and in the .spring of 1809 
a serious mutiny bix>ke out.” Before 
this the King was helpless. His un- 
popularity was apparent on nil sides, 
even tlioughi the connexion with 
France had in many ways benefited the 
people. Feudalism was swept away; 
Jews had been emancipated from all 
repression; the Code NapoMpn was 
introduced and education given bh 
impetus. To balance this, however, 
the financial conditions' wetC 'deplcw- 
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able ; despite heavy taxation the state 
debt increased enormously, and when 
the country was commanded to supply 
a contingent for the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812 bankruptcy stared them 
in the face. Befoie this, however, 
different risings took place, and the 
kingdom was torn by dissensions. 
N., bitterly disappointed, spared his 
brother no reproach for his weakness, 
if not cowardice. “Your kingdom,” 
so ran his letter, “has no police, no 
finances and no organisation. It is 
not With display that the foundation 
of monarchies are laid. What is hap- 
pening- to you now I fully expected. 

I hope it will teach 3'ou a lesson. 
Adopt ways and habits suited to those 
of the country which you govern.” As 
one writer cxpi esses it: “The failure 
of N. in Germany was largely due to 
the follies of Jerome.” 

In the famous campaign of 1812 
Jerome again failed his brother. To 
him had been entrusted a strategic 
movement that, if successful, would 
have been of inestimable advantage to 
the French, but, either from indolence 
or ignorance, he failed ignominiously, 
vrhereupon N. disgraced him on the 
instant by subjecting him to the con- 
trol of Marshal Davout, He returned 
to Cas.sel, and to conceal his morti- 
fication resumed his usual round of 
amours and plea.sures. In the follow- 
ing year, when Germany was evacu- 
ated by the French, his subjects, aided 
by Russian and Saxon troops, forced 
Jerome to abandon his capital. In 
great haste he put himself at the head 
of a regiment of French hussars, which 
he had taken into his service, and fled 
with his ministers and generals to 
Coblentz. From an intercepted letter 
of his an idea may be gained of the 
inefficient condition of all about him. 
He complains of losing a great number 
of his hussars because, as he says, 
“they tumbled off their horses when 
they attempted to charge the enemy.” 
He retked to France, but In 1814 spent 
some time in Switzerland and later at 
Trieste. He was at the latter place 
■H’hen N. returned from Elba. Though 
closely watdied by tlie Au.strian gov- 
ernment, he contrived to embark in a 
frigate and reached Paris, -where he 
assisted at the meeting of the Champ 


de Mai and took his seat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers. He soon after set off 
with the Emperor and the army. N., 
at St. Helena, aclrnowledged that he 
had found Jeiome greatly impioved, 
and that at the Battle of Waterloo he 
had discovered considerable military 
talent. In that famous campaig-n he had 
commanded a division on the French 
left wing, and allaclted Plougoraont 
with con.s‘idcrablevigour and obstinacy. 
After N.’s second abdication Jerome 
went to VVurttemburg-, but was threat- 
ened with arrest unless he rcllnqui.shtd 
his wife and child. Living- at Gop- 
ping-en, he was subjected to strict sur- 
veillance, but was permitted at last to 
retire to Augsburg. From thence he 
proceeded to Trieste, where he icsidecl, 
with interval.s spent in Italy and Swit- 
zerland. In 183s his wife died. lie 
at last returned to France in 1R47, 
and under Louis Napoleon was made 
governor of the Invalide.s, and sub- 
sequently marshal of Ih-anoe and 
president of the Senate. His children 
were Jerome Napoleon (1805-70) (q.v.) 
by his American marriage ; and three 
by his union with Catharine of Wiiil- 
temburg, namely, Jerome Napoleon 
Charles, who died young, Mathildo 
Laetitia Wilhelmina (q.v.), and Napo- 
leon Joseph Charles Paul (1822-91) 
(q.v.), afterwards known as Prince 
Napoleon. This son became heir to 
the fortunes of the Napoleonic dynasty. 
Jerome died on June 18G0. 

Bonaparte, Jerome NapoSeon 
(180S - 70).— Was the son of Jerome 
Bonaparte, brother oj N., by his niar- 
riag-e with Elizabeth Patterson, ot 
Baltimore. His birth took place at 
Camberwell in 1805, but he relumed 
with his mother to America won after- 
■wards, and there he sjX'nL his life, re- 
siding chiefly at Baltimoie. Jn 
appearance he is said to have borne a 
marked resemblance to his fanions 
uncle, the Emperor Napoleon. In 
later years he occasionally met his 
father, -lyilh whom he was on amicable 
terms, and who for some time made 
him a large allowance. 

Botiapart©, Jerom© NapoSeon 
(183s ~ 93 ). — Son of the, above; grand- 
son of Jerome Bonaparte, brother of 
N. He -was educated in America, but 
afterwards entered the French Army 
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-with -which he served in the Crimea 
and in Italy. 

Bonaparte, Joseph (1768"1844), — 
The eldest of N.’s brothers; -was born 
at Corte, in Corsica, on 7 Jan. 1768. 
He -was educated at the college of 
Autun in France, returning’ to Corsica 
in 1784 after the death ol his father. 
He had been intended for the church, 
and his education was undertaken with 
this end in view, but when the moment 
arrived for his own decision he re- 
fused to embrace the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession and desired to enter upon a mili- 
tary career. This his young-er brother 
N. opposed, pointing- out, witih worldly 
wisdom, the superioir prospects offered 
by the Church, also the suitability of 
Joseph’s character for that calling". 
His affairs thus remained undeter- 
mined for a time, but after .some un- 
successful attempts to engage in 
business he studied law at Pisa, be- 
coming- a bairister at Bastia in 1788, 
and a briefless one for some liltlc 
while. About this time he w’as elected 
a councillor of the municipality of 
Ajaccio. 

Like his brothers Napoleon and 
Lucien, Joseph had espoused tlie demo- 
cratic and French cause, and when the 
Paolists gained the ascendancy in 
Corsica he, with the rest of the family, 
lied to France. The excesses of the 
Jacobins at Paris revolted him, and he 
went to Marseilles where the others 
had settled. There, in 1794, he 
married Mile. Julie Clary', the 
daughter of one of the richest mer- 
chants of the city. Together with the 
rest of the Boiiapartes he was con- 
cerned in the various measures for the 
recovery of Corsica, and in' connexion 
with these went to Genoa in 1795. 
Later, through the influence of 
Salicelti, he became commissary- 
g'eneral, and in that capacity accom- 
panied N. in the early part of the 
Italian campa'ig-n in 1796; taking 
part in the negotiations with Sardinia 
and carrying the nows of the armistice 
of Cherases to the French Govern- 
ment. He again turned to Corsican 
affairs, and proceeding to Leghorn 
took part in the French expedition to 
the island, and afterwards, with MIot 
de Melilo, the commissioner appointed 
by the French Republic, did much to- 
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wards the reorganization of the 
country. In the same year he secured 
a diplomatic appointment under the 
Directory, and was sent as ambassador 
to the Court of Parma and soon 
after to Rome. It is stated that he 
received revolutionary instructions 
from N. and the Directory, and acted 
accordingly. He protested against 
the nomination of the Auslrifm general 
Provera to the command of the Roman 
troops, and in this as well as in other- 
matters discussed during the early 
part of his embassy he was successful. 
Among other things he obtained the 
diminution of the Pope’s military 
force, (be expulsion of the French 
emigrants from the papal dominions, 
and the release of all persons im- 
prisoned on account of their religious 
opinions. In Dec. 1797 the republican 
faction in Rome sought to obtain the 
assistance of the French ambassador, 
but he refused all (approbation. A 
rising took place outside the French 
embassy in which the French general 
Leonard Duphot was killed. Joseph 
Bonaparte immediately demanded hi.s 
passports, and left Rome, which soon 
after became a republic. On his 
return to Paris he entered upon a 
parliamentary life and took his seat in 
the Council of Five Hundied as one 
of the members for Cor.sIca. Together 
with his brother Lucien he had some 
share in the plots and negotiations 
with Sicyfes and Moreau which 
brought about the coup d'diat of 18 
Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799) and placed N. 
at the head of the consular govern- 
ment. Joseph refused to enter the 
Ministry, but was m£ide a member of 
the Council of State and the Corps 
Legislatif. In the neg'otiations for 
the Concordat he also had a share, but 
is said! to .have crilioixed the measure 
as ‘‘ill-advised and retrograde." As 
minister plenipotentiary he concluded 
a convention with the United States at 
Mortfontaine (1800), his country 
house, -which gwes its name to the 
treaty. His success as a negotiator 
determined the government to send 
him to the Congress of Lundvillc, 
Over -whidi he presided, and liere, 
seconded by the -y^tetofies of Marengo 
and Hohenl'mden'’ he oonduddd the 
treaty of peace rVith Austria '(1801), 
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In the following year he and Marct 
represented France at the Congress of 
Amiens, where, with the British 
Envoy, Lord Cornwallis, peace was 
arranged and signed between England 
and France (1802). This triumph of 
diplomacy did much in helping- N, to 
obtain the Consulship for life (jt Aug. 
1802) and the attendant privileges 
then granted, as that of the .selection 
of his successor. On this que.stion 
disag-rcement arose between N. and 
Joseph. The first wi.shed to recognize 
the son of Louis Napoleon a.s his Iieir, 
in view of the fact that neither himself 
nor Joseph had a male heir. But the 
latter, with his Corsican view of 
primogeniture, claimed the recognition 
of his Vig-ht as heir. When the Frenrh 
Empire was proclaimed In May 1804 
the friction was acute, and N. offered 
to Joseph the crown, of Lombardy as a 
bribe if he would renounce all claim of 
succe.ssion to the throne of Franc.e. But 
this Joseph firmly refus-ed to- do. At thi.s 
period he had been using" all bis diplo- 
matic talent to avert a rupture with 
England, but with no success (1803). 
During- the Emperor ’.s campaign in 
Germany he presided over the Senate 
and was chief of the French Govern- 
ment. On signing the Peace of Press- 
burg, in Dec. 1805, N. issued a decree 
announcing that the Neapolitan 
dyna.sty “had ceased to reign," and 
Joseph rvas placed at the head of the 
French Army destined to* invade that 
kingdom, with the promise that the 
Neapolitan crown was his if he chose 
to accept it. He was accompanied by 
Massfina, Gouvion St. Cyr, and other 
generaks, and the conquest of the 
mainland was .speedily accomplished, 
though some places such as Gaeta, 
Reggio, and the rock of Sylla re- 
sisted for some time. The Bourbons 
retired to Sicily, protected by a Briti-sh 
force. In pursuance of ap imperial 
decree, Joseph on 30 March 1806, was 
proclaimed King of Naple.s and the 
Two Sicilies, whilst N. also allowed 
himi still to maintain hisi claim.? to the 
French succession. The government 
of the kingdom presented many diffi- 
culties, a.s is recorded in the memoirs 
of Count &ftot de Melito, whom Joseph 
appointed minister of war. Finan- 
cially the conditions -were those of an 


almost bankrupt treasury, whilst the 
population were degraded and danger- 
ou.s]y fickle in character. From out- 
side came the clangers of Bourbon 
intrigues and plots and attacks from 
the Briti.sh stationed at Sicily. Yet 
tho new king set about making- 
several important changes in the con- 
.stitution and introduced as many of 
the elements of that of France a.s his 
subjects -would allow. 1-le suppressed 
the monastic orders, abolished feudal 
rig-hts, disposed of various national 
domains, applied the produce to the 
liquidation of the public dcl>ts, 
equalized the taxes, and estnbli.slicd an 
ar-ailablc .sinking- fund. He also 
simplified I lie legal code; endo\n li 
■schooks, colleges and bospiUils ; 
founded thirty c.slablishmcut.s Uir 
gratuitou.s instruction ; restored jirofes- 
sorships in the different branches of 
bellos-letti'f,!; and science, and inaugu- 
rated a new .system) of roads and 
bridges. In Naple.s itself, I)csidcs em- 
bellishing the city, he introduced a 
general system of lighting, and com- 
manded -vvork.sliops to be comslniclcd 
for the lazznroni. All these improve- 
ments were obtained by means of per- 
suasion and by a skilful amalgamation 
of the interests of all partie.s, and In 
everything he honestly endeavoured to 
fulfil the aims he had cxpres.scd to his 
consort in 1806: “Justice demands 
that I should make this people a.s 
happy as the .scourge, of war will per- 
mit.” In time he mig-ht have hcc'ome 
a great favourite, but the be.sL pkin.s 
did not ahvays turn out .succc.ssfully , 
added to which the fact of hi.s oivn 
necessities and the exactions of N, 
compelled him to levy nppros.sive con- 
tributions on hi.s .subjects. .Some 
defects in _ his personal character 
weakened hi.s influence to a con.sidcr- 
able degree. He wa.s too mild and 
supine; too feeble to exert any moral 
force, therefore becoming- the passive 
instrument of .some of N.ls unpopular 
ineasure.s, and frequently too indolent 
to attend clo.sely to details of business 
ho at times abandoned the reins of 
government to Saliccttl, Roedorcr, and 
Arcamhel, hi,s three chief minister.s. 

By this time N. had come to the 
dedsion to detlirone the Spanish Bour- 
bons, It is stated by some authordtie.s 
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iJiat the original plan of the Empei'oi 
was to give Lucien the throne of Spain, 
blit a breach had occurred between the 
two brothers, and the crown was 
oflercd to Joseph, who accordingly 
quitted his kingdom of Naples for that 
of Spain. Ileichc was faced by almost 
insuperable difficulties. When he was 
within a day’s journey of Bayonne 
N. issued a decree (1808) proclaiming 
Joseph King of Spain and the Indies 
and guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of his dominions in the four 
quarters of the world. But the Spanish 
populace were infuriated, and, despite 
tlie good intentions and aims of Jo.sepb, 
his effoit,? were futile. He had cntez'ed 
the country with as few F'renchmen in 
his suite as possible ; had appointed 
.Spaniards to some of the most irn- 
pojtant po.sls in the ministry; the 
civic and provincial authorities had 
displayed their nominal submission; 
the municipal officialsi of Madrid 
had decorated the city to welco-me the 
new monarch, but the people were not 
to be .seen, or those who were in the 
streets stood silent. As the cavalcade 
pas.sed, the money .scattered among" 
them lay where it fell, for the French 
themselves to pick up ; and the Iheaties 
which had been thrown open to the 
freoplc were left to Frenchmen. The 
po])ular feeling" rose higher every day, 
a movement that ultimately proved 
fatal to all N.’s plans as regards 
Spain, and Joseph’,? stay in Madrid 
was of .short duration. The intelli- 
gence of the defeat of Dupont’s army 
at Buylen {fl-V.) having reached him, 
together with the news that the 
Spaniard.? were advancing upon Mad- 
rid, rendered his retreat de.sirable. 
Before retiring to Vittoria he gener- 
ously gave leave to the individuals 
composing bis administration either 
to follow his fortunes Or take the 
national side if they preferred it. At 
the end of the year he was reinstated 
by N., ivho.se presence had sufficed to 
restore victory to the French arms, 
but his .sovereignly continued to he 
little more than titular, and the sub- 
ordinate position he was relegated to 
proved 'increasingly irbsomej so that 
on foiir occasions he offered to abdi- 
cate. The Emperor merely replied by 
ordering' him to' g'cwern with more 


energy. He was, however, a king" 
withoul revenues, and he would have 
been without even the semblance of 
authority if he had not likewise been 
nominated N.’s lieutenant in Spain, 
by virtue of which title he was em- 
powered to dispose the. French army 
of occupation as he willed- — a power 
wihicii was extremely unacceptable to 
the French generals. Joseph had 
neither sufficient power nor mlilitary 
genius to direct the operation.? which 
the unforeseen changes of general 
aifaiis rendered necessary. In 1810, 
independent of Joseph’s authority, 
N. placed the northern and north- 
eastern provinces under the command 
of French generals as military dis- 
tricts, Joseph again protested and 
again was unanswered. The extreme 
measures exercised by the French 
militaiy commander.? were cli.sapproved 
of by the one whose authority and 
rule they were intended to establi.sh. 
By all possible means he endeavoured 
to conciliate the people, to become a 
coniitilutional monarch, but was forced 
by circumstances to be “tlie mere in- 
strument of a military power,” a r 61 c 
temperamentally repellent to one of 
Joseph’s character. To such a pass 
did matters come that at last he pro- 
ceeded to Paris to exact better terms 
from his despotic brother, or, failing 
that, to abdicate. But, again yield- 
ing to N.’.s will, he returned to his 
uneasy throne with the g"rant of a 
monthly sub.sidy of 500,000 francs and 
the promise that die army of the 
centre, the smallest of the five French 
armies, should be under his control. 
This was in i8ti, the same year that 
the Emperor united Catalonia to 
France. At the news of Wellington’s 
victory at Salamanca (22 July 1812) 
Joseph left his capital, and though the 
British retired in the autumn of that 
year the awthority of the French king 
never recovered from the bfow. The 
next vear saw the end of hSs nominal 
rule. At the Battle of Vittoria (21 
June 1813), where Wellington utterly 
overthrew the chief French army com-* 
manded by him.self and Marshal Jour- 
dan, Joseph barely escaped with his 
life; his baggage, artillery, rnffitary 
chest and court equipage^ ©vett’ his 
very cnown, falling into thp hdnds of 
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the British. On (his arrival in Paris 
N., infuriated, disgraced him and seat 
him into retirement at Mortefontaine. 
To the minister of war the irate Em- 
peror wrote (July 1813) concerning' the 
fallen King of Spain : “ His (Joseph’s) 
behaviour has never ceased to bring 
misfortune upon my army ; it is time 
to malce an end of it.” 

While N. was engaged in the cam- 
paign of 1S14 Joseph remained at 
Paris, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general of France and commandant of 
the national guards, for the Lwo-fold 
purpose of assisting Marie Louise in 
the government and of defence of the 
capital. Here again he fell short in 
performance of the Emperor’s wishes, 
and his part in aflaiis 'uas certainly 
inconsiderable. He authorized Mar- 
mont on, 30 March to make a truce 
with the Allies if they should be in 
overpowering numbers. On the sur- 
render of the capital he at once re- 
tired and joined the Empress at Blois, 
and, on his brother’s abdication, a few 
days after-, he went to Switzerland, 
purdiasing an estate in the canton of 
Vaud. 

On N.’s escape from Elba in Match 
18x5 he returned to Paris, but the part 
he played during the Hunched Days 
was undistinguished. That N. de- 
pended upon him to some extent is 
indicated by that request of his, four 
days after Waterloo, that Joseph 
should urg'e the Chamber of Deputies 
to a scheme of national resistance. 
But in this he was the last man ever 
to succeed. After the defeat at 
Waterloo he aided his brother’.s plans 
for escape. When N. surrendered to 
the captain of H.M.S, Bellei’ol>hon at 
Rochefort, Joseph embarked for the 
United States, where he adopted the 
title of Comte de Survilliers and 
attempted to promote plaii.s for his 
brother's escape or rescue from St. 
Helena. In the year 1830 he pleaded 
for the recognition of the claims of 
the Duke of Reichstadt, N.ks son, to 
the throne of France, but was unsuc- 
cessful, Later he visited England, and 
next resided for a time at Genoa and 
Florence, the home of bis race, where 
he died on 28 July 1844. From his 
correspondence and tinemoirs it may be 
(Seen that towards N. Joseph always 


boie a warm affection, despite the 
friction that often arose between them 
owing largely to differences of charac- 
ter, one being fitted by nature for 
domination and leading of men, while 
Joseph’s qualities were adapted for 
private lile and, to some extent, diplo- 
macy. “ In discharge of the higli 
duties which 1 confided to him,” said 
N, at St. Helena, “ he did the best he 
could. His intentions were good, and, 
therefore, the fault rested not so much 
with him as wdth me who raised him 
above his proper spheie.” This was 
amply borne out by facts. The Em- 
peror finisihed the above remarks with 
the following: “He is very like me 
in person, hut handsomer.” This was 
also true to a cctlain i-xlcn), but 
Joseph utterly lacked ihc strength :uul 
■vitality whioh made bis brother’s ap- 
pearance so impressli'c. 

Joseph left two d.iLigliters, Zdna'ide 
Charlotte, the eldest, who m.inied Ikt 
first cousin Charles, the eldest son ol 
Lueien, and Charlotte, married also to 
a first ooiusin, Napoleon Louis, the 
second son of Louis Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte, lUouSs (1778-1846).— 
Was born at Ajaccio on 2 Sept. 1778, 
and was baptized on the 24th, Iicing 
given the royal name of Louis. Ills 
godparents were the Comte clc Mar- 
beuf, the governor and commander" 
in-chief of Corsica, and Madame 
Boucheporu, wife of the Royal Com- 
missioner. When Louis was eight 
years of age, three years after the 
death of his fatlier, Madame Bona- 
parte applied for an entrance ft>r the 
toy to one of the Royal Military 
Schools, the same that N. had enjoyed, 
but thi.s was unsuccessful. In tyqi, 
when N., then a lieutenant, left 
Corsica to return to his regiment at 
Aiixonne, he took Louis with him to 
complete his education, and also in the 
event of any advantageous opportunity 
offering itself Louis would be at hand 
to P1-0.& thereby. H. ’s pay was a 
month, and with his young brother to 
keep he was poorer than ever, but being- 
fond and proud of Louis, as shown by a 
letter of bis to Joseph Fescli, he never 
grudged the privations it entailed upon 
him. Only once did he refer to it, and 
that was twenty^ years later, when, 
stung by the flight of the King of 
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Holland, his brother Louis, into Ger- 
many, he said to Caulaincourt : 
“What! abdicate without warning 
me ! Take refuge in Westphalia as if 
from a tyrant ! My brothers injure 
instead of aiding- me. This Louis 
whom I brought up on my pay of a 
lieutenant, God knows at the price of 
what jirivations. I found means to 
pay the schooling of my young 
brother. Do^ you know how I managed 
it? By never setting- my foot in a 
cafe or going into society ; by eating 
dry bread and brushing my clothes 
myself that they might last the longer. 
In order not to disgrace my comrades 
1 lived like a bear in a little room, 
■with my books for my only friends. 
And those books, in order to procure 
them what strict economy was neces- 
sary 1 (N, was then writing his 

History of Corsica..) When by dint of 
abstinence I had amassed a couple of 
crowns I went to the booksellcr’.s with 
the joy of a child. Tormented with 
the crime of envy, I visited the shelves 
and coveted for a long time Itefore my 
purse permitted me to purchase. 
These were the joys and debaucheries 
of my youth I ” When N. in 1795 pro- 
cured for Louis admission to the 
militai-y school of Chhlons he wrote of 
him as follows : “1 am very pleased 
with Iro'Uis ; he fulfils my hopes; in- 
telligence, warmth, good health, 
talent, good address, Icindness — he 
possesses all the.se qualities.” The 
brothers were again togethei through 
the famous Italian campaign of 1796-7, 
•wdiere Louis behaved with courage and 
devotion, hut before the peace of 
Campo Irormio he was attacked by the 
disease which was to render his life 
miserable and his character morbid. 

On his return to Paris while visiting 
his sister Caroline, at the establish- 
ment of Madame Campan (q.v.) he fell 
in love with Emilie de Beatiharnais, a 
niece of Josephine. This did not fall 
in with N.’.s matrimonial projects for 
Louis, and he promptly married Emilie 
to the Comte de Lavalette (q.v.) and 
took Louis with him to Egypt as one 
of his aides-de-camp In 17^-9. Upon 
his retuni to France the question of 
Louis’s marriage to Horlense de Bcau- 
harnalis (?.».), Josephine's daughter, 
■was mooted. Unfortunately neither 


Louis nor Hortense desired it, by all 
accounts, and the former to escape the 
project travelled for some time in 
Poland, Russia, Sweden and Den- 
mark. The reasons for tire marriag-e 
lay, according to N.’s account and 
others, with Josephine. Already tho 
terror of divorce haunted her, knowing- 
well as she did the hatred and designs 
of the Bonaparbes, and by this mar- 
riage she had hoped to g-ain an ally in 
the hostile clan. This would most 
surely have been accomplished if Louis 
had been allowed to marry her niece — 
as it was, his marriage with Hortense, 
which took place on 7 Jan. 1802, trans- 
formed him into the bittere.st enemy of 
all, whilst causing unmitigated misery 
to himself and his wife. Some assert 
that he certainly loved Flortensc, but 
that it wa.s not returned — hence the 
bitterness. In the Documents his- 
toriques sur la Hollande, by King 
Louis, may be found his version of the 
affair. Other accounts show .some of 
the chief contributing causes to the 
misery of the marriage, cliiet of all the 
outrag-eous scandal emanating- from the 
jealousy of the Bonaparte family, 
especially the venomous Madame 
Murat. Tliey had opposed tire mar- 
riag-e, .seeing- in ll their defeat by the 
Beauharnuis, which feeling was inten- 
sified when a son was born, for thii' 
event affected Ihe succe.saion for 
Joseph, who- bad only daughters. In 
their chagrin the Bonapartes and 
Madame Murat industriously circulated 
the report that Hortense’s child was 
not Lire son of Louis, but of N. himself 
and with the connivance of Josephine. 
(For the indisputable evidence ag-ainst 
this see article on Hoitense.) Caro^- 
line even communicated the scandal to 
Louis, who betrayed no sig-n.s of belief 
or disbelief, only so far as causing- him 
to I>c more exacting' and unkind to bis 
wife. It certainly succeeded, how- 
ever, in making him fall in with 
the Bonapartes against N. 's and 
Josephine’s plans for the little 
Napoleon in regard to ihe successbn, 
for when informed of Ihclr clesigtts 
Louis utterly refused to g-ive Ws con- 
sent, alleging as otic of bis reasons 
that his child would be taken ftom 
him and brought pp at the palade, and 
again the selfish one— -f hat ha himself 
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'.’ajuid n€\er yield his right to the sue- 
ces^irn to his son v.ho would thus 
cccupy a superior place to his father. 
Jo'-epli, ns the eldest brother, bitterly 
opposed tile arrangerntnt, making Jiim- 
seif aljsurd over the matter. N. le- 
linqui.shed the plan so far that he 
ini luded Joseph and Loui.s in the .sue- 
cesaion, blit a clause was inserted 
giving him the right of adoption. This 
he asserted after the coronation, and 
hj an additional clause having left out 
Joseph and Louis again, proposed to 
adopt his nephew. So violent hy now 
WES the opposition of Louis and the 
family that N. allowed the subject to 
fall Into abeyance. The death of the 
child later put an end to the dispute 
and altered the destinic.s of the Bona- 


partes and indeed of Europe. 

During the years 1802-4 Louis W'as 
almost entirely with his regiimcnt a.s 
UtJ colonel, or seeking in vain .some 
cure for his disease at the mineral 
baths. In 1804 he was made general 
of division and councillor of state. 
-After the victory of Austcrlitz (2 Dec. 
1805), a cberi.shcd plan of N. began to 
take actual form. Tliis was to sur- 
round the French Empire with a ring 
of .states in close alliance with France. 
Of these state.s Holland (tj-u.) wa.s one, 
and Louis was destined to fill the 
throne. .According to his own .state- 
ments he only accepted this charge 
with reluctance. .After a study of his 
ineffeefuai character this may be re- 
garded^ as partly true. A tinge of 
moiVjidity overclouded his faculties j 
phy-skal disease kept him in a state of 
irritability whilst weakening his will 
and mentality, therefore he shirked any 
responsibility. Yet when King df 
Holland by no right but that of being 
X. s brother, he displayed in a marked 
degree the vainglory and disloyalty 
to N. shown by all the family. Like 
Joseph and Murat, he conceived the 
idea of being a dynastic king and 
acting a.9 one. He moved the capital 
fronr the Hague to Amsterdam, intro- 
duced the Code Napok-on, thus reform- 
ing Dutch jurlspnidence, and patronized 
learning and the arts. This was well 
inns way, but N. wanted other things. 

file ^ friction between Emperor and 
Kmg increa^', and N. decided that 
HpHand, which held a large place 
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in his plans, vvould he belter undei 
his own immediate lule, for he mls- 
pccted Louis of entering iiUo negmij- 
atinns with England, and cliaigcd him 
with it. Acrordingly N. offered Loui'- 
the throne of Spain. In his role of 
dynastic king Louis rejected it indig- 
nantly. A demand for the cession ol 
Zeeland and Brabant in return for the 
Hanse towns further nettled him; he 
refused the exchange, and, e.xpccting 
invasion in return fur Jiis disobedience, 
pieparcd to^ resist. 

On iliis return fiom the Aufitrian 
campaig-n, X.’s intention of dethron- 
ing Louis way patent toi all. He 
invited Louis to Paris, and by the 
advice of hi.s councillor, s tbo King- of 
Holland accepted. Hi.s case wa.s hopc- 
lcs.s in the face of the Emperor’s state- 
ment in the I\loniieur : “Holland i.s one 
of the principal arteries of my empire. 
Changes will be nece.s.sary. The .safety 
of my frontiers and the iuteresls of the 
two countries imperiously necessitate 
this.” Neither in his suit for Holland 
nor in that for a divorce from E-lorlense 
was Louis successful. Following out 
his design, N. in i8io annexed the 
island of Walchercn, alleging that nol 
only had Loui.s failed in putting Urn 
interests of France lir.sl bul' h.,il 
neglected to defend them at the time 
of the British Walcheren cxpeditiiiu 
(i8og), while French troops also 
occupied Breda and Bergcn-op-Zooni.i 
Tlui.s Louis tvas virtually reduced 10 
the position of a F'rench governor. 
He gave way on all points in the 
dispute, but the crisis wa.s bound to 
come. When in the .spring of 1810 
the neg'otiations with Britain col- 
lapsed, the Emperor again pressed 
Louis hard, and finally at his com- 
mand Frendh troops were .sent against 
the Dutch capital. Louis summonc<l 
his council and advised resi.stance, but 
hi.s mini.sters pointed out the hopelcs-;- 
ness of such a cour.se, be.sidc.s belniy- 
ing no enthusiasm in the support of 
Louis. The latter now meditated his 
revenge, to put N. as much a.s pn.ssiblo 
in the wrong so that all the world 
might see. On r July iSio Louis 
abdicated in favour of his sop, Napo- 
leon Louis, and fled the country, N.’s 
words on hearing of thli,? have already 
been quoted (.seep, gy, col r). He de- 
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dared the act oi’ abdication a nidlity, 
and took Louis’s son under his own 
charg:e. On 9 July iSio Holland was 
annexed to the French Empire. 

Louis had taken his departure fiom 
Haarlem in the strictest incog'nito, and 
for a while his whereabouts was un- 
known to the Emperor. He finally 
letircd to Gratz, taking the title of 
Comte dc St. Leu, a smLill estate he 
owned near Paris. Later, by a decree 
of the French Senate, an appanage of 
2,000,000 francs and an increase of hi.s 
French estates were settled on himself 
and his family, but he considered this 
out of keeping" with his dignity as a 
king" and refused it. On N.’s reverses 
and after the battle of Leipsic he 
thoug"ht of attempting to recover his 
crown and of returning to Holland by 
way of Paris, but he was not allowed 
to enter the city. N. wrote to' him 
saying that he would rather Flolland 
’■hould return to the government of 
the Piiuce of Orange than to his. On 
receipt of this Louis made a direct 
appeal to the magi.slrales of Amster- 
dam, but, tihe Dutch paid no attention 
to hl.s letter and g"ave the crown to 
the heir of their ancient stadlhoklcrs. 
During" the Hundred Days Louis held 
aloof, although the other brothers, 
even Lucien, made common cause with 
N., seeing" perhap.s, though too late, 
that their fate was bound up with 
his. Louis spent the re.st of his life 
separated from his "wife, but in 1815 
he secured the cu.stody of bi.s elder son, 
Napoleon Louis, and, henceforth living 
at Rome, devoted his time to his son’s 
education and literary and philosophic 
studies. The devotion of both his sons 
to the national cause in Italy pleased 
him greatly, though the death of the 
elder, Napoleon Loui.s, in the Italian 
in.surrection of 1831 proved a severe 
shock. Flis intere.st was intcn.se in 
the attempts of his .son Charles Loui.s 
Napoleon (afterwards Napoleon III.) 
to wrest the crown of France from 
Louis Philippe, and the failure of the 
attempts at Strassbourg and Boulogne 
was another bitter di.sappointment to 
the brooding man. He died on 25 July 
1846, and -was buried at St. Leu. He 
wrote several works, but they arc 
unimportant. They include a novelj 
Marie, ou les MoIJandciises and Docu- 


metts Historiques ct Reflexions sur le 
gouvcrneinetit dc la Hallaiide. His 
.son.s were Napoleon Charles (1803-7), 
Napoleon Loui.s (1S04-31), and Charles 
Louis Napoleon (1808-73), aflcrwatds 
Napoleon III. (q.u.), Emperor of the 
French, 

Bonaparte, Louis Luciers ( 1813 -- 
9 !),— Second son of Lucien Bonaparte ; 
was born at Thorngrovc, Worcester- 
shire, England, on 4 Jan. 1813. He 
was educated in the country of his 
birth, not entering France until 1848, 
after the revolutkiu. In the November 
of that year he was elected deputy lor 
Corsica, but his election was declared 
invalid ; he was afterwards returned as 
deputy for the Seine. He sat on the 
right of the Legislative Assembly, but 
took no active part in affairs in the 
coti[> d’Hat of his coiusin (3 Dec. 1851). 
He was made senator and prince by 
Napoleon III., but in politics he played 
no pait. In 1870, after proclamation 
of the Third Republic, be retired to 
England and devoted himself to philo- 
logy and published some works on the 
Basque language : Grnmniaire basque, 
Reivarqucs sur plusieurs assertions 
concernant Ja langue hasqne, (1870), 
and Observations sur la basque Foii~ 
larahte (1878). Ha died on 3 Nov. 
x 8 gi, leaving no children, 

Bonaparte, Lucien ( 1775 - 1840 ).-— 
Brother of N. ; was born at Ajaccio on 
ST May 1775. Like hi.s elder brothers, 
Joseph and N., he was .sent to the 
college at Autun, proceeding later to 
Brienne to prepare for a military career. 
Partly because of his defective eye- 
sight, but more by reason of his in- 
tense restlessness and love cvf change, 
he suddenly relinquished all idea of the 
army and decided to “study the 
humanities ’’ and become a priest. He 
thereupon left Brienne much against 
N.’s advice. One cause of ibis change 
on Lucien’s part may have been due to 
N.’s elder-brother attitude, which evi- 
dently galled the young?r and rather 
conceited Ixiy, who, in his Memoirs, 
frankly states that when he met N. at 
Brienne he at once took a di.sllke to 
him. I'heir re.speetive ages at the 
time were ; Lucien, nearly ten, and N. 
fifteen, Certain it is that all their 
fives they remained, to a great extent, 
Irreconcilable quantities thoug'b obey- 
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in^ by instinct that intense esprit de 
famine, which the Bonapartes^ pos- 
sessed in common with all Corsicans. 
Lucien entered the seminary at Aix, 
but to one of his volatile temperament 
the discipline proved intolerable, and, 
his career still unsettled, he returned 
with N. to Corsica in The 

Revolution and its cieeds found ^in 
Lucien an ardent enthusiast, and with 
Fesrfi (q.v.) as supporter he became a 
leading: light of the radical club at 
Ajaccio. His fiery oratory and en- 
thusiasm inspired even N., perhaps to 
greater lengths than he might other- 
wise ha^'e risked, though to Lucien he 
seemed but a luket', arm re\olutionary. 

There is a curious letter of Lucien ’s 
vritten to Joseph about this time in 
regard to hh The epistle shows the 
writer'-s wonderful gift of penetration, 
singular in a youth scarcely seventeen : 

“ ... I have always discerned in 
N. an ambition not entirely egotistical 
but which overcomes his desire for the 
public good ; I am convinced that in a 
h'ee state he would be a dangerous 
man. He seems to me to have a 
strong inclination to be a tyrant, and I 
believe he would be one if he were 
king, and that his name Avould be for 
postcrit)', and for the sen.sitive patriot, 
a name of horror. 

“ I see, and not for (he first time, 
that in case of a Revolution, N. would 
endeavour to ride on the billows, and I 
think that for his personal interest he 
would be capable of becoming a turn- 
t»at, etc., etc.” Despite a youthfuL 
nes.s of expre.s.sion this truthfully de- 
picts certain tendencies in 'N.’s 
character. 

At Ajaccio, Lucien finally broke with 
the Paolists, the conservative and pro- 
Critish party, and headed that of the 
icpublican faction, which favoured 
French rule. ft is stated that 
Lucien’s prime cause of enmity against 
PaoH was the refusal of the latter to 
nominate him as his private secretary. 
During this period Huguet de S^naon- 
ville, envoy of the French Government, 
visited Corsica, At Ajacolo he made a 
speech in ^French which Lucien after- 
wards delivered in Italian, rousing the 
audience to> great enthusiasm. An in- 
timacy iheo sprang up between these 
tis*o men, and the friendship thus origi- 


nated lasted for many years. In Feb. 
1793 S6monville was recalled to France, 
and Lucien accompanied him as .secre- 
tary. At Toulon he became prominent 
for his Jacobinism, and there, at a 
political meeting, delivered a bitter 
.speech attacking and calumniating 
Paoli, the great Corsican leader. This 
diatribe was at once, sent to their re- 
presentative by the Toulon Jacx>bin.s, 
and ivas read before the Convention on 
2 April 1793, the resiiU being- that 
Paoli, now a suspect, was summoned 
to appear before that body lin person. 
Aleanwhile the Toulon speech and ils 
consequences W'cre all unknown to N. 
and the other members of the family, 
who were still resident al Ajaccio, but 
it was precisely this that seUlcd their 
fate. They were compelled to flcc- 
from Corsica before the wrath of the 
Paolists, and joined Lucien at Toulon, 
wiherc he now held a post In the com- 
missary departmeirt. After the fall of 
Toulon in 1794 he went to St. Maxi- 
min, a small loivvn between I'oulon and 
Antibes, as keeper of the commis.sary 
slore.s. Here again he became a 
prominent Jacobin, styling' himself 
Lucius Brutusi and known ns “the 
Ihtle Robespierre.” He also prevailed 
upon Ihe inhabitants of (he place to 
change the name of St. Maximin lO' 
“Marathon.” While lodging al the 
inn there he fell in love with Mile. 
Christine Boyer (q.u.), the beautiful 
daughter of his host, and married her 
tiic same year (May 179.5), ahkough 
he had not attained the legal age, 
being- only nineteen, mhieh difliculty, 
however, was overcome by the appro- 
priation of N.’s birth certificate. This 
step not unnaturally incurred the di.s- 
pleasure of his family, and after the 
coup cV 6 tat of Therroidor (28 July 
1794) he was unfortunately over- 
whelmed in the general ruin of the 
Jacobins and had toi fly from St. 
Maximin, “Brutus” by now being- 
unpopular. At St. Chamans, ncar 
Cette, he again secured a post in 
connexion with supplies for the army 
of Italy, but was recognized by a 
man belonging to St, Maxim'in whose 
family Lucien had caused to be im- 
prisoned. This enemy now denottncitd 
him as a fugitive Jacobin and Robe- 
splerrist, and he was consequently 
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thrown into tiie prison at Aix-en- 
Frovence. Frantic and helpless, he 
wrote imploring letters to N. and the 
other Bonapartes. On N.’s elevation 
toi the commiuul of the army of the 
interior Lucien was released, after six- 
teen days incarceration. The same in- 
fluence also procured for him a post 
as commissioner in the French Army 
acting in Germany. According to some 
statements, he threw this up because 
his love of political intrigue found no 
outlet; other versions] maintaining 
that he was relieved of it by N., who, 
however, offered him later a similar 
post in the Egyptian expedition. This 
Lucien refused. The fact remains that 
he next proceeded to Cor.sica, where 
he at once enfered the political arena, 
and in 1798 was elected a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred for his 
native department Liamone. At Paris 
in July he took his seat, and his elo- 
quence gained him ai prominent place 
in the Council. He interested himself 
5 n international politics, the cpiarrels 
ill Italy being foanented by him. 
Socially Lucien was a .success, his love 
of letters attracting many to his home, 
which became a centre of influence. 
Thi.s, together with his acumen and 
skill in intrigue, made him a power 
to Ijc reckoned with. When General 
Jourdan asked for the Council’s votes 
in support of his motion (Sept. 1799) 
“tliat the country he declared in 
danger,” it was Lucien who led the 
opposition and won. The crisi.s, he 
declared, could only be .surmounted by 
giving' greater powder to the executive 
authority, combating, however, any 
suggestion of a dictatorship. Yet 
tliough displaying great republican 
zeal, he thwarted the now reviving 
influence of the democrats. 

Notwithstanding the interruption of 
communications betw'een Toulon and 
Alexandria, Lucien found means of 
keeping N., while in Egypt, w^ell 
informed as to the condition) o'f affairs 
in Paris ; the unsatisfactory .state of 
the parties, and the disaster.s on the 
frontiers. These letters, it is believed, 
were carried by a Greek named Bam- 
buki. There is no doubt that Lucien’s 
measures were well-planned, though 
the results were not quite those he bad 
desired. Already he was President of 


the Council (Oct. 1799), a position that 
gave hina an added advantage in the 
carrying out of his plans. On N.’s 
return to France Lucien conducted all 
the private negotiations with possible 
supporters, presiding at the secret 
meetings. On that memorable day of 
Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799), when the 
legislative body held an extraordinary 
silling at St. Cloud, Lucien exerted 
every effort tO' .stay the opposition 
against his brother. When the out- 
lawry of N. was demanded he cried : 
"Can you ask me to put the outlawry 
of my own brother to the vole? ” 
Finding this appeal of no weight with 
the assembly, he threw hi.s insignia of 
office on tlie desk before him with a 
dramatic gesture, saying : “Let me be 
rather heard as the advocate of him 
whom you falsely and rashly accuse.” 
At that moment a small party of 
guards, sent by N. to hia a.ss'istance, 
marched into the hall and carried hinn 
out. Lucien then mounted ahor.se and 
called out in his sonoroua voice : 
"General Bonaparte, and you, 
soldiers ! the President of the Cbtincil 
of Five Hundred announces to you 
that factious men with daggers (les 
reprcsentnnts du poignard.) have Inter- 
rupted the deliberations of the 
assembly. He authorizes you' to use 
force against these disturbers. Tilie 
Assembly of the Five Hundred is dis- 
solved." Bourrienne, rvho was pre- 
sent, relates in his Memoirs that 
Lucien, perceiving a slight hesitatJon 
on tlie part of the troops, drew hi.s 
sword with the word,s ; "I swear to 
plunge this sword in the bosom of my 
own brother if he should ever aim a 
blow at the liberties of France.” Thus 
Ijucicn the citizen succeeded wihere N.. 
the soldier had been nonplussed. The 
success of this memorable day in. no 
inconsiderable degree may be attri- 
buted to Lucien, but, strangely 
enough, it piwed a shrewd blow to 
that democratic cause he had so 
ardently stipportcd. It also sowed the 
seeds of distrust between the brothers, 
though, as previously stated, Lucien 
had already ppofessed to see Jh N. 
signs of an overpowering awhirido. 
Having now helped .him to tritiffiph 
over the parliamentary instilgtiOUS of 
France, the old suspicion revived* and 
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during' the period of the Consulate 
(1799-1804) the relations between them 
were strained to the utxno-st. The port- 
folio of the Minister of the Interior had 
been the re'Aard ol Lucien’s services, 
but though he cairied out his duties 
with niarlred abditv, he did not longf 
retain the post ov. ing to his dilferences 
with N. According- to some, Fouchi; 
amonif others, Lucien equalled N. in 
ambition and love of povrer, and in 
this lay the root of disag'reement. 
Fouche asserts that Lucien cherished 
a design of urging his brother to 
establish a spedcs ot consular Duum- 
virate, by means of vthich he hoped to 
retain in his own hands all Ure civil 
power, thus dividing authority with 
N., who never dreamed of any such 
participation. In short, Lucien rvished 
to govern the state, leaving to N. 
nothing but the management of the 
army. Needless to say, this design 
never succeeded, though Lucien tried 
several times to influence his brother 
towards other plans of his contriving'. 
According' to some authors, Lucien was 
relieved of his portfolio for having 
written a pamphlet entitled Parallel 
bet'ween Ccesar, Cronneell, Monk and 
Bonaparte, in which military govern- 
ment was bitterly assailed. Others 
slate that Fontanes was the author, 
Lucien merely conniving' at its circu- 
lation. Either way, it infuriated the 
First Consul, who discerned in the 
pamphiel, truly enough, Lucien’s 
ideas. 

■At this point the quarrel became .so 
acute that It was necessary to separate 
the brothers without further scandal. 
This task was undertaken by Talley- 
rand, and outwardly peace was made. 
N. now appointed Lucien ambassador 
to M'adrid. This mission at the time 
was regarded as Utile better than a 
brilliant disgrace. Financially it 
proved a source of wealth to him, but 
politically^ he again displeased the First 
Consul Portugal, with its handsome 
bribes to Godoy, the Spanish minister, 
^*^nieft, the French amba.ssador, 
and_ their _ consequent signing of the 
preliminaries of peace at Bada3os 
{6 June j 801), succeeded in frustrating 
we designs of M. against her. The 
First Consul v/s.s enraged, and remon- 
strated angrily yyith his brother, who 
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thereupon resigned and returned to 
France. 

In March 1802 Lucien was appointee] 
a member of the Tribunate, and took 
an active part in the Concordat and 
the institution of the Leg'ion of 
Honour. In connexion with the latter, 
he was one of the seven mcrnbcr.s ot 
the grand council for its administra- 
tion. As a member of the Tribunate 
he opposed many of N.’s .schemes, 
such as an hereditary consulate, and 
this again revived the old bitterne.ss, 
whilst he absolutely refused to acqui- 
esce with the First Consul’s matri- 
monial arrangements for hinisdl. 
Lucien v\as now a widower, his wile 
iluiving died in 1800, and N. desired 
him to marry the widow of the King 
of Etruria. Lucien meanwhile liatl met 
in the spring of 1802 a Mine. Jouber- 
thon {q-v.), of whom he had become 
deeply enamoured and made his mis- 
tress, promising' her marriage in tiie 
event of the birtli of a male child. A 
son was born, and Lucien, dc.spite N.’s 
prohibition, secretly married Mine. 
Jouberthon on 23 Oct. 1803 at his resi- 
dence of Plessis. This 'incciused the 
First Consul to such a degiec that 
Lucien deemed it wi.ser to quit France 
with hi.s wife and infant son. He also 
formed a kind of league in the family 
against N., encouraging Jerome in his 
short resistance to the First Con.sul’.s 
wishes; and inducing Joseph Un refuse 
the viceioyalty of Italy. 

Lucien proceeded to Italy, re.siding 
chiefly at Romo, where he was re- 
ceived with marked klndne.s.s and 
attention by the Pope. But his ho,slilhy 
to N. suffered no abatement. In tSoy 
Joseph arranged a meeting between 
the two brothers at Mantua. N. made 
Luolen several brilliant offers — the 
throne of Portugal, or, better, a new 
kingdom in Italy and the Duchy of 
Parma as solace for Mme. Lucien— 
but all on the terms of Lucien’s repiuii- 
atjon of his wife. This he absolutely 
refused to do. The inlerv'iew was 
stormy, but some kind of reconcilia- 
tion was patched up, Lucien at last 
con,senting to give N. his eldest 
daughter for the furtherance, of N.’s 
d}’na&tic designs^. This arrmigeinTent 
fell through owing to the rebellioius 
conduct of Charlotte, at one time 
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desig'ned for the Pi-incc of the 
Astiiiias. She was sent back to her 
liomc, where she was g’ladly received, 
for Lucicu was a devoted father. 

He had now retired to an estate at 
Caniiio, some little distance from the 
capital and from which he derived his 
papal title of Prince of Canino. Here 
he devoted himself tO' literature, 
archmologdcal research and agricul- 
ture. In May 1809, when the Em- 
peror issued his decree incorporating- 
Rome with the French Empire, Lucien 
considering' himself no long-er safe, 
embarked with his family for the 
United .States, but was captured by a 
British ship, taken to Malta, thence to 
Eng-land, where he resided quite re- 
sig-ncdly at an estate called Thorn- 
grove, in Worcestershire, -which he 
Irad purchased, lie was permitted to 
live in ficedom upon his parole, one 
officer only having the superintendence 
of this moven-ienls and correspondence. 
Tlie peace of 1814 restored him to 
liberty. 

Lucien was profoundly affected by 
hisi fiimous brother's ball, and a com- 
plete reconciliation wa.s arrang-ed 
between them. He tendered hi.s for- 
tune and services to N., and was with 
him during- the Hundred Days (1815). 
He stood with the Emperor at the 
“Champ de Mai,’’ and, strangfely 
enough, wa.s the last to defend his 
prerogatives at the time of the second 
abdication. When N., -apparently 
paralysed by the unexpected reverses 
at Waterloo, betrayed .symptoms of 
irresolution, Lucien did all possible to 
reanimate his spirits. “You give up 
the game,” he said, “without having 
lost lit. The death of thirty thousand 
men cannot decide the fate of France.” 
Finding his brother still undetermined, 
he remarked to his secretary that “the 
smoke of Mont St. Jean had turned 
his brain.” Whilst N. -was at St. 
Helena, Luden applied to the British 
Government for permission to reside 
there with his brother, defraying his 
OiWn expenses and STibmitting to every 
restrictlion imposed on the Emperor. 
Thi.s tvas refused, and he spent the 
rest of his life in Italy, dying there ort 
29 June 1840, 

In many ways Lucien wa.s the 
ablest of the brothers of N., bis 


courage equalling that of the latter. 
Tihe fiery enlihusiasm of his youth was 
mellowed by years, and he became a 
steadLasl and kindly character, though 
he never lost the gift of pungent and 
bitter satire. Literature had always 
attracted him — to be a poet and live 
by his work was one of his ambitions, 
unfulfilled, however. lie wrote an 
epic, Charlemagne , on rEgUse delivree 
(2 vois. 1814), which had no .success 
and is now forgotten, and also La 
verity stir los cents jours and Memoirs, 
which he loft unfinished. 

Five .sons and six daughters com- 
pi'ised his family. By his first mar- 
riage he had two daughters, Charlotte 
and Chri.sline Egypta. The former 
married Prince Mario G.-ibi-iclli ; the 
latter, firstly, Count Avred Posse, a 
Sv\cde, whom she divorced on dis- 
covering- in him signs of lunacy, and, 
.secondly, Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, 
By ,his second marriage he had the 
following- ; Prince Charles Lucien 
(q.v.), who succeeded his father, and 
married his cousin Zenaidc, the 
eldest daughter of Joseph; Laetitia, 
who married Sir Thomas Wy.se of 
Waterford ; Paul, who was killed by 
an accident on Lord Cochrane’.? battle- 
.ship ; Jeanne, who married the Marquis 
Honorali; Louis Lucien (q.u.), born at 
ThorngTove in 1813; Pierre (q.v.), 
born at Rome in 1815 ; Antoine, i8i6; 
Marie, tvho married Viscount Valen- 
tin! ; and Constance, who took the veil 
at an early age. 

Bonapar-te, fVlaria Anna Elisa 
( 1777 - 3820 ).— The eldest of N.’s three 
sisters ; was born at Ajaccio on 3 Jan. 
1777. By the inlluence of the Comte 
de Marbeuf {q-v.) a nomination to St. 
Cyr as a royal pupil was obtained for 
her. To g-ain this concession of free 
education reserved for the ohildren of 
ii-npoverished aristocrats it had, of 
course, been necessary for Carlo 
Buonaparte (q.v.) to obtain certificates 
atte.sting the poverty whiciti prevented 
him giving his daughter an education 
suitable to her birth, and also docu- 
ments showing nhe posse.ssion by the 
father’s family of two bundred yekr's 
of nobility. Tire benefits to be derived 
were substantial. The pup'ils might 
enter the sefninary at sevep yqars of 
age and hot leaye until they were 
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twenty, Avhilst besides free dotliing:, 
food and education, they each received 
on leaving a doury of 3,000 francs and 
a trousseau. 

Whilst Elisa uas at this institution 
she received visits from her brother 
N,, accompanied by his friend, Fauve- 
Iti de Eourrienne (q.v.), also from 
},In!e. Permon (q.v.) and her brother 
the Abbe Demetrius de Courriene. In 
her fifteenth year, however, Elisa was 
forced to leave, for on 16 Aug. 1792 
St. Cyr was suppressed by a decree 
of the National Convention. The bene- 
ficiaries were to be disnrissed, tiliougli 
with tile customary g'oods and linen, 
also mileage at the rate of one franc 
a mile, which made Elisa’s share 
332 francs, her journey being from 
Versailles to Ajaedio. In Sept. N. 
made applications for permission to 
remove his .sister from the 'institution, 
for, now a captain and having obtained 
leave to return to Corsica, he wished 
to take her with him. On i Sept, 
they both appeared before the muni- 
cipality of St. Cyr and made the rc- 
qui.site declarations. The formal per- 
mission was given, but, unable to start 
on their homeward Journey at once, N. 
took_ his sister to the Hdtel des 
Patnotes Plollanda'is, where he was 
staying. From 2 Sept, to the 7th the 
terrible m 3 s.sacres in the prisons were 
perpetrated, and all exit from the city 
was barred, but on the gth of the 
month tliey obtained their passports 
and left Paris for Ajacem. Stormy 
weather kept the btx>lher and s'ister 
prisoners at Marseilles for a day' or 
two. At the hotel the feather in. 
Elisa’s hat appealed to the people as 
of a pronounced aristocratic flavour, 
and cries of " Death to the aristocrats ” 
were raased. N. .seized the suspected 
hat from his sister’s head and flung it 
to the crowd, shouting back: "No 
more aristocrats than yourselves 1 ’’ a 
proceeding that elicited great applause. 

The year of Elisa’s return I0 Ajaccio 
saw some probability of a marriage 
femg; arranged between her and 
Admiral Truguet, tfien in command of 
the Mediterranean squadron, but from 
wme cause the plan fell through. 
Forced to flee from Corsica by politi- 
cal developments, fhe Bonapartes 
fioaify settled at Marseilles, where, 


after the first months of privation were 
past, their home became a centre of 
local society and a rendezvous for Cor- 
sican visitors, for by now N, was 
General Bonaparte and tihe family 
consequently of increased irn]X)'rtance. 
It was often said that Elisa resembled 
N, in chaiacter — lin decision, arro- 
gance, wilfulness — but at .some points 
the resemblance ceased. Elisa was 
cross-grained, positively disag’reeablc, 
if the testimony of the Duchc.ssc 
d’Abranles is to be believed. 

On I May 1797 Elisa married Pas- 
qualc Bacoiochi, a retired oOicer and 
member of a noble Corsican family, 
This marriage was opposed by Lucicn, 
and is said to liavc also displeased N., 
though bis advice had not been asked. 
Apart from political reason,? — liie 
Bacclochis were royalists, and a 
member of the family had seiwed with 
the dmigi'es and the EngH.sh at Toulon 
— there was no great nmnetary gain 
by the alliance, though as his own for- 
tunes improved N. cerlainly did not 
forget his .sister and her Snsignificant 
husband. 

In 1797, when Josephine joined N. 
at the Chateau cle Montebello, the 
whole Bonaparte family, including 
Elisa’s husband and the wives of 
Jo.sepih and Lucien were also there at 
his iinvitation. Lucien says in his 
Memoirs, “Mmc, Bacciochi was deter- 
mined to be rid of her hu.sband.” This 
is in reference to the fact that when 
he him.self was sent on a inlsslion to 
Spain Elisa determined that her hiw- 
band should accompany him, whilst 
she returned with her mother to Mar- 
seilles and later proceeded to Ajaccio. 
But already her ambition was at work, 
she dreamed of a career resplendent 
with the gloiT- won by her famous 
brother. The (teginning came when 
Lucien, now a member of the Five 
Hundred and re.sident in Paris, in- 
vited his mother and Elisa to take up 
their residence with him. With hi.s 
literary tastes he had already gathered 
about him men of note, and Elisa, 
taking his cue, endeavoured to pose 
as a patrones.? of art tmd letters. 
Chateaubriand, Fontanes, La Flarpc, 
Boufflers, Arnault, Esmdnarcl and 
Andrieux were frequenters of her 
$alon, but her favourite was Fontanes. 
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On. liib behalf slie used hci influence 
with N., and he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Corps Legiblatif, a proceed- 
ing that stiuck many at the time as 
strange. Under his influence her pos- 
turings as ani authoress became in- 
cicasingly ludicrous. She wrote a 
SLiffioiently worthless novel, and forth- 
with conceived the idea of a literary 
club for women only, but women of 
intellect. Many were the demands for 
admission, and an impressive opening 
ceremony was arranged, with Mme. 
Bacciochi as president. A commentary 
on these proceedings may be found 
in the Memoirs of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes. Her reign in Paris, how- 
ever, was disfigured by incidents which 
reflected on her name and fame — her 
intimacy with Fontanes and others, 
logethei with the convenient dis- 
appearance of her husband to join a 
drag'oon regiment as its colonel. 
Meanwhile she irritated N. with her 
literary pretensions and didactic mono- 
log'ues intended tor conversation — 
furthermore, she disgusted him by her 
appearance in the part of Alzire in 
fle.sh-coloured tights at Luolen's 
theatre at Neuilly. A well-mciited 
rebuke was her reward. One amiable 
trajl in her character, however, wa.s 
discovered in her efforts to save many 
of the condemned royalists in the plots 
of iSo^i by personal appeal to the Em- 
peroT, though this was largely done 
lin jealous emulation of Josephine, 
whose wholehearted efforts of mercy 
were well known. Against Josephine, 
Elisa, together with her sisters, waged 
incessant war; their jealousy of her 
was unbounded, and to their influence 
may be traced the bitter feud between 
the Bonaparte and Beauharnais 
families, which did so muoh to wreck 
the lortuncs of their brother and bene- 
factor. 

From the time of the proclamation 
of the Empire, the sisters of N. never 
ceased importuning him for titles and 
crowns. One of his replies to the'ir 
requests is famous: ‘‘Truly, Mes- 
clames, considering your pretensions, 
one might suppose we inherited the 
crown from the late king, our father.” 
But with his great family affection and 
his unfailing- gcnero,sity, he gave themt 
their desires. Elisa was thus honoured 


first. On i8 March 1805 he announced 
to the Senate that he had given the 
state of Piombino to the Pnincess 
Elisa, who henccfoith would be recog- 
nised as the Plei editary Princess of 
Piombino, though tiding as a feuda- 
tory of France. PIcnee, though iier 
children were to succeed their mother, 
their iinvestiture would be received 
from the Emperor, neither might they 
marry without his consent. M. 
Bacciochi was allowed to assume the 
title of Piince of Piombino, with addi- 
tional dutic.S as outlined in the oath 
he was required to take. On the dis- 
solution of the republic ol Lucca, this 
was further added to Elisa’s states. 
She now, in her administrative powers, 
began to display an enetgy, skill and 
grasp of affair.s which, though con- 
fessedly modelled on her famous 
brother’s methods, yet showed many 
of her own gifts of mind. The depart- 
ment for foreign affairs she conducted 
herself, corresponding directly with 
the French minister, not always agree- 
ing with him, which sometimes obliged 
her brother to interfere. The adminis- 
tration she reformed most thoroug-hly ; 
extensive public -works were in- 
augurated, agriailture was cn- 
ooairaged, art and letters patronized. 
The deserted wastes 0 f Piombino were 
colonized, its marshesi drained, whilst 
the brigands infesting- the high roads 
were brought to book. In alt this she 
was admirable, but in other -ways she 
was ludicrous or spandaIou.s. Her hus- 
band, for instance, was allowed to take 
little or no share in the government ; 
at all public ceremonies he walked 
behind her, and at reviews of the 
troops he lowered his sword in salute 
as die passed. Military prrmp and 
parade became a mania -witli her; she 
imitated N.’s dcporlmenl and 
mannerg to an arousing degree ; in 
short, it was this mania for an army 
and its attendant consefiption that ren- 
dered her so> highly unpopular in a 
country where ^riculture and com- 
merce had been the leading- feature.s. 
She had organized her court, regulat- 
ing suoh matters as etiquette and pre- 
cedence to a nicety. But her former 
habits of gallantry now found freer 
play i many admirers thronged her 
court, and, like a king -with his mis- 
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tu-sses she had her various lo\ci-s. 
She A<. as frankl) a cynic, ior in the 
Memoii'cs d'une'cu>itei)iponiine may ho 
lound her creed in the hues writ ten to 
a friend; “Live for uAiisolf, tollon- 
'.(tut- ta.stes and hide them, and do not 
invite the public lo shaie your conii- 
dences.” It was Talleyrand who 
aptly called her “ tlie hemirainis t>f 
J-ucca.'’ 

In i8og Tuscany was' added toiler 
spoils — she was created Orand Duchess 
and Uorenior Ocneral of Tuscany. 
Here again her administration intro- 
duced many improvements, whilst her 
court was enlarged and conducted on 
a giandcr si'.ale. Elisa’s ambition now 
tissianed g-reater sway over her. 
TkoLiMh ahvay.s on the surface sutii- 
cientlv obedient t<t N.’s wishes, as, 
for instance, in his policy a.s legarded 
1 ‘opc Fills VIL, yet she began to plan 
for her.seU — the making of powerful 
friends, the possible acquisition of 
further territory, such ms Corsica. N. 
as her 'bencfaeUir and Imr Vtrothcr w'as 
gradually forgotten. She was e,ssen- 
tiully hard and selfish — ^Iter own in- 
terests always first. When the Empire 
was in its throes only her own peril 
and losses concerned her. Seeing the 
storm coming, she plotted w'ilh the 
smooth Fouclie, listening* to all hi.s 
treachei'ou.5, tvords against N. Fouchd 
was also in touch with AEiiral, was 
indeed the centre of all the festering- 
treachery which was gradually draw'- 
ing closer about its victim. But 
lliough Elisa and Murat were friends 
in intrigue, that did not prevent the 
latter, in hi.s dreams of an Italian 
kingdom, sending troop.s into Tuscany 
under the command tjf General Minu- 
tolo to Fci'^^e the states, even naming 
one of his ofilcer.s. General Joseph 
Lecchi, as g'ovcrnor. Unable to resist, 
.she at last determined to- retire to 
Lucca, and therefore i.ssued directions 
to her husband, who was coinmander- 
in-chief of the troops, to cvacu.ite Tus- 
cany. Neither an.stocrat nor peasant 
displayed any loyalty towards their 
h rench _ rulers ; indeed, they pursued 
them with a hail of sarcasm and iirony. 
Bacciochi having, at Elisa’s commanrl, 
changed lii.s name M Pasquale— -ridi- 
culous by its associations in Italy — ^to 
Felix fthe happy), tlie .street popula- 


tion called after him in farewell ; 
“When he was Id-li.-r w'c weie un- 
happy, ii'ow he again comes Fasquaie 
\vc shall he happy.’’ h'aucihc, an 
amused spectator, dcsciibes it cynically 
as having" been effected without loss 
ot blood : on one side it was nothing 
huL a night, on the other a volley of 
sarca.sm. Fouche was, however, at 
Lucca with Elisa, where he still in- 
Irig-ued with Murat, the result of whieti 
was a treaty — the French troop.s weie 
to fall back on Genoa, cv'acuating Tu.s- 
cany, and gradually retiring to l''rriucc. 
Murat, now an ally of (ircat Britain 
and backed by English troops, could 
not be gain.said, and Elisa, though on 
the eve of conlincment, had, perforce, 
to tlec. A son was born to her at a 
V't-elchcd wayside inn, but. linally .she 
reached Bolognti, only LOi l)c arrested 
by the Austritins. 

" Rome and Naples were denied to 
her as fuliirc homes*, though sin; 
-.ipplicd to Marie Louise, and' the Aus- 
trian Ernperor. She was confined at 
Briinu a close pri.soner, but in .Sppl. 
i8iq w.as allowed to proceed to 
Bologna, where she lived, separated 
from her husband, under I be title of 
Comlcssc de Cninpignaiio. It was 
from here she evrole. to N. at St. 
Helena,' offering to come and join him 
there if permi.ssion mig'ht be obtained 
— a letter very likely written in late 
repentance. She wandered now from 
place to place, living for a while with 
her sister Caroline, and at last settled 
at the Villa Vincenlini, near Trieste, 
where she died of a nervous fever on 
7 Aug. 1820. Her brother Jerome .ami 
.si.ster Caroline attended her to the Iasi 
with exemplary devotion. N., on hear- 
ing of her death, "vva.s greatly affect ed ,* 
he remarked that he had imagined 
Death to htive forgotten tht; family, 
“but now he begins to .sli'ikc it, 
Elisa has shown us the way. 1 siiall 
be the next to follow her to the grave.” 
Four children had been born to Elisa : 
a son, Napoleon, in June rycjS, who 
died the following year ; a daughter, 
Napoleone Elisa, in June ilto6, who in 
1825 married Count Cameratat and left 
a son who committed .suicide in 1853 ; 
a_son, Jerome Charles, in ,t8to, who 
died the following* year; and a son, 
Fr^ddric, in 1814, who died In 1834. 
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Bonaparte, Maraa Aranunsiata 
(CaB"o!ir!e)(1 782 - 1839 ). — The youngest 
of N.’s sisLeis; was born on 25 March 
1783, and in iSoo (jccame the wile 
oi Joachim Mm at (q.v.). She was 
the lIcccicsL iuicl most ambitious ol 
the Bonaparte sisters, but alsoi the 
one whose n.irne is must blackened by 
intrigue for poaver against the broLher 
who was luH' bcnclacLoi. 

While she w:is still a child N. had 
attained fame and loitiinc, so> that the 
ciiciinistaiK'cs of her youth were .sujjc- 
tior to' those of her sisters. If wHs N. 
■w'ho gave her the name of Cairolinc, it 
is thought in memory of his first lo'vc, 
Caioltne Colombici. She was placed 
by N.’s wish at Wme. Campan’s 
that she might become as giftecl and 
giaceful as Hot tense Beauliarn;tis. 
Her biothcr’s praise of Jo.sephiiic’s 
daughter roused all the venom of Caro- 
line’s natme, and evci alter she le- 
garded both mother :ind daug'hter 
with Intense dislike, and stooped to all 
kinds ol infamy to bring' about their 
banishment from N.’s home and hfe. 
Lantics, Moreau and Augercau were 
mentioned as possible husbiinds for 
Caroline, buf in 1800 she was mairicd 
to Murat at the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, and henceforth .she devoted all 
her energies toi further her ever-in- 
croasing- ambition. 

Shortly after the marriage Murat 
left with Bonaparte for the Marengo 
campaign, and though he relumed to 
Paris with the First Consul, was soon 
appointed to lake command of the 
army of observation which had been 
lelt in It.ily. During her husband’.s 
absence Caroline, enceinte with her 
first child, experienced the trying- 
ordeal of the 3rd Nivose, whcri an in- 
fernal machine, intended for N., ex- 
ploded near her carriage. She dis- 
played remarkable coolness, but her 
son, bonil a little later, wa.s .subject to 
epileptic fits, due, it was .said, to the 
siiock to the mother. This was in 
180T. In 1802 CaroJine went Lo jo’in 
her hmsband in Milan, but in 1S03 
hfurat wra.s made military governor of 
Pari.9, a post she had long coveted for 
him, for now she Would be fir.st in 
precedence aflet Jo.scphiiie, whom ^he 
so cordially hated, From this date 
she began to make friends of all she 


thought likely to be ot use to her, and 
openly showed hostility to the Beau- 
h.iinais. When N. became limpcioi, 
.she evinced an iafense anxiety to 
posse.ss a tihrone. She plied Tallcy- 
land and F’ouolic with quest ion.s as 
10 her biother’s plans lor his family. 
Mm at was made a marshal of France, 
but the dignity of a matechale was 
beneath Caroline’s contempt. With 
Josephine now Empress and Hortense 
a piincess, her jealousy knew no 
hounds, and at an Imperial dinner .she 
created a disgiareful .scene. The next 
day she lenewcd her leans and re- 
proaches, and eventually she and her 
sisters also became princesses. To 
luither her cause with the Emperor, 
nay, more, to estrange him from 
Josephine, Caroline ai ranged amours 
lor N. with shameless cagernes.s. 
Mme. Duchatcl and Eleonorc Revel 
were two ol hei prolegi'-cs In this in- 
famous plan. The reward was foith- 
coniing' in the (band Duchy of Berg 
and Cleves ; buf this was less than 
either Mural or Caroline had expected 
or desired, thougrli both immediately 
began to put on regal airs and deny 
N.’s right to demand aught ol them. 
When the Emperor departed for the 
Jena campaign it may be said the 
Grand' Duchessi of Berg’ rcigtied in 
Paris. She plotted io her heart’s con- 
tent wibilc she led the round of society 
and it.s plcasure.s. She began to di'eam 
of the throne of France, for the pos.si- 
bility of the Emperor’s death had 
occurred to her — and might not she 
and Murat step into h is shoes ! Junot 
was military g'overnor of Paris, and 
in this capacity was occupying a posi- 
tion of the greatest importance. To 
make him her tool she became hi.s mis- 
tress. But N. returned, and hearing- 
of the liaison he relieved Junot of Id's 
post, while he allowed Caroline to 
escape. 

In r8o8 Murat was .sent lo Spain, 
and again both dreamed of a throne. 
But Spain was for Joseph, and lo 
Caroline’s chagrin Naples was offered 
to them. She found “the crown of 
Naples' too small for her head.”^ Slfil, 
she was now a queen, and seizing on 
all the treasures of the Elysdecas If 
personal property, she set out fof^hhr 
kingdom. Murat had been cordially 
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welcomed by the fickle populace, and 
Queen Caroline wai equally well re- 
ceived. A stiugg'ie now began between 
herself and her husband for the fiist 
place in the slate and govtinmenl. 
Her reasoning- was that Murat -was 
only king b> \ irtue of being- hei hus- 
band, therefore the first place wa.s un- 
deniably hers. Besides, her husband’s 
lintcllectual inferiority had been an 
e\er-piesent thorn in her flesh, and 
certainly her firmness of purpose in 
matters of g-owernment was in striking- 
contrast to the vacillations of Uie brave 
but weak-willed Murat. Two parties 
were formed, the King’s and the 
Queen's, and Caroline intrigued 
against Murat in her thirst for power 
and domination. 

When after the Austrian campaign 
N. decided on divorce, he summoned 
Caioline to Paris. So overjoyed was 
sho that at last Josephine was to be 
discarded that a blizzard did not deter 
her journey across the Alps. N. had 
a high opinion of Caroline’s gifts, and 
deputed her to receive Marie Louise 
on her journey to France at Brannau 
on the Austrian frontier. Immediately 
she conceived the idea of ruling the 
future hmpress, but by her arbitrary 
behaviour only succeeded in creating 
an extreme aversion on the part of 
Marie Louise. Further, she, with her 
sisters, objected to the ta.sk of holding 
the bride's train at the Imperial wed- 
ding, and was_ only re.strained from 
revolt by the wisdom of Mme. Md;rc. 

On her return to Naples she re- 
.sumed the struggle with Murat for the 
upper hand, and did not scruple to 
show her contempt for his weakness 
of -will and character, -while she en- 
couraged lovers quite openly, Murat 
in_his chagrin berame ill, for N., ever 
iHindfid of his sister’s administrative 
powers, which to some extent she cer- 
tainly possessed, gave liis consent to 
her proposals, but vetoed those of her 
huisband. The intrigues with Austria 
had^ now begom largely at Caroline’s 
■mstigation, and though before the 
Russian _ campaign of 1812 the 
brothers-in-la-w were again reconciled, 
both Murat and his wife Were playing 
**■- game in order to preserve 

them throne, regard!e.ss of what might 
happen to N. 


With her husband away w llh the 
grand at my, Caroline w-as Queen and 
ab.sohite ruler at last. She granted 
and refused pardons, made appoint- 
ments, signed decrees, and presided 
over cabinet councils. Stories of hcr 
independent actions had already 
decided Murat to return, when he re- 
ceived a letter from her telling of Ihc 
English fleet oil the coa,st and conse- 
quent fear of invasion. Though left 
in command by N., Mtual left for 
his kingdom, turning over his duties 
to Engine Bcauharnais, a prucceding 
which again roused N.’a fiiriou.s anger. 
But this passed unheeded, lor Caro- 
line and her husband wcic now steeped 
in intrigue -udth both England and 
Austria. It is staled that tihe Queen 
had opened negotiations with tho 
avowed intention ot evicting- her hus- 
band from the thi-one and seizing the 
crown, but the powerk would only treat 
with Murat. When the treaty with 
Austria was at last signed, lit was he 
who showed signs of remorse at hlis 
treachery, for Caroline was triumphant 
and scornful at her bi other’s expense. 
N. knew well that it was his sister 
who had betrayed him ; Mural he stig- 
matized as a fool everywhere but on 
the battlefield. Mme. Mire never for- 
g'ave either for their baseness, and 
poured unlimited scorn and contempt 
on their heads. 

Despite their treachery, however, 
Caroline soon saw that nolhing- oould 
be hoped from the Congress of Vienna, 
thoug-h Talleyrand and Mctlcinich, 
both friends of hers, wore the dominat- 
ing- personalities. It was Talleyrand 
who had said of her that “she had 
Cromwell’.? head on the shoulders of a 
pretty woman.” Therefore Murat 
entered into communication rvith the 
Emperor, and after the latter’s return 
from Elba hoped to conquer the whole 
of Italy under N.’s victorious progress 
in the north. This was strongly urged 
by Caroline, but Murat by his pre;- 
cipitancy spoilt all-- his own as well as 
the En-iperor’s chances of success. 
After_ Murat’s defeat -and withdrawal 
the city of Naples was in a parlous 
condition, threatened not only by the 
Austrians, but with anarchy, pillage 
and massacre. Nothing- daunted, 
Carohiie adopted prompt measures. 
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She assembled the national g-uarcls and 
addressed them in a fiery speech. For 
nearly the whole day she was on horse- 
back, visiting" cveiy post and remain- 
ing to the last, but her energy was 
w'asted, for she and her family were at 
leng'th compelled to flee. She was 
delivered up toi the Austrian authori- 
ties and confined in the castle of Raim- 
bourg", where in Oct. she heard of her 
husband’s tragic end at Pizzo. She 
was eventually allowed to settle at 
Trieste, and there she married General 
Macdonald. She herself had taken 
the title of Countess of Lipona, an 
anag'ram of Napoli. After represen- 
tations toi the powers a.s to her legal 
and financial claims, France awarded 
her an annual pension of 100,000 
francs. Later she was permitted to 
return to France, and on her visit to 
Paris all that was remembered was 
that she was the sister of the great 
Emperor. As such she received a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome. On 
her return to Italy she settled at 
Florence, wJicre she died on 18 May 
1839. When she was dying, M. 
Clavel, who was her lover at that time, 
endeavoured to make her sign a will 
dcdarling him residuary legatee, but 
the children of Murat arrived oppor- 
tunely to his discomfiture. Clavel 
afterw'ard.s .sold the letters she had 
wTitten to him to her heirs for 60,000 
francs. Caroline, like her father and 
her brothers, N. and Luclen, died of 
cancer of the stomach. The children 
born of her marriage with Murat were 
Napoleon Achdle Charles Louis (q.v.) 
21 Jan. 1801-47; Letizia Joseph, born 
in t8o3, married to the Marquis 
Popoli ; Napoleon Lucicn Chailes (q.v.), 
1803-78; and Louise Julie Caroline, 
born 1805, married Count Rasponi. 

Boriaparte, Maria — 

See Buonaparte, Maria Letizia. 

Bonaparte, Marie Alexandrine 
Charlotte Louise LaMrent.“N6e de 
Bleschamps, the second wife of Lucieii 
Bonaparte; "was born in 1778, the 
daughter of a naval commissioner who 
narrowly escaped the guillotine during 
the Terror. On the mother’s side she 
was related to the familie.s of Mont- 
morency and Lamartine. A son of the 
family served with Poniatowski as hi.-? 
aide-de-camp, and met the same fate 


as his chief, being drowned in the 
Elsler after the battle oi Leipsic. 

Marie de Blcsohamps was fust 
married to M. Jouberthon, a Pari.s 
stockbroker. She bore her husband 
two children, a .son who died in infancy 
and a daughter who was married twice 
— 'lirst to Prince Hercolani, secondly to 
Prince Jablonowski, a Polish officer in 
the Austrian Army. 

The marriage with M. Jouberthon 
was unhappy, and resulted in the wife 
being divorced. M. Jouberthon then 
went loi tihe West Indies with the 
Fieiidi expedition under General 
Leclcrc, and, like him, succumbed to 
the yellow fever. It was under the 
name of Mme. Jouberthon that this 
beautiful ivoman first met Lucicn 
Bonaparte, just then returned from 
Spain. He at once fell in love with 
her, and she reciprocating his affection 
became his mistress on the promi.se of 
marriage in the event of a male child 
being" born. This event duly happened, 
and Lucicn prepared lo keep Jii.s word. 
This came to the ears of N., and by 
means of his police he tried to prevent 
the marriage, but Lucicn outwitted 
h'im, and the couple were married at 
the village of Plessis on 23 Oct, 1803. 
Exile intoi Italy followed. The mar- 
riag'"c proved one of the happiest, and 
Lucien was a devoted husband. He 
steadily and persistently refused to 
repudiate Wis -w'ife despite N.'s re- 
peated' "wishes and bribes. Mme. 
Luclen on her part consented unsel- 
fishly to a separation, asking her hus- 
band if he wished to deprive his 
cliiildrcn of thrones, to which he re- 
plied by asking her if she would de- 
prive them of a mother. That she was 
worthy of this devotion, whatever her 
former record, is beyond doubt. In 
Napoleon and his Family, M. Leseure 
says that “she was a Frenchwoman 
with a Roman heart; she remained 
the good genius of Lucien’s un.scttled 
life, and the honour and charm of his 
wandering hearth.” By her beauty 
and intelligence she seems to have 
won all hearts. Lucieft’s daughters by 
his first wife adm-ed their step-motlher, 
for whose benefit Charlotte, the eldeir, 
wrote those witty and .sarcastic letters, 
when entrasted to the ear^ of her 
grandmother, Mme. Mfere, iinTtepara- 
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t evolutionary niission to the south, also 
fell under her spell, and a passionate 
attachment sprang- up bet-ween Pauline 
and the young- commissioner, as is 
Eimply demonstiatcd by Pauline's and 
her lover’s letters, some of which have 
been preserved. Freron’s suit, how- 
ever, was frowned upon both by N. 
and Afnie. BonapEirte, and in 1797 
she was married to General Lcclerc 
(q.v.) at Montebello. A son, Der- 
mide, was born of the marriage, who, 
however, died in childhood. When 
N. organised the expedition to San 
Domingo in iSoi he gave the com- 
mand to his brother-in-law Lcclerc, 
and, wishing to put a stop to the 
frivolous life his sister was leading 
in Paris, insisted on her accompany- 
ing- her husband, dc.spite tears and 
protestations which really made her 
ill. By Ish’s command, however, she 
was cEirried in a litter on board the 
admiral’s ship, the Ocean, on which 
was her former lover, Fr^roit, going 
out as commissioner to the same 
destination. San Domingo laid no 
restrictions on Pauline’s pleasure- 
loving nature, and by all accounts 
she plunged into all kinds of dissipa- 
tion, In the face of danger, how- 
ever, she showed admirable courage, 
according to Constant, and when her 
husband, worn out by the misfortunes 
which had dogged the expedition, fell 
a victim to cholera she nursed him, 
in .spite of the danger of infection, 
with exemplary devotion. At his death 
she displayed extravEigant grief. She 
caused this body to he embalmed and 
placed in a splendid coffin of cedar 
ivood, and, cutting off her hair, laid 
it beside the corpse. In tlie two outer 
coverings of the coffin, however, she 
packed her jewellen’ and valuables, for 
greatcr safety on the return voyage to 
France, which she, with her little son, 
accomplished on the Swiftsure. The 
body was buried in the Pantheon -with 
great pomp ^and State, and Mme. 
Leclerc, o-^-erjoyed to be once more 
in Paris, again resumed her life of 
pleasure, despite shattered health, a 
condition attributed by some to dis- 
sipation, To prevent any more scan- 
dal concenting Pauline, N, had desired 
her to reside -K'ith Joseph Bonaparte 
and his wife, and live, at least for a 


time, a secluded life. But this wa.s 
an impossibility to Pauline, sind her 
intrigues were as numerous as ever, 
notably one with Lafon, an actor 
of the Theatre Franpais. In Nov. 
1803, however, Pauline married Prince 
Borghese {q-v,), his wealth and title 
proving irresi-Stible attractions. For 
dowry N. g-ave his sister 500,000 
francs and the estate of Monlgoberl. 
near Paris. The ceremony was cele- 
brated at Joseph’s lUEignificent seat E\t 
Mortefontaine, thoug'h in the absence 
of N., who was at the camp of 
Boulogne. The marriage proved an 
unhappy one. Both went their own 
way, and if the Prince had mistresses, 
Pauline had lovers. Rome was sc:\n- 
dali.sed and Pauline amused. She 
made no attempt to please her husbEuid 
or his people, and a sepairalion aveis 
spoken of. N., however, in.sistcd upon 
an ostensible reconciliation, Eind also 
quenched his sister’s ever-present idea 
of returning to Peu-Is for the meantime. 
This was in 1807, Eifter the peace of 
Tilsit; but the quarrel broke out again, 
and Princess Borghese went her own 
way. In 1S06 she had been given by 
N. the principality of Guaslixlla, and 
in 1809 he augmented the revenues 
to a substantial extent. She wan- 
dered from city to city seeking 
pleasure and health, exciting- atten- 
tion wherever she went. Paris, how- 
ever, was her favourite resort, and 
after Josephine’s divorce she look for 
a while the place of the Empiess. 
According- to some authorities, she 
had been a prime mover an the in- 
trigues whereby N. rvas persuaded tO' 
put away Josephine, though others 
deny this. She was not in favour of 
the AustriExn alliance, and in one 
instance her conduct towards Marie 
Louise was so rude that N. in just 
anger commanded his fEivourite sister 
to slay at Neuilly and forbade her the 
court. 

When disaster came PEiuline at 
last shoAved that she possessed some 
qualities of dhEiracter, such as courage 
and generosity. Before N. left X^ranco 
she had an interview with him at Bouil- 
lidon, near Luc, and wished to accom- 
paixy him then and there to Elba. N., 
however, Avould not hear of this, but 
in June she carried him a dispatch 
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fiom Murat, and in Sept, she returned 
and took up her residence there to 
oliecr and console the exile. Her 
money and jewels wcie at his dis- 
posal. Besides this she proved that 
she had sonic capability, for a large 
share of the plans for N.’s return to 
France are believed to have been in 
her hands. After his departure from 
Elba, Pauline, to escape e.spionage, 
also proceeded to Paris, and fuither 
helped her brother with her valuable 
and mudi-loved diamonds, a sacrifice 
on her pai t which is eloquent of her 
affection for N. Unfortunately, the 
conveyance containing her diamonds 
was captured by the English after 
Waterloo, and later tlie jewels were 
exhibited in London to a gaping 
public. Pauline’s health was com- 
pletely shattered by the final disaster, 
and blic rctiicd to Rome with her 
mother. The Pope brought about a 
reconciliation between her and Prince 
Borg'hese, and salistactorily atrang'cd 
her financial affairs. But her mind 
was set upon joining N. at St. Helena, 
and when the Abbdi iBuonavita 'had 
given his account of N.’s fafiling 
health, she wrote to Lo'i'd Liverpool 
early in July 182 r as follows : “My 
Lord, — The abb (5 Buonavita, arrived 
fro.m the island of St, Helena, has 
brought iuj alarming news of the state 
of my brother’s health, I enclose a 
copy of some letters, which will give 
you the details of his physical .suffer- 
ing-s. The malady by which the 
Emperor is attacked is fatal at St. 
Helena, In the name of all the mem- 
bers of the family I implore a change 
of climate. If so just a request be 
refused it will be a sentence of death 
passed upon him; and In this case I 
dcinand permission to depaiL for Sf. 
Helena to rejoin my brother. ... I 
know that the moments of his life 
are counted, and I should eternally 
reproach myself if I did not emplo) 
all the means in my power to .soften 
his last ho^trs and to prove my de- 
votion to him.” Permts.sioti was 
granted, at which she was overjoyed, 
when the news- of her brother’s death 
arrived. In her feeble condition this 
was a terrible blow, and caused a 
shock from which she never recovered. 
When Antommarchi, returtljng from 


St. Plelena with N.’s last messag-es, 
found Marie Louise at the theatre 
with Neipperg, and Louis Bonaparte 
“ too ill ” to receive him, Pauline 
welcomed him gdadly, but the grief 
at the pitiful tale only tended to 
aggravate her condition. She lingered 
on for a few years, fiiudly going* from 
Rome to Florence, the climate of the 
former being declaied bad for her by 
the doctors. .She died at Florence on 
9 June 1825 in the arms of her hus- 
band, with whom she had been recon- 
ciled. The beautiful statue of Venus 
Victorietise by Canova was modelled 
from Pauline Bonaparte when Princess 
Borghe.se. 

BOf^apart©, Pierr© Napoleon 
( 1815 - 81 ).— Tliird son of Lucien Bona- 
parte; was born at Rome on 12 
Sept. i8ig. He was known for his 
adventurous life, which he began at 
the early age of fifteen, when he joined 
the bands of insuirecUonists in the 
Romagna (1830-31). The following 
year he went to the United States, 
joining his uncle Jo.seph, and in 
Colombia was with General Santander 
(1833). Some years later he returned 
to Romo only to be taken pri.soner by 
order of the Pope (1835-36). He 
escaped to F.ng'land, but after the revo- 
lution of 1848 he returned to France 
and sat as deputy for Corsica in the 
Constituent Assembly, where his 
politics were those of an extreme re- 
publican and his votes went to 
socialists. He was in favour of the 
national workshops and against the loi 
Falloux. This attitude of P.ierre 
Bonaparte did much to strengthen 
popular confidence in his cousin Louis 
Napoleon (Napoleon III.). He 
.strongly disapproved of that cousin’s 
com/) d 6 tat (2 Dec. 1851), but a recon- 
ciliation took place between them, and 
the Emperor created bun a prince. 
The acceptance of this title cost him 
the support of the republican party, 
and his political career came to an end. 
He sank into a depraved course of life 
and dabbled in literature, but his pro- 
ductions were w'orthless. In 1S70 he 
ag/ain came iinlo prominence, when, ns 
the outcome of a controversy 'with 
Paschal Grousset, who at last s«mt 
some journalists to provoke him to a 
duel, he drew his revolver hhd shot 
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one of them de;H!. The rcjRiblican 
press demanded his trial, and ■when 
the High Couit acquitted him their 
rriticism of the g-ovcrnmen1 became 
hitter and hostile. Pierre Bonaparte 
had married Ju.stine hdeanore Rnffin, 
the daughler ol a Paris working" man. 
Tuo children had hcen born bciorc the 
marriage: Roland Napoleon, v\ho r\ a.s 
horn ig May 1858; entering the army 
I0 he excluded from it in 1S86, after- 
wards dc\oting himself to geography 
and scientific exploration ; and Jeanne, 
who married the Marquis de \'^ence. 
Pierre Bonaparte died in obscurity on 
7 April 1881 at Versailles'. 

Borghese, Camino FiSippo Lu- 
ciowio©. Prince ( 1775 - 1832 ). — Afarried 
Pauline, sister of N. and widow' of 
C.encral Leclerc, in 1803. He was 
one of the richest men in Italy and 
owned the magnificent Boryliese 
P'alace in Rome w ith all its art 
treasures. Though a Roman prince 
and the g-reat-iicphew of Pope Paul V., 
he had been one of the first to embrace 
the principles of the Resolution and 
served in the ranks of the French 
Army during its first oampaig'ii in 
Italy. He was much bepraised lor 
this, hut a deeper moth c is said to 
have inspired his action — the preserva- 
tion of the immense wv.dtli and estat(s 
of the family from the French who 
would not touch the property of a .sup- 
porter. On the other hand, the 
brother of Borghe.se, Prince Aldobran- 
diiii, joined the Papal party .^o as to 
secure protection also from them. The 
plan succeeded admirably. Prince 
Borghese had the reputation of a fop 
and hi.s magnificence caused a great 
sen.sation in Paris. In 1806 N. made 
Borghe.se Duke of Guastalla and also 
governor of the Piedmonte.se and 
Genoese provinces. The marriage 
with Pauline Bonaparte w'as unhappy, 
hut a reconciliation wa.s brought about 
by the Po|)e before her death in 1825 at 
Plorem-e, whither the Prince had re- 
tired after the fall of N. 

Sorg-hetto, Battle of.— An action 
of N.’s Italian campaigns, fought on 
ag May 1796, between the French 
wndev Kapoleoiv and the Austrians 
tmder Beaulieu. The latter were 
forced to evacuate Peschiera, and lost 
2 ,200 pri,soner.s and five cannon. 


Borgo, Act of Guarantee givera 
at. — A guarantee i.bsucd on 27 March 
i8og by Alexander I. of Russia to con- 
ciliate the Finns, lie had cijnqiicied 
Jnnland in the preceding year, but 
fears lor the lasting effects of his con- 
quest and the non-arrival of a.sst.slancc 
promised him by N., decided Ihini on 
this peaceable measure. By the Act of 
Guarantee the Emperor bound bim.self 
to respect the religion, the lavv.s and 
constitutions of Finland, and the rights 
and pnvilege.s of its inhabitant.s, at the 
same time confirming his own title as 
Grand Duke of Finland. 

Borodino (or uvaoskwa), Battle of„ 
— -Towards the beginning of Sept. 
1812, during his march on Mo.scovv, N. 
determined to concentrate and light a 
dcci.sive battle and end the vvar at a 
blow'-. He succeeded in collecting- 
125,000 men under Mural, Ncy, and 
Davout, to oppose the Russian 110,000 
under Kulii.sov. 'I'he battle began 
early on 7 Sept, and continued all day 
until both sides became cxhaii.sled, hut 
no decision vva.s arrived at. The lo.s.ses 
were enormous; the French 25,000 and 
the Russian 38,000 men in Icillcd, 
wounded, and prisoners. 'I'lie ha I tie 
of Borodino has been called the 
b]oodie.st fight of the century. 

Boulay cl@ la Meurthe, Aniotne 
Jaques, Comte ( 1761 - 1840 ).— Prac- 
tised as an ladvocatc until 2795, wdicn 
he became a member of the Council 
of P'ivc Hundred. He and his friend 
Baillcul, vv'ho vva.s ejected from the 
Tiibunat in 1S02, played a con.sidcu- 
ablc part in the proceeding's of the 
coup d’Hat. Tliibaudeau eliininalcd 
Boulay's name from the list of those 
.sentenced to transportation to 
Cayenne, for having acted a.s advocate 
and official apologi.st to the Dirc;ctor.s 
while they were in power, and thus 
probably .saved him from death. In 
the year 1797 Boulay prccscntcd a 
scheme to expel from society all ex- 
nobles or persons who had liekl po.si- 
tions under the. monarclgy. Happily 
the motion, which made a g-reat out- 
cry, wa.s not carried, and Boulay de- 
serted the Directors and turned his 
attention to the cotip d’ilat of 
Brumatre, thereby rendering N, con- 
siderahlc as.sislance. Boulay vva.s re- 
warded by a seal in the council of 
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stale, and in addition the jxisillon of 
superintendent of the national domain. 
On promoting- him to this office N. 
charged Boulay with the following in- 
structions : “To deal as indulgently as 
possible with regard to individuals and 
as sternly as possible with regard to 
piopeity.” Created a count in 1808, 
during- the Hundred Days he returned 
to- the oflicial post of which he had 
been deprived in 1814. He was raised 
to the rank of minister of state, hut 
spent the subsequent years in Ger- 
many, -where he was c>iilcd after the 
second Restoration. In 1820 he was 
permitted to return to France, wdierc 
he remained until his death in 1840. 

B©ulog-ne FSotilia. — See Naval 
Operations. 

Bourrietine, Louis Arstoirie 
FauveSet cSe (176i3 “ 1834). — The 
career of Bourrienne is of interest only 
in so far as portions of it were spent in 
the service of the Emperor, whose 
close companion and secretary he wa.s 
for a number of years. The circum- 
sianccs of this connexion are fully 
outlined in the accompanying- sketch 
of Bourrienne’s ^[(i^noircs, sO‘ that all 
that is necessary here is a hi-lof suin- 
niary of the outstanding- events in the 
life of the man whose work has be- 
come, perhaps, the most popular 
raemoir of the hero he served, 
Bourrienne was a native of Sens, and 
bcoanic intimate with N. at the 
military school at Bricnnc. In 1797 
N. appointed him his personal .secre- 
tary, and he accompanied him to Italy 
and Egypt. In 1802 he was dismissed 
for a flagrantly dishonourable bank- 
ruptcy, and was sent toi Hamburg-. The 
official post he occupied in that sphere 
afforded him opportunities for pecula- 
tion, and he was compelled to disgorge 
nearly one million francs which he had 
embezzled. Furious at the discovery 
of ihis frauds, he joined hands with 
the Bourbon parly, and when they rc- 
Itn-ncd to power in 1815 he sat in the 
Chamber of Representatives, later be- 
coming a minister of state. But his 
extravagant habits once more got him 
info difficulties, and crazed at the 
financial ruin which now confronted 
him, he had to retire to an asylum at 
Caen, where he died- Dishonourable 
and pretentious, his memoirs are to be 
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read with caution, and there are, 
according to some authorities, reasons 
for believing that they were not 
written by him. 

Memoirs. — A good deal of discus- 
sion ibas- taken place on the genuine- 
ness or otherwise uf Bourrienne’s 
memoirs. There is very little doubt 
that many reminiscences he sots forth 
have been tinged by his imaginatilon, 
and perhaps looking back, ns he did, 
through the years upon tihe great 
drama in which he played so con- 
spicuous a part for a while he prob- 
ably .saw everything magnified and out 
of proportion. It must he remembered 
also that he quitted N.’s service at a 
comparril ively early date, and that the 
remainder of his memoirs were there- 
fore written from the point of view 
not of a member of the Inner circle 
but O'f a private citizen. Wc may pass 
over I he first four chapters, which deal 
with the early years of N. and wliicih 
arc therefore without much authority. 
Had Bourrienne written of his Bohe- 
mian days with N. he could have 
funi'ishcd us wiili matter of quite 
extraordinary value, but he chose to 
write as a diploma I first and as an 
nnit iiilinie second. He joined N, as 
secrelary ihc clay after the signature 
of the preliminaries of peace at 
Leoben, and he bad perforce to' drop 
all familiar intercour.se with his former 
friend. “There Ava.s,” he says, “no 
more ‘ thee-ing and thou-ing, ’ ” On 
the new secretary’s entry N, .said to 
him in a loud voice when he entered 
the apartment where the General stood 
surrounded l-)y a brilliant staff ; “I am 
glad to .see yon at bust.’’ N. was 
pleased with Bourrienne’s reserve, and 
took him at once into his political 
counsels. The plan.s which led up to 
t8 Frue.tlclar (4 Sept. lyoyl are laid 
bare, and the events which circled 
round the treaty of Campn Formio 
and VAdiich preluded N.ls withdra-wal 
from Italy. In the same chapter the pro- 
ject of the Egyptian expedition is de- 
scribed, with Its hazards and N.’s final 
return to France. Later Ave have a ■ 
most A'aluable portrait of the 
Consul, hi,s domestic manners, habits, 
prejudices and opinions. Shys thi^ 
merooirist : " Hi.s finely shaped head, 
his superb forehead, his pale and 
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elongated visage and his meditalive 
look have been tainsferrcd to the 
canvas, but the quickness of his 
glance and the rapidity of his ex- 
pression were beyond imitation. . . . 
It may be truly said that he had a 
particular look for every thought that 
arose in his mind — an appropriate 
visage for every impulse that agitated 
his soul. He had finely formed hands. 

. , . He also fancied that he had 
fine teeth, but his pretensions to that 
advantage did not appear to me to 
be so well founded.” 

“He had two ruling- passions,” says 
Bourrienne, “the love of glory and the 
love of war. He was never more gay 
than in the camp, and never more 
morose than when unemployed. ” This 
militates against N. ’s assertion that all 
he desired was the peace of Europe. 
“My power,” he would say, “depends 
on my glory, and my glory on the 
victories I Itave gained. My power 
will fall if I do- not pass on to fresh 
glories and new victories. Conquest 
has made me what I am, and con- 
quest alone can enable me to main- 
tain my place.” “It was,” says the 
memoirist, “this sentiment which was 
always uppermost in bis mind, and 
which became his ruling principle of 
action — that occasioned his incessant 
dreaming of new wars and scattering 
fresh seeds throughout Europe. He 
believed that if he remained stationary 
he would fall, and he was tormented 
with the desire to be always advancing. 
It w'as impossible,” says Bourrienne, 
“to expect repose on the part of a man 
who was restlessness itself.” 

That portion of the memoirs which 
deals with the secret police and Fouchd 
is of an interesting character. “Napo- 
leon,” says Bourrienne, “had the weak- 
ness to fear Fouchc, and at the same 
time to romsider him necessary.” It 
also gives some account of the manner 
in which the Fir.st Consul left the 
Luxembourg and tewk up residence at 
the Tuileries. “Well, Bourrienne,” he 
said, “we shall at length sleep in the 
Tuileries. You are very fortunate you 
are not obliged to in dee a show of 
yourself. Yoxt may go in your own 
way, but for mjiself I must go in a 
procession. This is tdhat I dislike; 
Imt we must have a display : this is 
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what people like. The Directory was 
too simple ; it tlierclore enjoyed no 
consideration.” Spenking of the con- 
suls who partook of power along with 
him at this Lime, N. says ; “They walk 
quick who walk alone. Lebrun is an 
honest man, but he has no head for 
politics. FIc make.s books. Cam- 
haceris has too many traditions of 
the Revolution. My government must 
be entirely new.” Seeing -the number 
of caps of liberty which had been 
painted upon the walls of the Tuilerie.s, 
he .said to M. le Campc, then the archi- 
tect employed at that palace: “Wash 
out all those thing's ; I won’t have any 
such fooleries.” What N. thought of 
llie revolutionisls may be judged from 
an evening’s conversation with Bour- 
rienne, when he .said: “To be a( the 
Tuileries is not all. We must remain 
here. Who are they who have in- 
habited this palace? Riiflians, the 
conventionalist.?. Stop a moment : 
there lis your brother’s house ; was 
it not from thence that wc behold 
the Tuileries besieged and the good 
Louis XVI. carried off? But be 
tranquil ! Let them try 'it again ! ” 
The incident of the payment of 
Josephine’s debt.? is dc.srribcd at 
length in chapter xii. The events 
which led up to the campaign in Italy 
and She Battle of Marengo are next 
related ; then the peace of Amiens and 
the expedition to St. Doming'o. It was 
about this period, thinks Bourrienne, 
that the malady commenced which 
finally caused N.’s death. When dic- 
tating- to Ihe meiTioiri.st he was fre- 
quently seized with violent pain, which 
attacked him with great .severity. The 
domestic intrigues of the Bonnpartes 
are alluded to at some length. Tilicir 
theatrical amusement.si are also de- 
scribed. The disgrace of Founhc is 
reviewed, and N.’s quarrel with 
Marshal Lannes. There wa.s a vio- 
lent scene between the manshal and 
the First Consul, who had told Lannes 
to furnish the Hotel de Noailles and 
had afterwards refu.sed the funds for 
that purpo,se— no less than d] 00,000 
francs. N. told Lannes to take the 
money from the chest of the Guard, 
hut immcdmtely after he had done so 
the treasurer received from the chief 
commissary an order to balance hlg 
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accounts, and it was incumbent upon 
Lannes to repay the money to the 
Guard’s chest at once. General 
Lefebvre lurnished him with this large 
sum to rejriiy the debt, saying to him ; 
“Why did you go and get into debt 
with that follow? Here are the 
400,000 fitincs. Take them to him 
and let liini go to the devil ! ” 
Lannes hastened to the First Consul 
and upbraided him in no measured 
terms, “ Flow could you condescend 
to such an unworthy act ; to lay such 
a snare for me after all that I have 
done for you — after all the blood I 
have shed to promote your ambi- 
tion. Is this the recompense you 
have reserved for me? You forget 
the 13 Vendemiaire ! You forget 
Millessimo ! You saw what I did at 
Lodi and at Governolo, and yet playest 
me such a trick as this ! But for me 
Paris would have revolted on the 18th 
Brumaire ! Without me you would 
have lost the Battle of Marengo.” 
N., pale With anger, ILstened without 
stirring, and Lannes was on the point 
of challenging' Ihim when Junot, who 
heard the uproar, hastily entered. 
“Well, then,” said N. “Go to Lis- 
bon. You will get money there, and 
when you return you will not want 
anyone to pay your debts.” Thus was 
Lannes sent to Portugal. 

It was immediately after this 
quarrel that the rupture between N. 
and Bourrienne took place. The, busi- 
ness of his office, says the memoirist, 
had become too great for him. and his 
health was so much endangered by 
over^-application that his physician im- 
pressed upon him the necessity of re- 
laxation, and formally Avarned him that 
he could not hold out under the fatigue 
he underwent. On 27 Feb. 1802, at 
ten o’clock at night, N. dictated a 
dispatch to him for Talleyrand, re- 
questing him to come to the Tuilerles 
next morning. Bourrienne gave the 
letter to the office messenger to for- 
ward. On Talleyrand ’.s appearance 
next day N. immediately began to 
confer with him on the subject of the 
letter sent I he previous evening, and 
was astonished to learn that he had 
not received it until Ihe morning, He 
ordered Boumenne to- be sent for, and, 
being in a had humour, asked him 


whal the delay in the dispatch of the 
letter meant. Bourrienne, alter making 
inquiries, returned to .say that it was 
no one’s fault as Talleyiand was not 
to be found either at his own Jiouse 
or any of his usual haunt.s. N. called 
the messenger and questioned him 
sharply. The man gave confused 
answers. In his lage, N. liad pulled 
the bell soi hard that he had knocked 
his hand against the chimney-piece 
and cut it. He grew more and more 
furious, and at length worked himself 
into such a transport of passion as to 
slain the door in Bourricniic’s face, 
shouting : " Leave me alone ; you are 

a fool.” This in turn roused 

Bourrienne to fury, who, thrusting the 
door open, called out in a great rage : 
“You are a hundredfold greater tool 
than I am.” Still under the influence 
of ang'cr, Bourrienne penned the fol- 
lowing resignation : 

“ General, — The state of my health 
docs not permit me longer to continue 
ill your service. I therefore beg you 
to accept my resignation. 

“ Bourrienne.” 

He received a letter from Duroc to 
the following effect : 

"The First Con.sul desires me, my 
dear Bourrienne, to inform you that he 
accepts your resignation, and to re- 
quest that you will give me the neces- 
sary information respecting your 
papers. — Yours, 

“ Duroc. 

“P.S. — I will call on you presently.” 

Duroc and Bourrienne visited the 
First Consul’s cabinet that evening for 
the purpose of putting the papers in 
order. Piqued on finding that Bour- 
rienne did not speak to him, N. said 
to his late secretary in a harsh tone : 
“Go, I have had enough of thi,s. 
Leave me.” "I stepped down,” says 
Bourrienne, “from tJie ladder on which 
I had mounted for the purpose of 
pointing out to Duroc the places in 
which the various papers were de- 
posited, and hastily withdrew. 1, too, 
had had quite enough of it," 

Two days afterwards Bourrienne 
left the Tuileries. Before doing so ho 
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uent donn to the cahiiiet ot the birsL 
Consul to take lus lea\e of him. They 
conversed together fur a longf time 
'ery timicably, N. told Ifourriennc 
that he was ’.civ soiry he was going 
to leave hi.n and that he would do all 
he ( j'aliJ loi hull, lluurricnne break- 
lasted ", ith .\. on the lollowing clay, 
and after that meal Jo.scphine and 
lloitciwe piessed the secretary to 
make adcanres towards obtaining re- 
inbtalenient in his oHice, but accord- 
ing to hiniaelf, Dourrienne did not 
desire this. As the late secretary tva.s 
quitting the '1 uilerie.s for good, he was 
fold that N. desired to sec him. 
AIccliny Duioc in the anleioom lead- 
ing to the c.abinet that functionary 
'aid to him: “He ishes you to ro- 
nutin. I beg of you do not rekuse.’’ 
On entering Ure crdjiuct N. came up 
to ttourrienne smiling, and pulling 
him by the ear, said : “Are you still in 
the .sulks? Come, sit down.” The 
.secretary rcassunicd his usual ofliee 
and wnrlc. Not long after this, how- 
ever, N. said to him one day; “My 
dear TJourrlenne, you cannot really doi 
everything'. Htisiness increases and 
will continue to increase.” Then he 
went on to .say that Jo.seph had recom- 
mended a .seci clary to him, M. 
Mendval. “Bonaparte,” says Boiir- 
rienne, “iiad never pardoned me for 
presuniing to quit him after he had 
attained so higli a degree of power. 
He was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to punish me. . . . My nipture 
has been the subject of various mi.s- 
statementd, all of which I shah not 
take the trouble to correct.” The 
only one he docs “take the trouble to 
correct” wa.s that which accused him 
of peculation. Bourrienne thinks that 
if had ticcn left to him.self he would 
have recalled him. Shortly after he 
left N. ’s .sendee, Bourrienne received 
notice that N. desired the kev.s of a 
•small house at Ruel and of another at 
Pans which helong'ed 1o Bourrienne, 

It appears that N' had also received 
notice that a deficit of 100,000 francs 
had been discovered in the trea.sury of 
the navy, and thi.-s he required Bour- 
rienne to refund immediately. Bonr- 
rienne denounced this as an infamous 
calumny, and when N. read his reply, 
he ordered Duroc to say that it was 
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entirely a mistake, and ihal he was 
convinced that he had been deceived- 

It may be said that at this poini 
Bourrienne’s lirsl-hand knowletlge ol 
fslapolemiic history ends. He was 
appotnled as minisLer to llaniburg 
some time afterwaids, w'here he had a 
dilliculL task to perform. In Dec. 
1810 he received a letter from Cham- 
pagny slating- that the Emperor wished 
to see him, Irut when he arrived in 
Paris found that Nk did not wish to 
receive him. Bourrienne waited upon 
Josephine, and an all'ccLing- scene 
ensued. “My dear Bourrienne,” said 
she, “I have diained my cup of rnis- 
forlunc. lie has cast me off, for- 
saken me. Ah, we judged him 
rightly.” 

After the di.sastcr at Walerlo > 
Bourrienne was appointed president of 
the Yonne and named councillor and 
minister of .stale. It is impossible lr> 
judge from these memoirs w'helher he 
cherished feelings of revenge and 
hatred tow'ards his old niaslcr or oLlicr- 
wisc. In passages the feeling appe'iis 
to he none too cordial, wliile in other 
places respect and achniratlon are un- 
grudgingly paid to lii.s rneniory. I'lie 
probabilities arc lhal Bourrienne in 
reality found N. rather a hard task- 
ma.stor, for his health was none loo 
good, hut lhal he Iried to cling In 
office and all that ofnee meani for a.s 
long- as he could. But having- re- 
signed office he was not a " liule 
vindictive. Under Ihc Bourbon 
regime he would have done himself 
litlle good h-ad he been loo' enthusiastic 
regarding the great man he had at one 
time assLsled in the work of adminis- 
tration. _ Lastly, judging- the man 
from his own memoirs, it is not un- 
likely that he unconsciously irritated 
N. He probably could never forget 
that at one time they had been in- 
timaios, and if no man is a hero to hi'-, 
valet, he is probably a good deal less 
to those who have known him in early 
days. 

Boyer, ChrSs-tm© Elemore.—SVe 
Bonapar-i-e, Christine Elenore. 

Brieimne, Battle of, — An action 

the Allies’ campaign in France. 
Bluchcr, _\vnth his army, when on his 
way to join the main forces of the 
Allies, was attacked by tlie French 
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under N. nt Biicnne on 29 Jan. 1814. 
After a Lerrihc stuigtjlc the Prubbian 
general was defeated and forced to 
abandon the town. 

Biriennej N.’s Lifts at (Api’il 1779 
to Oct 1784 ).— The rccoid ol the days 
spent at Bricnne sheds a eakiablc 
ii^lit on N.’s character, already iji- 
dividual and distinct though he had not 
3 el reached his tenth hiithday. Thcie, 
tis the son ol a poor noble, educated at 
the King’s expense, he sulfeied many 
slights. Mai'hcLif [q-v.), wlin'^c in- 
llucncc had helped to place him at the 
.schuiol, sent him gilts ol money which 
helped N. over .some little ditrictiltie.s 
and .soothed his pride. But these 
hurts were a.s nothing to those which 
his patriotic spirit endured. He was 
one Corsican among’ a whole school of 
hoys belonging (0 the nation tha( 
claimed to' have subjugated Corsica. 
This he was not allowed to lorget, and 
the bitterness was intense to such a 
nalurc as his. Slung to ])assionate 
speech, he would sing the iiiaiscs of 
his country and the great Paoli, to 
which the boy.s answered with, jccr.s 
at hi.s hero', stigmalizing' Corsica as 
obscure, half-civilized, or more truly, 
savage. Even his name, Napoleon, 
certainly foreign and strange, then, 
w'as made the .subject of deri.sion and 
poor je.sls. Both instructors and 
pupils inchilg-ed in thl.s torture of the 
boy, and he became morose and silent 
when not engaged in repri.sals' of 
tongue Or fist. Each pupil being 
alloiwed a garden-plot he ulilized his 
to conslrucl a place of refug'c sur- 
lounded by a tall, thick hedge. Here 
he ictired to forget his liome-sickncss 
and wounded piide in the company ol 
hooks, Plularch’.s Lives being his 
favourite, and he became known as the 
greatest reader in the school. If any 
boy distill bed him i» hi.s refuge then 
woe to him if captured by the young 
Cor.sican. 

The teachers, among whom was 
Pichegru (q.v.), afterward.si so famous, 
do not .seern to have appealed to the 
boy’s reserved nature, He respected 
.several for their attainments, .<mch as 
Pero Dtipuy, the teacher of Frendi 
grammar, to whom he afterwards 
submitted his first work, the LeMres 
snr In. CorsB) bdore puiblicatiom, but 


he does nut seem to have been person- 
ally dtavvn to any. One great cause 
of his so-called unsociabiliLy lay in the 
lacL that the Ixiy had been shocked and 
horrified by the immorality lor which 
Brieune was notorious, and hence he 
always lield him.sclf aloof. Neither 
tcuuliers nor companions commanded 
his respect, and to the monks he 
showed open rebellion. To put an 
end lo tins he was at last Hogged, 
a punishuicnt he boie without a mur- 
uiLii. Another time he was made to 
do penance by taking Ivis food on his 
knees at the door of the dining-hall, 
and such a bloiw w as thi.s to his intense 
pride that he became violently ill, and 
it was thought better to remit the 
punisluncnt. 

After a while his u'serve w;is broken 
through. 'Ihi; wtus eflected, so the 
story goes, by a courL-martial of N. 
by his teilow-eommandcrs (heads of 
cadet com]ianics, of one of which N. 
was eoniin.nider), and the verdict was 
that he was unworthy of his rank since 
he reluscd their friendship. Thi.s was 
read to him, and be. w’a.s degraded from 
his rank. To their surprise, he bore 
this so quietly and meekly that they 
relented towards him. Tliencel'orw'ard 
'he was more popular and companion- 
able, though his .school-fellows ahvay.s 
feared liis passionate temper. He 
slione as a leader in the game.? when 
the boys formed opposing armie.s of 
“Greek.s” and “ Ik-’rsiau.s,” or ac- 
cording to changing enthusiasms, 
“Romans” and “Cartliag'Inians.” 
The winler of 1783 was a .severe 
one, and the pile.s of snow gave N. 
opportunity for a new' game. He 
Imilt a square fori of the snow', with 
four bastions and a rampart three and 
a half feet long, all planned with 
scientific accuracy'. The missiles of 
attack and defence were .snowballs, 
and the mimic warfare ofLe.n rag'erl 
so fast and furious, under the stimulus 
of the town.sfolk who' gathci'cd eagerly 
lo look on, that the ma.stcrs were com- 
pelled to interfeie. Thins the greatest 
military genius of the period, of nyany 
periods, began his battles. 

In 1783, much to the home-sick boy’s 
delight, N. received a visit from his 
father and mother, for it _ on® 
of the strieTcst rules of the military 
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schools that the pupils were not to 
leave the colleg'es during' the lime of 
their residence. Hence, unless they 
were visited by their friends, com- 
munication by letter was all they 
could enjoy. Mme. Bon.nparte was 
shocked at her son's thinness. She 
had found him asleep in a hammock, 
disciplining himself for a naval career, 
which at that time he dreamed of. In 
appearance he was certainly delicate, 
though a latent energy and ardour 
alway.s impre.s.sed those who came into 
contact with him. 

In 1783 his brother Lucien wa.s with 
him at Brienne for .some four monlilis, 
and in his testimony we ag'ain hear 
of N.’a seriousne.ss, of his self-con- 
trol and absence of emotion, and of 
his unsociable manner. Brienne had 
hardened the southern nature, -which, 
driven in upon itself, had developed 
rapidly. He was devoted to his pro- 
fession, but the dreams of what he 
could accomplish by its means — die 
liberation of his beloved Corsica from 
hated France — were far more to the 
lonely boy, suffering in exile. That 
his mind and its grasp of a subject 
was beyond his years is shown by 
those remarkable letters written to 
Fesch and his father discussing, 
among other matters, the subject of 
his brother Joseph and his career. 
At the end of the letter to his father 
he asks eagerly for more books, for 
Boswell’s Corsica and other histories 
and memoirs on the same subject, 
promising" to take all care of them 
and to bring- them back "if it is six 
years hence.” N.’s ambition to enter 
the navy was natural, for Coi-sicans 
are bom sailors, and Keralio, the 
suMn.spector of the schools, had 
encouraged the desire. Keralio bad 
noticed the seriou.s boy, and in a 
report described him as follows ; 
" M. de Buonaparte (Napoleon), born 
August 15, 1769. Height ; four feet 
ten inches, ten lines (about five feet 
three Inches in English measurements), 
Constitution : excellent health ; docile, 
mild, .straight-forward and thought- 
ful, Conduct : most satisfactory ; 
has always been distinguished for 
his application In mathematics. Fairly 
well acquainted witli history and geo- 
graphy, but is weak in accomplish- 
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ments, drarving, mu.sic, dancing and 
the like. The boy would make an 
excellent sailor; deserves to be ad- 
mitted to the .school in Paris.” But 
Keralio was replaced by Reynaud dc 
Alonto, who thought dilterently. This 
Carlo Buonaparte, N.’s father, re- 
sented, and complained to the minister 
of war that hi.s son’s destiny had there- 
by been adver.sely affected. But N. 
himself had changed his mind, for not 
only did the navy require influence and 
means beyond any posse.ssed by the 
Bonapartc.s but he had become in- 
Icro.stcd in the artillery, an arm of the 
service in ■which personal merit was 
.•-ure of recognition. Thus wa.s taken 
another important step in his career, 
and not long after came the moment- 
ous time when, with four others, N. 
was chosen by Reynaud to enter the 
ficole Militairc de Paris (q-v.), a pre- 
ferment he owed, it Is thought, to hi.s 
success in maihcmalics. 

Brienne Itself is famous to-day by 
reason of its great pupil, the modern 
name of the town being Brionne-Napo- 
leon, and in the market-place stnncl.s 
his statue. In after days lie revi, sited 
Brienne: in 1805, when he stayed at 
the ohdteau of Brienne, surrounded by 
many sycophants but few friends ; in 
Jan. i8i.g when he took that same 
chateau by force and held it again.st 
the Russian;?, and in Feb., only a 
inonth lafer, when he lost "his first 
battle on French soil.” 

Bf-ienme, The SVlli!!tar|f School 
of. — The college of Brienne, at which 
N. received his militai'y education, was 
originally a monastery, first becoming 
a college in 1730. In 1776 it was 
made into one of the twelve military 
schools founded by Louis XVL on the 
advice of S1. Germain, his minister of 
war. These schools were under re- 
ligious order, s, that of Brienne being 
superintended by the Minims. At 
Brienne, as at the other schools, fifty 
to sixty of the poorer nobility wei'o 
received to be educated at the expen.se 
of the King", an annual sum of ;^28 
being paid for each pupil. An equal 
numljci" of pensioners Was also to be 
received, St. Germain deeming it 
ad-visable that the young noble.s should 
not be educated •^vliolly by tliemsclve.s, 
The pupils entered at the age of eight 
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or nine and stayed there for six years, 
never leaving it for holidays or visits 
to relatives. The cuiriculum included 
■writing, French, Latin, German, geo- 
graphy, history, mathematics, draw- 
ing, music, dancing', and fencing'. 
Each pupil had a separate room or 
cell, 6 It. square, and strict rules 
existed for their conduct. No attend- 
ance was permitted, each one had to 
dress himself, and even keep his 
clothes in order, linen being changed 
twiice a week, while the cadets slept on 
straw beds, only one rug being 
allowed except where a boy wa.s in 
delicate health. Their hair was cut 
short up to the age of twelve, when 
they rvere allowed to wear a pigtail, 
but no porvder with the exception of 
Sundays and Saints’ days. Meals 
were generous and were served in a 
common dining'-hall. The cadets were 
clothed in a "blue coat with red 
facings and white metal buttons with 
the arms of the college; their waist- 
coat was blue faced with white, their 
breeches blue oi black according to cir- 
cum.stances ; they wore an overcoat in 
winter.’’ The system, in its aim to 
promote health and strength by a 
•simple and hardy rdgime, was strik- 
ingly modern. The pupils, it was 
commanded, were not to waste time in 
the making of Latin verses or on ora- 
torical themes; biographies, in es'pecial 
Plutarch’.s Lives and the historical 
drama, were to be read ; geography 
and history must be taught together. 
The art of war and “of drawing to 
fortifications, castramentation, and 
military topography,” must take pre- 
cedence of mathematics, whilst logic 
and ethics pure and simple must be 
taught, without metaphysical subtle- 
ties. Again, “all corporal punishment 
wa.s forbidden as injurious to the 
health, staining the soul and de- 
praving the character.” Government 
inispectors visited the school every 
year, their visits each lasting ten days. 
The long vacation, spent at the 
college, la-sted from 15 Sept, to a Nov., 
the cadet having only one lesson a day, 
the rest of the time being spent in 
recreation. Religious exercises were 
strictly enforced-r-Mass was celebrated 
every day and confession heard once a 
month. The inspector, Reynaud, in 


his leport on Bricnne, stated that the 
boys were of fair behaviour, their food 
was good, their housing bad, mathe- 
matics the only strong subject, and 
general culture deficient. The Minims 
failed to maintain the school at a 
proper level, and it eventually col- 
lapsed into complete di.sordcr. 

Brueys, €l’Aig:aSIilers, Francois 
Paul ttyss-SS).— French admiral ; was 
born at Uzfes, dept. Card. Entering 
the navy In 1766 he took part in the 
American War, but was dismissed the 
service in 1793. laler rein- 

stated, and was made a rcar-admii al, 
commanding the Adriatic squadron in 
1797. In the following year he re- 
ceived command of the fleet destined 
for Egypt, hoisting his flag in I’Orient. 
After di.sembarking the French Army 
he made the error ol awaiting Nelson 
in Aboukir Bay, with tiie well-known 
disastrous results. Ele received three 
■W/Ounds early in the action, succumb- 
ing to a fourth while still upon his 
quaitcr-dcck. He was already dead 
when the flag'ship took fire. A statue 
to his memory adorns his native town. 
See Nii.e, Battle of the. 

Brumaire, Coup cS’^tat of. — 
It was his coup d'etat of Briimaire, 
more than any other event, which 
really determined Bonaparte’s destiny; 
yet this event i.s owe which in many 
ways is dlfllctilt to understand, cer- 
tainly one which cannot be grasped 
save when bearing in mind that, when 
the future Emperor returned to France 
in 1799, after campaigning in Syria, 
he found a country -which might be 
compared to a battleship undergoing 
attacks while destitute of captain and 
helmsman, compass and ooramissariat. 
For at this date royalist feeling was 
still strong in many parts of the land, 
and there had lately been divers revolts 
on behalf of the Bourbons ; while re- 
ligious schism was rife, French com- 
merce had been swept off the seas by 
Nelson, the national purse was almost 
as lean as in tlie time when Louis XV. 
was daily squandei'ing vast .suin.s on 
his mlistresses ; and, worst of all, a 
powerful coalition had lately beeff 
formed against Rrance^—Uussia, 
land, Portugal, Turkey and Abstria 
—all these countries had joined hands 
to tbenace her. At lit seemed 
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to Bonaparte that his most pressing" 
duty was to g'o and meet the Austrian 
forces mustering" in the north of Italy; 
he refrained, however, from this step, 
deciding to stay at home for the 
rnoment and oust the existing govern- 
ment if possible. Nor should it be said 
that he took this decision simply -with a 
view to gratifying personal vanity' and 
ambition, for the records of the affair, 
hazy and contradictory as they are, 
indicate abundantly that he was actu- 
ated by lofty motives of patriotism. 
“When the house is crumbling-,” he 
said to hlarmont, “is It the time to 
busy oneself with the garden? 
change here is indispensable.” Cer- 
tainly there rvas no man among- all 
the Directorale politicians nearly so 
well fitted as N. to ihold the reins 
of France, and none likely to confront 
him seriously. Barras was the chief 
potver, his main henchman being the 
Abbd Siey^s; but dt wa.s whL.spered 
that these two were secretly plotting 
in favour of the exiled royal house, 
while Fouchd was supposed to be 
abetting them herein. He and Siey6s, 
nevertheless, "were soon virtually won 
over by Bonaparte, who also rallied 
to hi.s cause various malcontents tvho 
had lately been deprived of office, for 
instance, Roederer, Bruix, Real, and 
Carnbacerilis, afterward .s Second Con- 
sul. More important still, the shrewd 
schemer, Talleyrand, was induced to 
give his aid ; and it was, in fact, at 
his house 'in Paris that the im- 
pending plot was cliiefly hatohed. 
Much ffifficulty accompanied the hatch- 
ing, withal; and it is recorded that 
once, when a palaver "was going for- 
ward late at night, and the plotters 
heard an unexpected noise outside — 
caused, in reality, only by a band of 
revellers going home — ^N. blew out the 
candle.s instantly, sa nervous "was he 
about the whole affair. But he had 
more supporters than he g'uessed, per- 
haps; for the Ancietrts, on the whole, 
were hostile to the Directorate, and, 
if the same was scarcely true of 
the Coundl of Five Hundred, these 
were slowly being influenced by Ludieti 
Bonaparte, at ffiis tirfia beginning to 
prove himself something of a por- 
suasive rhetorician. 

'rhe command of the army stationed 
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in Paris being now given to N, by 
the Ancients, he presented himself 
before that body at (he Tuileries ; 
yet contrived, adroitly, to avoid taking 
that oath of fidelity to the con.stitu- 
tion invariably demanded from an 
officer when leceiving" an appoint- 
ment of this sort. And in acting 
thus he v\as ably seconded by his 
brother, Rucien, who emphasized the 
fact that the Ancients had lately 
decreed the transference of the ses- 
sions to St. Cloud, in consonance 
with which measure, so he maintained, 
no oatli could be taken save there. 
To St. Cloud, accordingly, Bonaparte 
went on the following day, 19 Bru- 
maire (10 Nov. 1799) ; but his attempts 
to address the Anoient.s were compara- 
tively abortive, his speech suggc.sling 
the camp rather than the sentUe hmise ; 
and, having withdrawn in some cion- 
fusion, he entered the hall of the Five 
Hundred, intending- either to cajole or 
to intimidate them. Thereupon a tur- 
moil ensued, and cries of “ Down with 
tire tyrant ’’ were levelled at N. by 
many of the young-er deputies, while 
some of them stigmatized him as an 
outlaw. Siey^s, however, .shouted 
loudly, “Since they outlaw you, they 
are outlaws tliemselves ” ; while Bona- 
parte, who by this time Jiad fully re- 
gained his presence of mind, and who 
remembered that there were troops in 
attendance, obeyed the natural impulse 
of a soldier, crying aloud, “To arms.” 
His words were echoed by Ludien, who 
appealed to the military to free the 
council from the menaces of some 
deputies — ^meii, he declared, who were 
not only armed with, daggers, but were 
in the pay of England ; and this happy 
reference to dagg'ers and to English 
gold saved the situation. For now 
Murat and Leclcrc, tog"elher with 
other generals, took up the cry on 
behalf of N., the common soldlicr.s 
themselves speedily following .suit ; 
and then, drums sounding an advance 
and troops pouring into the hall, the 
legislators were driven out pell-mell, 
their cries of “Vive la rdpublique’’ 
notwithstanding. 

In bh-ig curious way, then, was 
brought about the collapse of the 
Directorate, in this curious way Bona- 
parte sowed the first seeds of Biat rule 
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destined to lead the French for a while 
to g-Iittering- heig"lits of glory; and it 
may well be recalled dial, in triumph- 
ing thus, he fulRlled literally a pro- 
phecy made a few years' before by 
Burke. “The liberty which France has 
now gained,” said that eloquent writer 
at the time of the Revolution, “will fall 
a victim to the first great soldier who 
contrives to draw the eyes of all 
Frenchmen upon himself.” 

Bifune, GuiUawm© Marie Ann© 
( 1763 -S 815 ). — French marshal; wa.s 
born at Brives-la-Gaillarcle in the de- 
partment of Corr^ze, where his father 
was an advocate. He went to Paris 
before the Revolution with the avowed 
object of studying law, and whilst at 
the capital engaged in political journal- 
ism and became the friend of Danton. 
In 1793 he emerged from civil life to 
take a high command in the army, 
and as general of brigade he took part 
in the fighting of 13 Venddmiaire. 
In 1796 he accompanied N. to Italy, 
where he was promoted general of 
division. Two years later he com- 
manded the French Army which occu- 
pied Switzerland, and in the following 
year was dispatched to Holland in the 
chief command. He defended Amster- 
dam against an Anglo-Russian expedi- 
tion under the Duke of York, which he 
defeated and compelled to quit the 
country. He saw further service in La 
Vendee and in Italy, and when N. 
assumed the imperial title in 1804 he 
was made a marshal. In 1807 he was 
given the command in north Germany, 
and subsequently doubts arose as to his 
trushvorthiness. There is, however, 
absolutely no proof that these were 
justified. During the Waterloo cam- 
paign he was recalled to military ser- 
vice, and las commander of the army of 
the Var defended the south of France 
against the Austrians. He was as- 
sassinated by a royalist during the 
White Terror at Avignon on 2 Aug. 
T815. 

Buonaparte, Carlo Maria ( 1746 - 
178 B).— The father of N. ; was bom at 
Ajaccio on 2'j March 1746, the son of 
Giuseppe Buonaparte and his wife 
Marie Saverla, n^e Paravlcini. The 
only other child of the family was a 
girl Gertruda, born five years pre- 
viously, therefore the birth of a son 


was a longed-for event ; otherwise, 
that branch of the Buonapartes, 
descendants of the Carlo Maria, who, 
in 1657 married Virginia Odoiie, would 
become extinct. The young Carlo 
thus became the heir, not only of his 
lather, but of his greal-great-grand- 
fathcr Carlo Maria; he was his name- 
sake and only male descendant. 
Owing to this irnpor-tance he was 
petted and spoiled from the first, and 
the indulgence with which he was 
reared was accountable for many of 
the traits of later years. In 1763 his 
father died, and Cai'lo became the 
ward of his uncle Lucien Buonaparte, 
Archdeacon of Ajaccio. At this lime 
the young Buonaparte was attending a 
Jesuit college in that town, and by his 
instructors was loolred upon as a 
brilliant pupil. By now he had grown 
into a handsome youth, tall, elegant, 
and manly, with the charm of a frank 
and open manner. His features were 
regular; his eyes grey 01 giey-blue, 
eyes which his .son N. inherited, but 
added thereto that remarkable pene- 
trating quality of hi.s own. He was 
gifted with an intelligence beyond the 
common, whilst his educalion had been 
of a more thorough and careful 
description than wa.s then usual in 
Corsica. His French, for instance, 
was fluent and correct, a rare accoim- 
plishmenl amongst his countrymen ; he 
wrote graceful Italian verses, was an 
enthusiastic lover of hclles leitres, and 
had adopted Voltairism. Finally, he 
was ambitious, though this did not 
prevent him making a love-match, 
when, on 2 June 1764, aged only 
eighteen, he married the beautiful 
Letizia Ramolino, a bride of fourteen. 
Her family was of patrician de.scent, if 
not definitely noble, and Letizia, the 
only surviving child of her father, in- 
herited the Ramolino property. 

Shortly after their marriage French 
troops, in accordance with the treaty 
of Compifegne (Aug. 1764), occupied 
the coast towns of Corsica, amongst 
them Ajaccio; and Carlo, an ardent 
patriot and follower of Paoli, had 
thereupon removed to Corte, Paoli^s 
capital and the centre of the govern- 
ment. Here be was received with ex- 
treme kindnesS) at first a® tfeh repre- 
sentative of an itiftuhtttial Ipwlhnd 
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family, but after because of his per- 
sonal charm. According to one 
account, the kindness went so far as 
to include a post of emolument and 
honour as Paoli's private secretary. 

new university bad been inaugurated 
{Jan. 1765) at Carte, and there Carlo 
Buonaparte, continuing his education 
after marriage, took the courses of 
Ethics and Law, 

At Corte there gradually gathered 
about PaoH all the ardent enthusiasts 
and patriots of Corsica ; but amongst 
them, it is said, the youthful Carto was 
first favourite, whilst a tradition, 
treasured by the Buonapartes, would 
have it that he was named by Paoli as 
his .successor. 

At the Battle of Borgo (Oct. 1768), 
when the Cor.sican.s inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the French, Carlo- Buona- 
parte acted as Paoli’s aidc-de-camp. 
An armistice followed and he returned 
to Ajaccio for the winter with Letizia, 
who had accompanied him, and their 
son Joseph, born Jan. 1768. It is not 
known for certain whether he was pre- 
sent at the famous and decisive en- 
gagement of Ponte NuO'VO (8 May 
1769), but it is highly probable, for he 
is^ afterwards to be found, again with 
his wife beside him, joining a little 
company of patriots who found a wild 
and desolate refuge on Monte Rotondo. 
On 13 June Paoli, with some three hun- 
dred and fifty followers, left Corsica on 
two English ves.sels. Carlo Buonaparte 
was not among that devoted company, 
and the same month saw him at Corte 
as a representative of the Monte 
Rotondo refugees, tendering their sub- 
mission together with his own and 
swearing fealty to Louis XV. before 
the French representative, the Marquis 
de Vatix. This change of front on his 
part evoked the bitterest censure from 
the Paolist party, whilst N. himself 
throughout his boyhood, always an 
eager listener to the tale of Paoli and 
the struggle for Corsican lilaerty, also 
nursed strong resentment against 
this action of his father, though after- 
tvards in the Souper da Beaucaire, 
written at a erisi.s iti his own fortunes, 
he defends and shows the necessity for 
-such action as this. But it is only fair 
to remember the difficulties surround- 
ing the elder Buonaparte at this time. 
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His cause wa.s defeated ; after the 
disaster of Ponte Nuovo it was hope- 
less to attempt to raise the remaining 
peasantry, while, if a lust stand and 
forlorn hope were to have been 
attempted, then Carlo might well have 
complained of the desertion of Paoli 
and his company. Again the little 
band of refugees would be in dire 
straits for the merest necessities in 
such a de.solate spot ; his son Joseph 
was but a baby; his wife was far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. In such circum- 
stances it is not wonderful that he 
bowed to the inevitable, recognising it 
as such, and saw the advantages of 
joining' the winning side. The family 
now returned to Ajaccio, where on 
15 Aug. 1769 their son N. was born. 

Carlo had delcrmincd to take his 
degree at Pi.sa in accordance with the 
tradition of his family, and in Nov. 
1769 he was made a doctor of laws by 
that univer.sity. The question of 
finance was an important one in ihc 
Buonaparte household, and wa.s to- be 
more so as the years went on and the 
young family increased. Buonaparte, 
by reason of his upbringing, was in 
his youth extravagant and carcic.ss of 
money, but this was gradually 
corrected, or, at least, held in check, 
both by necessity and his thrifty wife. 
As yet, however, neither .she nor cir- 
cumstance had quite controlled this 
trail of his, and, obeyiiier his love of 
di.splay and good-fellowship, he gave 
a banquet to celebrate the taking of 
hi.s degree, on which he .spent a year’s 
income or more. A similar instance 
of extravagance occurred later when a 
ridiculously large sum was spent on 
his Court dress when he went to Ver- 
sailles to be presented to Loo-iis XVI. 

Already the que.stion of ways and 
means had become of pressing im- 
portance, for Carlo’s inheritance had 
been a shrunken one. The cause of 
this was a long and weary lawsuit 
that had been carried on by his father, 
Joseph, thus wa.sfing much of his for- 
tune thereby. This litigation concerned 
the recovering of lands, his by right, 
but then held by the Jesuits. Briefiy 
the case was as follows. By an entail 
in trust of a great-great-grandfather 
important lands, the estate at Milelli 
and Uie Malson Bad'ine, were entailed 
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in tile male line of the Odone family, 
and in default of a regular descent the 
property was vested in the female line. 
By this right the estate should, when 
the maternal uncle of Carlo died child- 
less, have reverted to his mother. But 
the unde had made a will bequeathing 
his property to the Jesuits, who im- 
mediately look po.ssession, and by this 
and other leg'al trideeries maintained 
their right of ownership. Buonaparte 
evidently looked upon the continuance 
o-f this lawsuit as a filial duty, and 
cheerfully .settled down to pursue the 
same course as his father had done 
before him. But his estates, being 
heavily mortgaged, yielded only a 
meag're lincoine, and the family was 
virtually dependent upon Lctizia’s 
patrimony. 

To one in these straits, almost the 
only possible means of re-eslabli<jhing 
the fallen fortunes seemed to be by 
using’ all the influence available. Some 
business ventures entered upon had 
turned out disastrously, and his neces- 
sities now forced him into that un- 
wearying scheming and place-hunting 
which has brought upon his name .some 
contempt and reproach. With the in- 
torn 'instinct for intrigue so strong 
lin the Corsican, he set himself to tise 
what influence he already possessed 
and to gain more. The French 
commandei'-in-chief. General Marbeuf 
{q.v.) became his fhiend, interesting 
himself on Buonaparte’s behalf and 
his family’s. For one thing, Carlo 
now sought to prove beyond ^1 doubt 
the nobility of the Buonapartes, larg'ely 
in order to benefit to the full under the 
French rule. The French conquest had 
broug'hl hi its train the 'influence of the 
ancien rdgime, with its sharp division 
of tihe three classes of society : nobility, 
clergy, and third estate. Of this thie 
Corsican families began to feel the 
influence. An edict (April 1770/) of 
Loui,s XV. adm’itted into the French 
nobility all Corsicans who could 
prove the'ir possession of the condi- 
tion of “noble" for two hundred 
years. Necdles.s to say, the Paolist 
sympathisers made no effort to avail 
themselves of this; the adherents of 
Frapee alone seeking to enter the 
ranks of the French aristocracy. 
Amongst these families there was now 


much questioning' and searching for 
family papers and pedigrees. Already 
the claim to nobility had been put 
forward by Carlo; for in the Libro 
di Dottorati of Pisa he had been de- 
.scribed as 11 Signor Carlo del Qin 
Giuseppe Buonaparte, Nub. Patrizio 
Fiorenlino, Saminiafense, a di Ajaccio. 
This was consequent upon the obtain- 
ing from the Archbishop of Pisa letters 
patent authorising him to use the tide 
of Noble and Patrician, this being' 
gained by means of the document 
which Giuseppe, Carlo’s father had re- 
ceived from the Tuscan Buonapartes 
admitting consanguinity. Carlo’s next 
step, with Louis ’.s. edict in view, was 
to procure a certificate signed by mem- 
bens of notable families of Ajaccio — the 
names of Ornano, Ramolino, Bcnielli, 
Pontano, Baciocchi, being amongst the 
signatories — declaring that the family 
of Buonaparte, then represented by 
Signore Lucien (the archdeacon) and 
Carlo, had ever been regarded as one 
of the ancient and noble families of 
the province. By virtue of this Lucien 
and Carlo obtained from the Conseil 
Su,pdrieiir (13 Sept. 1771) a declara- 
tion that the Buonaparte family had 
been proved tO' be noble, its nobility 
extending over more than two hundred 
years. 

His next step was to secure some 
official position) by means of his 
political standing. The States-Gcneral 
of Corsica met on i May, 1772, Carlo 
taking his place among the nobles, 
also becoming a candidate for election 
as one of tlie Twelve Nobles, the chief 
Corsican functionaries of the island. 
All was not peace 'in the camp of the 
French ; dissensions had ari.sen between 
Marbeuf and Narbonne, his second in 
command ; dissensions serious' enough, 
■with their attendant intrigue and wire- 
pulling at Paris ; but Carlo, with his 
native adroitness, sided with Marbeuf, 
the chief in power, and so won his 
election; though now, as later, he so 
managed affairs as not to offend the 
other parly. As one of the Twelve 
Nobles he received a yearly salary of 
300 livres, w'hilsk a further appoint- 
ment, that of assessor to the court 
of Ajaccio, brought him 900 litrhs 
annua%. Private practice sfeeiris ajsp 
to have been permitted h&n, 'though 
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holding- an official position, an ano- 
malous condition of affairs, as is 
sho-ftn b}' the complaint of a rival 
law^-'L-r that Buonaparte had acted for 
a client in a case which he also decided 
as assessor. 

The free education of the children 
of indig-ent nobles as wards of the 
King and at the expense of the State 
was extended (Mai'ch 1776) to the 
Corsican nobility. Of this Carlo de- 
cided to take advantage, and he 
accordingly obtained from his friends, 
Stephanophi, Folacci, Ornano, and 
Ponte, citizens of Ajaccio, a declara- 
tion that, though a noble, he was poor 
and unable to provide an education for 
his children suitable to their birth and 
position. Marbeuf, out of friendship 
but also in return for political support, 
seconded Buonaparte’s application for 
the King’s bounty, and wrote to the 
Minister of War about the two eldest 
sons. At this juncture (he estates of 
Corsica elected tliree members to form 
a deputation to the King. Buonaparte 
tvas chosen to represent the nobility. 
Monseigneur Santini the clergy, and 
Casabianca the tliircl estate. Of the 
three, Carlo' wa.s by far the most 
polished and best educated, besides 
which his command of the French 
language gave him an additional ad- 
v’antage, with the consequence that at 
Ver.sailles he was leader and .spokes- 
man. Besides accomplishing the object 
of the deputation he w'as able to render 
.service to Marbeuf by delivering the 
coup de grace to' his rival Narbonne’s 
pretensions, though he, Carlo, had hut 
a little while before solicited his patron- 
age. He now returned to Ajaccio, the 
personal S[>oil of the mission being 
a, 000 Hvre.s for travelling expenses, 
besides the conces.sion of three planta- 
tions of mulberries whicli the State 
had decided to establish in Corsica, 
payment to be made after planting. 

On 19 July, 1778, came the news 
that the application for free education 
as a king’s ward had at last been 
granted; the younger boy, N., being 
■destined for a military career. On 
3 Sept. 17^8 the fourth son was born, 
and later in the month was baptized 
with the K^al name of Louis, his 
godparent.? being "General Marbeuf, 
Governor of Ajaccio, and Madame 
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Boucheporn, wife of the Royal Com- 
missioner.” Marbeuf was by now a 
close friend of the family, staying at 
the Buonaparte house when in Ajaccio; 
and jealous rivals and political foe.s 
were not .slow in pointing out that 
Marbeuf’s name was also Loui.s, and 
making unfounded accusations as to 
the paternity of the child. When, 
years afterwards, the enemies of N. 
.set out on their campaign of black- 
ening- the whole Buonaparte family 
this aspersion was not forgotten, but 
no shadow of a stain ever rested on the 
fair fame of C-arlo’s wife. 

Another Corsican deputation to 
Paris V'iis necessary at this time in 
order to confer on the question of tlic 
regulation ■of imposts, for Necker wa.s 
then making his attempts at financial 
reform and retrenchment. Buonaparte 
was again chosen as deputy, and tlii.s 
time he set out accompanied by his two 
sons and also Joseph Fesch {q.v.) 
destined for the seminary at Aix. They 
started on 12 Dec. 1778, and on New 
Year’s Day 1779 Joseph and N. en- 
tered the school at Autun. Tlic elder 
boy, intended for the prie.sthood, wa.s 
there at his father’s expense, his edu- 
cation to cost six hundred franc.s a 
year; tiie younger N,, nine and a half 
years old, lOi proceed later to Brienne 
as king’.s ward. At Versailles thlng.s 
went smoothly for Carlo, except in one 
thing. He made further applications 
on his owjr behalf; the first for a 
supplement from the royal purse to 
aug-ment his meagre pay as deputy, 
and the second a plea for the settle- 
ment of his claims to the ancestral 
estates. The first was granted, the 
second was disregarded. 

Ill June 1782 Carlo again visited 
France, this time with Letizia, when 
they visited N. at Brienne, and Joseph 
at Autun. 

By means of further supplication .s 
preferred with untiring persistency, 
and aided by the never-failing Mar- 
beuf, the poor Corsican n'Oble had 
obtained further favours, this time for 
Lucien and Elisa, so that when in 
June 1784 he again visited Brienne he 
was accompanied by his daughter, 
destined for St. Cyr, and by Lucien, 
who, after_ a year at Autun, was to 
entef at Brienne as penstonnake, wait- 
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ing- to step into N.’s shoes as boursier; 
two brothers as royal pupils at the 
same time not being permissible. 
When in Paris, not unmindful of his 
son Joseph’s wishes for a military 
rather than an ecclesiastical career, the 
indefatigable father set about obtain- 
ing the desired change, and wrote to 
the Minister of War stating his re- 
quest, and ending with details of his 
ever-pressing poverty, his large family, 
and the expected birth of another child. 
The plea as resiards Jo.seph was 
granted with the proviso that the boy 
would have to go to the Artillery 
School at Metz and pass an examina- 
tion in imathematics. Always depen- 
dent, to a certain extent upon his 
wife’s judg-ment, Carlo determined to 
take Joseph home before the final de- 
cision. The disease, which was finally 
1o cause his death, cancer of the 
stomach, was by now causing Buona- 
parte acute suffering, and taking the 
opportunity while in Paris, he con- 
sulted De la Soude, Marie Antoinette’s 
physician, who benefited him tem- 
porarily and further advised bint to 
take the watens at Orezza in Corsica. 
In, view of this he returned to Ajaccio 
immediately, visiting- Joseph at Autun, 
but wilit nO' lime for Brienne, much to 
N.’s grief, ever a true Corsican in his 
love for his family. 

On his return, though still suffering 
agonies, Carlo yet thought some relief 
had been obtained. That \veariful law- 
suit still haunted him, and feeling that 
legal methods were of no avail, he 
determined on another journey of 
solicitation to Versailles, to settle the 
question once for all ,- also De la Soude 
could again be consulted and further 
relief secured. Pie embarked at 
Ajaccio accompanied by Joseph, now 
on his way to Metz. It proved a 
terrible journey ; a violent storm 
forcing the vessel to pul in at Calvi, 
while further rough sailing before they 
reached the French coast aggravated 
the condition of the invalid and caused 
a relapse. On landing the father and 
son went to Aix, where Fesch still 
wa.s, and thence to Montpellier to con- 
sult the famous specialists there. All 
was in vain, and after some weeks of 
agony Carlo Buonaparte died at the 
residence of Mme. Permon at Mont- 
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pellier on 24 Feb. 1785, not quite 
thirty-nine years of age. 

An autopsy was perfomed upon the 
body and cancer of the stomach certi- 
fied. The remains wcic buried at 
Montpellier, but years afterwards were 
transfer! ed by Louis Bonaparte to St. 
Leu. 

Buonaparte, Lisooiano (1711- 
91).— Archdeacon of Ajaccio; gieat- 
Lincle of N. By his ecclesiastical rank 
he was one of the principal dignitaries 
O'l the island. His personal character 
was such that the peasants volun- 
tarily submitted their disputes to his 
judgment. He was much revered and 
exerted considerable authority in the 
district. 

On the death of his brother 
Giuseppe in 1763 Lucclano had be- 
come the guardian of his nephew, 
Carlo Buonaparte [q.v.), the father of 
N. As head of the family from 1763 to 
1791 his prudence and judgment were 
O'f great value, and after the death 
of Carlo (1785) he became patron 
and protector of his children, and 
helped the young widowi in all possible 
ways. He always lived in the Buona- 
parte house at Ajaccio and was a 
familiar figure to the young N,, who 
learned from him his catechism and 
Bible history. This same nephew, 
when an Emperor in exile, “ spoke fre- 
quently of his old uncle, who had been 
a second father to him.” 

In later years he became bedridden. 
When he was dying, pious as he had 
always been, he grew annoyed with 
Fesch iq-’v.), who, a priest by that 
time, “ran to him in his stole and 
surplice to assist him in his last 
moments.” The Archdeacon bade him 
desist, saying that the last few 
minutes he had to live should be given 
to his family. Of the rest of the 
scene two versions arc left to us, those 
of N. and Joseph, At St. Helena the 
Emperor told Antommarchi (q.v.) and 
also Las Cases (q-'O.) that his uhcle 
had declared that while Joseph was 
the eldest, N. was the chief. This, on 
the face of it, seems highly improb- 
able, for in Corsica the eldest son’s 
precedence is inviolable. Joseph’s 
version, given in his Memoirs, is as 
follows. The Archdeaqbp sMd : 
“Letizia, cease weeping. X die con- 
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tent since I see you surrounded by 
your children. l\Jy existence is no 
longer necessary for them. Joseph is 
now at the head of the administialion 
of the country, so he must be com- 
petent to manage the faniil}. Thou, 
Napoleon, will be a man ot import- 
ance.” He died on 15 Oct 1791. 
This e\ent occuned during N.’s visit 
to Corsica. 1 he Aichdeacon had 
always lived fuigally and had there- 
fore saved a not inconsiderable for- 
tune, which he left to Lctizia Buona- 
parte and her children. 

Buonaparte, Marla Letizia, n6e 
Ramolitio ( 1750 - 1836 ). — The mother of 
N. ; was born at Ajaccio on 24 Aug. 
1750, the daughter of Giovanni Raino- 
lino and his wife Angela Maria Pietra 
Santa, 'riie. Ramolino family were of 
Florentine origin, like the Buona- 
partes, their respective traditions being 
similar in many ways. With the 
Pietra Santa strain, however, Lctizia 
had inherited the blood and habits of a 
race bred in the most primitive and 
savage region of Corsica (g.a.), a part 
where an almost tribal condition of 
life prevailed, where the vendetta was 
a ^ commonplace. Education was of 
inmor importance, culture in this sense 
being an unknown quantity, but the 
characters produced by such environ- 
ment were of undeniable vigour and 
quality, distinguished by a frugal habit 
of life, inured to hardship. Mentally 
they possessed a quickness of judg- 
ment and a fertility of resource. Un- 
doubtedly the darker side was also pre- 
sent— -violent and passionate natures, 
vindictive tempers, unrelenting hate. 

In Lctizia the _ passionate nature was 
present, but with an iron will to hold 
it in leash, whilst the desirable quali- 
ties of her heritage were Intensified. 

Giovanni Ramolino died when his 
daughter was but five years of age, 
therefore her training was W'holly in 
the hands of her mother, a woman of 
donhnant and Spartan temper. The 
child’s education, however, was of the 
ino.st meagre description, though a 
generous share of shrewd common 
sense and mother-wit, combined with a 
mia4 essentially reflective and refined, 
tnore thati made good the deficiency* 

It Ims been said that the Ramolino 
and Pietra Santa families at first 
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objected to the suit of Carlo Buona- 
parte on the grounds of his Paolist 
sympathies, they having icmalncd, so 
lar, true to the Genoese cause. 
Finally, liow^evei, they gave way in the 
matter, and in time also joined the 
Corsican party. Hence some would 
have it that Paoli, with Archdeacon 
Lucciano, arranged the match so as to 
secure the adherence of the laroilics 
represented by Letizia. Be that as it 
may, all the evidence points to the 
fact that it was a love-match, and the 
handsome couple were married at the 
cathedral of Ajaccio on 2 June 1764. 

Married at the early age of fourteen 
Letizia even then possessed a develop- 
ment of will and character lar beyond 
her years, a character of the ti ue 
heroic mould. Physically she was of 
striking beauty and famous for her 
good looks. She was slender in figure 
and somewhat below the middle height, 
but with a dignity of mien that made 
her seem much taller. Her features 
were of the classic type, with straight 
nose, refined and expressive mouth, 
her eyes the deepest brown, almost 
black, and a finely shaped head 
cro.wned with chestnut hair. Her 
complexion was a dazzling white — that 
whiteness peculiar to Corsica, differ- 
ing from the usual olive lint of the 
South — with rose-flushed chcek.s. In 
her youth, as in later years, the ex- 
pression wms serious, almost severe. 
Such was the mother of N., described 
lovingly and often by N. and those 
who knew her. 

Her first tw’o children — a Napoleon 
and Maria Anna — born respectively in 
1765 and 1767, both died in infancy, 
but on 7 Jan. 1768, at Corte, Paoli’s 
capital, a son Joseph was born, forlu- 
nalely a more robust infant than the 
others, for an heir had been ardently- 
desired ; otherwise this branch of the 
Buonapartes was Ihreatened with 
extinction. 

During the French war, Letizia, 
true to race, accompanied her husband 
In the various campaigns, almo.st on to 
the battlefields. In the spring of 1769 
was fought the decisive battle of Ponte 
Nuovo [see Paoli), and Letizia, with 
her husband and others, retreated to 
the wilds of Monte Rotondo, whither 
the refugees fled for safety. On 
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taking the oath of submission, how- 
ever, they were peimitted to return to 
their hoiines. 

At their home in Ajaccio N. was 
bora on 15 Aug. 1769. This mo- 
mentous event has been variously 
described. An account by Letizia 
herself is preserved in the Memoirs 
of the Duchesse d’Abrantes, wiho tells 
how her mother, Mmc. Permon and 
Mme. Buonaparte, two old Iriends, 
were sitting talking on the evening 
of 10 Nov, 1799 that spring-time of 
N.’s greatne.ss. Naturally it was of 
him they spolcc, and Letizia’ s memory 
went hack to the time of his birth. 
She told how she was “at Mass on 
the day of the fete of Notre Dame 
of August, and while there was over- 
taken by the pains of childbirth, and 
she had scarcely reached Irome when 
she was delivered of N." A pic- 
turesque tradition exists to the etlect 
that the first covering of mother and 
child was an ancient piece of tapestry 
representing the heroes of the Iliad. 

In the straitened circumstances in 
which the young couple found them- 
selves Letizia’s instincts of thrift stood 
thorn in good stead. By marvels of 
economy she contrived to feed and 
clothe her household with no outw'ard 
signs of strain or poverty. Her hus- 
band was thus enabled to uphold his 
official dignities in a suitable fashion, 
and the hospitality of their home at 
Ajaccio became known for its Iavi.s.h 
generosity, for after the French 
occupation they entertained frequently, 
General Marbeuf, the governor of 
Corsica, and 'in time their devoted 
friend, being, among others, a con- 
stant guest. It Is clear that thrift was 
an absolute necessity if any standing at 
all was to be maintained when it is 
realized how quickly the young family 
increased. After N., who was the 
fourth child, came eight others. Two 
daughters followed him in 1771 and 
1773, both na/med Maria Anna after 
the first daughter and, like her, bobh 
dying in infancy. Then came Luc- 
cianoi (Lucien) in 1775 ; next, another 
Maria Anna (Elisa) lin 1777; Luigi 
(Louisl) in 1778; Paula Maria (Pauline) 
in 1780; Maria Nunziata (Caroline) in 
1782; afld Girolamo (Jerome) in 17S4. 

In 1782 Letizia accompanied her 
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husband to France, visiting N. at 
Briennc and Joseph at Autun. 

After the death of her husband in 
1785 allairs r\ere in a tioulrled con- 
dition, and means still more limited. 
Archdeacon Luc'ciano was protector 
and adviser, do-ing all in his power 
to assist, but Letizia herself was a 
tower ol strength. There is evidence 
that she did the actual work ol the 
household, helped only by Mammuccia 
Caterina. A letter of hers to Jciseph 
at Pisa betrays ihc condition of aflairs. 
Yet Letizia was patient, uncomplain- 
ing-, and the family undeniably happy. 

In the Coisican rising ot 1793 the 
Buonapartes, as leaders of the French 
party, were in great danger. N., 
anxious for the salety of his family 
and hoping to be able to get them 
away from the island, had suggested 
a plan for the taking of Ajaccio. 
This was agreed upon by the com- 
missioners, but before this expedition 
could arrive Letizia received the new.s 
that the Paolists in considerable num- 
bers were close at hand. At first she 
refused to fly, desiring to defend her 
house to the last, dying' In the task 
if necessary. Eventually, however, 
she was persuaded against this, con- 
senting to escape to their country 
home of Milelli, for her children’s 
sake. The desolate group left the 
house in the dead of tl-ie night, 
Letizia, Abbe Fesch, Louis, Maria 
Anna, Pauline, CaroiHne, and Jerome; 
and only just in time, for soon after 
it was surrounded and pillaged. Not 
sufficiently secure there, they after- 
wards fled to the Capitelloi tower on 
the further side of the bay, Letizia 
and her children scrambling over rocks 
and through thickets, when N., pass- 
ing with the French expedition, found 
them. Destitute and homeless, he 
took them to Calvi, whence on ir June 
1793 they embarked for Toulon, thus 
joining Lucien, So poor were they 
thaf Letizia perforce found olreaper 
lodgings at La Volette, a village 
near by. After a while the)^ pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles, where, as a 
Corsican refug'ee, she received a small 
pen< 5 ’ion from the government, a sum 
which was welcome, foe evidphtly her 
straits were such that glopmy ^nictureg 
had haunted her of being driven to 
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appeal, like a pauper, for their daily 
bread to some clianty in Rlarseilles- 

But the tide of misfortune had now 
passed. After Vendemiaire N. became 
the possessor of means, and at once 
sent his mother a consideiable sum. 
In Silgur’s Hiiiones et Mcnioires is 
a letter written by N. to Joseph in 
which he says : “ I have sent the 
family 50,000 to 60,000 livres in sil- 
ver, paper money and bills. There- 
fore, distiess yourself no further. ...” 
The miserable lodging-s were discarded 
and more suitable ones obtained. The 
Buonaparte home became quite the 
centre of local society and a rendez- 
vous for the many Corsicans passing 
through Marseilles. Here Joseph 
married the well-dowered Julie Clary, 
and Maria Anna, now Elisa, the 
Corsican, Pasquale Baciocchi. 

When N. became First Consul, or 
shortly after, Mme. Buonaparte went 
to Pari.s with her children, but lived 
in the most retired manner. In 
Lucien’s disputes with N. she took 
the former’s part simply because he 
was the weaker. Hence she was not 
at the coronation (1804), being with 
Lucien elsewhere, but N. , when David 
was painting the picture of tlie cere- 
mony, ordered him to put in tlie por- 
trait of Letizia as present. It was 
not until her son became Emperor 
that she could be said to lead a 
social life; and, while attaining a 
certain measure of success, she never 
aspired to poIitic£il power. Through 
it all “Madame Mfere,” as she was 
then known, continued to speak in 
the Corsican dialect (scorning any 
attempt to dissuade her from it) and 
to save money. She had now an 
income of 1,000,000 francs settled 
upon her, witli the Comte Cassd 
Bruzac as chamberlain and M. de 
Gazes as secretarv. She was also 
made Protecirice Gindrale of all the 
charitable in.stihitions of France. 

His mother’s parsimonious habits 
frequently aroused the Emperor’s dis- 
pleasure, Mme. Mfere’s dress was not 
sufficiently^ elegant ; accordingly Elisa 
wss by T 4 . to- tnake good 

the deficiencies in her wardrobe. For 
tflis striking .sense of thrift many 
reasons could be adduced. First 
comes the pathetic fact that necessity 


had long' demanded it, and in time 
it had become an instinct. Again, it 
was largely caused by her profound 
distriLst of all this sudden greatness; 
she foreboded the end, and seemed to 
discern in N. signs of exhaustion even 
when at the summit of his power. In 
vdew of that rainy day the habit of 
saving was therefore continued. She 
lectuied her children, Pauline espe- 
cially, upon their extravagance, and 
on Lucien quilting- France in 1804 .she 
took possession of his splendid home, 
and Under her rule a system of the 
most rigid economy succeeded her 
son’s princely rdginte. 

Her kindness was unfailing to those 
in trouble, and for them she would, 
if necessary, apply foi N., thoug-h con- 
trary to her rule. When she took part 
in public affairs her sympathies were 
with the weaker side. Upon the 
arrest of the Due d’Eng'h'ien she went 
to the Tuileries and exerted all her 
influence on (his behalf. On hearing 
of the execution of this prince .she 
bitterly reproached her son, saying it 
was the deed of a criminal, the stain 
of which could never be wiped out, 
and that he had weakly followed the 
advice of his enemies, only too eager 
to bring obloquy upon his name. N.’s 
treatment of the Pope displeased her 
greatly. 

When all Jier souls .save one had 
become kings her applications to them 
on behalf of Lucien were unceasing. 
On being told one day by N. that she 
loved Lucien more than the rest of her 
children, she replied: “The child of 
whom I am the most fond is alway.s 
the one that happens to be the most 
unfortunate.” Thi.s was amply proved 
later. She, who to a certain extent 
had held aloof from the Emi>eror in 
his hour of gloiy, placed her fortune 
at the service of the exile wihcn the 
days of Elba dawned, while she nev^er 
forgave Caroline or Murat for their 
treachery to N. 

When N. was sent to Elba Mme, 
Mfere followed him and took up her 
residence On the Iriand. A letter of 
N.’s is extant which shows his care 
and ^ thoueiht for Her comfort on 
hearing of this determination. No 
doubt exists as to die large par), 
both, financial and pracliical, which 
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was Letizia’s share in N. ’s escape 
from Elba. So again after Water- 
loo she immediately preferred him all 
she possessed in the world to assist 
him in re-establishing his a.scendaney, 
saying that all was not yet lost. 

In Oct. i8i8 she addres.sed an un- 
availing- appeal to the Allied sovereigns 
on behalf of her son. 

After the final downfall she had re- 
tired to Rome, where she was treated 
with kindness and consideration by 
Pope Pius VII., who bore no grudge 
for N.’s past treatment of him. Pic 
even exerted his influence in guard- 
ing Letizia fromi the machinations of 
die Grand Alhance. By the Treaty 
ot Paris (1814) she had been per- 
mitted to retain her title, and an 
annuity of 200,000 francs, secured on 
the great book of P’rance, was settled 
upon her. She lived a very secluded 
liie, taking part in charitable works, 
but her grief and sorrow were plain 
to all who saw her. Pier beauty she 
retained almost to the last. Michelet 
has left a description of Mme. Mire 
at this period, and remarks that the 
Italian artists endowed her with a 
sublime beauty, something tragical, 
mysterious, unfathomable. 

The death of N. was a furtlter 
blow, and her life became almost 
conventual. A serious fail in 1829 
crippled her, and later she was 
afflicted by partial blindness. She 
died on 2 Feb. 1836, nearly eighty- 
six years of age, outliving iher famous 
son by fifteen years. 

Buona.iaai't®, Maria Saveria (n^a 
Paravicinl. — She married Giuseppe 
Buonaparte, the grandfather of N., on 
5 March 1741. She was an indulgent 
mother to Carlo, the longed-for son 
and heir, and to his children after him. 
She lived with the Buonapartes, a 
ftuniilar figure of N.’,g childliood — ^the 
“Minana Saveria,” to whom, in the 
letters home, he never failed to present 
his respects. She .showed her devotion 
and thought for her grandchildren by 
hearing one Mass a day for each child 
from it.s birth; this representing eight 
Ma-sses a day. 

Buonaparte, The Oaaa. — The 
family house of the Buonapartes in 
Ajaccio (g’.'u.). li is situated at the 
cornet of the Rue Si. Charles and the 


Rue Letizia, was built in the early 
seventeenth century, and consists of a 
ground floor and three stories above. 
The third floor was an addition of a 
later date and the propei ty of a branch 
of the Pozzo di Borgo family. At the 
time of N.’s advent the house was 
above the average in Ajaccio. On the 
first floor it has a fine gallery with six 
windows on to the Via del Pevero on 
one side, and opposite six glass doors 
open on to a terrace, which Carlo 
Buonaparte, the father of N., con- 
structed ill 1774, at a cost of 600 
francs. This terrace was a favourite 
spot, and here N. during his holidays 
read and studied, erecting for the pur- 
pose a summer-house of planks of 
wood. A library, reception-room, 
dining-room, LetJzia’s and three other 
bedrooms at the far end of the 
gallery complete the first floor. The 
second consists of four rooms corre- 
sponding to those below in the front 
of the house. The one looking down 
on the terrace was that occupied by N. 
Lctizia’s bcdioom on the first floor is 
usually shown as the room in which 
N. was born, but on the evidence of 
Letizia herself and that of N. it was 
the salotto, the reception-room, which 
witnessed his advent. In 1793, 
the flig-ht of the family, the house was 
burst into and sacked by the Paolists. 
Nas'ica writing in 1821-9 states that : 
“The house was given up to pillage. 
Even the doors and windows were torn 
from tdieir hinges. The house would 
have been burned but for the fear oif 
damaging tiie neighbouring houses, 
which belonged to the so-called 
Patriots." For this indemnity was 
claimed in 1798 by Letizia Buonaparte, 
and the document is preserved in the 
archives of Ajaccio. The statement 
relating to the house is as follows : 

“A house situated in the Rue Bona- 
parte, completely furnished, of four 
stories, with the gTound floor (the 
Bonaparte house in the Rue St. 
Charles, formally Via Malerba, some- 
times ctilled Rue Bonaparte) divastde 
, . . 16,000 francs." 

Letizia made other claims, amongst 
them one for the loss of 1,000 Ijooks 
of her husband’s library. In 1796 
Joseph returned to Ajacew, and at N-^s 
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request had the house put in order and 
repaired. Later, K, wished to gi\c it 
to his wet-nur.se, Camilla Ilari (q.v.), 
but this was opposed by the larnily, and 
Andrea Ramolino, a cousin of Letizia, 
living' there at the time, rcluscd to 
move. i\. then made Ramolino ghc 
up his ov.n house to Camilla in ex- 
change for the Bonaparte house, to- 
gether with 20,000 francs. A fuither 
condition w as that he w as to pull dow n 
the Pietra Santa house and part of the 
Gentile house so that an open space 
should be made in front of the Casa 
Buonaparte, thus making the Place 
Letizia. In i8ji Andrea Jiamolino 
died and bequeathed the house to. his 
nephew Levic Ramolino. This owner 
■was offered, and refused, large sums 
for it; C. A. Pozzo di Borgo (q.v.) in 
1833 offered 20,000 for it. The Due 
d’Orldans also offered j^8,ooo. In 
1843 Levie gave it to Joseph, and it 
descended to Princess Zdnaide, his 
sole heiress, who sold It to Napo- 
leon III. for p£2,ooo, with a further 
;£6oo for the furniture, which, how- 
ever, can hardly be the furnishing of 
N.’s time. The house is now the pro- 
perty of the Empress Eugenie. See 
Homes and Palaces of N. 

Buooavitai The Abhd Spiritual 

adviser to N. at St. Helena; had spent 
twenty-six years in Mexico. He had 
been chaplain to hlmc. M^re at Elba, 
and went with her to Paris for 
the Hundred Days. After Waterloo 
he became chaplain to Pauline at 
Rome, and there he took an attack of 
apoplexy. On leaving St. Helena he 
reported himself to the Bonaparles at 
Rome, 

^ Burton, &»■. Fs'ancis.— One of the 
signatories to the report on the post- 
mortem of N. Pie had had some ex- 
perience in taking casts in plaster of 
Paris, and took a death-mask of N.’s 
face. He went to Jamestown for 
plaster, but could find none in any 
of the shops. Learning that the crude 
material, gypsum, was to be found in 
certain parts of the coast, he applied 
to the admirEil, -who allowed his boats 
to be used, and the gypsum -was col- 
lected at night by torchlight. Antom- 
marebi considered the quality of the 
gypsum too poor, but Burton made 
the attempt and succeeded. He 


coveted the face and head with the 
plaster and took oft the mould in two 
pieces, the front and the back. It 
was taken some time between 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., but the body was not in 
a condition to permit of a second 
attempt. Burton left the mould in the 
death chamber and took the cast from 
it next day. Returning on the morn- 
ing ot 9 May, the day of the funeral, 
he found that the front part had gone. 
It had, in fact, been stolen by Mme. 
Bertrand. Pie wrote to her and 
begged her to give it back, but .she 
took no notice ol the letter. He then 
wrote to Bertrand, who told him he 
had no right to the cast whatever, and 
that he had merely assisted Antom- 
marchi. When he arrived in London 
Burton attempted to regain the cast by 
legal means, but in this he was vuv- 
successful. The cast was kept by the 
Bertrands, and descended to Hortense, 
Mme. Thayer, from whom it went to 
Prince Victor Napoleon. See Death- 
mask. 

Busaco, Ba.tt!e of.— A battle of the 
Peninsular War, foug'ht on 27 Sept. 
1810, between 60,000 French under 
Massena, and 50,000 British and 
Portuguese under Wellington. After 
fierce fighting the French assault was 
repulsed, with a loss of about 5,000, 
including five generals, while the 
British lost about 1,300. 

C 

Gadoudal, Geor;^® ( 1771 - 18041 .— 
Leader of the Chouans during the 
French Revolution and Consulate; 
was born near Auray in 1771. 
On the outbreak of the Revolution 
he withstood the tide of democratic 
fervour and remained loyal to royal- 
ism and religion. A ris'ing in the 
Morbihan was organized by him in 
1793 against the revolutionary govern- 
ment, but this was speedily quelled. 
Next he joined the army of the 
Vendeans, and took part in the 
battles of Le Mans and of Savenay. 
Arrest and imprisonment awaited him 
on hiis return to the Morbihan, but 
he succeeded in escaping from Brest, 
only to begin the struggle anew. 
In 1800, however, Cadoudal, with 
other royalist leaders, was 5 n Paris, 
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led there partly by the hope tliat in 
Bonaparte they mig-ht find the “long- 
expected restorer of monaichy.” The 
First Consul, who admired the con- 
spirator for his skill, obstinacy and 
energy, granted an interview. 
Cadoudal’b position was that “he 
was prepared, after a certain delay, 
and on condition that he should be 
paid for it, to give his support to 
the Government.” But all the time 
fresh schemes were afoot, which 
Fouchd ferreted out, and the papers 
of the royalists were seized. Cadouclal 
fled to England, together with Hyde 
de Neuville (q.'a.)- Indirectly he was 
concerned in the attempt made by 
St. Rdgent in the Rue St. Nicaisc 
on the life of Bonaparte, after which 
England was again his refuge. In 
1803 came his final plot against the 
First Consul. He left London and 
“crossed the Channel on a cutter 
from the British Fleet.” He was 
supplied with funds from the British 
Government for the organization of 
insurrection in the capital, to which 
he proceeded. Here he entered into 
communication with Lajolais, Piche- 
gru, Rivi^tre and the Polignacs. For 
six months he eluded the police of 
Fouchd. Efforts were made to treat 
•with Moreau, the leader of the re- 
publican party. Though he refused 
to associate himself with the royal- 
ists, he was compromised beyond 
retrieval when the plot was dis>- 
covered in Jan. of 1^4. Cadoudal 
was arrested in March. It was this 
conspiracy which led to the arrest 
of the Due d’Enghien. 

During his ttial Cadoudal .showed 
great firmness and courage. With 
eighteen of his companions he was 
.sentenced to death, but by Joseph- 
ine’s intervention those of the nobility 
implicated -were reprieved and im- 
prisoned'. Those of “meaner birth,” 
together -with Cadoudal, were shot on 
24 June 1S04, Noting the trend of 
eventsi politically throughout the time 
of his trial, he said in irony : "We 
have done more than we hoped tO' do ; 
we meant to give France a king, and 
we have given her an emperor, 
OafFarell! du Faigfa, Louis Marl® 
iloseph MaximHIen (175S-99),-i- 
French general. This distinguished 
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soldier was known almost universally 
in the France of his day as “Janibc 
dc Boib,” a name given him because 
early 5a his career he had one of his 
legs carried off by a cannon-ball, a 
wooden substitute being given liim 
theieafter by the surgeous. Bom in 
17156, he took part, in 1795, in the 
passage of the Rhine under K](i 1 )er, 
while he held an limportant command 
during N.’s Egyptian expedition; and 
when, at one Lime, it looked as though 
the French were likely to be siranded 
in the land of the\ Pharaohs, it was a 
stock joke with tihe soldiers toi say 
that Calfarelli ^vas the most forlunate 
man among them, inafsmudi as he 
always had one foot in Europe ! 
“Jambe de Boi.s” won particular 
distinction at the taking- of Alex- 
andria, bu1 during the assault on 
St. Jean d’Arre he had the misfor- 
tune to have one of his arms hac- 
tured, and the sub.scqucnt opc'ralion 
on tihe wounded limb piovotl fatal to 
the brave soldier. “ Son tomljcau,” 
says one of his biograplicrs, “a (ltd 
jusqu’a ce jour respeetd par les 
Arabe.s ” ; while we niu.st not fail to 
note that Caffarelli was a ripe scholar, 
(besides being a giftedi leader, and was 
specially admired and trusted by N. 
himself. 

Oaldfero, Battle of ( 1 ).— A battle 
of N.’s Italian campaign, fought on 
12 Nov. 1796, between the Frenc-h 
under Mas.sdna and the Austrians 
under Alvintzi. The Austrians had 
taken up a strong position on a 
line of hills, and their cannon and 
muskeli'y 'were so effective that 
Massdna was compelled to with- 
draw his troops into Verona with 
a loss of nearly a, 000 killed and 
wounded ; he lost bc.sidc3 a number 
of prisoners. 

Caidiero, BattS© of ( 2 ).~-FoUghl 
on 29 Oct. 1805. TUie French under 
Massdna attacked the Austrians 
under the Arclidnkc Charles in a 
strongly entrenched position, on the 
rocky heights of Caidiero. After 
three days’ hard fighting the French 
were repulsed, but the Arcihduke, 
hearing of _ the victories of N- in 
Germany, did not follow up h 5 ,s .suc- 
cess, and, indeed, begtui to witlidraw 
his army from Italy, 
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CaSenclaf, R e p u b I i ca n. — On 
22 Sept. 1792 the National Conven- 
tion of the French Republic intro- 
duced a rc\olutionary era to celebrate 
the foundation of the new system of 
government. The yeai was divided 
into twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five intercalary days at 
the end. These days weie called 
SanscLilotides, and were regarded as 
festivals which were dedicated to 
Virtue, Opinion, Genius, Labour and 
Rewards. The observance of Sunday 
was ignored, while every tenth day 
was treated as a public holiday. 
This extraordinary system remained 
in force until i Jan. 1806, when by' 
the command of N. it was abolished 
and the Gregoiian calendar resumed. 
According to the revolutionary system, 
the names of the months were as 
follows ; 

Vend^miaire (Vintage), 22 Sept, to 
21 Oct. 

Brumaire (Foggy), 22 Oct. to 20 Nov. 
Frimaire (Sleety), 31 Nov. to 20 Dec. 
Nrv6se (Snowy), 21 Dec. to 19 Jan. 
PIuvi6.se (Rainy), 20 Jan. to 18 Feb. 
Ventbse (Windy), 19 Feb. to 20 
March. 

Germinal (Budding), 21 March to 
1 9 April. 

Floreal (Flowery), 20 April to 19 May. 
Prairial (Pasture), 20 May to 18 June. 
Messidor (Ffarvest), 19 June to 18 July. 
Tihermidor (Heat), 19 July to 17 Aug. 
Fructidor (Fruit), iS Aug. to 16 Sept. 

€ambac6r&s, Jean Jactiiues 
Regis de (1753 - 1834 ). —Born at 
Montpellier on 18 Oct. X753. He was 
descended from a family belonging to 
the legal nobility, and was himself 
destmed for the law, becoming a 
ootracilior in the court of finances and 
accounts of Toulouse. On the out- 
break of the Revolution in 1789 he 
espoused the democratic cause. He 
wa‘? chosen by the nohlesse of the 
province to draw up the cahier, the 
statement of principle.s and grievances. 
Later he Was elected as deputy for 
Montpellier to the States-General, but 
on some techiucal point the election 
was made void. In 1792, however, 
he sat as one of the deputies fot 
the newly constituted department of 
H^rault in the National Convention, 
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whicli in the Sept, of that year pro- 
claimed the F rench Republic, He did 
not seek any prominence in party 
matters, but devoted himself to the 
judiciary part of public aftairs and 
to committee work. His attitude 
during the tii'al of Louis XVI. laid 
him open to the charge of blowing- 
hot and cold, a aharg-e his colleagues 
did not fail to bring against him. 
Flis position was caused by his views 
on the Icg-ality of the proceedings, but 
these again clashed with his republican 
creed. lie doubted the right of the 
convention to resolve itself into a 
tribunal, saying: “You were chosen 
by the people as legislators, not 
judges," whilst he also demanded 
that the King should have facilities 
for his defence. Going with the 
stream, however, lie voted the King 
guilty, but tried to temporize over 
the question of the penalty, proposing 
that its execution be po.stponed till 
after the cessation of ho.stililiies, nnd 
that the sentence .should fiist receive 
ratification by some legislative body. 
Yet this did not avail to save Cam- 
bacdr^,s from the character of regii'ide 
amongst the royali.sts as it told against 
him with the republicans, for later it 
was the bar to his appointment as one 
of the five Directors after the cotip 
d'etat of Vendemiaire 1795. At the 
beginning of 1793 he had become a 
member of the committee of General 
Defence, and again of its successor, 
that of Public .Safety, where, in charge 
of foreign affairs, he successfully 
negotiated peace with .Spain. As one 
of the Legislative Commillcc, Cam- 
bacer^s drew up the Code -of Civil 
Law in its first form, which later was 
to be the basis of the famous Code 
Napoldon. He had worked hard on 
behalf of the Girondins, fallen after 
the coup d'dtat of May 1793, plead- 
ing for their restoration to the Con- 
vention. Though not chosen as a 
Director, for the reason above stated, 
that of not being a regicide, his fund 
of knowledge and powers of btilliant 
debate gave him a foremost place in 
the councils of the Five Flundred. As 
a Moderate he came into opposition to 
the Directors, and thereupon retired 
into- private life, from which he was 
drawn, however, by the influence of 
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Sieyfes, and in July 1799 lie became 
minister of justice. Cambaedrfes was 
certainly in the plot of overthrowing 
the Directory (Brumaire 1799)) but bis 
support of Siey^s and Bonaparte was 
charactei ized by the usual moderation, 
or, as some said, wiliness. 

It was Siey^s’ estimate of the gift 
of Cambacer^s and his influence, to- 
gether with his immense legal know- 
ledge, that procured for (him his 
appointment as Second Con.sul. From 
this time onward he was invaluable 
to N. In the words of an eminent 
authority ; “Cambacer^is was a native 
of the south ; cautious and subtle, he 
had been a member of the Convention, 
and was rightly regarded as an able 
lawyei. He justified the confidence 
which Bonaparte placed in him, and 
proved himself a skilful, cool-headed 
and sound adviser. If he did nothing' 
to prevent Bonaparte from becoming 
a despot, if he even aided him to 
become one, the succeeded in some- 
times tempering the eccentricities and 
harshness of his master, at any rate 
in matters of detail.” 

That Cambaedr^s played an im- 
portant part in tlie drafting of the 
Civil Code is unquestionable, but the 
"dry bones of the law” which he 
furnished were made to live by the 
genius of N. Again, to a great 
extent it was the skilful advice of 
this minister lhat gained for Bonaparte 
tlie consulship for life (1802). Yet 
Cambaccids never Oiesitated to show 
his disapprobation of the conduct of 
certain events, such, as the execution 
of the Due d’Enghien, the rupture 
with Eng'land (he, with Talleyrand, 
being for peace), and, at is said, the 
proclamation of the Empire (19 May 
1804). But when the Senate went in 
a body to St. Cloud it was Cam- 
baedrds, Second Consul and President, 
who hailed N. by the title of “Iniperial 
Majesty.” Under the Empire he be- 
came arch-chancellor, with the presi- 
dentship of the Senate in perpeltiity, 
and in 1808, already a prince of the 
Empire, he received the title of Duke 
of Parma. At this period! he used all 
his influence against the intervention 
5 n Spanishi affairs (1808) and the in- 
vasion of Russia (18x2), both of wMch 
proved disastrous. His actions after 


the campaign of 1814 were adversely 
criticized by the followers of tbc 
Empire as disloyal aaid laigely con- 
tributory to the further troubles that 
ovettook N. Only with reluctance, it 
is staled, did he accept office during 
the Hundred Days. He was exiled 
as a legicidc under the Restoralion, 
and resided in the Netherlands, but 
in 1818 a decree restored him to the 
lights and privileges of a French 
citizen. The last six years of his- life 
were spent lin retirement. He died 
in 1824, and tvas buried with military 
honours in the cemetery of Ptre la 
Chaise. In private lile Cambacriris 
seems to have been remarkable as a 
gourmet, and his dinners were a 
featuie not despised by N. as an aid 
to diplomacy and statecraft. Other- 
wise, being of a quiet and intensely 
reserved natuie, his friends were few, 
and do not seem to have been inspired 
by any great devotion towards him. 

Oamtoronne, PSerre Jacegues, 
Baron de (1770 - 1842 ). — French 
general; was borni at Nantes, and 
was a son of the middle class. He 
left home early lin life, with a very 
scaiily education, whicli probably 
accounted for his unpolished manner, 
and in 1790 began his military career, 
distinguishing him.self in many cam- 
paigns, both re-volutionary and Napo- 
leonic. He was given command of 
the Imperial Guaid, who, to tlie 
number of 700, landed in Elba on 
26 May 1814, and to whose coming 
N. had lodied forward with so much 
eagerness, saying to the general on 
his arrival : “Cambronne, I have 
passed many bad hours while wait- 
ing for you, but at last we are united 
once more, and Urey arc forgotten.” 
Pie was made commandant of Porto- 
ferraio, the capital of Elba, by tlte 
Emperor, who placed in ibis care “ all 
that is police and security.” No one 
was allowed la land without first 
Ijeing examined by Cambionne, and 
this duty he fulfilled almost too 
zealously, making Portoferralo rather 
an unpleasant place for vi.sitocs. Gam- 
bronne witlioiit doubt aided N, Ip his 
escape from Elba — hi.s part, it is said,, 
being to requirition hor-ses ufc CanMsj 
At Waterloo he commaiided a dllHkion 
of the Old Guard, and gfeatly distim 
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g-uished himself by his g-alla.nt conduct. 
His two battalions were forced to re- 
treat for some distance, but taldng up 
a positioa in the valley they made a 
magnificent stand. Overwhelming 
numbers, however, at last bore them 
down, only 150 .surviving, and Cam- 
bronne, himself wounded, surrendered 
to the British. This incident is written 
in history, partly, perhaps, because of 
the famous phrase, “ La Garde meurt 
et ne se rend pas,” Wihich was attii- 
buted to Canibronne on this occasion. 
Such a sentiment was indeed typical 
of the Old Guard, fiery, courageou.s, 
and of indomitable .spirit as they were, 
and might well have been uttoied by 
their commander, but it cannot be 
actually traced to him. It is pos- 
sible that the well-known picture by 
Chadet (q.'u-), "Grenadier de Waler- 
loo,” which bears this motto, may be 
its only origin. In 1815 Cantbronne 
had to face a council O'f war, and, 
although exonerated, he rctii'ed for 
some years. In 1830, however, he 
re-eutered tlte service of his country. 
He died in 1842. 

Gameo of Napoleon.— Among the 
most interesting relics of N. acquired 
by Barry O’Meara, his medical attend- 
ant at St. Helena, was a little cameo 
portrait of the. Emperor, the woik of 
an artist named Morelli. Given to 
O’Meara by Bonaparte’,? mother, it is 
carved with very subtle lines, and 
shows a singularly winning face, the 
expression slightly pensive, yet indicat- 
ling great strength of character on the 
sitter’s part. As regards the artist, 
his name proclaims him of Italian 
oriigin, but we are unable to offer any 
definite information concerning his 
career. Possibly he may be identi- 
fied with Cosimo Morelli (1732-1812), 
a gifted ItaJian architect who designed 
the Episcopal Palace at Imola, together 
with several fine buildings at Rome and 
Hapks. 

Came rata, Napoleonne Elisa, 
Countess ( 180 ( 5 - 69 ), — The daughter 
of Elisa Bonaparte and Pasquale 
Baciocchi ; Was born on 3 }une 1&6. 
In 1833 she married Count Camerata, 
one of the richest landowners of the 
Marches of Ancona, but the marriage 
proved unhappy, and a separation was 
arranged in 1830, On hearing of the 
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July revolution of 1830 she conceived 
the idea of kidnapping her cousin, the 
Duke of Reiehsladt, or inducing him 
to lay claim to the throne of France. 
She eluded the police, and, dressed 
in masculine attire, with tricolour 
rosettes, reached Vienna. She also 
contrived to send letter.s to her cousin, 
and one day when he was on the steps 
of his house she nished up to him and 
kissed his hands. In consec|uence of 
her actions the Austrian authorities 
ordered her immediate departure. Her 
son Camerata Napoleon committed 
suicide in 1853 under most mysterious 
circumstances. 

Oamei'Sino, Guehy of, — - Incor- 
porated in the Italian kingdom in 
1808, and .subjected to the Concordat 
of Tuscany under French rule. 

Campan, Louise Hen- 

riette, >»6e Genest ( 1762 - 1822 ), 
— ^French gouvcinante and companion 
to Marie Antoinette ; was born at 
Paris in 1752, her father holding the 
post of first clerk to the foreign olTice. 
Though possessing noi fortune, he yet 
gave hi.s daughter an education of the 
best — she was well grounded in classi- 
cal literature, could speak English with 
ease, was taught Italian by Goldoni 
and music by Albanesi. She easily 
took her place in the most cultivated 
society, and at the age, of fifteen was 
appointed reader to the three daughters 
of Louis XV., rapidly becoming a 
general favourite at court. On her 
marriage to M. Campan, son of the 
secretary of the royal cabinet, the King 
gave her as dowry an annuity of 5,000 
livres. Soon after this event she was 
made first lady of the bedchamber +0 
Marie Antoinette, and remained her 
faithful companiom till separated from 
her by force at the sacking of the 
Tuileries (20 June 1792). Wonderful 
to relate, .she escaped during the 
Terror, but events had reduced her 
to poverty, besides which her husband 
fell ill. This was after the Thermidor 
revolution. In these straits she de- 
cided to support herself by estab- 
lishing a school at St. Germain, the 
InHituiion Nationale cie Saint-Oer- 
main. Not only was Mnie. Campan 
a governess born, nof made, but with 
government and society settling clown 
to a normal system there was a grow- 
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ing desire for the manneis and graces 
of life, lici venture therefore was op- 
portune and succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion. As a linl;; with the nncien regime 
she was looked upon as the arbiter ol 
culture and etiquette, and her school 
became the fashion not only for chil- 
dren of republican families but for 
those of returned thrrr'jres'. 1 he first 
house she took soon proved too small, 
and she removed to a larger establish- 
ment. Among' her pupils she counted 
Hortense de Beauharnais, later Queen 
of Holland, Erailie dc Bcauhatnais, 
nho rnarried the Comte de Lavaletle, 
Stephanie of tihe same family, who 
became the Princess of Baden, the 
two Miles. Augnid, daughters of 
another lady-in-waiting of Marie An- 
toinette, one of whom married Mar- 
shal Ney, and Nie\es d’AImenara, the 
future wife of General Du roc. Most of 
those who became the wives of I'ncn 
famous under the Empire were for a 
time under her care. Before N. de- 
parted for Italy after his marriage to 
Josephine he visited St. Germain to 
see the little Hortense. So pleased 
was he with Mine. Campari’s methods, 
especially with the place given to 
domestic economy, and the refined 
manners of the pupils, that he at once 
said he should send his “ignorant” 
little sister Caroline to be her pupil. 
At a later date his sister Pauline, 
already married to General Leclerc, 
was placed by him under her care 
for six months. Later, when N. 
founded the academy of Eoouen for 
the edtication of the daughters and 
sisters of members of the Legion of 
Honour, he at once appointed Mine. 
Campan as its superintendent. She 
continued in this post til! the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, when she imme- 
diately retired to Mantes, where the 
re.st of her life was spent, saddened 
by the death of her only son and 
shadowed by the base calumnies of 
the Royalists, who pursued with a 
fanatical hatred all who had lived 
under N.’s favour. Mme. Campan was 
P'eatly beloved by her pupils, notably 
in the case of Queen Hortense. 
Between mi.stress and pupil a deep 
and .sincere friendship existed, ended 
only by death. Mhie. Campan died in 
1S23, leaving among her papers the 


valuable Mdmoirc'i sur la vie privee do 
Mario Antoineflo, ,snivis de .'.onvenirs 
el atiecdotek hutonque sur la regnos 
de Louis XIV.-Xl^. (Paris, 1823). 
Other works of hers include a treatise 
De ^Education des Femmes and some 
small didactic works written in a clear 
and natural style. In Mme. Campan’s 
educational system she anticipated 
.some modern innovations such as the 
teaching of domestic economy. She 
has been blamed for attaching over- 
much importance to the lighter ac- 
complishments and the .social arts, 
especially I’art de plaire. The period 
is a sufficient excuse for this tendency 
of hers, and the charmi of the genera- 
tion of Frenchwomen she trained and 
set the standard for is undeniable. 
She believed in study being made 
pleasant, and broke the monotony of 
school routine by the production of 
stage plays acted by the pupils, per- 
foimances patronized by N., and by 
balls and entertainments. In some 
ways her system might savour of the 
pedagogue. Her rules and directions 
as to thci choice of subjects for con- 
versation arc sufTficiently quaint, The 
choice, she said, was not by the tastes 
and inclinations of the guests, but 
strangely enough by their numbers. 
If there were twelve guests at table, 
travels and literature were to be dis- 
cussed ; if eight, then art, science and 
new inventions. When six were 
present, politics and philosophy might 
be essayed ; if four, affairs; of senti- 
ment and romantic adventures were 
alloiwablc. Two g'uests, then — she 
says “ eacli talks of himself — a lete-ii- 
iefe belongs to the egoist.” 

Campbell, Sir Neil ( 1776 - 18271 .— 
British commissioner at Elba during 
N.’s residence on tJiat island. Was 
a member of a younger branch of the 
Argyll family, and entered the military 
profession at the age of twenly-one. 
He spent a tuimber of years in the 
West Indies, and served in the Penin- 
sular War {1811) as colonel of a 
Portuguese regiment. In 1813 he Was 
attached to the Russian headquarters 
staff at ICalisoh, and was present at ^ 
many engagements of the Wfir, ^ pf * ’ 
Liberatidn and of thq allied Iny^sidb 
of France, At the baftle' of* F^re 
Ch^^mpenoiae (35 March iSiij.) he was 
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seriously wounded, but. recovered sufii- 
ciently to accept the office of commis- 
sioner to Fontainebleau to arrang'e the 
iimperor's abdication. In the capacity 
of commisbioner he also accompanied 
N. toi Elba on the Undimnted, and to 
him Bonaparlo addressed most of his 
conv'ersation during- meals on the 
voyag'c. At M.’s expressed desire 
(Campbell being at this time a 
favourite), the British Government per- 
mitted his continued residence on the 
island ; his duties included the send- 
ing of reports to England reg-arding 
the exile, and partook of the nature 
of espionage, of vvhiah the Emperor 
was not unaware. Campbell kept a 
diary during his stay on Elba, vvMch 
rras published under the title of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba 
in 1869. It contains notes of many 
interesting conversations, and one 
sees from it that the writer entertained 
serious suspicions regarding the forti- 
fications and preparations made by N. 
on the island, and thought he tvas 
planning some great move ; yet Camp- 
bell stated that he believed the Em- 
peror would probably settle down 
quietly if he were given the promised 
pension. The relations between N. 
and the commissioner gradually lost 
their cordiality, and the former did 
everything he could to make Camp- 
bell feel that his presence was un- 
desired. On 16 Feb. 1815 he went to 
Leghorn with dispatches, and on his 
return (28th) he found N. gone. It 
was CampbdFs belief that if N. did 
try to escape he -^vould make for Italy, 
and this mistaken opinion hampered 
the efforts to recapture tire fugitive. 
The Emperor had placed Campbell in 
a somewhat ambiguous position, and 
hints -were not rvanting that he and 
ius government were aware of the 
•conspiracy. On his return to Eng- 
land the had an interview with the 
Prince Regent, who anquifled him of 
any blame !in the matter. He fought 
at Wlaterloo, and in 1826, having 
attained the rank of major-general, he 
accepted the post of governor of 
Sierra^ Leone, but he only sundved 
the climate a year, dying there on 
14 Aug. 1837. Campbell was a man 
of kindly nature, brave and efficient 
m Ws profession; and although N. 


aftcru'-ards accused him of having been 
an intriguing- agent of the British 
Goverrunent, his eyes were doubtless 
blinded by his own necessities and his 
estimation influenced thereby. 

Campo Form!®, Trea-Siy o-f.— At 
the close of the Italian campaign of 
1793-97, in the course of whiah Bon-a- 
partc had! brought Italy and Austria 
to the leet of France, a treaty was 
agreed upon by the latter countries at 
Canipo Formio (17 Oct. 1797). The 
great desire of the conqueror was to 
obtain command of the Mediterranean 
by securing- for France the Ionian 
Isles and the fleet of Venice, and 
during- tihe peace ncgotiatlions of the 
summer of 1797 he pursued this policy 
determinedly, refusing' to be hampeted 
either by, the will of tlie Directors or 
by the arguments' of the other 
plenipotentiaries, which he met more 
than once with violent outbur.sts of 
rag'e. The representatives of the two 
countries met at the beginning- of Sept, 
at Udine, near Bonaparte’s Italian 
headquarters, and througbouL the 
proceedings the held his army in readi- 
ness for a renewal of hostilities. At 
length the terms of a treaty of peace 
were agreed upon, and Llie treaty 
signed at Campo Formio on 17 Oct. 
The provisions were as follows : (i) 
The Austrian Netherlands (already 
occupied by France) were formally 
ceded by tbe Emperor Francis; (2) 
Bonaparte was to cede to Au.siria the 
Italian lands east of Uie Adige, with 
Dalmatia and Venetian Istria (con- 
trary to the wish of the Directors of 
France, Venice -was included in this 
par-l of the bargain,) ; (3) the Venetian 
fleet and the Ionian Isles -were to pass 
into the keeping of France; (4) Vene- 
tian lands west of the Adige to the 
Tiolno were to be included in the 
Cisalpine R epublic ; (5) Genoa was to 
be constituted a republic under the 
name of the Ligurian Republic. In 
additma to these provli.sions, arrange- 
ments were made for a congress to be 
held at Rastatt to deal with German 
territories, and secret articles of the 
treaty bound Austria to dp all in her 
pwver to enable France to obtaiin the 
German lands west of the Rhine, while 
France lin turn promised to use her 
influence at the congress to obtain 
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the archbishop! ic of Salzbuig for 
Francis. 

CarsniBig, George { 1770 » 1827 ). — 
British slatesm an ; was born in London 
on II April 1770. Through the good- 
will of his uncle, Stratford Canning', 
he was educated at Eton and Oxlotd. 
In 1794 he enteied Pailiament for 
Newport, Isle of Wigfht, and two 
yeais later became undei-scci clary of 
state. He speedily made a reputation 
in politics by his /Vbolitionist speeches 
and his advocacy of the ■war wilili 
France. Fromi 1801 to 1804 he was 
in opposition, and on the death of 
Pitt 5 n 1806 he resig'ned office, and 
only returned when tlie Portland 
ministry was formed, Then he became 
Minister for Foreig'n Aftairs, in which 
capacity he did much to thwart the 
plans of the French. In i8og a dis- 
pute arose with Castlereagh, which re- 
sulted in a duel wherein Canning was 
wounded. Thenceforward till 1822 
Canning played but a minor part in 
British politics. In 1822 he was 
appointed governor-general of India, 
and was about to depart when Castle- 
reagh’.s suicide recalled him. He 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and leader of the House of Commons, 
rising- once more high in public 
Opinion. In April 1827 he succeeded 
Lord Liverpool as premier and formed 
a ministry, but already his health had 
begun to fail, and on 8 Aug. 1827 he 
died. 

©anova, Antonio 0767-1822).— 
Italian sculptor. Thlis sculptor, men- 
tioned here on account of his associa- 
tion with Bonaparte, was born at 
Passagno, a village amid the hills of 
Asolo; and here he spent the greater 
part of his childhood, living with his 
grandfather, who, being a sepulchral 
stone-cutter by profession, early 
marked and encouraged the boy’s 
fondness for statuary, thereafter see- 
ing that he 'was given an adequate art 
education. Later on, Canova having 
grown famous throughout Italy, N. 
sought to bring him to Fiance, the 
Emperor’s desire being that the 
sculptor should supervise in. Paris 
certain projects of an artistic nature; 
and, though the Italian politely de- 
clined this offer, professling to feel an 
aversion to the conqueror of his 


countiy, he was induced at last to 
oome and model sldtues of the Env 
press Marie Louise and oi N. himself. 
But his greatest triumph is undoubtedly 
the statue of Pauline a.s Venus — a 
noble work worthy of tlie palmy days 
of Hellenic art. It is interesting' to 
recall that, whilst engaged on the 
latter work, he had the coinage openly 
lo criticize Bonaparte’s previous 1 e- 
nioval horn Italy of many works of 
art; yet it would seem that he g'ave no 
offence lo his imperial patron by being 
so outspoken, for, whereas N. desired 
(o be figured in uniform, Canova per- 
suaded him to pose instead in a 
pseudo-antique garb. The statue, 
twelve feet In height, was hewn at St. 
Cloud; while on complel'ion it was 
brought to Paris and placed in tihe 
Louvre. However, it .stayed there 
only a little while, Wellington in 181:5 
carrying It victoiiously to England, 
where it remains to this day. 

CantiUon Beejiuest, The — See 
CrmiLLON, Marie Andre Nicholas. 

OafftilSors, Marie Artdre Nicholas, 
whose name is written in history as 
the would-be assassin of Wellinglon, 
and subsequent recipient of the great 
N.’s approval as expressed in the 
famous Cantillon Bequest, was born 
at Paris in 1783. 

Item 5 of the Fourth Codioil to N.’.s 
will (q.v.) runs as follows; “Tea 
thousand francs to the sub-officer Can- 
tillon, who has underg'one a trial upon 
the charge of having endeavoured to 
assassinate Lord Wellinglon, of which 
he was pronounced innocent. Can- 
tillon bad as much right to assassinate 
that oligarch as the latter had lo send 
me to perish upon the rock of St. 
Helena. Wellinglon, who proposed this 
outrage, attempted to justify himself 
by pleading the interests of Great 
Brilalin. (^ntillon, if he had really 
assassinated that lord, would have ex- 
cused himself and' have been justified 
by (he same motives, the interest of 
France, to get rid of a general ■who 
moreover had violated the capitulation 
of Paris, and by that had rendered 
hStnself responsible for the Modd 
the martyrs Ney, Labfidpyfere, ete ; 
and for foe crime of haidng pillaged 
the museums, contrary td the text Of 
the treaties/’ 
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Cantillon, tlie son of a modeller, 
had been taug'ht the trade of a work- 
ling' jeweller. Later, however, Jie 
joined the army as a substitute for a 
conscript, and served in a cavaliy 
regiment in the campaigns of i8q 8 and 
1809. In i8t j he retired with a pen- 
sion, but during the Hundred Days 
ho again served, afterwards spending 
his time partly in Paris and partly in 
Brussels, and becoming' a rabid Bona- 
parlisl. 

On the night 10 to n Feb. 1818 a 
pistol tvasfired, presumably at the Duke 
of Wellington while his carriage urns 
passing under the archway leading (o 
ids house in Paris. Darkness enabled 
the rvould-be murderer to e.scape, and 
search revealed no trace of a bullet 
on the vehicle or in the courtyard. 
The police, however, finally brought to 
trial two persons, Louis Joseph Stani- 
las Marinet and Cantillon ; and the 
trial began on 10 May 1819, lasted 
five days, and resulted In both men 
being" acquitted. The evidence, at 
least so far as Cantillon was con- 
cerned, scarcely justified the acquittal, 
which seems to have rested upon 
the assumption that for ethnological 
reasons it would be impossible! for a 
Frenchman to have committed such a 
dastardly crime ! But there is little 
doubt that Cantillon was a rogue, and 
richly deserved such punishment as he 
escaped. 

No mention is made by memoiri.sts 
who have dealt with N.’s life at St. 
Helena, of Cantillon or his trial, but 
it is probable that great interest would 
be taken in his attempted crime, as 
indeed is shown by the Bequest. One 
cfinnot reconcile N.’s approval of this 
would-be as.sassin with his denuncia- 
tion of parallel deeds and his personal 
fear of sucli men. It has been sug- 
gested that his mind must have given 
way, but there is no trace of any 
weakening of _ intellect Ha his other 
bequests, or his Last Instructions to 
the King of Rome which was dictated 
about the same time. Yet his justifi- 
cation of Cantillon is not only im- 
moral but illogical, and mubh at 
variance -with his attitude to similar 
attempts upon his own person. 

As regards the payment of the 
Bequest, accounts differ. One story 3s 


that between the years 1823 and 1826, 
while the throne of France was occu- 
pied by a Bourbon, the cxccutor,s of 
N.’s will, Montliolon and Bertrand, 
paid to Cantillon certain sums on 
account. When Napoleon III. as- 
cended the throne, he appointed a 
commission to carry out the conditions 
of the will; to these commissioners Can- 
tillon’s widow applied for payment of 
the balance due to her of 1,200 francs ; 
and it lis said that they refused, saying 
that the te.stator must have been insane 
to make such a bequest. Another 
account stales tliat two commissions 
were appointed by Napoleon III. ; the 
first reported in Aug. 1853 that none 
of the legatees “had received more 
than about half what was coming to 
them”; while the second, in April 
1855, statecl that Cantillon had re- 
ceived 10,000 francs and 354 francs 
interest, and not one of the other lega- 
tees had received full payment of their 
bequests. 

Mucli interest was aroused iu Great 
Britain at this time with reference to 
the Cantillon Bequest, owing to an 
attempt which was made to assassi- 
nate the Emperor Napoleon III. and 
his Empress by certain Italian con- 
spirators whom lit subsequently trans- 
pired had recently been resident in 
England. France and her Emperor 
took occasion to hold up England to 
scorn as a land in which assassins 
could find a safe asylum, and even 
addressed protests to the English 
Parliament with reference to the in- 
adequacy of English law. Not un- 
naturally these roused great indigna- 
tion, coming as they did from a man 
who it was publicly stated had 
authorized part at least of N.’s in- 
famous bequest to be paid to the 
legatee— a rewarder of assassins was 
scarcely a fit person la make such 
representations. 

The truth concerning the payment of 
the Cantillon Bequest ha.s never come 
to light, and great doubt also exists 
as to the date of Cantillon’s death. 
On tile one hand it was said his widow 
■applied for payment to the commis.slon 
in 1853) while on the other jt was 
affirmed that in the year 1858 he was 
living- ;in Brussels, pursuing the trade 
of locksmith. 
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Cap® Finisters'e, Battle of. — 
A naval battle fougiht on 22 July 1805 
between a British squadron of 15 sail 
of the line under Sir Robert Calder 
and a Franco-Spanish licet of 20 
battleships under Admiral Villeneuve. 
The latter lost two ships, 149 killed 
and 327 Avounded, while the British 
loss was 183 killed and wounded. 

Capri.— An island in the Bay of 
Naples, captured by the English 'in 
1806, but two years later retaken by 
the French under Murat, when Joseph 
Bonaparte took up the reins of govern- 
ment in Naples, while Ferdinand IV. 
was compelled to retire. Joseph 
found the country in a state of bar- 
bari.sm, and his way was not made any 
easier by the atrocities which his great 
enemy, the Queen of Naples, was 
having cartied out in the south of the 
country. I-Ie reigned two years, but 
was finally replaced by Murat, who 
devoted himself to military reforms. 
Ten years later the Neapolitan army 
amounted to 80,000 men, and during 
a hostile visitation the Island of Capri 
remained well guarded, while the 
garrisons in Malta and Corsica were 
compelled to evacuate. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was governor of Capri when the 
fortress was taken by Murat. 

Oaricatwre, IVapoieora in.— Cari- 
catures lay bare for u.s — to a greater 
extent, perhap.s, than anything else — 
the popular opinion of Bonaparte a 
hundred years ago; while, at and 
about that time, they played their own 
little part in. making history, and N. 
himself was W'ell aware of this. Know- 
fing' that anti-Bonaparte fervour rvas 
being continually stirred up in Eng- 
land by caricaturists, he realized that 
his own cause might likewise be 
abetted by artists of that kind ; and 
he kept a considerable number of them 
in his employment, while we find him 
wtitSng to Fouchfi from Milan in 1805 ; 
“Have caricatures made: an EnglisJ!- 
rnan, purse in hand, entreating the 
various Powers to take his money.” 

As regards the probable number of 
works of this sort, Ashton, in his 
English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon 1 . (London, 1884), main- 
ta-ins tliat the British Isles brought 
forth, some three hundred ; but he 
might, without being extravagant, 


have given a larger figuie; and, when 
we remember also the carloQn.s pro- 
duced by other countries than Eng- 
land, we arc faced by a formidable 
sum total. Some of these produc- 
tions appeared in books, notably Dr. 
Syntax’s hudibrastic poem on the Em- 
peror’s career, while others saw the 
light originally in magazines ; but, in 
general, the Napoleonic caricature 
was a single sheet, complete in itself. 
The size w'as usually folio, and the 
drawing was sometimes reproduced by 
etching, soimctimes by wood-engrav- 
ling, while hand-coloured prints en- 
joyed a toleiable vogue. The chief 
publi.shers of these, in London, were 
Ackerman in the. Strand, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey in .St. James Street, and Fores 
in Sackville Street; nor did the busi- 
ness of these, and analogous people, 
consist only in selling the caricatures, 
for the publishers were also wont — in 
the fashion, of the modern circulating 
library — to send portfolios of their 
wares out to houses. 

It is a curious fact that, while the 
England of N.’s time brought forth 
so many brilliant caricaturists, con- 
temporaneous Fi-ance produced com- 
parativ'cly few who acquired anything 
like wdde honour. It is true that one 
of the able.st of the Empire miniature 
painters, Jean Baptiste Isabey (1767- 
1855) {q.v.), a proUgi of the Empress 
Josepliine, ha.s to his credit at least 
one Napoleonic caricature, The Little 
Coblene; and it is the case, again, tliat 
analogous works were executed by 
artists so distinguished as Louis Boilly, 
Carl Vernet (q.v.), and his .son Horace. 
Yet these men are but the exceptions 
which prove the rule, and the great 
mass of French Napoleonic carica- 
turists are known nowadays only to 
the inquisitme, or to those who have 
made a .special study of pictorial satire, 
Langlols, Maleuvre, Jean Tardieu, 
Hennequin, Plcot, Ruotte, Charon, 
Foresfier and Chasselat, Desrais ami 
Tassart — these are Empire humorists 
of the pencil whom it i.s Veil to men- 
tion by name, but, even were we able 
to offer biographical infosinatiott cott- 
cernSng them, this would be rather a 
superfluous task. For most of them 
•were shy of signing their works, a 
fact which api«iars in no way sur- 
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piising' when we recall Bon apart e’s 
fetrict, if not lyrannical, surveillance of 
the press (.see Journalism); and in- 
deed it is hard io understand why he 
tolerated the existence of the publish- 
ing" house of Maitniet, situate in the 
Rue du Coq Honore, vvliencc enianaled 
the bulk of the French Napoleonic, 
caricatures. In inuncrous ol these the 
satire is veiled in subtle fashion ; but 
in equally many tlic sig’nifirancc is 
transparent, this hc‘inj>" true cspeci.dly 
of drawing's emphasizing" the blessing'.s 
of peace and tihe miaedcs of war. A 
remarkably fine work belonging" to this 
catog"ory 'is The Olive Braxch, wherein 
is represented, to the Icll, a female 
figure pointing towards a smiling" and 
fertile plain, and to the right various 
implements of war, these having- lor 
backgfround a snowy land.scape, in the 
midst of which is a burning village ; 
while the Emperor is figured stand- 
ing between these twO' different. scenes, 
his right hand extended in a gesture 
clearly expressing contempt for the 
sym.boIs of peace. A further able 
work of like purport i.s The Universal 
Toasi, its subject a group of people 
carousing !in honour of a pacific 
policy; "while several prints shoav N. 
engaged in a game of cards with 
various foreign potentates; in another 
drawing he is seen receiving lessons 
in deportment from Talma, and in yet 
another he. is represented being driven 
about by two men playing battledore 
and shuttlecock. Many caricatures, 
again, refer to Bonaparte’s banisli- 
ment to Ellba, among the best of 
these being one in whidi he appear.s 
in the gui.se of Robinson Crusoe ; 
"while on the occasion, of the Em- 
peror’s ultimate captivity at St. 
Helena divers French satirists pro- 
duced drawings signifying their joy 
at this moi-nenious event. A .striking 
work of tliis .sort delineates the exile 
chained to a rock, his vittds being 
gna"wed by a gaunt and hiingry-look- 
ling eagle ; rvhile scarcely less poignant 
is a drawing in which N., squatting 
on the ground with a bitter expression 
on his face, is trying to make a meal 
off a huge, article labelled “Eromage 
de St. 1 -Ielfene.” 

Turning to the subject of German 
Napo-leonic caricaturists, we ate again 


faced by a big muster-roll of woikei.s 
wJio arc little known. Of these men, 
Uic most notable is the Swabian 
Johann Michael Volt/ (178.^1-185.4), 
probalfiy the alilesi satire coming fioin 
his pencil being The Triatiiph of the 
I'ctir I 8 I 3 ‘, while other at lists wlio did 
remarkably good work are Seliadow 
and Geisslcr, Ramberg and Hollmami, 
Hess and Girardet, Stein, Arndt and 
Ficbte. Many of tliese (icnn.ins, like 
the Frenchmen mentioned above, were 
occasionally diffident about alfixing 
their names, to their drawing's; for it 
must he iiemonibercd that, for a while 
at least, there were difiereiices of 
opinion in Germany about Bonnfiarle, 
.some parl.s of the counti-y being in- 
clined to lavour him, and approvi* in 
pai'licular of hi.s Ji.seal policy, other 
parl.s meanwhile detesting' him as 
cordially a.s hi' was dete.sted in Eng- 
land. Gradually the latter senliimenl 
grew in Germany, and .siniullanecnisly 
the earicaturibis, throwing all .shyne.s.s 
aside, began introducing into tlieir 
satires that g'ri.sly element .so promi- 
nent lin the works of painters likt- 
ntircr, Lucas, Cranach and Altdorfet. 
Thus, in one print, we .see N. viewing 
the Battle of Lcijisic with a slcelctou 
beside him ; elsewhere he Is shown 
orcupy.ing a cage in a menagerie, the 
ncig-hboiiring- cng’e.s being filled w'ilh 
beasts gnawing bones; while now he 
is depicted burning and pillaging a 
village; and now he is figitreil setited 
on a heap of .skulls, llaiiked signifi- 
cantly by hags of money. None of 
these worle.s, however, ha.s very nnirh 
genuine arti.stic worth ; and the bi'st 
German satires of N. were not of 
native workmanship, but were adapta- 
tions of Ifng'libhi masler.s, this prac- 
tice of copying the Engli.sli school 
being- also carried on in Italy, But 
Bonaparte had .scarcely .set fool in 
Italy ere .some of it.s artists be,gan 
aiming their owai shafts at him; and 
thoug"h, .so long as the despot held 
swmy over the Italian.s, their sutire.s 
were mo.slly i.ssnicd .sloalthily, this 
state of affairs was changed lalw-, 
when the hated ocmqucror’.s luck began 
to Wane. Thereupon the ltal.inn.s, for- 
getting that N. had really done much 
for their land, began to satirize him 
openly ; and tihey produced numerous 
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taiicaUires on the subjci L of }iis Rus- 
sian campaign, logelhcr with liis ic- 
tircmcnt to Jillja, while icpcalcdly they 
■waxed humoious loneeininj^ ins cn- 
■dcavouts to ing-iatiatc himself with the 
freemasons in Italy. Venic-e appears 
to have been the town wheic most of 
the Italian caheatures vvcie published, 
numbers likewise emanating' liom 
Rome and Milan; while among ai lists 
engaged in the work we may cite, Bar- 
tolomeo rinclli, Lambciti and Pictio 
Buratli. And, if these arc leconditc 
namiss, we come loi a familiar one on 
passing to study the Spani.sh school, 
lor Goya (1746-1828), that most viva- 
cious of Iberian painters, is ci edited 
with at least two Napoleo^nic carSca- 
tuics, The Pltichcd Engle and Napo- 
leon in Purgatory. Moreover, the 
same master’s, wonderful scries of 
eloliing,s, Desmtre't de la Guerra, 
certainly did much to stir up a line 
patriotic ardour in Spain ; and this 
aidoiir, in turn, naturally proved a 
great stimuKus to a host of caiica- 
turist.s, anonymous and otheiwise. 

The Spanish satirists, like the 
Italians and Germans, occasionally 
icflect a debt to the English school; 
and, though the Muscovite carica- 
tuiists of N. sometimes disclo.se 
an analogous influence, Ru&.sia had 
really liltle need toi borrow in this 
way, being blest with a band of 
gifted native satirists, notably Sani- 
oridgy and Ivan Terelrenef. The 
latter, in fact, hold-s a high place in 
the whole realm of pictorial satire, 
his draug-iitsmanahip being invariably 
vigorous, and much oif his work 
having an imposing .simplicity, as 
witness in particular a drawing called 
The Dancing Lc.s.son, wlhciein Bona- 
parte is performing a jig, his .steps 
being quickened by an angry Rus- 
sian pea.sant armed with a huge 
■whip, while a neighbourSng Ru.ss'ian 
plays on the flageolet. Teiebcnef is 
also a fine colouri.sl, this g’ift of 
his being illustrated especially by his 
Medical Consultation, which shows 
N. being’ examined by two doclors 
with delightfully lugubrious face.S; 
but this sort of theme wa.s hardly 
the usual one with the Muscovite 
artists, who greatly prefci’red to deal 
with tile horrors which the invading* 
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Ficnchrncn sufleied alike from the 
grim Rus’sian winter and the on- 
slaughts of Cossack cavahy. Not 
wc)c the Russl.uis alone in this, foi 
a similar topic appealed to sundiy 
Dutchmen, and in particular Willem 
Esser, who produced a rcmaikably 
line punt in which N. is seen run- 
ning away to the best of lus ability, 
a Cossack speaiman attacking him 
iiom behind, Ec|ually g'oocl arc two 
further drawings by the same satirl.st, 
the subject of the first being the Eni- 
pcior incarcerated in a lal-Uap, the 
second depicting him mounted on a 
bantam cock; and it is interesting to 
note that Esser was a publisher of 
caricatures he.sidcs an artist, hi.s pub- 
lishing house being at the Hague. 
Ollier Dutdh satirists who deserve to 
bo mentioned are Bock and Peter van 
Woenzel, the latter better known by 
hi.s pseudonym of “Ainmatb Effendi 
Neckim Bachi.” And passing from 
Holland to Switzerland, we find that 
in that country the caiicaUuing of N. 
began almost with the very out.scl of 
his career, the two ablest artists in thi.s 
field being David Hess and Balthasar 
Anton Dunker. The former (1770- 
1843) sometimes rcJlccls the influcneo 
of the English .school, hut a very 
original and individual manner was 
employed by Dunker, who, born in 
1746 at Saal, studied art for a while 
at Paris under Jo.sepjji Matie Vien, 
settled subsequently at Basle, and 
eventually removed thence to Berne, 
where he died in 1807. His work is 
mostly of an intricate chaiacter, the 
details frequently having gicat beauty 
in themselves, yel never being obtru- 
sive. The bulk of his caiicuturcs 
appeared in the form of quarto .sheets, 
the drawing commonly reproduced by 
etching done by Uunker’s oWn htmd. 
In general the sheet embodies a whole 
sequence of little, pictures, and thus, 
in one,, wc see in the centre the young 
N. himself— -manifestly a close, .study 
from the many porlmits painted of 
him while ho was First Consul— this 
likeness being Hanked by medalliO'ns 
of Attila and Hann'i!>al| while above 
this trio of portraits are threo separate 
rCpi’cscntations of episodes in Napo- 
leonic history, a further three of these 
occupying llie foot of the paper, in 
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numerous other drawing's by Dunkcr 
balloons figure prominently; and 
their presence refers, probably, la 
the exploits of the French acro- 
nautist, Franfois Blanchard (1738- 
1S08), 'vvlia crossed the linglish Chan- 
nel by balloon in 1785, a feat which 
won the admiration of Louis XVI. 
at the time, and appeal's afterwards 
to have made N. think seriously ol 
using' balloons for sending' his mes- 
sages hither and tlilither. 

S-weden, like .Switzedand, has n. few 
caricatures of Bonaparte to her credit ; 
but these are not ot great interest, and 
we may norv turn toi the great Knglisli, 
satirists, of whom perhaps the first 
to gain notodcLy -was Isnne Ci nick- 
shank. Born about 1756— tlie exact 
date is uncertain — Ihe produced his 
initial Napoleonic cadicaturc in i7<j7, 
the title being J 3 uou(i[)ai'te at Rome 
fiiving Audience in State; and the 
broad humour marking this work is 
found in -nearly all the subsequent 
shafts levelled at the Emperor by 
the artist, whose clealli occurred four 
years prior to Waterloo. In fad, 
Isaac is among- the most delightfully 
and genuinely funny of all N.’a 
English satirists ; but, though his 
composition is generally good, and 
his draughtsmanship usually spirited, 
it can scarcely be gainsaid that, as 
an artist pure and simple, he is not 
the equal of his son, George Cruick- 
shank. The latter, whose name i.s 
widely familiar on account of his long 
and close association with Dickens, 
for whom he illustrated several 
storic.s, was born in 1792, and began 
to attract attention by his drawings 
while he was yet in his teens; -while 
ere long he turned hi.s attention to 
Napoleonic satire, one of the cleverest 
of Ms early works in this field being 
Broken Gingerbread, its topic the 
Emperor can7ing on his head a tray 
of_toy figures. This was succeeded 
quickly by many analogous things, 
notably John Bull making a Capital 
Bonfire, and The Eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius; while 'the year 1815 saw 
the publication of a satirical book 
lillustraied throughout bv Gruick- 
shank, The Life of Ndpohon.: A 
If^dibrastic Poem, by Willliam Coi-nbe 
{t74i-x833), better knowm by his 
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pseudonym of “Dr. SyuUix.” Ihe 
drawings here reflect the aclisL’s slrill 
at its zcnitli, and, turning the pages, 
we arc astonished again and iig'.iin 
by the rare economy ol means with 
which Cruicksh'unk has attained Ins 
different eilcct,s. His every line, 
however tiny, seems to obey him 
implicitly, conveying precisely what 
he desired it to convey. Ci'uiekshank 
forms an ciiiLercsting link with the 
present day, for his death did not 
occur till 1878. Contemporary with 
the latter’s father, the caricaturist. 
Thomas Rowlandson achieved great 
success. Ho was born in 1736, and, 
having' .studied art for a n hile in 
Pai'i.s, he settled in LcMidmi, nflicie 
lie lived chiefly until hi.s deatli in 1827. 
Ills cariciitincs, like the elder C'ruiclc- 
shanlcl’s, arc mostly lof a broadly 
humorou.s kind, ;is witness Napoleon 
the Little in a Rage with his Great 
French Eagle, and again, A Rare 
Acquisition to the Royal Menagerie, 
the fonner showing- Boniiparte en- 
gaged in an altercation with a huge 
gaunt bird with one claw in a sling, 
the latter representing the Emjx'i'or 
incarcerated in a sort of parrot’s 
cage, which iis being drawn through 
the streets I)y two donkeys, inqui.si- 
live crowds gazing the while on the 
spccUiclo. As risible as cither of lliesc 
is The Flight of Buonaparte from flell 
Bay, in which we sec a group of lusty 
devils, the arch-fiend in their niiil.st, 
who is calmly blowing .soap-bubbles, 
N. perched on one of them ; while yet 
funnier is The Corsican Tiger at Bay, 
the finest p-assage in Ihi.s drawing 
being the dog.s who are hunting t.hc 
imperial prey. Drnvt'U wiilh superb 
vigour and apparently complete spon- 
taneity, they bring to mind some of 
the dogs in Ru 1 >en.s’ various hunting 
scenes. And it is this same quality 
of vigorous draiiglusmanship, before 
all else, which renders so lintercsting 
the numerous caricatures by Itunc-S 
Gillray. Born in I'/sy, he -was 
apprenticed as a boy to a lelter- 
engraver ; but ere tong he had hegun 
to devote himself exclusively to art, 
ordinary portraiture occupying tii$ 
attention be.sidos satire; and, after a 
busy career of tolerable success, ho 
passed to his rest in the year of 
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Waterloo, It were a long" maltcr to on to a drawn sword brandished aloft 

enumerate even the cream of his by a typically English warrior stand- 

Napoleonic satij'cs, yet we would fain ing" secure upon Dover clilfs. 

cite, as sing'ularly clever, his Boney Roberts appears to have been him- 
and Tiilley, the topic here being self a publisher of caricatures, and no 
Talleyrand wrangling- with his im- doubt some of the fine anonymous 
perial master in a butcher’s shop; diawings sent out by his house were 
while we must not leave Uillray with- in reality by his own clever hand; 
out ottering hanuig'e to the beautiful while many other British publishers 
colour in many ol ihi.s polychromatic were wont to issue Napoleonic satires 
works, and it is worth noting- that he to which artists’ names were not ap- 

it was who originally coined the now pended, several of the best thiug-s in 

familiar phra.so, “Little Boney.” this category emanating from the firm 

If good colour is salient in many of McCleary, in Dublin. The subject 
of Gillray’s productions, the same may of these unsigned attacks on the lim- 
bo said emphatically of much by Lewis peror i.s in itself a wide subject, too 
Marks, nor lis this by any moans the wide to be handled here; nor have we 
latter artist’s only fine quality. In- scope to apeak of the various carica- 
deed, one of ilu,s drawings, Boney and tures by John Cause and Temple 
his Now Subjects at Elba, competes West, Charles Knig'ht, and John 
favourably as a work of art with the Nixon, lilmes, Brooke, and Charles 
best satires of the younger Cruick- — men concerning whom little is 
shank; while, .simply as a piece known, but who all manifested a 
of fun, it may be compared with- certain talent for pictorial satire, 
out extravagance tO' anything by the Lack of space <also prevents us from 
greatest humorist, s of tlio pencil, not dealing with heraldic caricature.s, a 
even excepting Keene and Hogarth, class of work produced on a specially 
Daumier and Gavarni, Less visible, large .scale on the occasion of Bona- 
but in many way.s powerful, is a parte’s coronation ; but we must pause 
further caricature by Marks, Boney’s for a moment to speak of the countless 
MediLalions on the Island, of St. satires which, instead of being- drawn 
Helena; and we regret being unable on paper, were executed lin pottery or 
to glive any biograpliical details con- porcelain, 'J'lic Brighton Museum has 
corning thi,s talented master. Nor i.s a singularly fine collection of mugs 
much known of George Murgatroyd and' jugs of this .sort, mostly in Staf- 
Woodward; the date of his birth lis fordshire ware, and beautiful bits of 
uncertain, but it is evident that he colour they are in many cases ; and 
lived chioTly in London, and died in we note with interest that among 
1809; while we recall With iniere.st Brighton’s treasures in tliis line lis a 
that he was something of a writer plaque of white glazed earthenware 
besides a caricaturist, and that a which reproduces VoUz’s drawing", 
volume of his miscellaneous pieces in The Triumph of the Year 1813 . A 
prose and verse was issued in i 3 og. fair number of these pretty caricatures 
Great power is found In many of Ifis in pottery, it would seem, w'ere anade 
Napoleonic satires, for instance, A a good white after the object of their 
Cock and Bull Story and St. James's wit had been safely exiled at St. 
Volunteers Firing at a Tairgei in Kil* Helena; and, indeed, we find that the 
hum VVolh; while nearly all Wood- practice of satiriring “Little Boney,” 
ward’s drawings are the more impres- far from dying with him, was carried 
sive by reason, of their fine simplicity, on till long after his decease. The 
a preciiou.si merit seen again in divers publication in 1827 of Sir Waller 
works by Charles Anscll and in some Scotths Eife of Napoleon evoked 
by David Roberts. LOKtk, for example, numerou.s caricatures ; and if the 
at the former’s Boney in Possession of best of tihese was not aimed directly 
the Millstone, Buonaparte in Egypt, at Bonaparte himself — ^for the subject 
and The Royal Gardeners; or look at is the Duke of Wellington reproach- 
the other artist's Hop, Ship and Jump, ing Sir Walter for some inaccurate 
in which N. lis .seen flinging himself statetnents^yet the grito Emperor’s 
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doings were trounced a little Inter 
oil by William Heath, and soon 
afterwards by the clever drauj^hls- 
inan Richard Doyle, in certain illus- 
trations to early editions ol the 
Bon Gaultier Ballads. d'he last- 
named artist also sketched, in 11146, 
a caricature of N. for Mr. Punch's 
Historical Poriruit Gallery; and men- 
tion of this work reminds us that 
'Fhackcray, a master whose skill 
with the pencil has been unduly 
eclipsed by his fame as a writer, 
drew a satirical portrait of llonaparlo 
for one. of the opening numbers of 
Punch, where it appeared at the 
head of an article by Gilbert k 
Beckett, entitled The Astlcy-Napo- 
leon Museum. All these later carica- 
tures, of course, lack the biting savour 
of their predecessors ; for even in early 
Victorian times people were beginn'ingf 
to forget that N. had once been a 
menace to British liberty, and were 
coming to' regard him inslend as 
nothing less than a glorious hero. 

Carnot, Uassare Nicola.s Mar- 
guerite (1753 - 1833). — Born at 
Nolay, in Burgundy, in 1753, of an 
ancient family long’ settled in that city, 
his father being an advocate. He was 
early placed at Mdzidrc.s, where he re- 
ceived his training as an eng’incer, 
becoming an oflicer at twenty years of 
ag'c. In 1783 lie wa.s made a captain. 
Hi.s essays, Snr Je.<; machines en 
gdndrol, and one on balloons, g’aincd 
him admittance into .several learned 
.societies, whilst his iSdoge on Miarshal 
Vauban obtained the crown at the 
academy of Dijon and the approbation 
of Prince Henry of Priuksia. 

I'he cause of the Revolution appealed 
to his convictions, and he became an 
adherent and participator, throughout 
his career remaining .sternly faithful 
to the principles of the republican 
creed. He was elected a deputy for 
the Pas de Calais to the legislature, 
where, from the first, his chief interest 
was in .army affairs. He was nomin- 
ated member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and one of his first acts 
was to call for a levie en masse, a 
course ihat led to speedy restilt.s, for 
soon thirteen armie.s compri.sing 
750,000 men were ready for the field 
1 against the disunited Allies. Hii,s ad- 


ministrative work was of (he highest 
01 del’, and be was oficn v\'itli the 
armies in the field, as', lor inslancc, a I 
Walfignies wilh Jourdan, where his 
shaie in the defeat of the Austrians 
was .so great that lire credit ol the 
French victory has been largely as- 
cribed to him. In 1705, when 
Carnot’s arrest was demanded, it was 
(o> the recognition of his superhuman 
labour.s — a recognition embodied in llio 
cry of an indignant deputy, “ Will you 
dare to lay hands on the organizer of 
victory? ’’ — that Carnot owed his life. 

Carnot wa.s among (he first to discern 
the energy and great abilities of the 
young general Bonaparte, and (01 this 
the latter owed hi.s .'ippointmcnt to* the 
eommand of the Italian Army. Already 
he had sent in to Carnot a plan lor the 
prO'Sccut ion of the campaign in that 
counlry, and this conimruiding lilself to 
Carnot’, s drastic standard of cfiieieney, 
the incompetent General .Schdrer was 
quickly supcr.scdecl by the Corsican. 

In the coit,[> d'dlnt of 18 Fructidor 
(4 Sept. T797) Carnot only .saved him- 
self by flight. After the t 8 Brnmaiie 
(9-10 Nov. 1799) he relumed to Franee 
and again became Minislei for War, 
and hi.s foresight and genius for 
organization largely aided in tho 
achievements of Bonaparte. He also 
accompanied Moreau iii the. Rhine 
campaign. As the finance of 1lie 
country wa.s in a strained condition he 
.set about the task of reducing the ex- 
pen.s'c.s of the army, wliile .still retain- 
ing it at an clllcient .standard. Ho 
effected many refonn.s in army arl- 
minlstralion, and his .sterling integrity 
was shown in his firm refusal to accept, 
gifts from conlractor.s and other in- 
tcrc.sted parties. Later, owing to 
friction in the. council of Stale, he ten- 
dered hi.s resignation, hut it wa.s long 
before the B'irst Consul would accept 
it, realizing* ns lie did the rare qualilie.s 
he would lo.se in reliiiqiii.sliing Carnot’.s 
aervicc.s. From j8oi he lived In re- 
tirement witit his family) hut in 1802 
he wa.s called as .a .scnalor to the 
tribunate. Here again he .showed the 
same iullexihility of principle; he voted 
against the consulate for life, steadily 
opposed the gTOwing monarchic ten- 
dencies of N.) and delivered a vigorous 
speech against hi.s prodamation as 
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Emperor, and was the one who kilonc 
rO‘fuscd to sign llie register of alle- 
giance. Despite this, N., knowing" 
well Carnot’s woitli, gave him a pen- 
.sion in i8og and commanded l)in\ to 
write a work on fortilication for tlic 
college at Melz. Still a stalwart Re- 
publican he took iw part in the 
Napoleonic wars, but in when in 

his judgment h'rance herself was in 
danger, he offered his services. He 
was at once made a general of division 
hy N., and his fir.st command was that 
ojf the strategic pc).silion at Antwerp, 
his defence of which fon tress proved a 
7'cmarkahlc exploit. Strange to say, 
it was Carnot alone who opposed, in 
the Council of Minlster,s, N.’.s abdica- 
tion — Carnot, who in 1804 had left hiis 
country rather than acknowledge him 
Emperor. 'Phis may doublle.ss be 
traced to his opposition to the return 
of the lloiirbon dyna.sty a.s well as 
loyalty to one who commanded his ad- 
mirnti<tn and .sympathies from the first. 
Carnot, on hi.s return to Paris, ad- 
dressed a memorial to Louis XVIII., 
which aroused public titlcntion alrroad 
as well a.s in France. During the 
fateful Uuzidrcd Day.s he again joined 
N., and became Mini.stcr of the In- 
terior. I-Ic was proscribed under the 
.second Re.storatlon, and henceforward 
devoted liim.sclf wholly to science. E-le 
died at Magdeburg in 1823. 

Oarrat. — A valet in the .service of 
Josephine while .she was yet Mine. 
Bonaparte and while her hu.sband was 
ab.seni on his Eg'yptian expedition. 
When Jo.scphinc visited Plombiilzres to 
take the watcr.s, Carrat showed her 
much attention, bringing her bouquets 
and paying her many complimcnls. 
Ho was fiO droll and amu.s-ing that 
Josephine resolved to take him into her 
■service, where he beeame her vah’t de 
chamhre and coifjeur. He wa.s ex- 
ceedingly frank with bis roistre.ss, and 
at timc.s actually scolded her, especially 
when she made present ,s to her other 
dependant.s. On .such occasions he 
would say ; "You had better give this 
to me,” and Jo.scphine was .so good- 
natured that .she merely laughed at 
such conduct, jo-sephine’s ladies were 
in the habit of playing practical jokes 
upon Carrat, and several of these are 
recounted by Con.stant ns follows ; 


"At La Malmai.son, one of Mine. 
Jlonupaitc’s favourite amusements was 
to take a walk along" the high road 
which skirts the park wall. She va.s 11 y 
pretorred thi.s promenade, wheie there 
vvas (sic) olway.s cloud.s of dust, to 
.strolling along" the cool, green alleys 
of the park itself. One day, when 
going" for this walk noth her daughter 
llortensc, Mmc. Bonaparte told 
Carrat to accompany them. lie vvas 
tlclighlcd at such a mark of distinc- 
tion, and with great alacrity complied, 
when .suddenly, from one of the ditches 
hy the roadway, there rose up a gaunt 
figure robed in a wliile sheet — in lact, 
a regular ghost, such as those of which 
I have read a de.scriplion in transla- 
tions of old-fashioned English novmls. 
Needlc.ss to .say, Ihe ghost had been 
expressly put there by the. ladies in 
order to Irigihtcn Carrat. The joke 
was certainly a most .successful one. 
Hardly had he spied the apparitkm 
than Carrat rushed in ahjed terror to 
Mine. Bonaparte, and trembling'ly 
exclaimed, ‘ Madrini, madam, look at 
the ghost ! It i.s that of the lady who 
lately died at Pl(>mbi6rc,s ! ’ 

Hush, Carrat, what a coward you 
arc ! ’ 

“ ‘ No, hut I am sure that it is her 
ghost 1 ’ 

"Hereupon the man in the shee.!, in 
order! worthily to play his part, ni.s'hcd 
at Carrat and waved his white gar- 
ments, which so terrified the unlucky 
valet that, he fell down in a faint, and 
it needed every e.ffort to bring him to. 

"Another "time — always while the- 
General was away in Egypt, and I was 
not yet in the service of any mem- 
ber of his family — ^Mme. Bonaparte 
wi.shcil to give certain of her friends 
an exhibition of Carrat’s cowardice. 
Accordingdy, a plot wa.s formed an-iong 
the ladie-S at La Malmalson, Mile. 
Horlcnse acting as chief con- 
.spirator. So often have I heard 
Mmc. Bonaparte describe this scene, 
that I am able to partiadariae libs 
ludicrous details. Carrat slept in a 
room next to a .small do, set, A holi? 
wa.s made in the. partition, tftro'ng'h 
which a string was passed, at the cod’ 
of whicli was a pot full of water. This 
wa,s suspended right over the victim’s 
head. . The .screws that fastened 
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Carrat’s bedslead had been taken ouL, 
and, as he was in the habit of going to 
bed in the dark, he saw neither the 
collapsible couch nor the vase conUiin- 
ing" the water for Jiis second baptism. 
All the conspirators Wiaited for a short 
while until he jumped into his bed, 
which at once gave way, and, as the 
string' was pulled, cool streams 
■descended upon him from above. 
Bruised and dripping the wretched 
man began to scream loudly, 'while 
naughty n-OTten.se, to add to his 
misery, called out, ‘ Oh, mamma 1 the 
frogs and toads in the water will Jail 
on to his face !’ This speech, nltcred 
in the dark, only heightened Carrat’s 
terro-r. Pie got very angry, and he 
exclaimed, ‘ It is horrid, it is dis- 
graceful of you, madam, to play such 
tricks upon your senuints 1 ’ I admit 
that his protests were not altog'ether 
unreasonable, hut they only increased 
the nrirth of thc.se ladies who had thu.s 
made 'him a butt for their pleasantry.” 

Castaila, Battle of. — A battle 
of the Peninsular War, fought on 
13 April 1813 between an Anglo- 
Sicilian corps under Sir John Mur- 
ray suid a French army under 
Suchet. The battle Itself was in- 
decisive, but the French were forced 
to retreat. 

OastigiioM©, Battle of.— A battle 
>of N.’s first Italian campaign, which 
t-ook place on 3 Aug. 1796 between 
55,000 Itrencli. under Augereau and 
the Iinperialists under Wiinn.ser. 
After a desperate struggle for the 
■bridge of Castiglione, during which 
Augereau displayed the greatest 
bravery, the French -Were successful 
and eventually drove the Imperiali.sts 
out of the town. After sustaining a 
loss of 2,000 men the Austrians retired 
toward.? Mantua. 

Cas-tlereaKb, Roljeirt Stewart, 
'ViseoMMt (1769 - 1832 )! — British 
statesman, an Ulsterman by birth, 
who entered the Irish parliament in 
1790. He was Irish chief-secretary 
sundet Pitt (1797-1801), president of 
the board of control in Addington’s 
ministry (1802), and war mliftisler in 
1803-6 and 1S07-9, In this latter 
-capacity he wa.s largely blamed for 
fhe failure of the "Walcheren expedi- 
tion, though perhaps less deserving of 


blame than he is generally represented 
to he. In any case, his terms of olUcc 
witnessed many more felieitous cvenls, 
■such a.s the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen and the .sei--:ure (vf tihe Danish 
lleet. In h'larch iSre he beeamo 
fo-reign secretary in Lord Ijiver]>ool’s 
ministry, and conducted the campaign 
against N. with much vig'our. As 
British -representative lie played ii 
prominent part at the Congrc.ss of 
Vienna (1815,), and later at that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (i8i8). On 12 Aug. 
1822 Casllereagh, wliile insane, enm- 
miUed .suicide by .stabbing' himself 
with a penknife. Few ministers have 
been more heartily haled lhaii Casile- 
reagh. N. him.sclf seems la luive had 
a very poor o]>inion oi him, as evi- 
dence the following wewds from his 
Memorial: 

‘‘Lord CasUcreagh, pupil of Mr. 
Pilt, whose equal he perhaps believes 
himself, is at the imo.st no better than 
a monkey ; he continually follows up 
his master’s plans and plots against 
France; and his obstinacy and ptu- 
tinacity are perhaps his natural aiul 
only qualities. But Pilt had targ(' 
views; he placed his country’s weltare 
before everything; he. had gmnius and 
creative power; and from his island 
base he set ag'oing and directed at 
will the actions of the king'.s of Lurojai, 
Ca.sllcreagli, on tlie oilier band, sub- 
stituted intrigue lor crixalivo power, 
subsidies for g'cnius ; arul, concerning 
himself but 11 tile with the g-ood of his 
couiilry, employed (he credit and in- 
fluence of thc.se continental monarelis 
to preserve his power in Britain. 
However — and such is the way v>f the 
w'orld— Pilt, with all his g'cmusi, has 
repeatedly failed, and Gastlcreagh, the 
incapable, ha.s .succeeded 1 ” 

Caterina, “ SWammMCoia.”— The 
nurse and governess of the young 
Buonapartc.s. She was with tlic funuly 
for many years, during the period of 
po-verty and struggle was, indeed, 
Letizia’s only and faitihful assistant' at 
one time, and affcctionale mention of 
her is frequent in the family letters-. 
N, spoke O'f her to Antommarclu at 
St. Helena. The occasion was when 
he had once been maintaining that 
Atilommarchi’s views on medical 
subjects were tinorthodox, and he 
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proceeded ; “ Voii Ihink I ;icciise you 
of presumption ; not at all. Jfut you 
come from the Cape [the extreme 
noith of Corsica] and you liavc the 
marks of your orif^'in. Oil, I know 
3^)11 well, you Capocorsini. You are 
always ilissul i.slied, and see no g'ood 
in anythinpf hut your own work. I 
was ushered into the world in Ihc 
arms of the old Mammuccia Crilcrina. 
So, you may see, I know what I am 
tallcing- about. She was oh.stinale, 
captinu.s and fault-finding', continually 
at W'ar wilh all around her. She 
■was always quarrelling, especially 
with iny grandmother, thougli they 
were very fond of each other. They 
were continually nagg'ing'; Iheir dis- 
putes were interminable, and amused 
us very much. You look serious, 
doctor : the portrait displeases you. 
Never mind: if your compatilot was 
a .shrew, .she was affectionate and 
good ; lit was she who took us for 
walks, cared for us, made us laugh, 
and nil wilh a solicitude whose 
memory renmins to this day. I .still 
rememtjer what tear.s she shed when 
I left Corsica for France, thougli it 
was forty years ago.” 

Ca-tHerln© of WUi-ltemburgj; 
(1783 - 1830 ). — Daughter of the King- 
of Wiirltemburg, and the second wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte (q.v.). When, 
the latter, at the Emperor’s command, 
rclinqui.shcd hl.s American bride 
Elizabeth Patterson, the hand of the 
Prince,ss Catherine wa.s sought in mar- 
riage for Jerome, in pursuance of N.’s 
scheme of matrimonial alliances for 
dynastic purposes. 

The King- of Wiirttemburg could but 
acquiesce in view of the fact that ho 
owed his crown and the stability of hl.s 
throne to N. At first the Princess re- 
fused the honour for l-wo reasons — hcr 
aversion to a French alliance, and also 
because she was already engaged to 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden. 
After AuslerliLz the demand was 
pre.s.secl and all other con.siderations 
had lo give way before the grave 
political issue.s involved. On i6 Aug. 
1807 the Emperor announeod tlie pro- 
jected marriage to the French Parlia- 
ment, also that the kingdom of West- 
phalia would constitute his wedding 
gift to Jerome and his bride. To the 


Princess Calherinc N. .sent some beau- 
tiful presents, as well as an affectionate 
letter of welcome in which he addic.sscd 
her asi “ my dear sister. ” Accoiding- to 
etislom the marriage was first cele- 
brated at Sfutlgait by procuration, the 
brother of lire I’lineess acting ns proxy 
for Jerome. After this the bride pro- 
ceeded lo Paris. Ott 22 Aug. the 
young- couple wcr'C civilly united by 
Cambact'-iis, and on the abtli they were 
married at the Tuileries by the Prince 
Primate. 

Tire marriag-c proved to be a happy 
one despite Jerome’s fickleness. Ilis 
wife was affectionate and devoted, atrd 
loyal through all misfortune. On the 
downfall of N. the King of Wiirttem" 
biii-g did his utmost to separate 
Cathcr-inc fi'om her husband. This she 
strongly oppo.sed. Her family refused 
to give way, and it was only from the 
Tsar that she could obtain passports 
lo enable her to join her- husband 
In .Switzerland. A troubled jom-ney 
lay bcfoi-c her, a journey during- wliich 
she met the Emperor on his way to 
Elba, who on their i-nccling took hcr 
inlo his arms. Catherine wt-o1c of 
this, “that mute embrace wa.s eloquent, 
and revealed the feeling.s of a hero who 
had been bcir-ayed.” Aft(!i'ward.s, at 
St. Helena, N. left on record his esti- 
mate of the nobility of her character, 
saying that with her own h;rnd,s she 
had inscribed her name in the pages 
of history. 

At the time of Waterloo Catherine 
was a prisoner in the hands of her 
father, who again tried to make her 
renounce her husband, whilst keeping- 
all news of Jerome, whether wounded 
or dead, from her anxious heart. As 
before, she answered all these imporlu- 
uitics in a dignified and loyal, manner. 
At last Jerome, was allowed lo rejoin 
his wife, under certain re.strictions, 
and they next took up their residence 
in Austria as the Comto and Conitesse 
de JMontfort. In i8l8 both husband 
and wife asked the British Govern- 
ment for pormi.s'sion to go to St. 
Helena in order tet 1>e be.side their 
brother, but met with refusal. 

This noble-minded woman Hied tft 
1835 at a chAteau on the &hore.s of the 
Lake of Geneva, whither shb'h^d been 
removed for the .sake of her health. 
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By Jerome Queen Catherine had three 
children; Jerome Napoleon, who died 
in infancy. Princc.ss Mntliilde (ij-v.), 
and Napoleon Joaeijh Cliailes I’.iul 
iq.n.). 

CauIaiMCOort, Airnraand Augustm 
Louis, Marquis de (1772-1827). 
— h’reiich gtencral and diplomatist ; 
was born oi noble family at Caulain- 
coLirt, near Laon, in Picardy, in 1772, 
and at the age of fifteen entered the 
military profession. In 1792, while 
yet a captain, he wm.s thrown into 
prison because he had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the cletnocrat.s, and 
w'as only relca.scd on the condiliem that 
he would .serve as a .simple grenadier. 
Thi.si he did feu- three years, at the end 
of which he. was restored to his former 
rank. After taking- pari in twoorlhrec 
campaigns, In Italy and Germany, he 
obtained the rank of colonel of dra- 
goons, and was afterwards made aide- 
de-camp tO' Bonaparte. N. was not 
long- in discovering Caulaincourt’s 
talent for diplomacy, and on the acces- 
sion of Alextmdcr he was di.spatc.hed to 
St. Peter.sburg- to negotiate an under- 
standing between Russia and France. 
From this mission may be dated the 
esteem and confidence with rvhich 
Bonaparte ever after honoured him. 

In 1804, Caulaincourt was made 
general of division, master of the 
horse, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and nol long aflcrwarcLs Duke 
of Vicenza. I( was rumoured, unju-stly, 
however, that these honour.s were 
bestowed upon him in ackno.wlcdg- 
ment of his aid in the arrest of tiie 
Due d’Enghien {q.v .) — be having- been 
an unwitting^ instrument in that affair 
—but Caulaincourt never ceased to 
affirm his Innocence and utter ignor- 
ance of the instructions given to his 
colleague Ordener; and it seems likely 
that his elevation was due only to his 
merit .and attachment to N. 

Caulaincourt was appointed ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg in 1807, ■where 
he 'filled a difficult position, and strove, 
successfully for some time, to main- 
tain peace. He -was recalled, however, 
at his own request in i8ii, having 
proliably foreseen the storm that was 
gathering, and being unwilling to be 
left in the alternative either of betray- 
ing his duties or being ungrateful for 


the many kindnesses shown him by the 
'rsar. He accompanied the Emperor 
on the 1 81 3 expedition in Russia, after 
vaiuly endeuvouriu); to induce N. to 
give up ih'S camp. vigil. Alter the 
burning of Moscow N. chose him ,as 
companion in his flighl, and for foui- 
tecn days and night.s they travelleil 
tStc-a-laft! on sledges or in carriages. 
During- the decline ot N. '.s fortunes Cau- 
laincoLirt was employed to neg-otlatc 
for a general peace wilh the Allied 
plenipotentiaries assembled at Chatil- 
lon. He had here to contend, .single- 
handed, with the united diplomacy of 
victorious Europe. On the ahdication 
of N. he went, as his per.sonal repre- 
seiilalivc, to the .Allied sovereigns and 
negotiated the 'freaty of I’ai-is, ''Falley- 
r.and (</.u.) would have included him in 
the. provisional government, hut he. re- 
fused lo desert hi.s former chief. He 
is g'encrally believed to have, been privy 
to the. return of N. from Elba in 1815, 
anil wa.s one O'f the fir.st to hail him at 
the Tnileries. During the Hundred 
Duys he was placed at the .lielm of 
foreign affairs, though 171111 reluetanci', 
as he was convinced of the futility of 
all the efforts llvat could be made to 
c.staiblis.h any diplomat'lc connexion. 
After the second Restoration Caulain- 
court went into retirement on his 
estate in the department of the Ais-iie, 
and died in the year 1837. 

From no one did N. hear more hold 
and useful Iruth.s than from this man. 
He often iwntured to tell the Enipcnii- 
that if he, did not renounce his system 
of shedding blood he would be aban- 
doned by the French and i>reoipitated 
from the throne by foreigiier.s. But ho 
was nevertheless the EmperoT’s good 
friend and most faithful servant and 
that N. understood and appreciated hi.s 
diplomatic glft.s may he gathered frimi 
the many difficult mi.s.sk>n.s with which 
he was entrusted. Indeed, during the 
last years of the Empire, Caulaincourt 
practically controlled tlie iliploiiiacy of 
the court. 

Oawalry, — A.S ha,s been pointed out. 
in the article on Artillery N. 

usually employed cavalry to complete 
the rout made in the ranks of the 
enemy by a stonui of grape.sliot. The 
first essential in the N'ajsobxmie 
handling of cavah7 was speed and 
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precision of manmuv ring- Lo cnsuu; 
Ihcir ariival al tlic ligliL time and 
place. N. .selected beforehand the 
poinL at wliich he intended to ditccL 
them, and so could bring them within 
.slrikingi distance at leisuie. Again 
and again tlicsc tactics piovcd siicccss- 
lul, but signally failed at Wateiloo 
bccau.se ol the heavy state of the 
groundj because the cavaliy had to 
charge uphill, andl bei'ause of the poor 
cundition of the henses. 

On the whole the oHiciency ol N.’s 
cavaby officers was very high, their 
.swordsiiiiansliip was excellent, .and 
their esprit do corps likewise. 

In his Mcnioir.s N. statc.s that the 
administration of the corps of light 
cavalry depends upon that of the in- 
fantry. Light cavalry was instrucLcrl 
in ladies in the same manner as the 
cavaliy of the line. They served as 
forag-er.s, they were employed a.s ad- 
vance guards, as rear g'uard.s, and upon 
the wings of the army. The heavy 
cavalry wci e generally kept in reserve, 
"rhe light cavalry were always, to some 
extent, under the protection of the 
cavalry of the line. “Cavalry,” says 
N., “require.s a g'reater number of 
officers than infantry, and they have 1_o 
be more specifically instructed in their 
duties.” It was not swiftness alone 
tvhich Closured the success of this arm, 
it was order, diacIpUne, and the clever 
use of its services. In a general en- 
gagement its office was to guard re- 
tirements, undertake pursuits, and 
operate on the changing front, as vyell 
as upon the wings, with rapidity. 
But the duty of a cavalry advance 
guard does not really consist in 
advancing or retiring, but in 
manoeuvring. It should consist of a 
force ol light cavalry with a good re- 
serve of cavalry of the line, backed by 
battalions of infantry and several 
batteries of artillery. Officers, and 
soldiers .should equally be apprised of 
the tactics in view; a troop which is 
not so instiucted is merely an em- 
barrassment to an advancel guard. N. 
proceeds to say that all the cavalry 
of the line should not be equipped with 
cuiras.sos. Thus the dragoons were 
no! so protected, but were armed' with 
an infantryman’s musket and bayonet, 
and wore the sihako of the infantry 


and the cloak with sleeves. All 
cavalry should be ptovided with fire- 
aim.s and know how Lo numeeuvie on 
foot; three thousand r.nuihymcn 
should not be held up by a thousand 
infantrymen posted in a wood or in 
country impracticable to inounted 
men. 

The cavalry all ached lo an army 
should be about onc-foutth of the 
number ol infantry, and sihould con- 
sist of four descriplion.s of hoi semen — 
light cavaliy, heavy cavalry, cuiras- 
siers, and dragoons, who were prac- 
tically moiinled inlnutry. Cavalry 
ch.irges are of mosL ellect at the com- 
mencement, in the middle, and at the 
end of a battle, and should be 
executed on the flanks, w'hilc the in- 
fantiy charges in front. As .showing 
the great importance which N. 
attached to cavalry, he made the 
excuscof “watU .of adequate cavalry ” 
when lie agreed to a .six weeks’ sus- 
pension of arms during the Allies’ 
campaign of 1813. Thi.s has been 
alluded to as the gravest military error 
of his whole career. 

Cayo«!r«Q, — The capilalof French 
Guiana. This seaport was taken by 
the British from the French on the 
collapse of N.’s naval plans in 1809. 

Ohampagfny, Jean Baptiste 
Nomp&re d© ( 17 S 6 .l 83 «.),--Dukc 
of Cadore, French politician ; was 
born of noble family ?it Roanne-en- 
Forez, in 1756, and was educated for 
the naval profession. In 1789, how- 
ever, he w'as returned by the noblesse 
of F'orez as their deputy to' the State.s- 
General, later passing into the 
Chamber of the Tiers-fitat. While a 
member he confined his labours espe- 
cially to subjects oonnected with the 
improvement of the French marine; 
and on the A.ssembly having termi- 
nated their sittings in 1791 he returned 
finto private life. In 1799 N. made 
him councillor of .state for the depart- 
ment of the navy, and later sent him 
to Vienna as ambassador. 

In 1804 Champagpy became 
minister of the interior, and during 
the three years for which he held this 
office showed himself to be the posses- 
sor of great adm.ini.strative ability. 
According to some aiithoritiesi, how- 
ever, Champagny did not use his 
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poweis wortbily, and il. is said hiti 
official career was distinguished by 
mendacity, pcifidy, injustice, and 
spoliation. I-Iowevcr this may be, ho 
succeeded Tallcyiand {‘J-"’-) as niinisU i 
Tor foreign alfaiis in 1807, aiul assisted 
N. in the cnloH cnieiil ol ihe 
tincntal system, llesides his 01 dinary 
duties he directed the lenuitment ol 
the aimy, organized tlu‘ industrial ex- 
hibition ol 1808, and (omplelcd the 
public woihs undcilahcn in Pails and 
all over Fiance. lie hcl[icd m plan 
the anncxaliuiu of the Papal States and 
the ahdic.ition ol Charles IV. of Spnin. 
In connexion with the latter, Southey 
.stales in his Pem'iis/i/rir IP’iir that 
Champ. igny in one of his repot ts laid 
down the piinciple, “Ihiit width pidicy 
rendered necessaiy, ju.sticc must, ol 
cour.se, authorize a despicable ptiii- 
ciple, but one wliich it luis- been de- 
monstrated more than a liundred years 
later may still be used' on llic' siilc <d 
might. 

In 1808 Champagny became a tnem- 
ber of the new nobility with the title 
of Duke of Cadoie. lie was also con- 
cerned in the negotiations lor the 
peace of Vienna (iSop) and N.’s mar- 
riage with Marie Louise of Au.stria ; 
but in 1811 he wa.s deprived of his 
portfolio, owing', il is believed, to a 
disagreernonf with the Kmperor. 
During' the regency be filled the ollice 
of secrefiiiy, but on N.’.s abdication in 
i8ii| 'he joincdi the Bourbons, and was 
made a peer by Loui.s. In .spite of 
this, however, it is said he was im- 
pliratcd in N.’.s return from Elba, and 
there is no doubt that he joined N. 
during the Hundred Days, adeepting, 
.since he was offered no o-ther, the 
minor position of surveyor of public 
buildings. For this conduct he 
naturally lost his peerage on the 
second Restoration, but in i8ig re- 
covered this dignity. He died in 1834 
at Paris*. 

Obamp Aubeirt, BattBe of . — 
One of N.’a most brilliant achieve- 
ments from a military point of 
view. On 10 Feb. 1814 N., with his 
main army, fell upon one of tlic three 
divisions of BItteher’s army and com- 
pletely di.spersed il, taking 2,000 
prisoners and all the guns ; on" the i ith 
he met Sacken and defeated him at 
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Monlmit.ul witli a loss ol 6,000; on 
the Tjth he cncounleied tumeial 
Yoick with 30,000 Fussiaiis and 
Puissian.s, and sun ceded in diiviiu; 
him out of (Jh.dleau Ihieiiy with ,1 
loss ol 3,000; and finally he all.nked 
im llic i.^h the m.iin aimy under 
Bluohei, and compelled him to ictiie 
wilb 3,000 ('asualtics. 

Chamdeyec, .facejues, — A took 
at Longwood. He had been in the 
.service of the Piiiicess Borghiise, sue- 
eceded Laioehe, and at i ived iit ,Sl. 
Itclena in Sept. tRiq. It is said that 
be g.ivc gieal s.ilisfaetion as a i/ie/. 

Charlomaginie. -Dining the e.iiliei 
p.iil uf his H ign, one ol the chief 
ambitions ol N. .ip(K‘<iiS' to h.ne hien 
the leeonslilulion ol (he am lenl 
empiio ol t hai Ic'mag nc, wlmh spread 
ilseH not only over Fianee Init o\et 
a large jiarl ol (ieimany and .Spain as 
vvi'll. it will thus bt; seen Ih.il N. eon- 
sidciod the empiie lol thailes the 
Citeal to he an institution essentially 
Freiu'h, whereas in our own day the 
ex-Kaiser .seems to have regcu'di'd it a*-, 
es.senlially 'reulonis'. Intisnuuh as it 
was Frankish, it was, of enurse, 
originally (u'jmaii, hut even in 
Merovingian times a [iioiess ol disin- 
(egralion h.ul begun, and liy the eia of 
Charlemagne tlie central ])ower w.is 
lalher inoie Gallie lilinn (kuman, tlu' 
bulk of the (Ici manic laces o( that day 
being' pagans who ('onslanlly llinstt- 
cned the cs'senlially ChiSslian eivillza- 
lion whieli Ch.irlemagne did so mnib 
to [ircscive. It is- ihereloie h.ii'dly 
correi t to rc'g'ard t'he Carliu ingian 
era as the onteome of Teutonic 
civilization, .w that N. lirad a belter 
case than William H. 

Charles X. ( 17 S 7 -f 0 S 6 ), - King 
ol France, brother of Loul.s XVf. and 
grandson of Ixuiis XV. ; was horn at 
Versailles on 9 Oct. 1737. Wlien 
only sixteen years of age he ua.s 
married to Mitrie Therf'so of Savoy, 
and for some years lived an ext'ced- 
ingly di.ssipated life— the, enormous 
debt (56 millions of franc.s) which he 
accumulated during" thi.s period becom- 
ing a burden on an alreadv over- 
burdened state. At the court nil^ France 
ho led the party which opposed 
revolutionary prlncipte.s, and took 
command of the fins! band of emigrant 
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royalihls, later Vii&iting' several of the 
co'urts of Europe with the object of 
raising' sympalliy with the loyalist 
cause. In 1793 was made lieu- 
tenant-g'encral of the realm, and be- 
came known as “Monsieur.” He 
.sympathized with and tried toi help the 
Vc'iiddan rising' of 1795, but feared to 
take a pioniinent part. Ere long he 
crossed to Great Biilain, living first 
in London, then at Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh, and finally at Hart'well, 
w'hcre he remained until 1813, the 
various conspiracies which 'were .set on 
foot for royali,st restoration in France 
bearing no fruit. After N.’s abdica- 
tion in 1814 he returned to Paris, and 
while hi.s brother (Louis XVIII.) .sat 
on the throne of France Charles was 
the chief of the ultra-royali.st party. 
On the death of Louis XVIIl. in Sept. 
1824 he became king, and for a time 
was much in favour; but it soon be- 
came apparent that he meant torestoic 
the “absolute” rule of former French 
kings, '['he feeling which this inten- 
tion arou.scd culminated in the revolu- 
tion of 1830, and Charles was com- 
pelled to leave France, his flight being 
acoompli.shcd with the dignity which 
characterized all bis actions. Me lived 
at Holyrood Palace for a time, dying 
of cholera at Godtz in 1826. 

Charles (KaH Ludwig) ( 1771 - 1847 ). 
— Archduke of Au, stria, third son of 
the Emperor Leojiold 11 . ; was born at 
Florence "when hi.s father wias Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. He fought as a 
young officer in the war of the French 
Revolution, coirnmanded a brigade at 
Jemappes, and .saw service In the cam- 
paign of 1793, at the action of Aldcn- 
hoven, and chscwhcrc. During the 
rest of the war he held high com- 
mand.?, .and was present at Fleurus. 
In 1796 he look supreme command of 
the Apstrian forces at the Rhine, 
operating again-st Moreau and Jour- 
dan, his military reputation achieving 
a very high .standard indeed. He de- 
feated Jourdan at Ambcrg and Wurz- 
burg, .and forced him to execute a 
disastrou.s retreat into France, then 
turning upon Moreau he infiicled such 
a reverse upon him that hi.s efforts to 
disengag'e himself amounted aImo.st to 
a flight This campaigit has fre- 
quently been alluded to as one of the 


most brilliant in modern history. In 
1797 he was sent to stay the onward 
career of N. in Italy, and Llioug'h he 
was outmatched in numbers he con- 
ducted his operations with masterly 
skill. Once more he faced Jourdan in 
1799, and was further succcs.sful 
against him at Osterach and Stockaeh, 
afterwards invading Switzerland anti 
defeating Massdna in the fir.st battle of 
Zurich. Subsequently to this he re- 
entered Germany and again drove the 
French across the Rhine, but failing 
health reacted upon his abilities, ami 
he retired to Bohemia, returning to his 
military duties after a brief rest in 
order tO' oppose Moreau's advance on 
Vienna. But the crirshing' defeat of 
Hohcnlinden left him no option but to 
fight with the rveapon.s of diplomacy 
at the armistice of Steyer. The 
highest honours were preferred liim, 
but he refused them all, among them 
the title of “Saviour of his Country.” 
In 1805 he commanded the main army 
in Italy. He obtained a .siiccc.ss over 
Massf-na at the battle of Caldicro, but 
the reverses of other Austrian loaders, 
on Iho Danube •went far to neulralizo 
thi.s. When peace ■was concluded, 
however, ho laboured slreiiuously at 
the reorganization of the array. Ilis 
newly trained forces were first tested 
in 1809, He was now field-marshal 
and pre.siclent of the council of •war, 
and was the only Au.strian general 
who had proved his ability to defoal; 
the French. This .succes.s, c.specially 
in his laic campaigns, is probably duo 
to the fact that ihe employed to some 
extent the French methods of tactics. 
When the new Austrian Army took 
the field in 1809 it had not yet under- 
gone the full curriculum of training 
that he had mapped out for it, yet it 
had many more excellencies than it.s 
predecessor, nnr! was beaten only after 
a most desperate resistance. It 
achieved one noteworthy success, the 
battle of Aspern-Essling, and made a 
notable stand at Wagram. At the end 
of tbi.s campaign the Archduke retired 
from the army and spent the rest of 
his life privately. He succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Tc.schen in rSsa. In 
18x5 he had married the Princes.s 
Henrietta of Hassati-Weilbtirg, and 
had four sons, the eldest of whom, the 
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Archduke Albert, inherited his fathei’s 
military gifts in a striking* degree. 

Charles was the author of a number 
of strategical works in which h_e laid 
down the necessity for caution in the 
conduct of a campaign ; yet in practice 
he was not without niucli daring, and 
he may be said to have possessed a 
degree of tactical genius in handling 
troops second only to* that of Napoleon 
himself. He was, however, rigid in 
his idea.s concerning strategy, and at 
the close of his military career had 
become perhaps not a little old- 
fashioned. It must also be pointed 
out that he did not always adhere to 
the rules of caution he so strongly 
advocated. He lays down the law that 
it is not the defeat of the enemy’s army 
which decides the fate of one’s own 
country, but .stiatcgio points, which 
must constantly remain live general’s 
main solicitude, and Clausewitz re- 
proached him in the phrase that he 
attached more value to ground than to 
the annihilation of the foe. His in- 
fluence wa.s felt in the Austrian Army, 
even .so late as the days of the Austro- 
Pru.ssian war. Indeed, his theory was 
greatly divorced from his practice and 
much inferior to it in every respect. 
At the .same lime his dicta regarding 
the value of sound strategical conclu- 
.sion.s have, to a great extent, been 
borne out by the circiun.s lances of the 
late war. 

Clias'le^i Hippolyte. — A young 
Fixjiich officer in the army of Italy, 
was attached to Lucien’s staff, and 
later became aide-de-camp to Lederc. 
I>iapatched to meet Josepliine on her 
arrival at Milan, he was g-raciously re- 
•ccived, g'iven a .seat in the carriage, 
Sind was forlhiwith made cnnstantly 
welcome at the Serbelloni Palace. On 
the intimacy coming to the ears of 
Bonaparte, Charles was dismissed to 
France. Josephine secured for him a 
remunerative connexion vvilh the com- 
missariat, and after her return to 
France and the purchase of Mal- 
maison, Charles wa.s installed in 
attendance there. Rumours of the re- 
lations existing between Josephine and 
the young officer reached Bonaparte in 
Egypt, and led him to consider 
.seriously the question of obtaminer a 
divorce. 
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Otnarlotter'alour'g, Ooravernt^cen of. 
— After the rout ot the Prus.sian.s at. 
Jena N. refused to giant them an 
armistice save on their compliance 
with certain exorbitant demands. 
Thus he asked that the French be 
allowed to occupy the territory Ixi- 
tween the Oder and the Vistula, that 
various fortresses on the Vistula 
should he given up Lo him, and that 
the Russian troops should be dis- 
missed. The Prussian envoys, utterly 
crushed and servile, accepted the de- 
g-rading terms, and on i6 Nov. 1806 
a convention wa.s .signed at Charlottcn- 
hurg'. But the King- of Prussia, fear- 
ing the withdrawal of Russia fiom tlu> 
alliance, refu.scd lo ratify the convmn- 
lion at a council held al Oslet'ode on 
21 Nov. 1806. 

I," Charvet, Louise.— Wife of Con- 
stant (rpic) and daughter of the keeper 
of the Palace of Malrnai.son. 

ChateaubriancJ, Frars^iois 
Vicomtedo ( 1768 - 1840 ).— This author 
and diplomat, one of Ihe most intcrcsl- 
ing figures in the France of N.’.s d<iy, 
was the younge.sl son of the Cornte dc 
Comimirg, and wa.s born in 1768 at 
St. Malo, in Brittany, a region whose 
denizens arc proverbially of imagina- 
tive if not teslhctic t.emp('rament. Ifis 
parents desiring lliat he should lake 
holy ordcr.s, he .si tidied lor a while at 
the College of Oinan; but, rcaliziag 
soon that he had no inclination for Ihe 
pric.sthood, he gladly accepted in 1786 
the offer of a commi.s.sion in tiie 
French Army. Three yeans later tint 
Revolution broke out, and Chateau- 
briand, being at thi.s Lime an ardent 
royalist, found it advisable to leave 
France for America. On tils return 
to Fiiancc in 1791 he was married fo 
Ciiileste Euis.son de. Lavigim, with 
whom he now wandered to Briussels, 
to Guernsey, and then to F.ngland. 
During this period of travel he- com- 
menced writing, and the year 1797 .saw 
the publication of hi.s book, Essai In'.?- 
ionqtie, politique et moral sur les 
rdvolutions ; while in 1800 lie wen! 
back to his native country, and in 1803 
he issued one of the moat imporlanl: of 
his writings, Gdnie ilu Chris tianisma^ 
The general tenor of this la.sl being 
curiously favourable to N.’.s partic-ulttn 
manner of statecraft, the writer was 
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made aLtachci to the ]''rench legation 
at Rome; and, though he was recalled 
soon afterwards owing- to an act of in- 
subordination, ihc was sent subse- 
quently as envoy to the canton of the 
Valais. Then, in 1806, he visited 
Palestine, a tour which at a later date 
he described in a book, Itindraire, de 
Pari'i a ]&rusalem ; but meaiTwhile he 
had conceived a violent aversion to 
Bonaparte, nor was it long ere he 
began to express this dislike fearlessly. 
He had become part-owner of the 
Morcure de France, a jonmal whiioh 
to this day enjoys a reputation for 
speaking- freely, and in 1807 he pub- 
lished in its columns an article in 
which the Emperor tvas compared to 
Nero. So great was the turmoUcreated 
by this affair that in iSii, when 
Chateaubriand was elected a member 
of the French Academy, forcible steps 
were taken to prevent him reading- an 
essdi da rdeeption to its members, il 
being- known that the paper which he 
had prepared contained certain critical 
allusions to N, 

'I'hc year i8ti|, so memorable for all 
Euiope, was also an important one for 
Chateaubriand, for in that year he 
issued his book De Bonaparte, des 
Bourbons, ct de la ndcessitd de sc 
rallier d nos princes Idgiiimes, a piece 
of whiting which Louis XVIII. de- 
clared wa.s as valuable an aid to the 
royal cau.se as a regiment of a hun- 
dred! thousand soldiers could possibly 
have been. And though, only a little 
while iiftcr this, in his De la monarchic 
selon la charte, Qhateaubriund showed 
that his devotion to royally was be- 
giinning to wane, he was .sent to 
Berlin as French ambas.sador in 1821, 
and in the following year acted 
as a plenipotentiary at the Congress 
of Vienna. In 1827, again, he enacted 
a diplomatic function at Rome; but 
this was his Last service to the state, 
and thenceforth, until his death lin 
1848, most of his time was spent 
virtually in .seclusion, Mme. Rdcamier 
bding the one friend whom he .saw con- 
stantly. During- Ulie last quiet years, 
however, Ch,ateaiiibriandi was far from 
idle ; and, besides writing a large part 
of thoise memoirs of himself which, 
were published posthumously, he 
achieved a French translatfoq of 


Paradise Lost, Milton being a poet 
for whom he had ahvays had a 
special fondness. 

Devout Roman Catholic as he was, 
Chateaubriand appears to htive been 
somewJiat amorously inclined; yet his 
writings have much of that curious 
■severity, alike as regards temper and 
style, which pertains so essentially to 
nearly all the painting and nearly all 
the sculpture of tlie French Empire. 
His works, so well known while he 
was alive, do not seem to be read 
much nowadays ; and the author is 
remembered rather by virtue of his 
championing- of the Bourbon cause, 
by his determined confronting of N., 
and by his friendship with Mme. 
Rileamier and other luminaries of 
Bonaparte’s day. 

Chatilion, Gor»-ference of ( 1814 ). 
— Opened on 5 Feb. between the Allies 
and N., shoitly aTter the Frankfort 
Proposals (q-v.). At this time the 
Allies were working together lin a 
fat- from harmonious manner, and 
Casllereagh was sent, from England 
to improve the entente, if jwssible, 
and take part in the negotiations. 
The Tsar, the King of Pru.ssia, Met- 
ternich, Stein and olherfs took iiart, 
Caulaincourt representing France. 
On the 7th the. terms of peace were 
set forth, and included : (r) that 

France was to give up' all conquered 
territories iin Europe and shrink to her 
pre-revolutionary boundaries ; (3) that 
England would restore some colonies 
by way of compensation. These con- 
ditions exceeded the foirmer proposals 
at Frankfort, and although willing to 
accept the latter, N. could not bring 
himself to acquiesce in the present 
terms. Caulaincourt’s powens of 
acceptance were limited, and no 
aubhorSty having come by it March, 
in spite of all his endeavours, Ihp 
Conference -wfus closed — N. ’s note 
giving Caulaincourt carle blanche 
arriving too late. The principal 
effect of the Conference was to bring 
about a greatly improved understand- 
Sng between the Allies. See Ciiau- 

MONT, TueATY Of. 

Ohawmarst, of (9 March 

1814 ).— As tthe result of the Conference 
at Chatillon iq-'v.) the internal rela- 
iSotts of thfc Coalition (Gre-fit Britain, 
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Austria, Russia and Prussia) against 
N. became much more amicable, and 
this improvement took tangible shape 
in the form of the Treaty of Chaii- 
mont. Its conditions were : (i) ihe 
above-named Powers agreed not to 
conclude a separate peace, but to 
prosecute the campaign until France 
was reduced to her former size ; (2) 
the amount of each Power’s liability 
as regards men was defined ; (3) Great 
Britain guaranteed financial aid; (4) 
the campaign was to be offensive or 
defensive as necessity required; (5) 
meetings were to be held from lime 
to time between the reproscntalives 
of the Allies ; (6) the political reunion 
of the Netherlands was considered. 
This treaty was signed on 9 March 
by Mcttcrnich, Nesselrode, Casllc- 
roagh, and H.tudcnhcrg ; and was in 
effect of the nature of an alliance 
between Powers who had each taken 
the field to suit its own necessities, 
but who now united against the 
common foe. 

Ch 4 nier, tioseph Marie Blaise 
de ( 1764 . .. tail). — Frencli poet and 
dramatist; was born at Con.stan- 
tinople, where his father was French 
consul-general. He received a com- 
mission in a dragoon regiment at tlic 
early age of sixteen, but in 1789 re- 
tired from the army and came to 
Paris, where his celebrated trag-edy 
of Charles IX was produced at the 
Theatre Franfaisc on 4 Nov. 1789. 
He had some influence in favour of 
the Revolution. In 179a he was 
elected to the Cbnvention, voted for 
the death, of the King, and committed 
many extravagances. But at this time 
he was also writing the Well-known 
Chant du Ddpart and other patriotic 
poems. He was accused of being an 
accomplice in die condemnation and 
execution of hi.s brother Andrd, but 
he succeeded in clearing himself of 
this charge if not of one of cowardice. 
He became a therrnidorian, in 1795 
wa,s admitted to the institute and was 
elected a member of the Coundil of 
Five Hundred. He joined in the coii-p 
d’dtai of Brumahe, and was appointed 
to the Tribonat by special desire of 
N. lin Dec. 1799. ^Bherc he .showed 
himself one of the most inveterate 
opponents of the overnment and wa.s 
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eliminated by the Senate in 1802. lie 
was then appointed to the education 
department. He incurred the violent 
anger of N. by his EpUra a Voltaire 
(1806) and his tragedy of Cyrus, which 
was produced immediately licfore the 
coronation. His pkiy.s were prohibited 
from performance, and he was redui ed 
to lecturing in a private school. Rat- 
torly N. bestowed upon him a ptmsion 
of 8,000 francs, but he died in con- 
siderable want. 

Chlmesc Serwamt. — Josephine l(>{)k 
a fancy to a little defonmxl Ghinc.se 
dwarf, who chanced to be the only 
Chinaman in Itrancc. .She Lnttk him 
into her soi'vice, ;uul he was usually 
to he scon [)crohccl bchiiul her car- 
riage. He accompanied her to Iltdy, 
hut as Ihe was in tlu' con.sta.nl habit 
of plilfcring she wi.shed to gel rid of 
him, and N. took him with iiim on hi.s 
Egyptian expedition. He wa.s im- 
tnislcd with th<> Gcneral'.s wine- 
ocllar, but no sotnier ihtid N. cros.sed 
the desert than tlic little Chinaman 
sold no less than two tliouKand 
bottles, of claret, at a very low price. 
On N.’.s return he came cag-crly to 
meet him, and acquainted lilirn, a.s he 
said, like a faithful .servant, with the 
I0.SS of the wine. In the end he con- 
fcs.scd the robbery, and alUiough H. 
w.a.s urged to hang him, he contented 
himself with discharging him ami 
sending him to Suez. 

Ohouarts. — The name givi'n to the 
.smugglers and dea)cr.s in eontraltand 
salt, who, rising- in insurrection in 
wc.slern France, joined forces with the 
royalists of La Vendde at the period 
of the Revolution. The word, a t'or- 
ruption of the Bas Breton chat-huant 
(screech-owl) wa,s given as a nickname, 
to the four brothers Cottereau, who 
iniitalecl the cry of that bird in m-der 
to recognise each other in the womd.s 
by niglit when on their sningglittg 
expcdiitions. Jean Cottereau (1707- 
94), the eldest of the brothers muf 
famous for his wild courage and 
phy.sical .strength, wa.'f originally an 
illegal manufacturer of .salt, and wiith 
the others of the family bad .several 
times been caught and punished. 
The ^Revolution, in .swccpiiiig away 
tihe inland customs, destroyed the 
contraband trade. This was the 
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cause of the Chouans’ rising ; not 
any devotion to the King- or his 
cause, as some romantic writers lhave 
endeavoured to establish, especially in 
their glorification of Jean Cotlcrcau 
as a hero and martyr. Their warfare 
was revenge pure and simple, also a 
means of livelihood, their devotion to 
pillage being far greater than to 
royalty. In 1792, on 15 Aug., Col- 
tereau and his following endeavoured 
to hold up the volunteers of St. Ouen 
near Laval. They took up their 
quarters in the woods of Misdon, 
living tin caves and huts, being joined 
by the malcontents of other districts 
and many royalisls. Assassination 
and brigandage were the terms applic- 
able to their methods. From Lower 
Maine the disaffection soon included 
Brittany, the whole of Lower Nor- 
mandy, Anjou and Touraine, and 
other provinces were sympathetic. 
The original band of five hundred 
had increased to a great strength, 
and became known as the army of 
La Petite Vendde. After (he defeats 
of Le Mans and Savenay the Misdon 
■woods were again tiheir headquarters*, 
from which they carried on a gucrfilla 
warfare. It was hero their leader, 
Jean, fell into an ambuscade and re- 
ceived his death-wound, dying in Feb. 
1794. Two of his*! brothers also fell. 
Rend alone surviving until 1846. After 
the aclion at Quiberon and the defeat 
of the Venddans the Chouans treated 
with ' the Republic, and finally made 
their peace with the Directory, though 
small bands of them still continued 
their raiding and pillaging. These 
were reinforced by the remnants of 
Bha Venddan forces, which gave them 
leaders whose attachment to royalty 
has shed on their wild following and 
their methods an undeserved glory. 
About the end of 1799 the party was 
agtiin of a considerable strength, and 
boasted for leaders and chiefs, Frottd, 
Boiirmont, Georges Cadoudal (q.v.), 
d'AutIdhamp, Chatillon, Laprdvallaye 
and a man who was known by the 
name of Jarabe d’Argcnt. Each chief 
had a district where be recruited and 
where ho commanded those who were 
w'illing to join. Tliis was called his 
government, though it might be 
covered with hostile troops and the 
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majority of the inhabitants against 
him. Their rvarfarc was marked by 
many atrocious acts of ferocity and 
rapine. Under Bonaparte’s orders 
negotiations were opened up with the 
Chouans, but finding them using the 
truce for treacherous purpose.s, he 
resumed hostilitic.s ag'ainst them, and 
about the end of Jan. 1800 the leaders 
accepted the conditions proposed to 
them and laid down their arms ; 
the rest were dispersed. Their con- 
spiracies, however, persisted until 
1814 owing to royalist activities, and 
during the Hundred Days they joined 
in the Venddan War, the repression 
of which weakened N.’s available 
forces for the northern campaign. 

Chrisiophe, HersrS ( 1767 - 1820 ).— 
King of Hayti ; was born a slave in 
the island of Grenada on 6 Oct. 1767. 
He was a man of gigantic stature and 
limmense courage, so that when at 
Hayti he joined in the insurrection of 
1791 he soon took a leader’s place, 
and, attracting the notice and approval 
of Toussaint I’Ouverture (q.v.), was 
appointed brigadier-general. In 1803 
he oonducted a gallant defence of 
Cape Hayti against the French. Witlli 
Pdtion (q-v.) he overthrew Dessalines 
in r8o6, and the following year was 
made president, Civil war ensued 
between the two conspirators, and 
one result of the conflict was the 
formation of two states, that in the 
north a kingdom under CJiristophe 
with the title of Heni*y L, and the 
one lin the south a republic under 
Pdtion. Ohristoplie ruled with vigour 
and less savagely than Dessalines, but 
his avarice, cruelty and tyranny led to 
an Insurrection, when, deserted by his 
army, he shot himself in despair on 
8 Oct. 1820. 

Cintra, Oorsventaon of (30 Aug^ 
1808 ),~After the defeat of the French 
at Viiniero (21 Aug.) Junot opened 
negotiations with Sir Hew Dalrymple 
(who was in chief command of the 
Allies) with a view to the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French troops, 
Taking into considcralion the fact 
that hi.s army had met with, severe 
treatment, Junot’s conditions -were 
exceedingly arbitrary : (i) the French 
Were not to become prisoners of war ; 
(a) they were to he transported to 
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France with all their effects (which 
included niudi booty); (3) any who 
remained were not to be molested, 
but were to be free to leave at any 
time within a year; (4) Lisbon was 
to be considered neutral, and the 
Russian fleet, which lay there, were 
to be treated as bcdligcrcnt vessels 
in a neutral port ; (5) all the horses 
were also to> be conveyed to France. 
TJiesc terms, excepting- the last, were 
agreed to by Dalrymplc ; and by the 
middle or end of Sept. Portug-al was 
free fiom French troop.s. The condi- 
tions of the Convention were received 
with much indignation l-jolli in Por- 
tugal and England — while to the 
Frencih the need of sueh an iigreemenl 
came a.s; a sug-gc.stion that_ the war in 
the Peninsula was not tending" towards 
the lurther glorification of their arm.s. 

Cip»'iaMi.'— The mattre d’hdlel at 
Longwood. Seized with sudden ill- 
ne.s.s while attending at dinner one 
day, he died .shortly aflerwards, on 
36 Feb. 1818. He enjoyed the con- 
fidence of N. to a considerable degree. 

Cisalpine Republic.— A political 
division of northern Italy during the 
Napoleonic era, comprising (as it was 
finely cso-nstiluted) the district between 
Lake Como and Verona on the north 
and Rimini on the south, N., com- 
manding the French Army during the 
Italian campaign of 1796-97, did much 
to encourage the formation of a re- 
public in the northern slate.s, and 
gave his patronage to the Cispadanc 
Republic, founded by the people of 
Reggio, Modena, and Bologna on 
16 Oct. 1796. The Lombards, 
especially, groaned under the yoke 
of Austrian misrule, and hailed Bona- 
parte as their deliverer. During his 
few months of residence at the castle 
of Montebello, or Mombello, in the 
summer of 1797, he called together 
title leading men of Milan, and asked 
them to draw up a suitable constitu- 
tion. Following this there was insti- 
tuted on 9 July 1797 the Transpadane 
Republic, which shortly afterwards 
changed its name to the Cisalpine 
Republic. On 15 July the union took 
place of the Cisalpine and Cispadaiie 
Republics; a month later the Swis*; 
territory of the Vallclline was included 
under the same government ; while by 
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the Treaty of Campo Formio (17 0 <t. 
1797) the fronticr.s of the Cisalpine 
were extended to the Ininlvs of the 
Adig'c. Here, iis clbcwlhcrc, Bona- 
parte liad a settled policy, apparent 
in the vuirious details of his organ- 
izalion. He desired by caieful ad- 
minislmlion to sati.sfy the people, 
and yet, by giving authority inlo the 
hands of no one party, to pro, servo 
the republic dependent on France. 
To this end the constitution was 
modelled on the French Directory, 
and N. himself appointed the fust 
deputies and admini.sttators. The 
legislative assembly was practically 
voiceless, the real power being w-sted 
in the French agent, General Pctict, 
and an executive commitlee of nine 
members (the number was suhse- 
quenlly reduced to thi-eo). The 
financial condition of the Cisalpine 
was for a time deplorable. Hettvy 
requisitions in money and in Iciiid 
were made by the French treasuiy, 
and the republic was called upon to 
maintain the French army of occupa- 
tion. 

In 1 801, after the Peace of Lund- 
ville (which definitely placed the Ci.sal- 
pine under the protection of France) 
N. announced that he purpo.sed to 
reorganize the slate on a perra.nncnt 
bt\sis. The constitution which he pro- 
po.sed to submit to tlie Cisalpine was 
planned after the fashion of the French 
Consular Government. In the first 
place, the variou.s bodies were tc» be 
chosen by a body of elcctoi’s dividtxl 
info three cAdleges — the preprictors, 
the learned classes, and the trading 
classes. A pre.sident and vice-presi- 
dent "W'ere to be charged with the 
executive authority, aided by a rou- 
sulta of eight members; a coin't wa.s 
to be e.stablisbed to maintain baste 
laws ; wliile a legislative council of ten 
members, and a Icgi.slalivc assembly 
of seventy-five (the former to discuss 
new leg-i.sl.ation and tiho latter merely 
for the purpose of countersigning .suclt 
law-? as were passed) completed Ibc 
constitution. N. showed the draft 
to four of the most ptxtminenl of 
tho _ republicans— Meizi, Mare.scalchi, 
Aldifti and Serbellonj — and loft It to 
their consideration. It was pas.sed 
with scarcely any alteration, sii)>.v 
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nitted to the consulta at Milan and 
adopted by that body. At the begin- 
i\ng of 1802 Ibe First Consul invited 
}54 deputies from the Cisalpine Re- 
aublic to a consulta at Lyons, in 
rrder that they might clioose olHoials 
jnder the new constitution. These, 
lowever, were tutored beforehand in 
he course they were expected to 
'o'llovv, and despite the protests of 
he more democratic the will of N. 
vas not seriously interfered with 
jiitil the question of tihe election of 
1 president was raised. The de.putie.s 
lominated Count Melzi, the leading 
.talesman of the republic, btit N. 
protested strongly against Melzi ’.s 
ippointmcnt — ^why, the Lombards 
;ould not understand, till Talleyrand 
suggested tliat they should nominate 
himself. The First Consul readily 
iccepted the position, giving- as hi.s 
•eason that he knew of no Lombard 
hatesinan who was qualified to hold 
he office. 

Had the Lombards been left lo their 
>wn devices they would undoubtedly 
lavo cho.scn a president from their 
>wn country. In order, tihcrcfore, to 
ippea.se their not unnatural disappoint- 
nent N. announced at the last sit- 
ing of the consulta at Lyons that the 
Cisalpine would henceforth be known 
IS the Italian Republic, a statement 
vbich, with its underlying promise of 
I united Italy, was received with the 
p'eatest enthusiasm. Count Melzi 
vas elected vice-president, but his 
uilhority was purely nominal. The 
egislaturc, too, was entirely subordi- 
late to the executive body ; and as 
he latter existed merely io express 
he will of N., the government was 

0 all intents autocratic. The new 
e^gime promised well at the outset; 
vlithlin a year the various slate de- 
tartraents were put in motion; the 
naintenance of the French array of 
occupation wa-s placed on a more 
;atisfaclory basis, and the financial 
.train was cased somewhat; while 
Vlelzi, though 'himself of liberal 
endencies, faithfully administered 
he consMtutfon, an^ overcame the 
opposition of the nobles and dergy. 

1 national army tvas created, military 
schools being set up at ’ Pavia and 
Wodena, and the fostering* of educa- 


tion, was no mean part of Ihe govern- 
ment’s achievements. Yet in spite of 
these advantages discontent grew ever 
more bitter. There was no sense of 
unity among the various slates; the 
disliiicts south of the Po chafed under 
the Milanese supremacy, and gave but 
little support to the vice-president ; the 
people demanded the withdrawal of the 
army of occupation. Melzi, though a 
man of gentle and attractive disposi- 
tion, lacked the qualities of statesman- 
ship necessary to cope with suoli a 
situation. Moreover, Murat, who 
commanded the French army in the 
republic and sent frequent reports to 
N., contrived to give him the impres- 
sion that Melzi himself was a mal- 
content and a traitor to' France. N. 
was enraged at this, and seized upon 
the first opportunity w'hicli presented 
itself (t.c., the publication of some 
patriotic sonnets by an Italian soldier- 
poet, Ccroni) to rebuke him severely. 
Melzi tendered his resignation, which, 
however, Bonaparte declined to accept. 
Indeed, the First Consul planned to 
knit Italy still more clo.sely to France, 
and until he saw his way to accom- 
plish this it was to his interests that 
Melzi shoidd remain. 

In 1804 N. conceived the project 
of replacing the Italian Republic by 
a kingdom to be ruled over by hi.s 
brother Joseph. Joseph, however, de- 
clined the prolferec! dignity, and N. 
himself, who was being pressed by the 
leading Milanese statesmen to a.ssume 
the royal office, finally agreed to do 
so. On 26 May 1805 he proceeded to 
Milan and assumed the iron crown of 
Lombardy, and on 7 June he gave vice- 
regal authority to Euglsne Beauharnais 
(q.v.). 

Ciudad Rodrig-o, Siege of.— The 
siege of this town, the garrison of 
wMoh eonsi-sled of 18,000 men, was 
commenced by Wellington with an 
army of 40,000 combined English and 
Portuguese troop,? on 8 Jan, 1812, and 
wa.s carried by as.sault on the i8th. 
The besiegers lost 1,300 killed and 
wounded, including’ Generals Crauford 
and McKinnon, wJtilc the Frendi lost 
300 killed and woundedj ijgoo 
prisoners and 150 guns. 

Clarke, Hewri JaccjU’®* 
laume (1766 |618)." — Duke Of 
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FeUrc, French general; was born at 
Landrecies on 17 Oct. i 765 > family 
bemg of Irish extraction. Clarke was 
destined for the army, and was 
educated at the niilitai'y school of 
Paris, At an early age he entered the 
service of the Duke of Orleans, obt.'dn- 
ingf the rank of supernumerary- 
captain in the Duke’s regiment of 
hussars, and duringf the early stages 
of the Revolution made himself sub- 
servient to the political principles of 
that prince. He received various 
appointments in the army, and under 
the Directory was placetl at I he head 
of the topographical department of tlic 
war ministry, thus becoming' ac- 
quainted with everything' I hat related 
to the military plans of the republic. 
In 1796 he was sent as an envoy to 
Vienna, and afterwards to Italy, to 
look into the military tmd political 
situation and if possible arrange terms 
of peace. At tiie same time he had 
secret instructions to keep an eye on 
N., who, however, readily saw 
through this ruse. Clarke, having 
conceived a great admiration for N., 
confessed everything and offered his 
services to Bonaparte. These were 
accepted, and N. kept him in Italy 
and employed him in various ways. 
After the Revolution in 1799, he was 
recalled to France by N. and appointed 
councillor of state, and later ambassa- 
dor to the court of Etruria. On bis 
return to Paris he was reinstated in 
tihe topograpMcal department, had 
apartments given him at the Tuilcries, 
and wa.s appo-inted to other posts, 
which procured for him a salary of 
nearly eighty thousand francs. 

In 1S05, after tilie battle of Auster- 
litz, Clarke was made governor of 
Vienna, and grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. A few days before 
the battle of Jena, N. ia reported to 
have said to him : “In a month you 
will he governor of Berlin, and his- 
tory Will record that, in the space of 
one year, and in two different wars, 
you were governor of Vienna and 
Berlin ; that is to say, of the Austrian 
and Prussian monarchies.” And this 
prophecy was indeed fulfilled, After 
the peace of Tilsit, Clarke succeeded 
Berthler in the war department, was 
created Duke of Feltre, and was the 
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recipient of many favours from the 
Emperor. He had little capadily for 
the office of war minister, but lie never 
disputed N.’s will, and pleased him by 
Ihis invelerate ilattery. Upon the 
occasion of Mallei’s conspiracy in 
1812, during N.’s absence in Russia, 
he lost all presence of mind, and 
showed himself alike destitute of 
courage and talent. He neither fore- 
saw the dang'er nor could he repress 
it when it came to light ; bul after 
others had secured the safely of Paris, 
he endeavoured to make amends by 
the severity of his punishmcnt.s. 

In rSt/V, findlvag that N.’s sitvraiion 
was dcsperalc, Clarke went over to 
the Bourbons, and wa.s ranked among- 
the new peers. On the disemliarkalioti 
of Bonaparte from Elba, the King 
gave him the appoinlmenl of minister 
of war, bat ho was entirely at a los.s 
how to act, and no one could have 
done less to impede tlie usurper’s pn-o- 
gress. After the second Restoration 
he was again made minister of war, 
but he became very unpopular and 
was dismissed in 1817, having- been 
presented with a marslial’s baton and 
appointed governor of the fifteenth 
military division at Rouen. lie died 
on 28 Oct. 1818. 

General Clarke’s talent was cer- 
tainly not military ; but he is admitted 
to have been laborious and painsttiking- 
in his dutie.s. He was pompou.s in 
manner, narrow-minded and vain, anti 
is said to have boasted that he wa.s a 
lineal descendant of the Plantagcnets. 
He served N., according to his lights, 
faithfully; and the Emperor always 
refused to listen to any aspersion.s east 
on his fidelity, although at the same 
time quite aware of his limitations and 
weaknesses. "Clarke’s chief merit,” 
he said, “was that of being a good 
man of business.” 

Clary, D^sSr^e-Esjgemie ( 1777 - 
1860 ). — She became the wife of Ber- 
nadotle {q.v.) and subsequently tlie 
Queen of Sweden, and i.s known to 
fame chiefly by reason of her being 
the obje,ct o-f N.’s early love. She was 
born on 9 Nov. 1777, the daughter of 
Franpois Clary and Franpoise Ro.se 
Sornis, Her father is descrilted ns 
both a wealthy banker and silk mer- 
chant of Marseilles, while- her elder 
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sister Julie had maicicd Joseph Bona- 
parte. When N. was slaying at Mar- 
seilles with his family lin 1795, Joseph 
and hiis wife planned a mairiage 
between N. and Ddsirde, aged 
eighteen. Apart from this, however, 
the two were mutually atti acted, and 
when he left Marseilles letters passed 
between them. But when the tide in 
his iorluncs arrived Josephine dazzled 
his vision, and Mdlle. Clary faded 
before the greatei attraction. 

N., howevei, was incapable of for- 
getfulness, and a ccitain remorse and 
desire to malve reparation henceforth 
distinguished his behaviour to Ddsiide 
Clary, But on her paiL she was em- 
bittered and developed a petty spite, 
which no doubt largely influenced her 
husband Bernaclottc, who oould never 
forgive N. for having' won his wife’s 
love. But before this alliance N., 
when at Milan in 1797, devised a mar- 
riage for her with General Duphot. 
7 ’his arrangement was concurred with 
by the family, and D^sir6e was bc- 
tiothcd to Duphot. But tragedy inter- 
vened, and a few days before the 
marriage was to have taken place the 
young officer was killed in the riot at 
Rome (28 Dec. 1797) before the eyes 
of his betrothed. After this she re- 
jected seveial suitors, but at last 
accepted General Bernadottc and 
married him. Though N. had never 
truly cared for this prigg'ish yet astute 
man, he wished the bride all happiness, 
and thereafter looked upon Bernadottc 
as a member of his family, to have 
favours showered upon him and to be 
forgiven his many acts of duplicity. 
Meanwhile, Desirtic called Josephine in 
public “that old woman,” whom she 
could never forgive for her marriage 
with N., and when he returned from 
Eg’ypt besought him to stand god- 
father to her son, to wiliom he gave the 
name of Osoar, in allusion to his 
admiration of Ossian- 
The advantages of this connexion 
with N. were enormous for Berna- 
dotte. N, himself said : “ Bernadotte 
may thank h'is marriage for his 
marshals baton, his principality of 
Ponte Corvo and his crown. His 
treacheries under the Empire were 
overlooked on the .same grounds,” 
There is little doubt that D<Ssir 4 e 
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Bernadollc's love for N. never waned, 
but a revengeful tccling towards him 
certainly was alsoi piescni. When 
Bernadottc was elected hereditary 
Prince of Sweden a peculiar lack of 
delicacy marked her conduct. To the 
unextinguished passion for N., Mme. 
dc Remusat attributes the fact of the 
Piincess’s tefusal to leave France and 
her dislike of Sweden, where she was 
never a favourite. Regarding that 
country she .said : “ I thought that 
Sweden, like Ponte Corvo, was merely 
a place from which we were to take 
our title.” As soon as possible she 
was bade lin Paris in her house in the 
rue d’Anjou, actually having' the 
effrontery to stay there while her hus- 
band was plotting with Russia. N., 
with great delicacy, intimated his 
opinion of her conduct through the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, saying 
he regretted she should have returned 
to Pails without permission, that her 
behaviour wa.s contrary to etiquette, 
that her absence from her husband at 
such a crisis was unseemly. Of this 
mc.ssage she insolently took no notice, 
but went on making her preparatlions 
for a prolonged residence. At last, 
however, on Uie eve of declaration of 
war N. sent a stronger message 
through her sister, the Queen of 
Spain, that her presence in Paris at 
such a time was scandalous. 

With unsurpassed impertinence, and 
talcing advantage of N.’s indulgence, 
D6sk6e remained, entertaining her 
friends with great parade, dressing 
luxuriously, going' to drink the waters, 
slaying at Aiiteuil, then back to Pari.s 
to the round of gaiety. She frankly 
said that she did not sec why Berna- 
dotte should be blamed for his atti- 
tude towards N, or called a Iraitor. 
Authorities, well informed of matters 
behind the scenes, state, however, that 
this ingenuousness of hers was but a 
mask to the fact that she was her 
husband’s willing agent lin Paris and 
intermediary between him and Talley- 
rand and Fouchd. 

She wa.s gayest of the gay when 
Paris Sn received the Tsar; she 
was in the capital during the Hundred 
Days, and on the eve of Waterlno, 
according to Masson, ordered from 
Leroy ” a nankeen riding-habit and a 
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cambric dressing--g-own tiimmed with 
Valenciennes.” 

In 1820 Mme. cle Rt^musat wrote: 
“The Queen of Sweden is still living- 
in Paris, though in strict retirement.” 
And there in i860, in the liouse given 
to her and her husband by N. she died 
at the advanced age of eighty-thiee. 
After her dealh her corrc.spondence. 
with N. was found among her posses- 
sions, evidently treasured by the 
woman who had never forgotten her 
love nor forgiven the slight. 

Clary, Julie Marie (1771-1845). 

'Wife of Joseph Bonaparte ; si.sler of 
the above. Her marriage took place on 
i Aug. 1794, the bride’s dowry lieing' 
£6,000. She wa.s the favourite 
daughtei--in-law of hfine. Mdre, and 
according' to the Ducliessc d’Ahrante.s 
was a perfect angel of goodness. She 
was alsoi highly thought of jiy N. 
becau.se she was not of an intriguing' 
disposition, besides which he, had great 
re.spect for her judgnieat. .She depre- 
cated the advice given to Mario Louise 
to leave Paris, saying that this was a 
great mistake, for had the Empress 
remained she might have pre.servcd 
the throne for her son, 3 f not for her 
husband. After the downfall of N. 
Joseph went to America, but hi.s wife, 
who.se health was always dclicato, 
could not accompany him. They wore 
re-united, however, before his death. 
She died in 1845. 

Olausel, BeftmneJ, Comt© and 
Mas’shal of Franc© (1772 - 1842). — 
Was born at Mirepoix Ari^ge, and 
entered the army at an early age. 
Distinguished. him.self in the Spanish 
and Italian campaigns -which followed 
quickly in succes.sion from 1791 to 
1803. His fighting qualities were of 
the first order, and his strategic skill 
ranked higili. Brought to the notice 
of N., he was decorated, and served 
in the Penin.sular campaigns of 1810 
and 1811. At the siege of Burgos the 
following year he displayed much 
courag'c, and succeeded Marmont in 
command, conducting the retreat with 
marked ability. On the first Restora- 
tion in 1814 he submitted to the Bour- 
bons, but very reluctantly, and when 
N. escaped from Elba Cl-ausel hastened 
to jo-in him. Duting the Hundred 
Days he commanded the army -which 


defended the Pyrencc.s’. After Water- 
loo he refused to recognise llie Bour- 
bon goivernincnt, for which ho was 
dcckucd a traitor by the Royalist.s and 
condemned to death, but managed to 
c.scapc to yVrnciicn. Permitted to 
return to France in J8ig, be was re- 
instated, and created a marshal of 
France, and commanded in the 
Algerian Expedition. He rcsig-ned his 
post after the capitulation of Con.stan- 
tinc, wiherc hi.s soldiers .sulfercd great 
hardship.s and for which lie was 
blamed. For the re.sl of his life be 
lived in relirement, and died at 
Seconrrion, Gar'onne, in 1842. 

Olavering, Claire ( 177 e?- 1804 ). 
— Married to .Sir Thoma.s John Claver- 
ing eighth baronet ol 

Axwcll and (Ireeneroft, Durhain ; was 
the friend of Las Case.s (q.v.), and the 
one to whom N. iiddrcssed his Lcllerx 
from the Cape. According to Extinct 
Peerages, Lady Clavcriug was the 
daughter of Jean de Gallai.s dn la Ber- 
nardinc, Comte dc la Sable, of Anjou, 
but contemporary Kugli.sh gossip, 
violently anti-French, said that she wtoi 
the daughter of a wax-chandler, or, 
again, the daughter of tlie person who 
let lodgings iin Angers to I'honms 
Clavering, living there to learn Freneb. 
The marriage look place Iin Aug. I7<)i, 
and the bridegroom; succeeded to the 
baronetcy soon afterwards. She be- 
friended the Comte Las Ca.scs Wiheu an 
6migr^ in England and in the depths 
of jjoverty. lie heenmo tutor to her 
children, and she assisted him in many 
ways, notably to puhli.sh his Geo- 
graphical and liisloricat A tlas, whicli 
brought lilm, finanditil return bcside.s 
repute. When Las Case.s became an 
admirer of N.’s and followed him to 
St, Helena, the friendship and rorre- 
.spondence between him and his bene- 
factress ■wa.s unbroken. It wa.s a letter 
to her, beside.s one. to Prince Lucien, 
which, being found on a .servant of Lafe 
Cases, caiuscd the l.attcr’.s liantsliraenf 
from St. Helena, The letter was 
simply a friendly one, a.skitng her to 
forward the other to Lucien, nnd is 
addressed to her hoti.se in Portland 
Place. Through Las Cast's N. ihearti 
of Lady Clavering and her kindness, 
and conceived the klett of addre,.s,shig' 
what is really hisS defence to her. She 

iss 
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liad thice children, William Aloysiua 
(1800-72) ; Clara Anna Martha, in 1826 
married to Gmieral Baron de Kuyff of 
Brussels ; and Anna Catherine, married 
fin 1821 to Baron de Montfaucon of 
Avig-non. Lady Clavering' died in 
1854, havingf seen Ihe revolutions 
which placed Louis Philippe and later 
Napoleon III. on the throne of France. 

CockbarMi, Sir George, Baronet 
(1772 - 1853 ). — British admiral, who 
in 1815 was appoiinted to command 
H.M.S. Northumberland, which con- 
veyed N. and hi.s suite toi St. Helena. 
Before tran.sferring- N. from the Bellc- 
rophon to the Nor thumb erlanJ tlie 
admiral ordered his secretary to 
examine the effects of the ex-Emperor 
and those of his suite. This was done 
with the utmost delicacy, but was 
looked upon as an unnecessary and 
insulting- act by N. and his followers, 
N. observing that he would rather M.s 
belongings were thrown into Ihe sea. 
Las Cases repeated this statement to 
Cockburn and implored him to u.se hi.s 
discretion. But the admiral was in- 
BMrable, taking up from the first the 
part he meant to play with deliberate 
intent. He had had' his order.s to dis- 
arm N.’s suite, search their baggage, 
and seize any money or papers whioh 
might aid Bonaparte to e.scape a 
second time, Cockburn carried out his 
instructions to the letter ; and, more- 
over, added a few further re.striclions 
of his o-wn. The ro.spect -which had 
been shown to tlie Emperor 00 board 
the Bellerophon had been severely 
condemned by the English ministry, 
and Cockburn’s orders were more 
stringent than those formerly issued. 
The cx-Emperor was neveriheless 
treated with Oiumanity and considera- 
tion, and i.s known to have held dis- 
cussions both political and personal 
with the admiral. Las Cases, -whose 
account of this period can be most 
relied upon, deals very thoroughly 
with the character of the treatment 
Inlliclcd by the admiral. The 
familiarity he endeavoured to affect 
towards N. and the numerous slights 
and erobarra.ssment.s he put upon him 
were never forgiven, and, Indeed, 
these unpleasant episodes, recorded by 
evei-y historiaii up to the p're,sent day, 
.still remain in evidence against (him. 
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On arrival at Si. Helena he conducted 
the ex-Emperor to a little cottage 
known as “The Briars,” where he re- 
mained for two month.s while the I'csi- 
dence destined for hi,s future accom- 
modation was being renovated. To 
Long wood then they soon repaired, 
and Cockburn marked out a triangle 
covering some twelve miles of area as 
the extent of N.’s rccrealion grounds. 
This step was very necessary, but it 
provoked the warmest censure from 
Las Cases and other members of N.’s 
suite, who declared that the admiiral 
took these precautions for “hi.si own 
per.sonal caprice.” N., however, the 
chief personage concerned, seemed 
pleased with Longwood, and from 
Cockburn’s own description it does not 
seem to have been the most unpleasant 
of places of detention. The admiral 
caused a British flag to be hoisled on 
their stepping ashore, to prevent any 
American ship effecting' the prisoners’ 
escape. He alsoi di.spatched seventy- 
five foreigners to the Cape whose pre- 
sence at St. Helena was undesirable. 
He set himself early to the task of 
silencing any manifestations of undue 
respect which Lhe demonstrative 
attendants surrounding N. might essay 
to .show. The title of “general ” was 
substituted for that of “emperor,” and 
individuals who dared to oppose this 
order were immediately arrested. On 
the arrival of the goveritor. Sir Hud, son 
Lo'we, Admiral Cockburn’s responsi- 
bilities came to an end. In spite of 
Cockburn’s unbecoming qualities, N. 
had a marked predilection for the 
admiral, while Las Cases impartially 
.sums up his characteristics and 
ascribes to him generous and delicate 
senfiiments, but condemns his capri- 
cious, irascible, vain and' overbearing 
manner. “ He is a man who is accus- 
tomed to authority and who exerci.ses 
it ungraciously, frequently sub.stituting 
energy for dignity,” During his 

sojourn on St. Helena Cockburn enter- 
ta'ined on a largo scale, and his depar- 
ture on 19 June rStC was unlivensally 
regretted, crowds flocking to the sea- 
shore to see the last of the Nofthum’ber- 
land. 

Code Nai^ol6on,— This scheme of 
]aw,s, -which was knowtt first as the 
Code Civile dcs was in- 
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slituted on 30 Vcntose in the 
year XII. (3t March iSoii,). Three 
years later, in Sept. 1S07, it was en- 
titled the Code Napoleon. Once more 
in 1818 its former name was be.stowcd 
upon it, but in 1853 the title of Code 
NapoUon was ag'ain restored to il, 
although N. ihimself cannot he said to 
have taken a very important part in 
its framing. Such a code was pait of 
the programme of the constitution of 
1791, but the Revolutionary as.seniblies 
were not successful in framing more 
than a few laws, which were after- 
wards lincorporated in it. No coheicnt 
sohemc. was formulated until the Con- 
vention, when the raateiiat which had 
been collected in Royalist times waa 
sifted and such part.s of it as seemed 
desirable adopted. What wa.s common 
to the whole of French law wa.s ex- 
tracted fromi a va.st mass of legal 
literature. 

The Roman law, upon which French 
jurisprudence was, of course, based, 
had been considerably simplified in the 
works of Dornut, and to some extent 
Sn those of d’Auguesseau, the framer 
of the gnmdes ordontiances ; but the 
laws preserved in these works did not 
agree with revolutionary ideas, 
especially as regards the holding of 
piroperties, inheritiuice and so forth. 
Cambaedr^s instituted two schemes for 
the Coda Civile, and under the Direc- 
tory was responsible for a third, and 
5 t may be said that the Code in some 
measure traces it.s evolution back to 
these. The very day succeeding the 
coup d'dtat of 18 Brumaire, pro- 
visional councils and two legislative 
commissions were appointed to draw 
lip a .sdherne for the Code Civile. For 
this Code Jacqueminot was largely 
responsible. Under 'ils scheme the 
government was responsible for all 
laws which were prepare'd by the 
council of state, practically all of whom 
were men well suited to codify legal 
measures. The texts of the various 
measures were discussed competently 
and sufficiently. N. 's part in the codi- 
fication took place in the discussions 
of the general assembly of the council 
of state, of which he was chairman. 
The suggesfions he made are of abid- 
ing interest) but although this great 
body of law bears his name, it is an 


etror to consider its provisions a.s being 
his personal W 07 k. 

It may be said that the Code suc- 
cessfully combines the two somewhat 
incongiuous elements of ancient 
French law and revolutionary law. It 
'is l>y no means a compromise. 
Adverse criticism has discovered in il 
a lack of method, and has stated tha( 
its logic is not at all .strong, but it 
cannot be said to he weaker in this 
re.spcct than tiny other juridical 
sy.slem. As the work of men whom 
the Revolution powerfully inlliienccd, 
il (is naturally weak in its provisions 
regarding- personal property. 'I'hc 
relations between master tmd scrviint 
arc also by no means .strongly repre- 
sented in it. In 1904, on its centen- 
ary, a commission wa.s nomlnaterl to 
revise it, especially a.Si regards its pn>- 
vision.s concerning' modern economic 
question .s. 

Not only has tlie Code Civile jiower- 
fully influenced French law, but it has 
served as a model for numerous 
foreign sy.slcm.s of jurisprudence. 
Thus Belgium has pre.scrvcd it, and 
the Rhine provinces adhered to it until 
the linslitulion of the Gcimnn Umpire. 
The clearness of (its provisions and the 
spirit of equity which runs through 
them have in.spired its adoption by 
many later codes, a.s, for example, 
those of Portugal, Italy, and Holland. 
Spain and .some of the South Ameri- 
can republics have also framed their 
legal standards upon il. 

A period of calm followed the Itattle 
of Marengo, and N., seizing the oppor- 
tunity, resolved to draw up a projea-t 
of a Civil Code. To this end he 
appointed a committee of four lawyers, 
Tronchet, Portalis, PrAanicneu and 
Maleville. The fir.sl two may be said 
to have represented the driving force of 
the committee ; Maleville was a capable 
and even dislinguished lawyer, tnU his 
powers lay lin tlie direction of legal 
commentary; Prdamcncu, on the other 
hand, was adroit and pliant. Tronchet 
was president of the Cotir da cas.'snHon, 
and was a man of sound learning and 
perspicacity, gifted with oon.sklcrable 
caution. Tllie draft of the Coda C'hHle 
was completed in four months, and 
printed on 1 Jan. 1801. By N.'.s 
orders it was then sent to the law- 
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cx>uils, which were linviited to submit 
their criticisms and observations in tlic 
course ot the next three montlis. The 
icviscd result was then sent to the 
Icg-islativc section of the council of 
state, of whom Portalis and Thibau- 
deau were members. Then it was sub- 
mitted title by title to the a»uncil. 
It was at this stag-c that its piovi&ions 
lir.st came under the notice ot N., who 
presided over thirty-five ot the eigihty 
sitting's devoted to the Civil Code. He 
had little Icg'al learning, hut his 
luxiuiiant Sntelligence and lively power 
of concrete vision, no less than his 
political insight, permitted him to con- 
tribute to the di.scuSsioa in a most 
trenchant manner. Nothing' that he 
proposed but boie the mark of gcniius; 
sometimes, perliaps, his imagination 
spurred him to the proposal of 
measures whicli however altruistic 
were little .suited to the purpose of 
everyday legislation. We can hardly 
expect the langnagc of Loere, tlic 
clerk of the council, in its lucticulou.s 
correctnc.ss to have been the current 
phraseology of N. It i.s not likely that 
in his cold and precise lang-uago we 
can find the ardent spirit of genius 
which animated the FitsL Consul in 
thc.se days of law-making. Tihibau- 
deau relates with what ease N. seized 
the point of a question, how just were 
hisi ideas, how forceful his reasoning'. 
He frequently surpassed the great 
jiirist.s by wliieh he was .surrounded 
by the turn of hi.s phrase and the 
originality of his cxprcs.sions. Behind 
the dreamer all the same was the hard- 
headed man ot common sense, who 
would not permit himself to be bound 
by mere legal rule, but who kept con- 
stantly in view the gutin and loss of llie 
stale, the political aiivantages and clis- 
advantagres to France. “You act a.s 
law-makers,” he cried once, "not as 
.statesmen. It is by speaking to the 
soul that men are clealrified. 1 first 
thought,” he continued, “that it vvould 
be possible to reduce laws to simple 
geometrical dcmcmslrations, so that 
whoever could read and tie t'wo ideas 
together would be capable of pro- 
nouncing on them, but I jtimost imme- 
diately convinced myself that this was 
an ah.s'urd idea.” 

As each title of the Code passed the 
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council it was submitted .successively 
to the ti'ibuuaU' and the lcgi.sJalure. 
Many objection.s were made, so many 
in fact that the First Consul' wa.s 
deeply chagrined, and an end was put 
to open debate in the House, d he 
titles of the Code were hencet'orth to 
be submitted to the legislative sectio-n 
of the tribunate, which was to com- 
nicnt upon it to that section of the 
council rc.spon.siblc for Unit portion of 
the draft. Should there not be agree- 
ment a conferenee was to be held under 
the presidency of Cainbact'rtl;.';, and Ibe 
clauses there settled were 1o be re- 
mitted to the council, once moie dis- 
cussed, and then ini their final .shape 
expounded to the legislature by llii'ce 
eoundllor.s. This method hastened the 
whole work, and on 21 March 1804 the 
Civil C(m 1 c became law. 

The first 1 u>ok of the Code Civile 
treats of “persnn.s,” the second of 
“goods and the various kinds of pio- 
perty,” and tlie third of the “various 
modc.s in which propeily is ucfiuired.” 
Under tlic fir.sl laws <’if mari-iag'c, tho.se 
regarding children, jiidiciai .sejjaral ion 
and divorce are treated with g'roal full- 
no.s.s, as arc tho.se of civic right. It 
i.s impo.ssible in .such an article as IIUkS 
to debate the .separate details of law 
which coniiHi.se the Code, and lit must 
sulfice to remark that although the 
grmiiHhvoi'k of the law of “person.s ” 
is coloured by rcvoltilionaiy ideas, it 
is still founded on common .sense and 
equity. It is, indeed, astoni, slung that, 
con.sidcring llie basic with which it 
wa.s framed, the Code exhibits .such a 
largeness of vicAV and such wisdom as 
regards its minutim. It ha.s been 
criticized igion economic grounds a.s 
too favourable to the Mib-divt.siou of 
property, but one must recollect in 
such a connexion the .slate of public 
opinion of the periotl, which was still 
.strongly revolutionary, so that it was 
with thegreute.st difficulty that N. was 
enabled t-o pre.ses-ve for inclusion the 
permission of entail to one degree. 
Privileged linherjtanco of every kind 
was an aboinijialion lin tlie cye.s of Ihc 
French people td the time, Nor is the 
position of wotnen very strong in the 
Code, I'hu.? a widow was- not per* 
miLted to .succeed to herhu.sband’s pro- 
perty until all his nelalions had tafceitr 
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tlieir share. There is also much dis- 
proportion and omission, and there 
■were cases of a subject being disciassed 
in the council and then permitted to 
lapse. But haste, negligence and other 
considerations notwithstanding, the 
achievement is undoubtedly a gTcal 
■one. 

Without the personal force of N. 
lit may well be said that the Code Civih' 
could never have come into existence. 
Well estimating" the nature of the 
legal mind, he clearly sawi that if he 
•were to remit the framing" of its pro- 
visions to a body of profc.ssional 
lawyers, it "would not have been com- 
pleted in his time. Hi.s 'impatience i.s 
iully justified in ttii.s re.spect. To his 
intelligence and to his knowcdg'c of 
iuimanity arc due several allcralions in 
the code of a humanitarian character, 
sucli as " the "vvell-to-do father always 
■owes maintenance to his children.” 
He also eloquently protc.sted that the 
deaf and dumb should be permitted to 
marry. He framed the definition of 
domicile. He advocated a more 
advanced age for legal marriage than 
that of the old French law. The 
general) interests of the people and of 
the state were ever in his mind in the 
framing of the Code, and it is not too 
•much to say that iiis linfiuence stamped 
itself upon French family life, civil 
equalit}', and national security. 

Code of Civil Procedure 

At the time the council of slate was 
elaboi'ating the Code Civile a commis- 
sion was at work upon civil procedure. 
The deliberations of this body were 
published in submitted to the 

■courts of appeal and the Cour de cussco- 
tion, and after revision by the com- 
■mission examined by the legislative 
section of tlie council of state, then 
■submitted to the full council, placed 
before a section of the tribunate, and 
'finally voted on in the legislative body 
"in April 1806. The council showed 
but little interest in the work which 
ha'd' been framed by a number of prac- 
ti.sing judg'es and lawyers, "whose aims 
were narrow, and the result of whose 
•deliberations was not a little obscure. 
AH questions relating to judicial com- 
'petence had been excluded by the com- 
fshissioo, and it did not attempt to 
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settle the procedure of the oomnicrcial 
courts nor that of llic Cour de ens'sa- 
tian. Its task was to bring the 
civil procedure of the ordinary courts 
into harmony with the Civil Code, to 
simplify ami revise older formations 
of law, to review revolutionary legis- 
lation and proccssc'.s of distraint. The 
fust part of the work is entitled ''Pro- 
cedure before the courts,” and the 
second “Diverse procedures " ; the first, 
lacks system, while the other deals 
with so many varfed subjects thal its 
arrang-cmcnl appeans extremely faulty. 
Yet it is not without merit, e.specially 
a.s regard.s the innovations it brouglU 
idjoul. The gieat part of it li,s founded 
oa the rules of the old riigirnc, and per- 
haps the only rcvolul ionary inlluencc 
that may be observed in it are the 
pimvllsions relating to conciliation pro- 
ceedings. It is very full of precautions, 
and enjoins a profusion of dociuueiUs, 
together with extreme .slowness and 
costliness. It is to ti grctil extent a 
revcr.sion to the cautious formalism of 
the seventeenth centtiry. One of its 
chief fr.imers, Pigeau, was a lawyer 
of extreme wi.sdom, who practised lin 
the chaleUt which had been ttbolished 
by the Revolution ; but notwithstand- 
ing an enormous amount of attempted 
revision, the course of business in the 
French civil court is still substantially 
determined by the provisions here laid 
down. 

Criminal Code 

In May 1801 a commission had been 
appointed to draw up a Criminal Code. 
Its labours culminated in a draft which 
comprised both penal law and criminal 
procedure, which preserved thic. jury 
and which had many points of 
.slm'Uarity to English law; but out of 
seventy-five courts only twenty-six pro- 
nounced in favour of the retention of 
the jury. A list of fundamental ques- 
tions was prepared by order of N. 
relating to criminal law and procedure. 
Some of these were : Should the jury 
be preserved ? How should it be con- 
stituted? On what grounds should 
objection be taken to a juror? And so 
forth. An animated debate followed 
upon these points. Capital punish- 
ment and imprisonment for life were 
passed without discussion. Confisqa- 
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tioti was advocated by N. and 
carried, but the main debate centred 
round the jury question. Most 
of the speeches were adverse to 
tlie ictenlion of the jury, but N.’s 
personal views on the subject were 
linal. He showed how a tyrannical 
government could intluence a jury more 
easily that it could a judge; that given 
public trial and counsel for the defence 
it wa.s superfluous. Organized crime 
would always require exceptional 
courts. The retention of the jury was 
voted in principle, but it wa.s decided 
that its membens should be named by 
the prefect from the electoral colleges, 
and that its verdict should go by an 
absolute majority. The council then 
set to work to discuss the draft code. 
Twelve of its sessions had been held 
when it was disturbed by the inter- 
vention of N. He had pleaded before 
for the establishment of courls like 
the old Parian ents, but his idea did 
not find favour with the council. “It 
is necessary,” said N. “to form great 
a^rporations, strong 'in the reputation 
conferred by a knowledge of civil law, 
strong in members above private fear.s 
and considerations, in order that they 
may cause the g-uilty to turn pale and 
may communicate their energy to' the 
prosecution. It is necessary, lin fact, 
to organize the prosecution of crime.” 
But the council staled that in their 
view the proposed change would kill 
the jury idea and that the jury w'as 
working better as lime advanced. N. 
then withdrew his plan. Twenty-five 
sitting’s of tho council had been held, 
over eleven of which N. had preividcd, 
and after 20 Dec. 180^ the work of the 
commission was intermittent, and it 
was not ordered lO’ resume its lalxiurs 
until Jan. 1808. The que.stions which it 
had adopted in i8o<:i were renewed. N. 
criticized the Jiuy of Accusation out of 
existence, but the Jury of Judgment 
was permitted to remain. The great 
question of tho amalgamation of civil 
and criminal justice remained. N. was 
l>ent upon the institution of judges of 
assize, and determined that the powers 
of the prefect, which were very great, 
should bfe curtailed. Pecentralizallofi 
was his plan. In dealing with this 
Code, N. not only theorized with the 
greatest brilliance, but even proposed 
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two laws which he had personally 
draltecl. Day by day he presided until 
the scheme passed in Ocl., 1808. 

Penal Code 

A Penal Code had, of course, to he 
Instituted before the Code of Criiminal 
Procedure could be pul into lorcc, and 
in Oct. 1808 the government addressed 
itself to this task. Some penal ques- 
tions had already been settled; for 
example, capital punhshment and im- 
prisonment for lite had been admitted 
as necessities. Minimum and maxi- 
mum penalties had also Ijccn fixed for 
each crime. The task now taken in 
hand was the revision of the Code of 
rygi, wdiich was accomplished in forty- 
one sittings, and the Penal Code was 
decreed on 2 Feb. i8io. N. presided 
on one occasion only, and gave it as 
his opinion that laws briefly stated, 
leaving' considerable discretion to the 
judges and the government would be 
a good policy to go upon, as “men 
had compassion and the law had not.” 
It cannot be said, however, that N. 
erred on the .side of clemency, for 
the Penal Code is stringent and even 
lin places barbai'0'U,s. It must be Iwrne 
in mind, however, that it was «im- 
pilcd when the memory of the crimes 
of the h'rench Revolution were fresh 
in the mind.s of men. The penalty of 
confiscation which had been excluded 
from, the Code of 1791 was restored, 

was that of “branding.” The hand 
of tlte parricide was to be cut off before 
the death .sentence. Those condemned 
to hard labour were given the most 
arduous tasks. They were to be tied 
two and two, drag-ging a ball at thdii' 
feet. The death penalty was to be in- 
fiicled not only for murder, but for 
t-heft and brigandage, for (x>rruj>tiori 
and perjury where the lives of Sniiocent 
peoples were imperilled by such. The 
horror of crime in this Code is well 
balanced by the horrors of the punish- 
tnent inflicted. It lis such a Code as 
could; never have been hisUtuled under 
popular or democratic government, 
and displays in nearly every line of 
its provisions the hand of the despot, 

Cornmercial Code 

Commercial courts had !<»ig saf in - 
France, and a commission had 
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sitting in 1789 to investigate the com- 
meicial law of the countiy. The Revo- 
lution had, of course, put a period to 
its labouis, whicli were resumed liy 
command of N. in 1801, when a com- 
mittee of six was appointed to prcpaie 
a hiifficicnt Code. Tlio draft anangeti 
by Llicm VOS submitted to the law 
couits and to the commercial councils 
and tribunaLs, who revised it, and then 
remitted it back to the eommitlcc. By 
an enor, however, the icvisod Code 
was handed to the section ol the In- 
terior instead of to the leg'islative sec- 
tion of the council of stale, and was 
pig'CO'n-holed for a number ol year.s, 
only to be pulled out after the com- 
mercial scandal which arose upon the 
failuie of the him of R(!-camier in i<So6. 
Tn Aug. 1807 it was finally completed. 
Four sc-ssions, held at St. Cloud, be- 
ginning- at 7 a.m. and lasting till the 
evening, gave N. a good oppotlunity 
of addro.s.sing himself to this task, and 
of applying' his natural wisdom, in- 
aiglit and common sense to the affairs 
of civil life. At the first scs.sion the 
question whether the commercial 
courts should take cog-nizance of all 
eases arising out of promissory notes 
where the .‘•ignntories had declared 
themselves of their intention of being 
bound by the law of commerce. The 
Empcior argued powerfully that mer- 
chants only should be liable to im- 
prisonment for failing- to meet such an 
obligation. “Bankruptcies,” said N., 
“take away men’.s fortunes without 
destroying their hunoui, and that is 
what it is important to destroy.” 
Several memhers of the council 
pointed out that every failure could not 
be supposed tQ> be the result of fraud, 
and the Cc^de sets forth that the 
admiflisl ration of the debtor’s affairs 
Sis entrusted first to agents desig'natecl 
by the court of commerce, and then 
to syndics designated by the creditors, 
until and e.xccpt such evidence emerge 
during the proceedings which may 
lead the presiding magi.stratc toi con- 
sider that the bankrupt should be sent 
before the correctional or criminal 
court. This Code has required more 
amendment than any other part of 
Napoleonic leg'islation. For example, 
in the Fourth Book there is no clau.se 
dealing with imprisonment for debt. 


sixth, Ihc Cade Riiea!, wus 
diafted hut never passed. All Logether 
icpresent a gieat idea — the unity of 
F'loncli law. It is ncc-e.ssaiy Uj tecall 
the cxcilcnient, sttain and almost 
liystci'ia of the times in which these 
Codes vvcie diawn up ere due justice 
can be done to Iheit contents. There 
is a great deal that is botn'ncoi^ about 
the Codes, and their .spiiit is more 
massive Llian s[ia(.i<)us. The position 
of women in them is that ol a child or 
a scmi-.slave; she has practically no 
rights. Again, company law i.s an 
appendage of the niiddle-elass. I'hc 
mlejosls ol the working*- people are by 
no means well piovicled for, and that 
in an age when the echo of (he tevolu- 
lionaiy ciy for libcily was still link- 
ing in men’s cars. But religious 
toleration, rivil equality, the I'tnanri- 
pation of land, the public iiial aiit 
i-claincd by I hem. 

Ooneorda-t.~ See Religion. 

Cor»d6, Louis Henry Joseph, 
Duke of Bourbon (1756 - 1330 ). — 
The* la.sl Riince of Condth When 
quite a young- man he marrieel Loui.se 
of Orleans, and hecanui the latlier of 
the Due d’Enghicn [q.v.], lie fought 
on the Royalist side at the Revolution, 
and during- the Hundred Day.s was the 
leader of ii rising in La Vendf'c. He 
was found dead on 27 Aug. iB^o-- 
hanged on the fastening of his wdadow 
— and it is .su.speeled that he may have 
been a&.sassinatcd. 

Oomsaiwi, Ercoie (t7S7-1824)»«™ 
Italian cardinal antli diitlomalist ; was 
born at Rome on 8 July 1757, 
and edurated at the colleg-e of Cardinal 
York at Fra.scati. His promolion was 
rapid, and in iSoo I’ope Riu.s VH. 
made him a cardinal and scci'ctary of 
state. Consalvi’s royalist tendencies 
made him an enemy of N., but one 
which even the limperor him.self could 
not regard without lear and respect. 
He it was -who concluded the Con- 
cordat with N., and it was mainly 
through hi.s inlluencc that its lermS 
were as favourable to Romo a.s they 
actually were. However, increasing 
friction between the Emperor and 
the Cardinal resulted in the latter’s 
resignation in tB07, though ore 
long N. was ronstrained to offer an 
apology. At the Congress of Vienna, 
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wh'ithci- he went as papal representa- 
tive, Consalvi’s diplomatic skill was 
evident, though it did not avail him 
much. Thereafter he helped tlie Pope 
in the government of the Papal States. 
He died on 24 Jan. 1824. A man of 
■wide culture and outstanding' abilities, 
he was worthy of the ag'c in which ho 
lived. 

Oons-iarat, Berijamin.— N. ’s valet, 
a servant much favoured by Josephine, 
whose private life tmd that of N. he 
illuminated in his Memoirs, a sketch 
of ■tt'hich follows this article. Con- 
stant, regarding whoso career little is 
known, exhibil.s' all the as.surancc and 
self-.satisfaction of the typical man- 
servant in Iiis writings, which are 
nevertheless replete with the worldly 
wisdom of hi.s class and age, and 
sparkle ■with genuine humour and 
native brilliance. 

Memoirs. — 7 'he Memoirs of the 
vivacious yet sen,sible valet arc j>er- 
hap.s among the most entertaining' 
biographical matter which deals with 
N. and tho.se surrounding liim. Con- 
stant pas.sed from the service of 
Eug'6ne do Peauharnais to that of 
N. himself, but one will fiml little 
of history in his writings, wliioli con- 
fine tliemselve.s almost wholly to the 
domestic life of tho.se whom he seiwed 
and their satellites. Con6lanL’.s atti- 
tude towards N. is that of a devoted 
servant and not that of, a critic. Pie 
does' not jiraise or blame, but .simply 
narrates facts in a most inlcrestiing 
manner. Even at the outset Con- 
.stant was inconsolable, left behind, 
as he was, when N. proceeded to the 
Italian campaign. When he rejoined 
N., after ■whom he had hastened, at 
the hospice of St. Bernard, he fol- 
lowed him throug'h Italy. Tlje Baltic 
of Marengo and the death of Desaix, 
at which N. .showed so much grief, 
are alluded to in this part of the 
book. Subsequent to the conspiracy 
which nearly cost N. his life by the 
exploding- of an infernal niiichinc, he 
aslted Constant on going to bed if 
he had been at all afraid, and laughed 
when the valet told him that he had 
been much more put out than tlie 
First Comsul himself. These re- 
miniscences bristle with minor points 
of interest, such as that relating to 


the poor madman who fell in love 
with Ilor1en£iC; and the meeting' of 
the First Consul and his old writing- 
master, wlio turned up one day at 
Malmai.'jon. The Fir.sL Consul a.sked 
him who he was, and he i-eplied : 
“ General, it was I who had the 
honour to give you whiting lessons 
at Brienne.” “And a jolly bad pupil 
you turned out,” cried the First Con- 
sul gaily. “ I must compliment you 
upon your success I ” P’he old man, 
it i.s pleasant I0 relate, wa.s pensioned 
off. 

As becomes a valet, Con.stant has 
much to say Jibout tlie dress of the 
various dignitaries who surrounded the 
consular court. The Fii'.st Con.sul’.s 
uniform, we arc told, was a red coat 
without facing.s and braided with gold. 
I-le retained bift black military rXock, 
and would not wcarii lace cravat. Ilis 
hat was graced with flowing tricolour 
[ilunies. 

Inseniiibly vve enter Imperial limes 
in these Memoirs. Constant became 
head valet, and therefore more in- 
timately acquainted with his master. 
He got a day’s leave, tlie first .since 
his attendance upon N. liegan. At 
(his point, chapter xix., lie intcr- 
polatc.s the Memoirs of a certain lady, 
which tiike up a good many chapters, 
and which there i.s no nccc.ssity to 
outline lin this place. N.’s stay at 
Munich and Stuttgart i.s next de- 
scribed. Portraits of the German 
princes arc cleverly drawn, e.specially 
that of prince Louis of Bavaria, who 
on a visit to Parkis went to sleep at 
(he theatre. The enormous size of 
the King of Wurttcniliurg' also affords 
a hull for the kindly humour of Con- 
stant, as do the antediluvian dresses 
of the Gertnan princesses at stale 
functions. The Empress Josephine 
had much ado to keep from laughing 
■u'hcn among the German princesses 
one was announced “ Cunegonde ” : 
the inedimval ring of the name appears 
to iiave been in keeping with the 
Iady’.s eo.stume, and the Empr(i.ss 
added that when she .saw tbt.s princess 
sitting down she kept (imagining how 
she would look if leaning on one side, 
so absurd were the Gothic panhie?'.^ 
some of the German ladi«S‘dffhc!ted’. 
and the huge ■wigs ih&y stliH ■worCv ' ^ 
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Constant, of course, followed his 
master in his various campaig'ns, and 
when the army of Boulog-ne marched 
towards the Rhine he saw much then; 
which was to occupy his pen in the 
future. The great surrender a1 Uliu, 
when the immense army ot ovt'r 30,000 
men laid down their arms at N.’s feet 
as they filed past him, strongly aliccted 
his imagination. Some of the regi- 
ments were by no means well fed, and 
once when visiting the lines, where for 
over forty-eight hours no ration.s had 
been served out, the Emperor uoliced 
some of the soldiers baking potatoes 
in the ashes. His Majesty took up one 
of the potatoes and began to oat it, 
saying to the grenadier : “ How do you 
like these roast pigeon.s? ” 

The Polish campaign, the B'attlc of 
Eylau, and the, event.s which followed 
these, with all their mingled mi.scry 
and brilliance, are pieture.squely .set 
forth by Constant, who tells, among 
other tluugs, how the Emperor cheated 
at cards and shared his winnings with 
his valet ; how Prince Jerome fell in 
love With, a Breslau aotre.ss, who mar- 
ried his valet; the Emperor’s merri- 
ment during the Battle of Danzic ; 
and describes the interview between 
the Tsar and the Emperor at Tilsit. 
A sad note is struck by the chapter 
on the death of the young Napoleon, 
the son of the King of Hollaiul. The 
vi.sil of the Emperor to Italy i.s most 
strikingly drawn, especially Ihose parts 
which deal with the regatta at Wnioo 
in honour of N., aud the view of the 
piazza at night. Returning to Paris, 
the va.st building schemes of the Em- 
peror were minulely inspected. The 
magnificent f&tes and masked balls 
which now took place, and the dis- 
g'uises which N, assumed at some 
of these, are cleverly described. All 
through this period of comparative 
peace the saying's and doings of the 
Emperor are carefully and .skilfully 
collected. His campaign in Spain is 
the subject of some vivid pages. Con- 
stant tells how once while in Spain 
he was roundly abused by Durrx', ihen 
grand marshal, in the most harsh and 
insulting manner. Constant appealed 
to the Emperor, who sent for the 
marshal. “Look, Marshal,” said N., 
pointing to the valet, “ look into what 
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a state you hare thrown that poor 
fellow. What has he done lo be 
treated Ihii.s? ” 'Fhen, turning to 
Constant, the Emperor .said: “ M. 
Constant, rc.st assured that this shall 
not occur ag'ain.” Shortly after this 
Constant had a violent attack of fever 
at Valladolid, wlrcre he had to be left 
behind. He reached Paris a few day.s 
after the Emperor, just as Talleyrand 
had been thrown into disgrace. The 
campaign of the Rhine and the wound- 
ing of the Emperor, w’hich vvas kept 
dark, is then alluded to, as is the 
attempt upon the limperor’.s life liy 
Slaps. The death of Launes at Ess- 
ling and the distres.s of N. are beau- 
tifully told. The, dreadful sufferings 
which followed the Battle ol Essling 
and the fortitude of (he sufferers 
occupy some space. 

The nc.Kt point of real intcre.st in the 
Memoirs is the divorce of Jo.sei>hino, 
which Con.stant show.s to have been a 
painful sacrifice to the Emperor. The 
dreadful scenes which followed his de- 
cision are touchingly portrayed. N.’.s 
second marriage is described in full ; 
the birth of the King of Rome is 
touched upon and synchronized with 
the death of Constant’s st>n by 
N.’s little-known journey through Hol- 
land and Flanders is interestingly writ- 
ten up, and throws light on a part 
of Napoleonic hi.story which has been 
stnuig'ely neglected. The great Ru.s- 
sian campaign is described from the 
point of view of one who' was close 
to the Emperor at all time.s, and so 
on until the date of lire first abdica- 
tion, through the horrons of Lcipsic, 
and the invasion of France. 

Constant's grief at having been 
charged with the cmbez-zlement of 
100,000 francs, which he had liuried 
by the Emperor’s command, and his 
■disgust at the charge, made him rcfu.sc 
to follow his Imperial master to Elba. 
The false construction put upon his 
conduct he .strongly resents in lus 
Afeinoir.s!, and furnishes many examples 
of hi.s disintere.stedness. Thus end 
these Memoirs, which are replete with 
the most amusing and inleresling' 
anecdotes relating to the Imperial 
career, and which it i.s {mpos.s'ihlc to 
do more than glance at in .such a brief 
survey as the present. Con.stantr 
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appears to have been lionesi, iiononr- 
ablc and unselflbh, and it is not dilli- 
cull to trace his chaiacicr in his 
writings, through which How a veii- 
tablc stream of simplicity, good nature 
and naivety. 

©onstamt Rebecquej Henri 
Benjamiini (1767 - 1830 ). French 
author and politician, ’i'hi.s French 
politician, usually .spoken of .simply ,as 
Benjamin Constant, and who was an 
imiKvrtant figure in the literary world 
of N.’.s clay, was born at Lsuisanno, 
but icceived hi.s ediu'ation in Hrus,sel.s 
and Oxford, .sub.sccpicntly .spending- 
some time in Edinburgh, In 1794 he 
became, accpiainted with Mmc. de 
Stael, with whom he formed wl)at was 
more than a platonic friend.ship. Two 
yeans later he attraeted .some attention 
by hi.s first publication, in laiok form, 
a pamphlet in defence of the Direc- 
torate ; while he wa,s appointed, not 
long afterward, s, a member of the 
Tribunate, Whilst acting in this 
capacity, iiowever, he repeatedly 
.showed himself hostile t0‘ the giowing- 
power of N., his attitude in this 
re.s[)cct being no doubt Iraeciihle in 
.some deg-ree to hi.s iutiinaey with Mine, 
de Stael, and the result evas that Con- 
.stfinl not only forfeited his position, 
but wa.s ordered U> quit France. 
Going accordingly to Ciermany, he 
lived for a while at Weimar, where he 
grew friendly witli Goethe and 
Schiller; while, in 1813 he published, at 
I-Ianover, a hook w'hicli 'augmented his 
reputation in FTance, De Vesprif de 
canquute vt de I'tisiirpatiou daiix leur 
rapporls avec la ci'idli.s'afioih europvrtie. 
'I'he debdrle of the Empire in 1814 
made it possible for him to return (o' 
Paris', where he was rcec-iveal in 
friendly lashion by the. Tsar .'\k*Kan<ler, 
cvho wa.s then .staying in Talleyrand’.s 
hou.se, oppiosilc, the Place clc hi Con- 
corde ; and novF Con.stanl plunged into 
a fresh love-affair, the object of his 
adoration on this occasion being Mmc. 
Rclcamier, at this lime at the height of 
her fame in Pnri.sinn society. Then, in 
the yc,ar of Waterloo, the author issued 
in Loudon hi.s Adolphe, which was 
probably the first real psychologieal 
novel, and which exercised, so profound 
an inllucnoe, on Mmc. dc Statil ; in 
1825 the first volume of another book 


lioni hi.s [X'ti w.is puhlislu'd, De In 
ndi^iou cowiideinU' dans sn souivc. <;ex 
janues, rt scs dhu'Uop pa moils, 'ibis 
i.s the longest ol his wm ks, hut Iw i- 
romcnihcrcd r.dher by his Joiinud 
hitimc, which wa.s not piibli, slic'd in its 
entirety till ullcr hi.s ilcalh. It is 
strange that N., witli all his anxiety to 
enaei the part of Ma'ccna.s, Hhcmld 
have failed to agree with Comstant, 
an<! his ticatuu'nt <if the. author must 
ever be a matlei of icgrct witJi the 
Empcfor'.s counllcss devotees. 

OonstantSn©, PnvIovScN ( 1778 - 
I 831 ). — Cirand DuK'i' and I’.sjirevilclii of 
Russia; wa.s horn on 27 ,\inil 1779, the 
.second son of the 'I’sar Paul, many of 
who.se characteri.stics he inheriti’il. 
He was brought iqi by Jii.s graiui- 
molhcr, the Empres.s t'atherine fl., 
who ('arefully jilanned Ills education, 
am! married him at the age of seven- 
teen to Juliana of Cohmg. 'Ibis 
union turned out most unliapiiily, am! 
his wife returned jierinimentiy to (ieo 
many in 1801, Gonsl ,iiil fne .served in 
his 111 si ('amp.'iign undi'i' Suvimw, 
and so ilistinguished himsdf at Novi 
that hi.s (alher eonlerred on him the 
title of Tsaicvileli. h'or s.i,mie time 
.after T.sar Panl’.s death lu' led a very 
dis.sipaU'd file. In the 1H05; rant- 
paign he held the rommand of tVie 
Iiuperlii! guards, was prc.scnt at the 
Battle of Au.sK'rlitz, and the, retreat of 
his men in, ilii.s eonlliel tv, as the la- 
ginning of the ruul which follovtcd. 
After llu: .signaluri' of llie Treaty of 
Tilsit (1807), Gonslantiue came under 
the infiuonce of N,, whom he grwitly 
admired, and he did everything in JF- 
power to bring lahoiit a I'd-amo- 
Kus.siaii allianeu. lie did nut realis^c 
that N. only desii-ed this alliance tor 
iwlilieal reasons, and even after the 
dLsaslers whii'li fell ujion the l''rciu'h 
.\rfny in 1K12 he .still worker! for thh 
end. During the 1812 eanifi.ugn he 
did not sIhuv to advantage in the 
battles in France and (h'rnKiny, and at 
Dresden he fiiiled ronspienonsly ; Iml 
at La ('htiinpenoi.se he deiwon- 

.sjr.iied hi.s personal hravery. Ife was 
biter entrusted with the di.sripline of 
Poland by his brother AlcxandcM", tsmf 
was made commander-in-ehid’ of tlie 
Ik,ili,sh Armies. In 1820 he manned a 
Polish liidy, mul rtilinquislicd his right 
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to the succession of the Russian 
throne, spending- the remainder of his 
life -within the confines of his adopted 
country. During- the insurrection in 
Warsaw of 1830, Constantine proved 
himself untiblc to cope with the situa- 
tion, and so fur forg-ot his birth as to 
rejoice in the deteats of the, Kus.sian.s. 
He died of cholera at Vitebsk in 1831 
before the suppression of the rising-. 

OonsiiaSat®, The.—N.’s joint and 
sing-ular occupancy of the oflico of 
consul was embraced by the years 
1799-1804. In Nov. of the first ycar 
he formed with Ducos and Siey^.s 
“ an executive consular cornmLssion, 
invested with the full pow'crs of the 
Directory." All three held ccpial 
powers, and the presidency was to 
fall to each in alphahelical order. It 
i.s- plain that such a CQmiTri.s.sion was, 
in reality, nothing' more than a Direc- 
tory ot three. In effect the triumvirs 
exercised the sway of an almost 
unlimited olig-archy, and from their 
cabinet collectively controlled the 
g-ovcrnmental departments, the holders 
of the several portfolios retaining- office 
at their pleasure. Furthermore, the 
Consular Commission laid before the 
Council of Five Hundred and the 
Council of Ancients resolutions which 
it became incumbent upon these bodies 
to cast into a IcgiisluLive mould. 

Supremacy of the Trhunvirate 

The trend of the national leg-i.sLn- 
tion was Ihus definitely fixed by the 
three. The councils might only 
modify the original provi.sicvns of the 
consuls without substantially inter- 
fering with their specific character. 
A .spirit of detachment from party 
animated the con.sular policy, and its 
efforts were directed towards the 
establishment of a lasting internal 
peace, N. took upon himself the 
active administration of affains, while 
Siey&s undertook to plan the con- 
stitution. The lahour.s of the consuLs 
■were hampered at the outset by the 
stale of the national finances, which 
was deplorable. But pacific influences 
■wore at work, and had been set on 
foot prior to the termination of the 
Directory on 18 Brumalre. The 
diouaiiS (fl-v.) Avere temporarily paci- 
fied by d’Hftdouville {24 Nov. 1799). 
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Prior to this the consulate had been 
regarded as a merely provisional 
g-overnmciU, the Directory only stand- 
ing- adjourned to 20 Feb. 1800. 

N. Hastens the Constitution 

Sicyis adumbrated but slowly hi.s 
constitutional alterations, and N., im- 
(Xilienl at the delay, drew mailers to 
a head by insisting upon the immediate 
.sig-naturc of articles which would serve 
as a basis for discussion. These in- 
cluded the appointment of him.sclf, 
Cambacerts and Lebrun as consuls, 
whiil.st Sicyis and Ducos were rnen-ly 
alluded to a.s "fuLui-o senators.” 
Briefly, (he new conslilution was 
framed under Ihrce heads : the elec- 
toral system, the assemblies, and the 
executive. No legislation could be 
orig-inated save by the consnl.s, vvlu> 
also controlled foreign polii'y tind 
finance. The constitiiliou ol the 
council of state was left in an in- 
choate condition, and, in short, llie, 
final veto remained with the Trilmnal. 

N. as First Consul 

The con.suLs were appointed by llie 
senate for ten ycar.s — N,, the First 
Consul, liad practically unlimited sway 
in the matter of suggcslcd leg'i.slation, 
the other two merely existing for j'vur- 
poses of con.sultation. The members 
of the senate, tribunate and leg-i.sla- 
tive body were then nominated, the 
final appointments confronting the 
revolutionary party with a si rung- 
bureaucracy. fi'ho mini.stry was 
ag-ain reconstructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of N., whose in- 
variable policy lit was to con.sult with 
his mini.s'ters in private, avoiding any- 
thing like a cabinet council. There 
was (significantly) no prenuer. On 
18 Feb. 1800 the result of the national 
pHbi.scile for or again.st the new eo-n- 
stifution was published, the constitu- 
tion being" adopted by 3,001,007 vole.s 
against 1,526. 

Local Administration 

The Organization of local adminis- 
tration then proceeded apace, 'riw 
cantons were grouped into arron- 
dissements, 398 In number. T.oral 
autonomy ceased. “The adniinlslra- 
tion and the administered were brcuigbt 
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togclhcr. ” Men of all pailies and of 
a superior type were appointed as 
administrative officials, and on the sur- 
face tlie mfichine of internal govern- 
ment worked smoothly. On tg Feb. 
i8oo N. cstabb.siied himself at the 
Tuileiie.s. In Dec. of that year 
neg'otiatlons were once mote cntcicd 
into with the Chouan.s, ending- in a 
consular proelamatio'n that all of that 
party -who did not lay down their arm.s 
within ten days would be reg-arded as 
rebels. Severe measures followed the 
expiry oi this period, namely, the 
occupation by troops of the affected 
districts, which were .subjected to. all 
the horrors of war. Brune succeeded 
d’Hddouville, and with his occupancy 
of the Chouan districts the move- 
ment collapsed. In Jan. i8cX), in the 
tribunate and the press, pointed allu- 
sion.s were made to the autocratic ten- 
dencies of N., who suppressed no le.ss 
than sixty new.sp.ipcr.s in Paris alone, 
although he himself made use of the 
pres.s to reply to hi.s critics in the 
tribunate. In May 1800 N. set out 
on the second Italian campai.gn 
(q.u.). The victory of Marengo 
added greatly to his popularity. Re- 
turning to Pari.s in July, he bu.sied 
him.self with keeping a watch upon 
the numerous parties which compo.sed 
hi.s legislature. Through an admir- 
able system of police he rendered 
constitutional opposition impossible, 
so that nothing wa,s left to his 
rivals save coi).spiracy. Many plots 
and counterplots were unmasked, and 
not a few more organi^-ed by the 
police in order to entrap the les.s 
wary enemies of the First Consul. 
On 24 Dec. 180a an attempt was 
made upon his life at the opera by 
Chouan leadens, but, although many 
were killed and linjurecl, he escapc'd 
scathless. Above 130 suspects were 
condemned to deportation, but only 
a moiety of these suffered it. This 
incident greatly increased the popu- 
larity of N., -who added fresh laurels 
to hi.s fame by the Treaty of Lun6~ 
ville (q.v.). 

N/s Policy as Consul 
It -was now obvious that his policy 
was to weld the aristocracy of the 
ancien rdgime with the bureaucracy 


of tile Ihance of Lhe Revolution. 
In this he had to conlciul willi the 
legishitive assemblies. Hut on 18 Jan. 
1802 it was clc( ided Iry the senate lhri.1 
tlie eighty tribunes and 240 legi.slalors 
who were continue in olllee oui ihs 
paitial icnewal of these bodies shoidd 
be named by vailc in.slead of being 
selected by lot. The icsult was that 
all the leaders of the oppo.sitiion loft 
the tribunate. An extraordinaiy ses- 
sion of these ulfeelcd bodies was con- 
voked, and the Concordat {q-v.) and 
the Articles Org'anic|ue.s were adopted 
a.s law, 8 April 1803. The Peaec ol 
Amiens (q.v.), 25 Afarcli, also ren- 
dered N. still more popular than 
bclorc. On 26 April 1802 an amnesty 
was granted to the I'ln/qrds by a 
senaiiis constiUuin, spci'ilying those 
classes of d\nigrh who were not to 
piofit by it, those not to exceed a 
tliousand. 

('oin-iiliilc for Life 
N. liarl by tlii.s period made up liis 
mind that be sboiikl be cretiled Fir.st 
Consul for lilc. 1 'he senate agreed, 
a.s a reward for the Tre.ity of Amien.s, 
to apiKiiul him First Consul for the 
ten years following- hi.s then existing 
term of office, but on to May 1R02 
the as.semblie.s yielded, and the con- 
sulate for life wa.s be.slowecl upon 
him. The opptxsition now ctm.sisted 
of ropubitean.s alone, and N., who 
aimed at pcr.sonal power, more and 
more aware that the army was still 
deeply imbued with republicanism, 
dispatched those reginient.s most 
attached to it to San Domingo. 
The generals weie all .strenuou.sly 
opposed to the First Con.sul, lo 
whom they alluded as "the Sultan.” 
The military malcontent.s were rein- 
forced by civilians and intellectuals 
like Mine, cle Slael and CabanLs. 
Bernadotte controlled the group of 
generals, .seconded by Moreau, N,^ 
aware of the growing danger, set 
the police to work, and p. conspiracy 
was engineered, dply " discoveted,^* 
and two officers were executed. The 
generals became active, and; Pranee 
was deluged by pompltlels enbiinhtJtftg 
from the military party aJt4‘' denbUhC'* 
ing N. as a tyrant. Thp reaJi .beads 
of the conspiraey were tbbhihrrGSted, 
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but with characteristic tact N. hushed 
the matter up and dismissed them 
unimpeached. Tlic plebiscite for or 
ag'ainst N.’s appointment as Consul 
for Life was now jiuhlished (2 Aug. 
1S02), and showed 3,<;f>8,885 voles in 
his favour against only 8,374 “noes.” 
N., now in supreme aulhorily, and 
elected l)y the voice of the nation, 
drew up a new con.stiiulion, whicli 
was approved by the council of .stale 
(2 Aug. iBoj). Tlic .senate neceitted 
the men, sure 'uithout di.scussion on the 
same day. 

The Tuileries now wilnes.sed the re- 
vival of tin almost royal state, tind a 
I'cg'ular court wtis e,stal) 1 Lshed therein. 
The sfilon.s were rc-csL;iblishcd on the 
.semi-philo.sopldetil liasis which had 
marked tltem before revolutionary 
times. The iiotivenuv riches of the 
Directory were diserediled. Paris be- 
came once more the repo.siloiy of 
Ituropciin eiilture, art, and fashion, 
and foreigners swarmed in her boule- 
vard.s. Much ye-t remained to be done 
in the provinces, however, hut work 
vva.s abundant aitd v\cll remunerated. 

Finance 

Financial operation.s were badly 
hampered Ity ibo cxi.stcnce of lloat- 
ing- paper, and securities had de- 
preciated. These the treasury a>m- 
menced to cxchang-e for consols. 
This resulted in an incrctise of the 
public debt by q, 000, 000 francs, 
justified, however, by the cxig-encios 
of the situation. But much money 
W'as entering' the treasury through 
War contributions and indemnities, 
and from extraordinary internal re- 
ceipt.s alone the consulate received 
at least 300,000,000 francs. War 
witJi Great Britain broke out afresh 
in May 1802, and a great army 
was concentrated at Boulogne. The 
royali.sts again con, spired. A general 
hoard of public safely was opened 
at the ministry of justice on i Feb. 
1804, and Moreau, who was in reality 
guiltless, was arrested. Georges 
Cadoudal and Pichegru, the royalist 
conspirators, were arrested. A royal- 
ist prince was expected to arrive in 
Paris. The Dued’Enghien (fj.D.) Was 
.suspected, and h'is “arrest” was re- 
solved upon. This was effected at 
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Ftlcnhcim, in Baden, and the Due 
was hroug'hl to Paris, and, after a 
short trial, .shot at Vincennes. An 
immense sensation was created, and, 
profiting" by it and pw.siny .as a bul- 
wark ag'ainsL ('oirspiracy, foreign or 
nulive, N. resolved upon g'rasping 
the sovercig'n power. On 3 May the 
tribunate, iukI on 4 May tlvc senate, 
hailed him as Emperor, and tni the 
xStli his .stains as .such was ratified. 
The consulate had come to an end. 

N.’.s laboui'.s tovvaril.s the reorganiza- 
tion of Franee were not disinterested, 
Init wore undertaken willi a view to 
Ids own e.valtalion. t'realed con.sul 
at a time when the eonntry wa.s worn 
out by interneeine strife, lie ea.sily snr- 
eceded in gaining publie. favour, and 
by deg-rec.s forced hi.s way to ever- 
advancing publie promotion. Atlneh- 
ing himself to no party, he gained 
a reputation for rli.sintci'c.stetlncss 
which was totally misplaced. Tlien; 
but remains lo remark that the genius 
by which he succeeded in reorganiz- 
ing a shattered France wa.s of the 
highest possible order, Both the 
manner and the speed with which it 
was accomplished cxcile unbounded 
surprise and admiration, and if the 
solidity of the work hms been railed 
into question it can hut be indicated 
that after more than a I'cntury 
mucli of it rcmaiiiB unaltered. N. 
was undoubtedly the creator of modern 
!•' ranee, liul it is possible that during 
the nineteenth century .she w;i.s ham- 
pered in many ways liy the legislative 
legacy he bequeathed lo her, which 
was in some way.s more suited lo the 
exigencies of personal control thtm to 
that of a purely democratic govern- 
ment. 

Continervial System.— See Em- 
pire. 

Oopenihajgs'eitii, BaitI© of.— In con- 
.sequence of the Frcya incident (see 
Armeb Neutraiuty), in which a 
Danish frigate of that name, convoying 
merchantracu, had refused the right of 
examination to British warships and 
had been captured with the convoy, 
hostilities broke out between Grent 
Britain and Denmark. Admiral 
Parker, with Nel.son a.s .second in com- 
mand, was dispatched to Danish 
waters, where he arrived In the Catte- 
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g-at on 30 March 1801. Thu [)ancs 
had concentrated all their mcanb rrl 
defence almost before I he city ol 
Coi>enliagcn, a policy which ()hlie:ed 
the Ifiitish to make an attrirk iii)o» a 
well-delendcd position. Numerous 
ve.ssels of war had been turned into 
floating' batteries, and ten .sail ol the 
line accompanied lhe.se. 'Ihe Swedish 
and Ru.ssian fleets, which wore u> have 
assisted the Danish sea-arinanienl, la> 
ice-bound and usdess) in the. hiirliouus, 
a circumstance much in favour of the 
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of the allied lleeL.s. On the ?6th 
Ibirkei atleniptcd the passage ot the 
gieat Belt, hut .several of Ids vessels- 
r,in agiouiid. On the 30! li, however, 
he resolved tt> force the pa.ssuge, 
Nelson Ictuling the; van, I’aik-cr the 
centre, and Oraves the icar. The 
ships of the line Jormod a .single 
column iii the middle of the Olianncl, 
whilst the les.ser vcs.sel.s sailed on r'ithcr 
side lor the purpose of combatting the 
enemy’s hatteneb on the opposing 
loa.sis. Wdien the fleet neared [ilsinoic 



Briti.sh. On ai March the British 
Oovernment had delivered an ulti- 
matum to the Danisli authorities dc- 
inandrtig the withdrawal of Denmark 
from the maritime ronfederalton of the 
neutral powers, arid the opening of 
Danish port.s to British ves.scl.s. The 
reply vouchsafed was to the effect that 
Denmark would not commence hoa- 
tililie.s, but would meet force by force. 
On the 24th the British ambassador 
went on board the fleet, arid a rottnei! 
of war was held, at which Nelson 
advocated appearing before Copen- 
hagen in order to prevent the jutietion 


the fortress of Cronenburg opened a 
heavy fire, but as a comparatively 
weak cannonade came from the 
KSwedibh batteries on the opposing 
coast-litve Parker .steered thither, and, 
avoiding the Elsinore batteries, 
anchored off the Lsland of Huen in the 
middle of the gulf. Parker and Nel- 
son were aware that the Danes 
thought more of the defence of Copep* 
hagen than of preventing the entrance 
of the British fleet into the Baltic, but 
dared not risk leaving suesh a strongly 
fortified place behind them. The bit/' 
was defended not only by the strong 
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Fort Trekronor (Three Crown.s) on the 
right, but also by twenty hulks of 
large vessels, and land batteries on the 
Island of Amag to the left. On 
2 April, Nelson, with nine sail of the 
line, anchored right opposite the 
Danish line, litiving left three .sail 
agrO'Und in his progress up the 
Clwnncl. Me was met with and re- 
turned a dreadful lire, no less than 800 
picre.s of artillery being brought to 
bear on the British line. Nelson con- 
verged Ilia fire upon the Provesfeen, 
■which lie .silenced after killing 500 out 
of aciew of 600. Several other ol the 
floating ballcrics struck him. At the 
other end of tlie line Captain Rkiii wa.s 
stroiif'ly opposed, and Iharkcr, .seeing 
the damage inflicted on hhs divis-ion, 
ordered the battle to cease; Nelson, 
liotvever, ignored the sigtnd, placing 
his gla.s.s to his hlincl eye and affecting 
not to observe, it. In the event the 
rapidity of the Brit'ish lire gave Nelson 
the. victory, aiul he burned, .sunk, 
c'liptured, or drove on shore the entire 
Danish line, leaving Copenhagen at 
the end of the day open to bombard- 
ment. lie then ccMTiinunicatcd with 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, threat- 
ening to sink the vcs.sels which 
.still resisted iinles.s they ceased firing, 
which the Prince agreed to do. 
Negotiations were entered into for a 
.suspen.sion of hostilities, and an 
armistice wa.s concluded by which Den- 
mark quitted the armed neutrality for 
the truce. {Sre Armed NEUTRAury.) 
The Briti.sh loss "was 20 officers (includ- 
ing Riou) and 334 men killed, and 48 
officers and 641 men wounded. The 
Danish lo.ss was estimated between 
1,800 and 3,000, 

0<£rbIr>e£tM, Dahlm^nn, ansi 
Haistpoul, — Three of the com- 
manding' chasseuns of the guard in the 
charge on the Ru.ssian infantry at 
Eylau which .saved the battle. N. 
wrote to Admiral Deeres to have tliree 
frigates put on the stocks to be named 
Dahlmann, Corbineau, and Hautpoul, 
and in the captain’s cabin was to be 
placed a marble inscription recounting 
the brave deeds of the hero from whom 
the vessel was named. 

Coronation of Napoleon.— There 
is no reason to suppose that Bonaparte 
bad more than the most ca.sual interest 


in religion, yet he realized very fully 
that, would he malcc the eeremcHty ot 
his coronation imjirc.ssive and .solemn 
in the eyes of Franco and of Europe in 
gencial, it was essential that the Pojje 
.should play a pait llierein. Mis Holi- 
ness having been appi oached, he con- 
sented k> come, ihoiig'h it apijears that 
he gave this eonsenl r-alhcr reluctantly 
anti largely Ireeausc he tlreaded the eon- 
.scqucaces of a refusal. Feeling (hat 
the meeting btiween himself and the 
Pond If mig'ht be .somcwliat cmliarra.s.s- 
ing for both parties, N. arranged that 
it .slioukl lake place on the road be- 
tween Fonlainebteau and Nemours, ns 
a cliauce incicicnl in (he eour.se of a day’s 
hunting; and while Pius VH, was on 
bis way, thither, great preparations for 
the coronation were going- forward in 
Paris, the prospeetivc sovereign uiani- 
fe.sUiig- a rare sbrevvdne.ss ’m his con- 
duct of these affair.s. For in.slanee, he 
caused the .sword and ln.signia of 
Charlcmag ue. to be brought from Aix- 
la-Chapcltc. to Pari.s, ni-ranging that 
they should figure prominently among 
the decorations at Notre Dame, where 
the coronation was to take place; and 
by thu.s honouring these sacred and 
significant relics he made a strong 
appeal tO' royali.sks, in fact, to all 
people with a .scns'c for the romantic 
and for the glamour attaching to the 
remote day.s of chivalry. Nor did the 
Emperoe .spare money, his own and lii.s 
wife’s coronation robes alone costing 
1,124,000 frniK's; while llie advice of 
hi.s new ma.ster of ceremonies, M. de 
Segur, wa.si carefully collated with hints 
given by many .seion.s of old houses 
now rallying jo the ne,w dynasty, 
counsel being also gladly taken from 
Lo'uis David, 'W'ho, appointed chiVf 
painlcr-in-ordinary to their Imperial 
Highnesses, wa.s charged to paint a 
va.st picture, of the spectacle. 

On the most memorable day of his 
life, 3 Dec. 1804, N. and his consort 
drove to Notre Dame, vast ctowd.s 
flocking to sec and applaud the new 
sovereigtns of France. Josephine- bore 
on iher head a costly diadem of pearls 
and diamonds, her shoulders likewj.se 
being decorated wit!) jewels ; while 
beneath a gorgeous velvet cloak, lined 
with ermine, she wore a dress of white 
satin, lavislily embroidered in gold 
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with bees, for the bee is the crest of 
the Bonapaitcs. I his dicss was in.idc 
m Greek style, being gatheied in 
immediately beneath the bieasts, and it 
showed the Einpicss' slim and grace- 
ful fig-ure to full advantage; while the 
Emperor’s smallness of statuic, always 
so noticeable when he was seen on 
foot, passed almost unobserved as he 
sat in his cauiage. In the hilt of Ins 
sword flashed the famoii-s Pilt diamond, 
and he woie a led velvet coat, not of 
any modem pattein, but of <i shapie 
in vogue in the icrnote times of 
Hcniy IV. ; while over this coat he had 
a clo-ak embroideied with bees. He 
wore the collai ol the Legion of 
Honoiii in diamonds, and a wieath of 
laiiicl enciicled his giave and beautiful 
brnw. 

The checiing gicw loudei and louder 
as the procession made its way <ilong 
the Rue Nicaise, and the Rue St 
Ilouoid, over the Pont Neuf, and 
finally to Notre Dame. Ileie the Pope 
was icady to teccivc the pair, and, 
having .inointed Empeioi and Empicss 
with the holy oil, he ga\e them liis 
pontifical b!es.sing, and offcicd up 
prayei s on their behalf. Then he made 
as if to lift the two ciowna, with in- 
tent to place them on the heads hefoie 
him, but at this junctuie a stiange 
emotion thrilled all the onlookcis— an 
emotion which had not been evoked in 
France for many centuries past — for 
now N. ro.se from hi.s knees, gently 
waved His Holiness aside, and placed 
the crown pioudly on his own head, 
lie then ci owned the Empress. 

It would be wrong to suppose that 
the French po[nilaee were unanimous 
m appioviag Bonaparte’s coionation, 
bewitched though they w'cic by the 
pride, pomp, and splendour accom- 
panying it ; while ill England the affair 
was looked on chiefly with scorn, and 
elsewhere many people derided it. 

Ooironatiorii, First Anniversary 
of N.’s.— The first anniversary of this 
event (z l>ec. 1804) wa.s Austcrlitz, the 
“Battle of the Three Emperors,” 
2 Dec, 1805. At midnig’ht, when the 
Empeior leturned from visiting the 
rodnd of outposts, his soldiers, whom 
he bad taken into his confidence as to 
plans for the impending struggle, 
greeted him in their excitement and 
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.11 dour witli flaming tor flics made ol 
the wisped stiaw which bad loofcil 
their bheltcrs. As N. passed in his well- 
worn grey coat the thousands shouted 
rn wild aidoui, “This is tlie aunivei- 
sary of the coiotuilion; J'lve I’Em- 
pereur'” The illuminations died 
away with the dawn, and in that dawn 
lose “the sun of Austcilitr.” 

Corsica. —This island ol the Medi- 
lenancan and its ohccjucied liistoiy 
must be studied if a concct uiulci- 
standing of its gioat son Napnleotj 



Bonaparte would be arrived at. 
Despite his Ligurian blood he was a 
true Corsican, in virtues as m faults, 
and the eavnonment had moulded him, 
for his family had been settled there 
since the eaily part of the sixteenth 
century. 

Corsica’s geographical |)ositiotv 
furnishes the key to Its racial and 
political history. It lies in th# 
Mediterranean, q miles north of Sar- 
dinia, 56 miles west of Italy, but iTd' 
miles south-east of Ca^ MaHfhj 
France, the country ip whose, hwtpty 
Corsica counts for fn aireti 
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it is 3,356 square miles, in length 114 
miles, and 52 miles in breadth. In 
N.’.s time the population numbered 
about 200,000, now it is 300,000. 
Boswell, who vi.sited the i.sland only 
four years before the birth of N., give.s 
in his Account of Corsica dcscriptiun.s 
of it.s natural feature.',. ‘''I'hc intcrion- 
part.s of tlie i.sland are, in g'oneral, 
mountainous, though interspersed with 
fruitful valle)'.s, but have a pocidiar 
grand appearance and inspire one with 
the genius of the place, with that iin- 
diuintcd and inflexible .spirit which will 
not hrrw to oppression,” 'I'hc wild and 
uiu’ullivated dislriets arc overgrown 
with tangled underwood.s, a riolou.s 
giawth of arbutus, myrtle, thorn, 
broom, laurel, and varirni.s other 
fragrant shruh.s cnljed the niaquis, the 
fragrance of which floats out to sea, 
and by this .sailor.s would Icnow when 
they were near Corsica if no other 
sign were to offer it.sclf. This 
fragrance N. recalled iit dismal St, 
Helena, and said that by it alone, even 
with blinded eyes, he would know his 
birthplace. 

Cyrmes was the cla.s.sic name for the 
island, and under this name much may 
be read of it in Pliny, Strabo, Dio- 
■dorus, and others, amongst them the 
younger Seneca, who .spent eight years 
of exile there (a.n. 41-49). Among the 
many derivations g'ivcn for the name 
Corsica i.s that of cor, a heart, and 
sicct, a .stiletto or .steel, doubtlu.ss sug- 
gested by the character of its in- 
habitants ; but a more likely origin is 
its association with the legend of a 
Ligurian woman named Corsa who 
.saw a bull swim over to tihe island and 
■on his return noted that he was much 
bigger than when he went. This 
symbolises the noted fertility of the 
island. 

The original population w'as Ligurian, 
and the first civilized people to reach 
Corsica were those merchants of the 
early days, the Phcenictans, who, with 
a keen eye for markets, opened trading 
-cpitres on the coasts. Then followed 
Etruscans, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, Gothis, Lombards, and Sara- 
cen.s, all of whom left some mark on 
race and country, the last-named in 
^.special leaving considerable traces. 
The flag of Corsica, which the French 


tried U) ban, bcar.s a Moor’.s head 
bandaged over the eyes, while many 
of the isbuul’.s dances and .song.s have 
a Moori.sh atnio.sphere. Out of thi>, 
welter and ela.sh of eonflieting; races 
was formed the Coivdean of N.'s day. 
Even it) .Sencea'.s time he could vrilc 
thus of Corsica : “'I'bis island has often 
changed it.s inhabilant.s. Pas.sing over 
the more ancient events which are en- 
crusted with the rust of aaticiuity 1 
will only mention that the CrtHiks who 
now inhabit Mas.sllia (Marseilles) settled 
first on thi.s island after leaving 
IMiocoea. ” And then he proceeds to 
give what was then known of the 
people who had tried to make Corsica 
theirs. N. in rySp, his twentieth year, 
wrote his Letlrvs sur la Corse, and 
says: “This history of Corsica is 
nothing hut that of a perpetual struggle 
between a small people which wishes 
to live in freedom, and its neiglilioars 
who wish to opprc.s.s it.” 

The Etruscans during their domina- 
tion drerv from Corsica supplies of 
honey, wax, timber for shijis, and 
slaves. Tlien came the Carthaginians, 
more warlike, though nhso keen traders, 
but in the Punic War.s Rome wrested 
their lxH>ly from them. 'I'he tribes of 
the interior were never cO'nqucred, and 
Roman generals learned defeat from 
Corsican liands. One of those generals 
paid witii hi.s life for hi.s fa'lluro, for 
when he returned to Rome he was 
strangled and thrown out on the 
Gemonian .Steps. In a.n. 469 Cienseric 
the Vandal was raa.ster of tlic i.sIand, 
then it wa.s ravaged by the .struggle 
between Vandals and Ixjunbards under 
Cyril, the lieutenant of Bellsarlii.s. 
Next came the .Byzantine rule, with its 
oppressive taxes, then an Irruption of 
Mussulmans follo'wed by the .appear- 
ance of Charlemagne and the Frank.s, 
and in their turn came the Moors from 
Spain. After them the i.sland wi.s 
divided between foreign nohle.s and 
became the scene of internal feuds. 
Finally, in logS Urban II. placed it 
under the Archbishop of Pisa, and 
Corsica remained under that rule for 
200 yeans until Genoa, victorious 
in the naval battle of Melot'ia (1284), 
demanded the island as the fruits of 
her victory, 

Genoese rule was to become synony- 
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niou'5 witrh oppression and injustice, but 
even undci them the Corsicans weto 
not biokcn. There arose n line of 
national leaders wlio slrug-gled hard 
against oppressive rule. 'I'o the Bank 
of Genoa, whose rule was supreme in 
Cor.sita, the i.slancl only tepresented an 
investment, and their only interest was 
in its yield of taxes. All national in- 
stitutions weic reduced to a shadow, 
and the defence of the erwsts so 
neglected that the Barbary pirates 
there found easy prey. Plague.s and 
floods further redni cd the population, 
and their misery was cKtreme. Sam- 
bureio Giiidice della Rocca, A'incen- 
tcllo d’Lstria, and Sanipiero di Bastelico 
are names well-loved in Corsic'a as 
names of those who loved and lought 
for liberty, 'llie last-named, chief ol 
lite Corsican regiment in France, 
hdped to drive the Genoese from the 
island, but he was done to death by an 
.assassin, and his- native land was to 
know another 150 ycais of foreign nde. 
Internal animosities weic fosteied by 
tienocse and of set purpose they never 
inteifered with the vendell;i, for the 
issue of firearms was a fruitful source 
of revenue. Again in 1720 the 
Coisiean.s rose under Andrea Coloana, 
Ceccaldi, and Gaffori, the greale.st ol 
national heroe.s, Auslrian soldiers pur- 
chased Irom the Emperor Charles VT. 
had almosl suppressed the revolt, hut 
only with difficulty, when there came 
the .strange interlude of the German 
baron, Theodore Ncuhof O'f La Mark, 
Wes'tphalia, who, within a month of 
his appearance with his promise.^ of 
help and valuable gifts, was proclaimed 
King of Corsica. 'I'hc story of his ad- 
\ enture is one of the strangest in his- 
tory. Genoa now soug'ht the assistance 
of France, and Louis XV. .sent troops. 
The Corsicans were defeated, hut under 
Gaffori I he spirit of national resi.stance 
rose again. Treachery in the camp led 
to hi.s assassination, and after hi.s 
death came Paoli (q.v.) with whose 
life the history of Corsica is bound up 
from this time to It.s final incorpora- 
tion with France in 1796. It was 
occupied by Great Britain for a short 
lime in but in 1815 was restored 
to the French crown. Out of this 
welter of conflicts and races was 
moulded the Corsican character to be- 


come synonymous throughout flic 
world with super human will, viiknir, 
and fierce love of hbei ly. The darker 
side was there, as shown by the lanious 
Tpndetta, but Lhi.s tvas a product of the 
very conditions which formed the linei 
qualifies. In N., Corsica’.s gieatest 
.son, the same light and shadow may 
be found ; the national character is well 
CKemplilied in him. That this i.s true, 
may be tound by reading descriptions 
of the Corsican character written before 
he had dazzled the world — descriptions 
that also apply to hi.s peissonal appear- 
ance, notably his eyes .and their keen 
glance that all remarked and .so many 
feared. Brave, lovers of war, sohci, 
proud, intrepid, keen of intellocl, all 
this may be found in N., and finHlIy 
the old Consioan saying may he quoted, 
“A Corsican never ioi gives, ni'ither 
alive nor dead.” And yet what man in 
the vvoild's history can sliow .such a 
record of magnanimous deeds as N. 
The influence his count ly wielded over 
his f;ite is incalculable. Apart from 
the curious clrcuim.sl.'uice that he wa.s 
Ixwn on an I.slancl (Corsica), w'as fir.st 
impri.soned on an island (FJha), con- 
quered by Great Britain, another island, 
and, again defeated, dying on sea-girt 
St. Helena, the history of his country 
formed his dreams and ambitions. A.s 
a child he listened eagerly to the tak.s 
of tLs heroes, a.s a youth he burned to 
emulate their deeds. In the day.s of 
the Revolution the lacL that he wtts a 
Corsican, therefore a “lover of 
liberty,” was a protection, and ga\'e 
him an immunity that nothing else 
could have done in tlic time of the 
Terror. In his last days his thoughts 
constantly reverted to Corsica, and 
again, Corsicans played a fateful part 
in his life. It was a Corsican, Paoli, 
who, whatever hi.s motives, decided N. 
to find hl.s career in France; it was a 
Corsican, Pozzo di Borgo, who moved 
behind the scenes, patiently planning’ 
his dow'ofall ; it was a Consicait, 
Antommarchi, who was with him in 
those days of suffering at St, Plelcna ; 
it was a Corsican who g.ave him thp 
last sacraments when hi.s life was 
ebbing fast to its close. '■ *' , 

eorunna, cRt-A 

of the Peninsular W'SG op 

j:4 Jqn, 1809. Thii npfWfJing forces 
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were 13,000 British under Sir John 
Moore, and 20,000 French under 
SouR, who was endeavourinj^ to 
prevent llie Britisli from emhnrkin^j. 
'The Rrilifih were saiely einhurlced 
with a loss of 1,000 men, while the 
F'rench lost al>f>ul .1,000. In the 
moment of victoiy Sir John .Moore 
w:is mortally wounded. Me dieel the 
same eeenin!.,’', and was huiicd at mid- 
nlc'ht in the citadel. 

Corvisart des Marets, Jeatrt 
Nicotas ( 1705 - 1821 ). — N.'s j>hy- 
sieian; wa.s born at Drieourt, 
Ardennes. Ifis father destined him 
for the bar, but be preferred inedi- 
c'ine, in the study of whie'h he 
persevered under poverty and other 
disadv;\ntaj:rcs. Comiuij to Pari.s, he 
steadily made his way, and w;is 
appointed physician to the hospital.s 
of La Charitd. In 17H7 he received 
a chair at the Collig'c dc France; was 
created a baron iiv iSk)3, and became 
a member of the 1 institute six years 
later. Fie made some valuable im- 
provements in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases of the licart 
and chc.sL. Corvlsart enjoyed N.’s 
hlfrh esteem and comi>lete. confidence, 
and his inorning' visits to the Em- 
peror’s hecl.side were very cordially 
received ; he was, however, frequently 
twitted W'ith the “quackery ” which N. 
professed to believe inseparable from 
his profession. He w.as the author of 
several medical works. 

CfaorBne, Battto of,— Early in 
March i8ji) an army composed of 
25, OCX) Ru.ssiatis under Bliicher, tire 
ndvance-piinrd of the Allied Army, 
occupied the. plateau of Craonne, 
On the 7th they were attacked by 
about 30, OCX) French under N., who, 
after a desperate and co.stly strug-g-le, 
finally forced the Russians to retreat 
on Laon, but not before they had hdd 
out for a wfhole day and inflicted heavy 
los.ses on the attackers. The French 
lost 7,000 killed and wounded, amonp- 
the latter being- Victor, Grouchy, and 
six of N.’s other generals; and the 
losses of the Russians -were almost a,s 
severe. 

Cmscentini, QliroSamo ( 1760 - 
1840 ). —Italian singer, a soprano, 
detained by N. in Patds from r8o6 
to i8I2. 


D 

Dartssg, Siege Of (D.-On 26 
May 1H07, after two months’ sic-qe, 
this city w:is sunendered to the 
F’rcnch under Lcfebvrc. It had been 
garrisoned by 12,000 Prussians and 
(' 1,000 Russians under Maishal Ival- 
kreuth, and on 15 May an attempt 
was made by 6,000 Russians, under 
General Kamenskoi, k> relieve it. 
The French army numbered 20,000 
men, while Marshal Lannes, wilh 
the grenadiers of the tlu.ird, foirned 
the covering force, which frustrated 
Kamonskoi’s attempt to relieve the 
eity. At the timo of surrender the 
garrison’s effective strength was re- 
duced to 7,000 men, who were per- 
niilted to retire with their arms and 
the honours of war. 

Danalgr, Siege of (2) —Front a,; 
Jan. 1813 to 29 Niw. of the. same 
year this city wa.s besieged by Allieil 
forces; at first by Count Pliiloff and 
his Cossacks, but in June the Duke of 
Wurttemburg assumed the command 
of the besieging- army, whic.h numbered 

30.000 men, It was garrisoned liy 

35.000 French and men of many other 
nations, mostly survivors of the retreat 
from Moscow. General Rapp, com- 
mander of the garrison, made a brave 
defence which included several daring 
sorties for forage, hut, finding his 
numbers rap'idly diminishing- from 
starvation, disease and exposure, he 
<at length con.scntecl to capitulate. The 
garrison had been reduf-tui to 16,000 
men, of whom about one-half were 
French, and these were taken to Ru.ssia 
as prisoners of war. 

Darling, Andrew„~ Upholsterer at 
St. Helena. He wa.s the representa- 
tive of a London firm of upholstcrci-.s 
who had undertaken to furnish Long- 
wood, Hi.s diary wri.s discovered iu 
St. Helena by Maj. M. F, Foulds, 
who was in medical charge of the 
troop.s* quarter in thq .i.sland in 1913. 
He copied it and tran.smitted it to 
Dr. Arnold Chaplin. It, is drily and 
unemotionally written, for Darling was 
not in the least affected by the Nnix> 
leonic glamour, and it throws light 
on certain point, s, among otlier.s the 
question of the famou.s death-mn.sk 
of N. (q-w.). Darling constructed 
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the collin which held the Emperor’s 
lemains. 

He states that, on viewing the hotly 
of N,, he “was much astonished to see 
him so much wasted in the body, ‘ hut 
at the same time lot>k so well, so 
young, and vvilh such a pleasing coun- 
tenance. ’ ’’ Montholon gave him the 
order for the colliiis in writing, and, 
“to be more particular to his exact 
size," as.sist(xl him in the measuicmenl 
of the body. “The net size was as 
follows : Length 5 feet 7 indies, onl\ 
18 inolics hardy across the .shoulders, 
and scarcely lO inches deep.” 

Davliing’s account ol the final scene 
is intere,sting, if only as showing the 
severely piofessional interest with 
which he reg'ardcd the business and his 
entire absence of any feeling for the 
historic nature of the ixicasion. Cmsar 
dead and turned to clay was nothing to 
him but a lifeless man: “The bust 
having been taken, the Governor and 
Sir Thomas Rcadc having' asked me 
what the delay was, I told them the 
French people did not seem much in- 
clined at that time to have, him put 
into the collin. I afleiwards mentioned 
that it was proper he should be sol- 
dered up to-night, to Gounics.s and 
Count Bertrand, with General Mon- 
tholon and Mr. Marchaiul, who .set 
about preparing various articles for 
the purpose. I having then brought 
lin Abraham Milling tou and Samuel 
I^y, the men who made the tin coffin. 
Dr, Rutledg'C, of the aoth Rog'iment, 
being then in attendance (he having 
lelievod Doctor Arnott), had orders not 
to let his heart be lakcn out of the 
room, I having received the same 
orders, the reason of this, as I was 
informed, wa.s owing to Dr. Antom- 
inarchi wishing to have his stomneh 
in his own po'.s.scssion to take to 
Europe with him, but the other French 
people did not wish that to be the case. 

“ I believe they wished his heart to 
l>e taken home with them, but did not 
gid, permi.ssion : therefore they -wished 
to pie.serve it, whioji was accordingly 
done in the following- manner ; His 
hearl and .stomach, as I have already 
tnentiioned, was in a, silver -yase or 
tureen, having been part of his plate, 
with a cover to it, on, which was his 
coat of arms with an eagle on the top, 
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which un.sorewcd with a mil ; this 
having- been soldered on fa.st, and then 
the heait having been put inlo the 
tureen by klr. Rul ledge, lin jMcscncc 
of Count Monthokm, cic., etc., the 
top having been soldcicd on and a 
hole having beciii made in the bottom 
of the vessel, the .spirit.s v\as then 
poured in by Dr, Rutledge, and an 
okl shilling .s-oldeied on the hole; a 
considciable delay having taken jilace 
owing to the construction of the ves- 
sel, It was pasl eight o’clock before 
the two men finished, and dining llie 
time the difleient things were picp.u- 
ing, or, I may say, lay on the laifie 
in the lilrraiy room icady, a silver 
spoon, fork, and knile, with silver 
handlcs, one silver ewer or cream jug 
witli rich, vvorkman.sliip on it, one of 
his silver plates, one of the same a.s 
now in my pos.session, a silver can- 
ister oi mug with a top to it, in which 
was the stomach, the silver dish with 
his hcait, two double Napoleons 
coined duiing the l-veiniblic, two ditto 
during lloiuiparte’.s ilr.st t.'onsulship, 
two ditto during- Ins Emperorship, and 
two ditto during- liis Iiupcrial reign, 
with four single and tiirec silver coins : 
I having had time to loolc at all the 
various arlicles while the men were, 
soldering the dim o-f the top of the 
dish where the heart \va.s, and liiccwise 
having pul the coins and plate in to 
the coffin myself." 

0aru, Pierre Antoln© NogB 
Bruno, Count (f7e7-1820).— F'rencli 
soldier and statesman, born at Mont- 
pelier. He entered the artillery early 
in life, but began to lake an interest in 
literature. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution lie became Commissary to 
the army protecting the coast.s of 
Brittany. He was thrown into prison 
on a charge of assisting the royall.sts, 
but after the fall of Robespierre was 
released. He rose greatly in the Ser- 
vice, until in J799 he became chief 
Commissary to Massdna’s army In 
.Switzerland. There he showed great 
organizing capacity and an anxiety’ 
that was rare in the French rnnkg in' 
those days. During that campaji'h^ 
wonderful was 'hb power _ ojfjjyrdrly 
and detachment from Idf 
duties that he waS able 
poejxis. After h 4 
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became chief Commissary, to the army 
of reserve intended for North Italy. 
He was one of the signatories of the 
arnii.slice of tlic Austrians which closed 
the campaign in Italy in 1800. Alter 
thi.s he returned toi private lilc for a 
while and entered iho tribunate a.s a 
democrat when war with Englandi was 
renewed. In 1803 he resumed the 
dutic.s of chief C'lwuniissary for the 
army in llie north of hVance. N. placed 
great confidence in him and promoted 
him toi be Commi.ssary with the Grand 
Army, which in 1805 marched against 
the forces of Austria and Ru.ssia. After 
Austerlitz he assisted in drawing up 
the treaty of Preshurg, and became 
Intcndaut-gcuer.d of N.’.s military 
household. lie accompanied N. in the 
Prussian and Russian campaigns and 
ii.ssistcd in drawing ufi the Treaty of 
Tilsit in July 1807. He thus .super- 
vised the administrative and financial 
dutic.s in connexion with the French 
Army in occupation of Prussia, and 
may be said Ut have acted as N.’s chief 
agent in that country. He was 
.strongly of opinion that N. should 
marry a Frenchwoman Instead of the 
Austrian Archduches.s, and, indeed, 
told him so. In 18 ti he became secre- 
tary of slate, and evinced remarkable 
ability in the administration of the 
forces of the. Empire. In 1813 he was 
minister of war, and after the abdica- 
tion of N, he retired into prir'ate life, 
hut as.si,sted his old master during the 
Hundred Days. After the sccoind 
Rc.sloralion he became a member of the 
chamber of peers, but alway.s remained 
a democrat, and unhesitatingly com- 
batted the measures of the ultra- 
royalists, On one occa.sion he ex- 
pressed to N, his fcar.s that he did not 
make a very good courtier, whereupon 
the EImperor replied ; “What I want 
is an enlightened, firm and vigilant 
administrator, and that is why I have 
chosen you.” As has been said, the 
Emperor had the highest admiration 
for his labililie.s and excellent qualities, 
praising his judgment, intellect, his 
power for work, and more than once 
saying- that he .had a body and mind of 
iron- He was almost as active in a 
literary capacity as in poIit'ic.s and ad- 
ministrative work, and publishedl a 
history of Venice in seven volumes, a 


hi.story of Brittany, a translation of 
Horace in verse, disoonr.se, s in ver.se on 
the faculties of man, and a didactic 
poem in six cantos upon astronomy, 
I-Ie died at Meulan on 5 .Sept. tBeq. 

Davies, ilacques Lowis ( 1748 - 
1825 ),— French artist. Sec 1 ’aini- 

ING, 

Davoat, Aimde.—Princess of Eck- 
inuhl, iiee Lccleic, wa.s the si.ster of 
General Lcdcrr, )>rotlicr-in-law of N. 
It was through hi.s interest that tlie 
marriage between Davout and Mdlle. 
Lcclcrc wn.s arranged, and the story <rf 
fhl.s wa.s related Iry licrsdl. At the 
time of tlic San Do,miiigo Expedition 
N. g-avc the command to la'dcrc, who, 
when told, .said that a lie and rcsspon- 
.sihilily nccc,ssitatcd hi.s presence in 
France. N. cjucstioned him. “Your 
love for Pauline? She will acemn- 
pany jou. Change of air will do. her 
good.” The Gruicriil poinlctl out that 
it was his .s.ister who needed ,him und 
who otherwise would be left alone in 
the world. 

“We. mu.st have her married directly 
— to-morrow, for example.’’ 

"But 1 have no fortune to give 
her ! ” 

“Am I not here? To-morrow ynm 
si.sler shall be married. I don't knov' 
exactly to whom.” 

A little while after Davemt entered to 
inform N, that he wa.s about to be 
married. 

“To Mdlle. Ledcrc? I find the 
match very .suitable.” 

"No, General; with Mine. . . ." 

"To Mdlle. Ledcrc.” 

And Davout was hurried off to Mmc. 
Campan’s to interview the young girl 
who wa.s to be his briilc. The mar- 
riage took place, and for .some time 
Mme. Davout was very unhajrpy, but 
at last her husband could not but 
appreciate her many c.s'limable quali- 
tic.s. Sire was a great favourite of the 
Empress Josephine. 

Davou't, Oavoiit, or Davoust, 
kowis Nicolas.— Prince of Edemfrhl, 
nrar.s'hal of France; wa.Si liorn at 
Atutous on to May 1770. He ftr.si 
encountered N. at llrienne (q.ra), and 
after having' pa.ssedi through the cur- 
riculum provided there, he entered the 
army when only seventeen years of 
age. Pic served with distinction under 
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Dumouriez in Belgium, took Luxem- 
bourg, and played a brilliant part under 
Desaix at the passage of tlie Rhine 
in 1797. He followed N. to Egypt, 
won many victories over the Arabs, 
especially at Aboukir, and on his re- 
turn to France was made a general 
of division, and in 1804 a marshal. He 
distinguished himself in the German 
campaign of the following year, and 
took a prominent part at Au.sleilit!'. 
By defeating- the Duke of Biunswick 
at Auerstadt in 1806 he contributed to 
N.’.s great victory oven the Prussians 
at Jena, and was cicaled Duke of 
Auerstadt. Hc_ shared the glory of 
Eykiu, Eckmiihl (after which he was 
created a prince) and Wagram ; 
was made Governor of Hamhurg ; 
accompanied N. in his Russian 
campaign, and then returned to hi.s 
government of Hamburg. He made 
it a vast camp, and defended it 
against tbe Allies for ten months. 
But hi.s treatment of the town, hi.s 
seizure without compensation of 
private property, his demolitions of 
large portions of the place and ex- 
pulsion of 25,000 of the citizens, led 
to temporary disgrace and retirement. 

The military diaractor of Davout, 
like that of so many of the revolu- 
tionary generals, must suffer from 
charges of cruelty and rapacity. His 
iron discipline, like that of Mas.sfJna, 
made him feared but not loved by his 
men, w'ho were, however, more exact 
tljan those of any other corp,s in the 
performance of their duties, and. they 
were usually called upon to bear the 
most difficult part of the work in hand. 
Davout was admittedly one of the 
most, perhaps the most, able of N.’s 
marshals. Although he displayed open 
hostility to the Bourbon.s after N.’s 
banishment to Elba, he wnus not inter- 
fered W'lith, and his powers of organ- 
ization were afforded full play on his 
masler’s return, So far was he in- 
dispensable to' the war department that 
during the Waterloo campaign he re- 
mained ai Paris, a move for which 
N. has often been adversely criticized. 
Latterly he became reconoilcd to the 
monarchy, and in 1817 his title was 
restored, wdiile in j8iq he betamc a 
member of the dhamber of peers. Ho 
died on 1 June 18331 at Paris. 


Death-Mask,— The death-mask ol 
N. was taken by Dr. Bin ton (q.v.) and 
Antommarchi on 7 May 1821, two days 
after death. Button had been anxious 
to take an impression of N.’s lealurcs 
in plaster of Paris, and tried to pur- 
cha.se some in Jameslown. But none 
was lO' be had, and the necessary 
gypsum was obtained by boats of the 
fleet on certain parts ol the co^'isl. On 
the morning of the ytli Burton v\enl 
up to Longwood wdth his material 
ready for use, His story, which wa.s 
reported by Low'c in a dispatcli to 
BiLtliliur.st, was that Antomm.uchi 
first tried to produce it death-rn.isk 
with the material .supplied by Dtir- 
ling iq.ii.), the upholsterer, but failed. 
Then Burton olfered to make the 
attempt with his material, Ihttugh 
Antommarchi dcciincd to have any- 
thing to do wndi it, declaring' that 
succe.ss was irnpos-siblc. Burton, how- 
ever, pcr.sisted, and records that “with 
little difficulty I succeeded in forming 
the mould, ))ul at so late an hour tlnil 
a .second could not he taken.” Dar- 
ling’s own account in hi.s recently pub- 
lished diary is that both Antommarchi 
and Burton were engaged under his 
own eyes in taking the mask. Wlmt 
is now certainly establi.shecl is ibnl the 
mask wa.s taken. Whether it was 
taken with Darling'’.s material or with 
Burton's is a question ol no great 
moment. The authenticity of the 
death-mask was long disputed. Dar- 
ling’s narrative sets timt question at 
rest once for alt, though not, perhaps, 
the question of Burton ’.s or Anlotn- 
marchi’s hand in its making-. 

A lew cltiys afterwards Afme. Ber- 
trand purloined the front part of the 
mask and refused to return It to Bur- 
ton. It descended to Iriortense, Mmc. 
Thayer, and from her to Prince Victor 
Napoleon. 

Decr45S, Dsrtis, Dun (176t-te20).— 
French admiral, qualified for the arhiy 
but entered the navy instead at the age 
of eighteen and made r,apid progress. 
Serving in India at the beginning of 
the Revolution he was promoted and 
became rear-admiral in 1797. In iSojt 
he left for Egypt under thet ccttwmaiid 
of Villaret-Joyeusc (g.ta), 
rather than surrender hi? ship/' Ij; 
up at Aboukir- Pot thiStbpittka?' d^eb'*' 
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rated and received a sabre of honour in 
1804. He was rippcjinted vice-admiral, 
grand officer of the Legioi) of Honour, 
and president of the electoral college 
of Haute Marne in succession. On his 
marriage Avith Mmc. Saligny, Duchesse 
de San-Gernianc, the limpcror created 
him a duke, thereby making their 
union complete. At the return of the 
ftourbons, Decr^is deserted N.,biit thi.s 
ungrateful act only brought ufK>n him- 
self the hearty dislike of the public. 
He wa.s as.s’assinalcd in 1820, it is 
thought, Ity hi.s valet, who placed gun- 
powder under his bed. The attendant 
then destroyed liimself. 

Delatoorde, Henri Francois, 
Count ( 1764 - 1833 ).— h'rcnch soldier; 
was born on at Dec. t7t)4 at Dijon, 
v\'a.s the .son of the town baker. In 
revolutionary times he joined the f(x:al 
volunteers and was rapidly promoted, 
scK.m becoming- a genera! of brigade. 
Hei was present at the siege of Toulon 
as chief of ‘.taff, and after being pro- 
moted general of divi.sioti was for some 
time governor of Corsica. He served 
on the Spanish frontier in 1794, and 
distinguished him.self at the Bidassoa 
and Misquiriz. He had a command on 
the Rhine, and during the campaign.s 
of 1795-7 Avas at tine head of a divi.sion, 
accompanying Moreau into Bavaria in 
1796. 

During the consulate and the early 
empire he aa'us in con.stant employ- 
ment, and in 1804 wa.s made com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and 
received the dignity of count in 1808 
when -serving in Portugal under Junol. 
He CKtricaied hia men mo.st skilfully in 
the rear-guard action of Rolica against 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. In 1812 he 
headed a division under Morlicr in the 
Russian campaign, and next year wa.s 
appointed grand cros.s of the Legion 
of Honour and governor of the castle 
of Complfegne. During the Hundred 
Days he joined N. and Avas a 
marked man by the Bourbons, who 
court-martialled him, but he e.scaped 
through a technical Aeiav in the charge. 
Ho retired into private life and was not 
heard of again publicly. He died on 
3 Feb. 1833. 

Desarocliej Paul (l7a7-l8S6).-~ 
Frendr painter. See Pictures, Napo- 
leon IN. 
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DelaviKne, Casimir (1793-1843). 
— This French author, who.se name i.s 
closely associated with Bomipaite’s, 
spent his childlioorl at the seaport of 
Havre, wlicre he wa.s born 011 4 April 
1793 ; while at the tigc of ten he went 
to Paris, there to enter the college sub- 
seciucntly known as llie Lycec Napo- 
Ifion ; and here his chief comrades Avere 
Ids brother trcrmainc Ddavigne and 
EugAne Scribe, l)oth destined to bo 
distinguished men later on. It would 
seem that Casimir was originally 
somclhing of it royalist, hut ere long 
he fell under the .spell of the Emperor, 
:md he wa.s among the many wlio' cele- 
brated in verse the hirlli of the King 
of Rome. Thi.s- poem and further 
thing.s from the budding author’s 
hand Siam came under the notice of 
N.y ever quid< to recognize and re- 
ward young- men of talent; and vve 
are told that, when eonsaription Avas 
eventually founded throughout France, 
Delavlg-ne was exempted owing to the 
personal influence of tlie Emperor, who 
realized that the poet wa.s' unfitted by 
his delicate health from doing military 
service. However, it is only right to 
say that this story rests on tradilion, 
and lias been gainsaid by several 
writers. 

Dehivignc Avon a wide fame during 
the Napoleonic riiginu’, largely by 
poems on national events ; Avhile for- 
tune continued to favour him after the 
Restoration, Louis Philippe liim.self 
becoming one of his avowed admirer.s. 
He gained a special Iriumpb 'in 1833, 
■with hia play /.c.v Ertfants d'Edouanl, 
which is concerned w'itlv the smother- 
5ng of the little English prince.s in the 
ToAver, an episode which the author 
was induced to handle by seeing a 
painting of the .same theme by Paul 
Delaroche {q.v.], an artist, chiefly re- 
membered by his picture, of N. in hi.s 
study at Fontainebleau. He died at 
Lyons on ii Dec. 1843. 

Deiroas, 4, G, (1768-1013).— 
Frencb general ; .served with dhstinction 
under Schdrer in Italy and Moreau on 
the Rhine. He was exiled to Porren- 
ti-uy, Switzerland, where he remained 
until 1813, when he AAras permitted to 
offer his Services to the Emperm*. 
Delmas owed his bani.shment to two 
reasons. Firstly, because of his 
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g:enerai conducL in opposing- all the 
measures taken up by the government ; 
and secondly owing- to a duel which he 
fought with General Destaing-. On the 
occasion of a state function to coni- 
memoralc the establishment of the 
Concordat, Ddmas, iu reply to N.'s 
question: “Well, what do you think 
of the ceremony?” said, “It was a 
pretty csipuchinade. Nothing was 
wanted except the million men who 
have died to put an end to what you 
have just set up again.” This is 
believed to have been another good 
reason why Delmas wa.s tianishcd. It 
is Thibandeau’s version, and Mme. 
Junot confirms it. Delmas was killed 
in action at Leipsic in 1813. 

Derslwa, OarSo Qiovanni Marla 
(1731 " tai 3 ). — Italian historian and 
librarian to N. ; was born at Revello, 
Piedmont, on 28 Feb. 1731. He was 
educated at Saluzzo and Turin, and in 
1753 was ap|»inLed profc.s.sor of 
Iluinanity at Pig-ncrnl, but having in- 
curred the animosity of the Jesuits he. 
was forced to resign the post. He 
subsequently became professor of 
Rlieloilic at Turin University, and 
there wrote hl.s chief work, Delle 
Revoluzione d'ltalia (1769-72), and 
also his Discersa suU’ Impipf^o chile 
Penotie (Florence, 1777), -which, again 
roused clerical animosity and cost 
Denina his cliair. Not only that, but 
he was banished from Italy. In 1783 
he went to Berlin at the invitation of 
Frederick the Gi'eat, While there 
Denina published Vie et r&gne do 
Frederic 11. (Berlin, 1788), and La 
Pms.se LitUraire sous Frederic IL 
(1790-91). In 1804 he published Delle 
Revohisione della Germania (Florence), 
and in the same year was in- 
vited to Pari.s by N. and appointed 
librarian, be.sides being- the recipient of 
many honours at the same hands, 
though always pursued by the hatred 
of hi.s clerical foes. Denina died at 
Pari.s on s Dec. 1813. Among hi.s 
other works are Tableau de la Hau,te 
Ilalie et des Alpcs qui I'entourent 
(1805), Storia delV lialia Occidentals 
(6 vols., Turin, 1809-10), and La Rus- 
siade (Berlin, 1799-1800), an heroic 
poem in honour of Peter the Great. 

Dehewark, — In 1800 the Tsar had 
persuaded the Danish Government to 


join the Second Armed Neutrality 
Lcag'ue which Riussia and Prussia had 
just concluded with Sweden. Great 
Britain rctalinled by laying an embargo 
on the vessels of the three neutral 
powers and by .sending a fleet to the 
Baltic under the command of Parker, 
with Nelson second in command {see 
Copenhagen). The Danes made a gal- 
lant resistance, but their fleet was 
destroyed, and they vvere compelled to 
submit to a peace which was much to 
their disadvantage. A second attempt 
to preserve her neutrality once more 
brought Denmark linto collision with 
Great Britain. After the peace of Tilsit 
she found hcr.self unable to retain her 
neutrality any longer, as N. was deter- 
mined lo close her harbours along with 
those of Sweden and Portugal to 
British ships if Great Britain refused 
lo accept the mediation of Russia. 
Although the Danish Governma-il 
would have preferred an alliance with 
Great Britain to one with N., and had 
assembled its army in Holstein to repel 
him by force of arms if neces.sary, 
Great Britain did not consider Den- 
mark .strong enough to resist France, 
so di.spatchcd a fleet \ 7 ith, 39,000 men 
Lo the Sound to compel Denmark lo 
unite her fleet with the Briti.sh fleet. 
She was offered an alliance, the com- 
plete restitution of her fleet after the 
war artd other compensation, but the 
Prince Regent, l>efore whom the.se 
term.s were placed, was a person of 
invincible obstinacy, and although the 
termsi were liberal and even generous, 
tliey were not placed before him in a 
very tactful way. Frederick therefore 
refused lo negotiate, and a British 
army was landed on t 6 Aug. 1807. It 
immediately invested Copenhagen, and 
on 2 Sept, began a bombardment of 
the city M'hichi lasted for three day.s, 
and ended with the capitulation, of tire 
capital and the surrender of the fleet 
intact. Denmark, lienceforward re- 
garding Britain. a.s an enemy, entered 
into a Icag-ue with N., whose faithful 
ally .she was until the end of the war, . 
As a result of this policy she lost Nor- 
way (q-v.), which she -was oompelled 
to surrender to Sweden by the terms 
of the treaty of Kiel (1814), but she 
received a money oottipesisation^ khd ’ 
Swedish Pomerania, with the island of 
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Rug-en, which afterwards ‘^ho ceded to 
Prussiia in exchange for the duchy of 
Laiienburg and 2,000,000 rix-dollars. 

D^wnewKs, Batts® of (Leipsic 
CampaSgn). — On 6 Sept. 1813, after 
some preliminary skirmishes in which 
the advantage sonielinics lay with the 
French under Ncy and .soimctimc.s with 
the Prussians under llulow and Tauen- 
2ein, llic French Army Jay with its 
centre on the village of Dennewitz. 
The Prussian left advanced and drove 
Bertrand ’.s men back, Init the arrival 
of French rein foi cements gave them 
great superiority in iunnber.s, Ncy, 
however, threw away his chance ol 
victory by reinforcing the troops to the 
north instead of those in the south, and 
the Prussians captured an important 
position at the latter point, Sirong rc- 
inforccinent.s of the Allie.s came to 
hand, and the French were cru.shcd. 
Night alone saved them from utter 
rout, and their I0SSC.S wei'c enormous — 
c),00Q killed and wounded, 15,000 
pri.sonens, and 80 guns, while the 
PniRsians lost about 6,000 men. 

Deog-aoin, Treaty of.~Thc Treaty 
of Deogaon (ta Dec. 1803) wa.s signed 
during the Mahratta War, in which 
the opposing parties were the British 
(under Arthur Wellesley) and the 
Indians of the Mahratta .states, aided 
by the French. By the terms of this 
treaty Bhonsla, one of the powerful 
Indian chiefs concerned in the war, 
made peace with Britain, gave up 
Katak, agreed to receive a Briti.sh resi- 
dent, and pronil.sed to clear his 
dominions of foreigners whose coiun- 
tries were at war with Great Britain. 

Oesaijc c»e Veyjgioux, Louis 
©harles Antoine {1T6a- 1800 ).— 
French general; was born at St. 
Hilaire-d’Ayat, in Auvergne, on 
17 Aug. 1768, _ He was of noble birth, 
and his family had been connected 
with the army for generations; was 
educated at Marshal d’Effiat’.s military 
college; and the age of fifteen 
entered the regiment of Bretagne as 
subdieutenant. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he espoused the cause of 
liberty, and .attracted much atldntion 
by his valour and discretion, his 
prompt measures and almost unvatlied 
success. In 1792 he served on 
Broglie’s staff, and veiy nearly lost 


hi.s life when Broglie was dcnouricd 
and guillotined. Now, however, 
Desaix became, a sonant of the 
Republican govenimeut, and his .ability 
ensured rapid promotion, so that by 
the year 1794 he had become general 
of division lin the! army of the Rlnne. 
Count Lavalctte, in his Memoirs, 
paints a telling portrait of Desaix as 
he appeared to hi.s contemporaries at 
this lime. “IIi.s stature was tall ;tncl 
his figure .singular. lie had fine, black, 
fiery eye.s, and a nose that .seemed to 
descend from the toj) of the fordlicad ; 
his thick and usually .separated lip.s 
.showed a set of teel,h of sparkling 
whitenc.ss; bis hair, fiat and black as 
jet, shaded his dark face. Ilis gait 
was emharras.scd, but still without 
awkwardness, and betrayed bashtul- 
nc.ss and want of knowii’dge of the 
world. Altogether hu rc.scmbled a 
.savEige O'f the banks of the Oroonolro 
dressed in Fj-endi elotbe.s. But one 
soon got accu.stomed to him. His 
voice was soft, and, when onco drawn 
out of his usual reserve, he deUgbied 
by the variety of liis information and 
the simplicity of hi.s manner, s. He had 
none of the faults of men acenslomed 
lo> camp life t I never heard liim utter 
a vulgar expression — an indceent word 
made him blush. As he was in- 
stantly easy and kind, his staff led a 
merry life, and Ihe pretty girls of the 
Palatinate used frequently tO' visit bis 
headquartcr.s. He .smiled at our 
pleasures without .sharing them, but 
with the indulgence of a father who 
shuts hi.s eye.s on hi.s childrcn’.s wild 
Iriieks. I do not think I ever .saw him 
dressed in the uniform of his rank ; 
he u.sually wore a blue coat without 
any lace, and the sleeves of which were 
so short that wc used to say in jest 
he had certainly worn It when he first 
took the sacrament.” 

In the canipiaign of 1705 Desais 
commanded Jonrclan’s riglit wing. 
After the battles of Ambcrg and 
Wurtzburg he was in charge of 
Moreau’s fear-guard in the retreat, and 
the, defence of Kehl was entru.sted to 
him. In the.se positlo-ns his wisdom 
and decision marked him as one of 
France’s most .scientific olTicer.s. 
During the preliminaries of Fcol)en, 
he went to Italy to visit N. and his 
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battlefields of \iclory; and from that 
date until his death a great friendship 
existed between the two men. N. took 
him with the expeditionary foicc to 
Eg-ypt, and he was charged viith the 
conquest and sulijection of Upper 
Egypt. Heie he added greatly to_ the 
successes of his chief : his division was 
conspicuous at the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, and he won many victories orer 
Murad Bey and the other Egyptian 
chiefs. At ihci same tiino he gained 
the hearts of the inhahitant.s of the 
country, and Denon says that “his 
mild and unvarying equity obtained 
for him the title of ‘The Just Sultan.’ 
Plow many wi.se ideas on civil govern- 
ment and philanthropy,’’ adds the 
Baron, “ suggested themselves to his 
mind when the sound of the trumpet 
and the roll of the drum cea.sed to 
give him the fever of war! ” Kk'bcr 
(q.v.) succeeded Desaix in the com- 
mand in Eg-ypt, and about the time of 
the signature of the treaty of El .'Vrish, 
Desaix returned tOi Europe. Pie joined 
N. in Italy, where he was given com- 
mand of two divisions of infanlry. 
Arriving with his men on the battlefield 
of Marengo at the moment when the 
.'Austrians were .seemingly viclorious, 
he exclaimed : “There i.s yet lime U> 
win another battle ! ’’ and by bi.s 
magnificent charge hei turned the tide 
of the battle. While leading thi.s 
charge he was struck throiig'h the 
heart by a bullet, and he fell to ri.se 
no more. Two monuments were 
erected to his memory iby N. — one 
on the Place Dauphind, and the 
other in the Place cic.s Vicioires, in 
Paris. 

N. considered De.saix and Kleber to 
be “his most distinguished lieutenants, 
both possessing great and rare mcrit.s, 
though their characters and di.sposi- 
tjons were very different.’’ He further 
said; “The talent of Desaix -wms 
always in full activity. He loved 
gMry for glory’s sake, and France 
above everythling. Luxury he despi.sed, 
and even comfort. Pie preferred 
.sleeping under a gun in the open air 
to tile softe.st couch. He was of an 
unsophisticated, active, pleasing 
character, and possessed extensive in- 
formation. The victor of Marengo 
shed tears for his death.” N, hclJeveid 


Dcsaix'.s death to he the greatesL los-, 
he could possibly have sustained. 

DessaJines, Jean Jacques (17S8« 
1806).— Emperor of Plnyti; was 
horn in Guinea but taken to Ilayti, 
and there sold as a slave to a French 
planter wdiose name he as.sumcd. In 
the insurrection of 1791 he .scn-cd 
under Tonssaint I’Ouverture (q.v.), 
who trusted and advanced him. Un- 
doubtedly he posse.s.sed remarkable 
mililaiy genius and enormous energy, 
but of tlio same strength were hi.s 
pa.s.sions, his rapacity and cruelty. He 
bctiayed Toussaint, hi.s benefactoi, 
and after the first compromise became 
governor of tho southern part of the 
island. Pic then renewed the war, and 
after horrible cnicltics compelled the 
French to evacuate St. Domingo (q.u.) 
in Oct. 1803. In the cour.se of tho 
year (iSo,)) the independence ef St. 
Doming-o wa.s declared, and to Des- 
salincs was given Lhc supieme power. 
This was not. sufficient for him, how- 
ever, and he proceeded to get himself 
crowned a.s Emperor of Playti, faking- 
the name of Jean Jacques 1. But even 
his- .staunchest .supporlor.s were soon 
disgusted by hi.s utter .savag-cry, de- 
bauchery and bloodthirstiness, and a 
con.spiracy, headed by a negro, 
Chri.stophe {q-v.}, and a mulatto, 
Pdtion, was formed. While trying- to 
.supprc.ss this revolt, Dcssaliiic.s was 
killed by Cliri.stophc, who succeeded 
him. 

Divorce of Josephine. — See 
Josephine. 

Dooro, Passasr® ®f '*ho. — A 
battle of the Peninsular War, fouglit 
on 12 May 1809, when a French Army 
under Soult tried to prevent a British 
force of 16,000 men under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley crossing the Douro. By the 
employment of boats, however, the 
British succeeded in oro-ssing the river 
in defiance of the galling musketry fire 
of the French, and after a stubbortt 
resistance Soult wa.s compelled to 
evacuate the town of Oporto. It -was 
in this battle that General Rowland 
Hill, afteAvaids Lord Hill, first rose 
to eminence. 

Dave. — A postilion at 
so addicted to drink tliat ft W 
Widened unsafe for N, tq tdltd caMagte 
exerqi.sd when he droife, 
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Dresden, Battle of (Leipaio Cam- 
paign).— 'I'liis g'veal, battle lO!,>k place 
H.)u 2() and 27 Aug. i8r3, beginning 
lile in the afternoen of the first day, 
Idu' French under N., to the number 
ol 120,000, occupied the cnlrench- 
niciUs and redoulils which defended 
Dresden, while they were fronted by 
neaily 200,000 Allies — Russians under 
Wittgenstein, Prussians under Kle'ist, 
and Austrians under Colloredo, and the 
Tsar, the King' of Prussia and 
SclwvruMzenbeig also watched the 
fighting. On llic evening of the 26th 
the Ftoneli remained unshaken, and the 
Allies had to draw off with serious 
losses. On the aylh N. attacked both 
Hanks, and the Allies were completely 
heaten. Duiing the battle Moreau wa.s 
lalally wounded by a French .shell while 
talking- to the Tsar. The Allies’ losses 
arnounlcd to 38,000 men, 14 colours 
and af) guns, while the French lost 
about 10,000. The battle of Dreselen 
was the last of N.'s great victories. 

Driving, ~N. is said to have, been 
a most reckless drtiver. Constant 
relates how on one occasion, wlien out 
in the park with Ills wife and Cam- 
bac^ris, he took K into Ids head that 
he would like to drive the four horses 
harnessed to Ms carriage, which Imd 
been presented to him liy tiie inhabi- 
tants of Antwerp. Taking the reins 
from Caesar, the coachman, lie 
mounted the box, when immediately 
the !horsc,s, which w'crc young and 
fresh, .started off at a gaillop. Caesar 
shouted “Keep to the left,’’ and Cam- 
baci^r&s, turning even paler than usual, 
roared out “ Stop, slop, you will smash 
us up 1 ’’ To these exclamations, how- 
ever, the First Consul paid no heed, 
for ijho horse.s were already beyond his 
control and were dashing along at a 
frantic rate of speed As they neared 
the Sron gates one of the wheels stmek 
a milestone and the carriage was 
upset. Imckily the horses stopped. 
The First Consul was thrown violently 
upon his face and fainted, bM Mmc. 
Bonapai'te and Cambiicdirbs e.scapcd 
with slight bruises. N., who had had 
a nasty shaldng, turned the matter otf 
as a joke, and merely had his bruises 
treated with eau-de-Cologne, his 
favourite remedy. Cainbac 4 r^is’ teiTor 
amused him hugely, and alluding to 


Ihc toadmian he remaiked, “One 
mu.sl render unto Ca'sar the lliing.s 
that arc Cmsar’s! Let him keep his 
whip. Everybody to their trade. ’’ Al 
the same time ho admitted that he had 
never lelt .soi near death before, and 
that for a few .seconds it rctdly seemed 
to him as ihoug'h he rvere dead. 

Dubois, Louis Nicholas Pi@rre 
Joseph ( 17 S 8 - 184 S).— Made prefcel 
of police in 1799. believed 

that he owed his lotig term of office 
in this capacity to the fact that N. 
found liim useful as a spy on the 
doing's of Fouche, of whom he was a 
biller enemy. In .spite of Bonaparte’s 
aversion to Dubois, iic created him a 
count in 1808, and a member of the 
ooimc.it of state, wdiioh .seat he occu- 
pied until the fall of the Empire. After 
being a member of the Chamber dtiring 
the Hundred Day.s, he retired to Vitry- 
sur-Seinc, where he died in i8<i5. 
was succeeded by Pasquier, whom N. 
warned regarding the “abominable 
stale ’’ lin which he would lind his sub- 
ordinates. 

Du crest, Geo»‘gette.— Was a re- 
lative of Mmc. dc Gcnlis, and author 
of Memoirs, which have been mucli 
read and quoted, and derive their 
value from the fact that after 
Josephine’s divorce she occasionally 
played and sang for the. ex-EmprcKs. 
She married M. Boclisa, the then 
celebrated composer of Dansotruniii- 
and Noces do Gamache, He de.serted 
her, and her voice tailing, she turned, 
as a means of livelihood, to the pen 
and the Memoirs, of which eftort IM. 
Masson says: “Jn the mid.st of 
apocryphal documents, uncontroverted 
anecdote.s, impossible .situations, there 
are yet to be found some fu-st-hand 
personal observafiona.’’ The letters 
from N. to Josephine that she 
“quotes" are not authentic, 

Dugtoitsmie^*, Jean Fmrngiois 
CoquHle ( 1736 - 94 ). — The gevtcral 
under whom N. .served in his fir.st 
engagement ; was horn at Mar- 
tinique in 1736. The family had been 
settled in the colony for some little 
time, and before thh Revolution owned 
property there worth two million 
livre.s, Dugommier entered military 
service at an early age, but owing* to 
some injustice abandoned his career 
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and retired to his plantation. In 17S9 
he was, however, appointed colonel of 
the National Guards of the island, and 
took part in the defence of Fort St. 
Peter. In the yesir 1792 he went to 
France as rcpre.sentative of the colony 
of Martinique to the National Con- 
vention, and among" other thing^s 
sought the aid of that body for the 
patriot colonists who were then suffer- 
ing great distress. In Sept. 1793 he 
was appointed general of brigade, and 
later oommander-in-chief of the army 
in Italy, where he gained some notable 
successes over the Austio-Sardinians, 
almost always with inferior forces, 
especially at Gillette (18-19 Ocl.,) and 
on the 22nd of the same month at 
Hutel. In Nov. he succeeded Car- 
teaux in the operations at Toulon, 
behaved there with conspicuous 
bravery, and took possession of the 
place after five days and nights of 
fighting and fatigue. In this engage- 
ment Napoleon Bonaparte served 
under him as commandant d’artillene ; 
he was then for the first time under 
fire, and displayed muchi of thei ability 
which aftcrwaids made him famous. 
In Dugommicr’s icport to the Con- 
vention occurs the following : “Among" 
those who most distinguished them- 
selves and gave me most assistance in 
rallying and leading the troops were 
the citizens Bonaparte, commander of 
artillery, Ar^;na, and Cervoni, 
adjutants,” It is further slated that 
when Dugommier met the representa- 
tives he presented Bonaparte to them 
with the words ; “ He is an officer of 
tlie greatest merit, and if you do not 
advance him he will know how to raise 
himself.” In 1794 Dugommier was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Pyrennties Orientates, and 
soon gained over the Spaniards advan- 
tages equally rapid and decisive. On 
27 and 29 April he defeated them at 
Omo and drove them from C^retj in 
May he gained the battle of Albudes 
and carried the post of Montesquieu, 
an advantage which gave into his 
hand.s nearly 200 cannon and 2,000 
prisoners. On the 4th of the month 
he blocked up Collioure, after two 
engagements at Cape Bearn and Puiz- 
de-las-Doincs. He was wounded before 
this town cm the i6th and took it on 


the 26th, after having entered the foils 
of St. Elme and Port Vendre. In Aug. 
he was at St. Laurent de la Mong.i, 
where he defied the Spanish Army, a 
force of 50,000 men, while in Sept, he 
took possession of Bellegardc, the last 
French town occupied by the enem}. 
The same month he captm-ed their 
camps at Costouges, but at Siena 
Nigra, while forcing back the left wing 
of the Spanish troops, he was killecl 
by the bursting of a shell. The Con- 
vention decreed that the name of 
Dugommier should be inscribed on a 
column in the Pantheon. Pie left three 
sons : two were adjutants-general in 
his army, one of them being taken 
prisoner and dying in an English 
prison ; the third was lost on a voyage 
to America. 

Duhesme, Philippe Guillaume, 
Count ( 1766 - 1815 ).— French general; 
was born at Bourgneuf (Sadne- 
et - Loire). He fought in the 
Peninsular Wai, and led an army 
corps of 14,000 men to Barcelona 
in 1808. The chief forts and tlie 
citadel were seized, and Duhesme 
carried all before him. lie occupied 
the stionghold, but during the spring- 
of that year beexune cut off from the 
main body stationed at Madrid and 
subsequently from all communication 
by a general rising of the province. 
To make a w'ay ihrough to Perpignan 
he attacked the fortress of Gerona- 
Failing in this, he was obliged to 
retreat to Barcelona, where he re- 
mained blockaded during fo-ur months. 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr was finally sent to 
succour Duhesme, and their united 
armies defeated the army of Catalonia 
at Molins del Rey, just outside Barce- 
lona on 21 Dec. 1808. He was killed 
at Waterloo, where he was in com- 
mand of the Young Guard. 

Dumas, Guillaume Mathi^u, 
Count (1753-1837).- French general. 
He joined the army in 1773 and 
served in the American War of Inde- 
pendence as aide-de-camp to Rocham- 
beau. Front 1783 to 1786 he under- 
took the exploration of the coasts of 
Turkey. At the Revolutten he assisted 
Lafayette and his party, and the 
Assembly gave him the command of 
the escort which conducted Loute XVI. 
to Paris from Varennes- lo ifQt ihe 
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Legislative Assembly had ch-oscu him 
as a member, and twelve months Inter 
he was elected its president. When 
the extreme Republican party over- 
threw the Assembly Dumas was 
forced to make his escape to England. 
He returned in the midst of the Revo- 
lulioin, but had to retire to Switzer- 
land. He was proscribed as a 
monarchist, and afterwards lived in 
Holstein. When N. became First 
Consul, he was recalled to France and 
entiu.sted with the organization of the 
army of reserve at Dijon. He bcaiinc 
councillor of stale in i8ot, contributed 
to the victory at Auslcrlitz, and in 
ibob was dispatched to Naples as 
mini.ster of war to Joseph Bonaparte, 
on whose transfer to the throne of 
Spain Duma.s I’ejoincd the French 
Army. He served in the Penin.siila 
dunlng' 1808 and Hn Germany in the 
following' year, negotiating' the annia- 
tiee after the battle of Wag'ram. In 
iSio he wati appointed grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour and granted the 
title of count. During the Rus.sian 
campaign of 18x2 he had ch-arge of 
the administrative department, a post 
•which Ihe ahso held in the German cam- 
paign of 1813, but on the capitulation 
of Dresden he fell into tlic hands of 
the Allies. On the rcsloralion of 
Loiii.s XVIII. Dumas wa.s retained as 
administrative devi.ser to tlic army, and 
rendered important service in this con- 
nexion. On N. ’.s return from Elba, 
Dumas remained in rclircmout, but 
Joscpih Bonaparte prevailed upon him 
to present him.self to the Emperor, who- 
straightway appointed him to organize 
the National Guard, When Louis 
XVIII. was restored he again look up 
some literary work which 'he had com- 
menced while liviing in Holstein, and 
IhiiS re.sulted in his Precis dcs dvenc- 
nients militaires in nineteen volumes, 
wh'iclii embraced the hislory of the war 
from 1798 to the peace of i8ag, and 
whicli appeared! between 1817 and 
i8a6. He was prevented from carry- 
ing the w-ork further by blindness, but 
as a species of continuation of it he 
translated Napici"’.? Peninsular IVar. 
In 1818 he was once more recognized 
by the court and made a member of the 
council of slate, from which, however, 
he was excluded In 1833. He took an 


active part in the Revolution of T830, 
after which he was created a peer of 
France and re-entered the coiineil of 
.state. He died at Pari.s on 16 Oct. 
1837. 

Pumouriex, Charles Pran-^ois 
(1730-5823).— French general and 
politician. This French soldier, re- 
membered chiefly as a powerful foe of 
N. first distinguished him.self in the 
later German campaigns of the Seven 
-Years’ War; while sub.sequently he 
travelled in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Corsica; and, having drawn up an able, 
memorial concerning Cor.sican affair.s, 
he received from Louis XVI. an 
appxrintmcnt in the secret service. On 
Ibo davvn of the Revolution he joined 
the jacobin Club, at the same time 
ga-owing' friendly with Mirabcau; while 
having atlacliecl him.self to the Giron- 
dist party, he reverted to .soldiering, 
and commanded an army .succc.s.sfully 
ag'aiiist the Pni.s.sian.s in T793, defeat- 
ing them at Valmy on 20 fSept. In the 
following year, however, Jto was 
severely defeated by the Austrians at 
Neerwinden ; and the Conventioix, sus- 
pecting him of treachery, summoned 
Inm toi Pari.s, and lo save hli.s'i .head 
he cro.ssrd over to the Au.slrian camp 
along' with tlie Due dc Chartre.s, after- 
wards King Louis-Philippc. Thence- 
forward he wandered from country to 
country, efernally (jccupied with plots 
against N., who .suspected him of 
being' implicated in the Cad-oudal- 
Btehegru con.spiraey of 1803, which led 
lo the judicial murder of the Due 
d’Engfhicn. Whether the First Con- 
sul's su-spicions on this occa.sion -were 
correct or not, Dciraouriez certainly 
entered the service of England in i8oq ; 
and from that time until 1815 he 
proved most useful lo the Briti.sh -xvar 
office, furnishing information about 
N.’s plans, in return for rvihich labours 
he received £i,zor) a year. His 
Memaires, published at Hamburg' 
while he was alive, were reissued 
at Paris in 1823; and in 1908 there 
appeared an Interesting boo-k about 
him, Durnourieg; and llio Defence of 
Enfrland, by Holland Rose and A. M. 
Broadley. 

Dinphoi, ttlonard (11770 « 08),~. 
B’renoh general; was born at Lyons. 
Adopting the military profession, he. 
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lose rapidly, being" adjutant'g"eneral of 
the army of the Eastern Pyrenees in 
1792 and assisting" at the capture of 
FiguS6res. He commanded Augereau’s 
advance-guard in the Italian cam- 
paign of 179G, and lin the foltowing 
year "was sent with Joseph Bonaparte 
upon his embassy to Rome. During 
a disturbance in that city in Dec. 1798 
Dupfliot was killed by a shot from the 
Pap:d troops whom he was endeavour- 
ing to prevent from firing on the 
mob. 

Ditpont De i.*Etan)gf, Pierre An- 
"lOBna ( 176 S- 1840 ). — He entered the 
army and distinguished himself at 
Valmy, capturing an Austrian force in 
1793. Pie was made general of brigade 
and, in 1797, general of division. He 
came under the notice of N. while en- 
gaged in the coup d’dtat of Brumaire ; 
and in 1800 fought in the battle of 
Marengoi under Berthier, and at 
Pozzolo, where he gained a bilillianL 
vlctoi7. In 1805, under Ney, he won 
further fame in the Austrian cam- 
paign, and in 1807 at Fricdland, while 
111 1S08 he commanded a corps in the 
invasion of Spain, He was created a 
count after the occupation of Madrid, 
and dispatched to subdue Andalusia, 
but fell into di.sg"i"ace for capitulating 
to the Spaniards at Baylcn. This 
catastrophe, through little fault of his 
own, caused his downfall. He was 
recalled and court-martialled, bereft of 
his Tank and title, and imprisoned for 
two years, On the eve of N.’s exile 
to Elba he was released and employed 
by Louis XVIII., but lost this position 
during the Hundred Days, only to 
regain it at the second Restoration. 
He "was elected to the Conseil Privdo 
of Louis XVIIL, and during thirty 
years was deputy for the Cliarente. 
Dupont wrote several military works, 
among which Opinion snr le nouveau 
mode de I'ecrufement (1818), Lettres 
sur VEspaf;ne en 1808, and Letire sur 
la campagne d’AustncJw appeared 
successively. A few poems' and verse 
translations from Horace were also 
publislhed during this pediod (1818-38), 
while his Mdmoires were on the point 
of completion at Jus death in i8r|o. 

Dwroq, Ohirlstophe 

Wlchel, Due de FcImII < 1772 - 1813 ). 
— French general ; was born at Pont- 
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i-MouaSon, received the usual educa- 
tion for a military career, and entered 
the artillery in 1792, Upon h'is meet- 
ing" N. at Toulon the two men foimed 
an intimacy which endured through 
life. Duroc accompanied Bonaparte to 
Italy in 1796, and distinguished him- 
self at Gradisca. In Egypt he took 
part in the battles of Ahoukir, Jaffa, 
and St. Jean d’Acre. P'ollowing on 18 
Brumaire he was"" made general of 
brigade; in 1804 he was piomoted 
general of division and made grand 
marshal of the palace, a post which, 
including" as it did constant attendance 
on N. and responsibility for his safety, 
Duroc filled with con.summate dis- 
cretion and success. At Austerlitz he 
commanded the Guard, and tvas pre- 
sent at VVngram and Essling. He was 
also entrusted with many diplomatic 
missions, incUiding" negotiations at 
St. Pctersbuig, Vienna, Stockholm, 
and Copenhagen. He irented with 
Frederick William, and in 1808 con- 
cluded the armistice of Znaim. Duroc 
was made a duke in the same year, 
and senator in 1813. After the battle 
of Bautzen, while riding into' the 
village of hlackcrsdorf a1 N.’s side, 
the grand marshal wa.s mortally 
wounded by a chance .shot. N. felt 
deeply the death of his old friend and 
companion ; he erected a monument on 
the scene of his death, and in the will 
made at St. Helena he left numeious 
legacies to the family. Dnroc’s re- 
mains were ultimately placed in 
the Invalides beside those of the 
Emperor. 

Diirrenstoiri, Ba"S:t!e oft— A battle 
of the Austerlitz campaign, which took 
place on ii Nov. 1805 during N.’s 
advance on Vienna. A French division 
numbering about 5,000 under Morller, 
when emerging from the defiles of 
Diiirenstein, vnis suddenly attacked by 
30,000 Russians, both in front and in 
rear, andi had it not been for the timely 
arrival' of Dupont’s cUvi.sion Mortier’s 
little force would probably have been 
annihilated, A.s it was be lost 3,000 
men, and the Ru.ssians suffered as 
heavily. This tmtoward affa'ii* greatly 
annoyed N,, for it completely gpset his 
plan of campaign. In additioh Id this 
it was a bW on his fdi" his 

troops had been outgenemlted. 
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EagS©, The Fresioh. — When N. 
became Emperor one of hib firBt acLs 
was the selection of arnioiial bearings 
fo replace the Phrygian cap and 
Roman axe and fasee.s ol Ihc Repub- 
lic. This task occupied a session of 
tlie Iinpeiial Council, the (nillic code 
\va.s tlie suggestion some, this only 
arou-sing the contempt of N. At last 
the .symbol of the lion was adopted 
provi.sionally. Yet thi.s did not plea.se 
him, and striking- his pen throug-h the 
leport of the committee he wrote above 
it "«H /h'gle dp/oyt*," the .symbol lluit 
was clestinerl to become so- famous on 
Ihc baltlcfielfl.s of liurope. Jean Bap- 
tiste Isabey (q.m) was entrusted with 
the design. The new .standards rvere 
presented to the troops at a grand 
review in the Chtimp de Mars — the 
standards that carried N.’s fame at 
Austerlilz, at Jena, at Wagram, in 
Spain, and in Russia. At the end of 
the Hundred Day.s many of the Eagle.s 
were broken up publicly by the 
colonels at a last parade, others were 
g'iven into the keeping of officers, 
■whilst a few are prc.scrvcd at Uie In- 
valides, including three that were 
carried at Waterloo. Upwards of a 
hundred and thirty, found on the 
various battlefields, hang in the 
cathedrals, chapels and arsenals of 
different European capitals. Only one 
French Naval Eagle, however, is in 
existence, that of the “ Atlas ’’ and 
which li.s now preserved in Madrid. 
See The War Drama of the Eagles, 
by Edward Fraser, Murray, 1912. 

Etoarabei'g:, Battle of (Wasnam 
Campaign). —At Ebersberg, on 3 May 
iSog, the left wing' of the Austrian 
Army under Hiller made a splendid 
stand against the French advance- 
guard under Mass^na. Owing to the 
gallantry of the French, however, the 
Austrian.s were overwhelmed after 
fierce fighting, and Hiller was obliged 
to fall back towards Vienna. Dui-ling 
the storming of the bridge over the 
Traun and afterwards of the castle of 
Ebersberg the slaughter was frightful, 
6,000 men on. each siide being sacri- 
ficed. The number of troops engaged 
was about equal — 35,000 men. 


EokmUhl, Battle of (Wagram 
CampalQii). —Fought on 23 April i 8 og 
between the French under N. and the 
Austrians under the y\rchduke Charles 
The Emperor ordered Vandamme to 
.seize (he town of Eclimiihl ; Lannes 
was sent to outflank the enemy, while 
iJavOUt threw his men upon their rig-lit. 
After twohom'.s’ hard fighting the Aus- 
trians were forced toi retire. N. then 
sent his reserve cavalry forward to 
harass their retreat, and a de.speratc 
action took place between the Aus- 
trian and French cuiras.siers, rvhidi 
terminated in the Austrian cavalry 
being driven in disorder towards 
Ratisbon, whither the Archduke witli- 
drew his vanquished army, a disaster 
being probably avcited by N.’.s de- 
cision not to follow up bis viclory 
owing to the tircil condition of his own 
troops. 

Ecole Milltaire cS© Paris, Life of 
Pla at the (30 Oct. 1784 -aa,Oct. 
1786). — This .school, founded by 
Louis XV., and at first failing in its 
primary object by rca-son of undue 
liberty and luxury, was in 1776 com- 
pletely reorganized by the Comte de 
St. Germain, to whose zeal the other 
military schools, of which Briennc 
(q.v-) was one, owed their cxisicncc, 
In founding the provincial sohooLs, 
which educated six hundred pupils, St, 
Germain had designed that the best of 
these should supply the student.s for 
the Ecole Militaire. There, as al 
Bricnne, were the royal pupils, .sons 
of poor nobic.s forming the majority, 
and the minority composed of (wn- 
sioners, sons of the g-rcalcst families 
in France who held certain positions 
in the army as if by hereditary right, 
The cost of each pupil was per 

annum. At St. Helena N. descrtlied 
tlie living there to La.s Gases as 
follows : “At the Ecole Militaire we 
were served and fed in a sumpLuou.s 
manner and treated always like young 
officer.^ brought up to the greatc.st 
luxury, far exceeding- the condition of 
most of our families.*’ Thus the 
courses at dinner wore soup, meat, two 
cntfdes, two helpings of dessert; at 
supper, roast, two entremets, salad, 
three helpings of de.ssert ; always with 
a mixture of half wine and -water. 
Their linen was changed by the 
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students three times a week, and twice 
a jear, spring- and autumn, they re- 
ceived new uniforms. Duiing- N.’s 
sojourn there these were blue with red 
tading-s. The attendants of the estab- 
lishment, from professors to grooms, 
numbered iir. 

The riding-school attached to the 
college was reputed to be the best in 
Europe, and the masters of tills, as 
of fencing, were men well known in 
their profes.sions ; while there were also 
teachers of dancing. 

The professorial staff consisted of 
five for the teaching of matliematics ; 
three, history and geography ; two, 
French grammar; three, German; one 
English master ; three for fortifica- 
tions ; drawing three, and writing one. 

N.’s so'journ was spent in prepara- 
tion for the examination by which he 
hoped to gain admission into the 
artillery. The chief study for this was 
the Coui't de Malhomatiques by 
Bezout, who was also one of the 
examineis, together with Laplace, of 
the artilleiy school at Metz. N . devoted 
himself to the .study of the four 
volumes of Bezout, and he celebrated 
the finishing of the course by the fol- 
lowing lines scribbled on the fly-leaf 
of the fourth volume ; 

“Grand Bezout, ach&ve ton conns. 
Mais avant, pcrmet-inoi dc dire 
Qu'ans aspirants tu donnes secouns. 
Cela est parfaitement vrai. 

MaS.s jc nc cesserai pas de rire 
Lorsque je I’aurai achev6 
Pour Ic plus tard au mois de mai 
Je ferai alors le conseiller.” 

N.’s social character was of much 
the same tenor as at Brienne, his 
friendship being at first confined to 
his four Briennct schoolmates, though 
it was here that he met Desmazis, who 
was to become li'is best and closest 
ffliend. Strange to say, lie also met 
here that enemy of his, PWlippeaux, 
two years older than himself, whose 
dislike seemed to be instindive, for 
they fought when seated on the school- 
forms in class-lime, as later when they 
were ranged against each other at tlie 
siege of Acre. 

It cannot be said that N. specially 
distingulished himself while at the 
Ecole Militaire, for he never became 
sergeant-major or commander of a 


division in the military organization of 
tlie .school, but in the final examination 
he was successful the first time though 
only a year under tuition. In the 
second week of Sept. 1785 N., with 
seventeen others, was presented for 
examination by the Ecole Militaire, 
Laplace being the examiner. The 
results were known about a fortnight 
later, and out of the fifty-eight succes.s- 
ful candidates from all schools N. was 
one of the four from the Paris school. 
N. was third of these four, but both 
Peccaduc and Phdlippcaux, who came 
before him, were older by a year or 
Iwo, The order was : Peccaduc, 39 ; 
Plidlippeaiix, 41 ; Bonaparte, 42 ; and 
DesmaZis, 56. This success was due, 
it is stated, to his gift for matheinalics, 
and undoubtedly he worked hard at 
that subject, perhaps more seriously 
after the death of his father and the 
consequent realization that he must 
rely rnoie than ever on his own efforts 
to carve out a career in the world, A 
few weeks after this success, N., 
together with Desmazls, left Paris for 
Valence, where the regiment of La 
Ffcre, to which they were gazetted as 
second lieutenants, was in garrison. 
See The Growth of Napoleon, by 
Norwood Young. 

Esypt, N-’s Occupation of (1768). 
— ^N.’s object in occupying Egypt in 
1798 was ostensibly to liberate St from 
I he thrall of its Mameluke usurpers. 
It was as revolutionists that the Frencli 
were to undertake its liber.ation, and 
N. declared to the Egyptians in hi.s 
propaganda that he reverenced the 
Prophet and the Koran far more than 
did the Mamelukes. The French, he 
told the natives of the Nile country, 
were sincere Moslems, and had over- 
thrown the power of Rome. The 
expedition appealed greatly to the 
imagination of Bonaparte. The 
treasure.s of Italy and Switzerland 
were spent In his own preparations. 
Every general of ability and every 
regiment of excellence was destined 
for Egypl ; the national treasure was 
depleted; infer'ior troops were left at 
home { and it w'as a large and well- 
order^ host that Set its fape' East- 
wards to the land of the Ppramids. 
N. hazarded much fe this thfow, 
which appealed to fhE oriental and 
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toiiKmtic side of Ids tctnpcrauicnl. probahl> iinpat-allclcd in liistory. The 
Matters wore working- well for Jiim Mamelukes, mostly men purchased as 
in Franco, and public opinion was children in tleorg-ia or Circassia, had 
ripening- in his favour; but (he pio- formed themselves into a warrior caste 
vess was a slow one, and, cie mailers vvhicih obeyed no authority save that of 
came to die pass lie desired, he might its officers, and which numbered some 
have to wail, as lie said to Bom- 8,000 men. It had lieen reduced to a 
rienne, "for a few monlhs or for .si.'; nominal submi.s.sion in 1517, but it 
year.s. ” Mdiat, then, t ould he do better still governed the land with despotic 
than to embark on such a picturesque power, and bade defiance to the rule 
crusade, where he had every hope of of the Porte. Arriving- in Alexandria 
gaining- fre.sh laurels? Nelson had on 3 July, the French Army suffered a 
been on the look out for the expedi- bitter disillusionment, for (he once rich 

and far-famed city had 
bhiunk into insignificance. 
No booty was to be found 
in il.s squalid streets, and 
the march to Cairo was a 
dreadful 01 deal, tramping, 
as they did, through tlie 
dry hot sand, hai-a.ssed by 
mounted skirmishens on 
every side. On 13 July 
at Sliebreket they were 
attacked by the outposts 
of the Mamckike.s under 
Mu tad Rey, and easily te- 
pelled the attacks of the 
gorgeously attired horse- 
men. The enemy with- 
drew and concentrated 
their fotec at Om Dinar, 
before Cairo, and on 21 
July N. attacked in 
squares, so as to cut off 
the enemy’s letreat south- 
wards, ordering his men to 
hall only when necessary 
to receive a charge. It 
was on this occasion that 
he made his memorable 
address to the troops 
which commences : “Sol- 
diers, forty centuries look 
down upon you from the 
tion off the Frencli! coast, but had been summit of the Pyramid.s.” Murad and 
ddiven from his position by a storm, his men dashed upon the ranks of 
and look refuge in the lee of Sardinia, Desai.x-, only lo be crushed. Murad 
and the Armada passed him. Learn- retreated in a southward direction, 
ing this, he ha.stened to Egypt only to while Ibrahim, his fellow-leader, fled 
find the roadstead of Alexandria empty, eastwards across the river. The 
He then sailed for _Syria, but had Egyptian infantry scattered and ran ; 
once _ more passed his foe, for N., many of the Mamelukes were drowned 
learning off Crete that he was pursued, in Ihe Nile, and as it was their cu.stoin 
sailed northwards through -tlie Candian to cover tf emselves with jewelry and 
Sea, while Nelson took the direct line other trophies, the Frenoh soldiers 
on tlie other side. dragged their corpses out of Iho water 

Bonaparte found Egypt in a slate and stripped them of their finer)', 
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Later N. was wont to smile at the 
mention of the Battle of the Pyramids, 
and his proclamation, which he ad- 
mitted contained the elements of char- 
latanism. But the results were not 
without importance. It meant tlie 
surrender of Cairo, the capital of 
ligypt, and tlie achievement of vic- 
tory in such circumstances and in 
such an atmosphere thrilled the heart 
of France and added fresh lustre to 
N.’s laurels. Only thirty French sol- 
diers were killed, and lao wounded. 
There was no more loot toi be found 
at Cairo than at Alexandria, and the 
soldiers were disappointed. Egypt 
was subdued, but the army of occu- 
pation was in a desperate condition 
indeed, for the defeat of the French 
fleet at Aboiddr left it nO' alternative 
but to remain where it was. But it 
did not diminish the activity of Bona- 
parte. He made as if to occupy the 
countiy for the rest of bis life. The 
utmost respect was paid to its institu- 
tions and Its religion. Menou and a 
number of other generahs made an 
open profession of Islam : indeed, N. 
on one occasion pretended to a mufti 
that he was a proselyte to his creed, 
which he pronounced" with an air of 
conviction. Tlic captured Mamelukes 
and others were enrolled in the French 
battalion.s, drilled and disciplined. All 
this was part of a scheme to effect 
a religious aud political revolution in 
the East on the plan of the revolution 
in France. Resistance of any kind 
met with speedy punishment, and 
executions were numerous ; but this 
sort of policy wasi understood lin 
Egypt, and tlourished exceedingly. 
The Turks, however, were mustering in 
Syria, and it was necessary to squa.sli 
them. Kl^ijcr was put at the head of 
13,000 men and sent on in advance, 
followed by N., who arrived at El 
Arish on 17 Fab, 1799. Egypt 

behind him In quite a settled condi- 
tion. Unwelcome innovations on the 
part of the conquerors had irritated 
the Egyptians, and the relations be-. 
ttveen them and the Frendi had grown 
daily more strained, until at last on 
the occasion of the introduction of a 
house tax an insurrection had broken 
out in Cairo in Oct, 1798, but lit had 
been met promptly, and a native 
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divan had been reconstituted to deal 
justice open-handcdly. A bad taste 
had been left in the popular mouth, 
however, by the stabling of Frencli 
cavalry in the mosque of Azhar. 

With Kleber, N. invested El Arish, 
which in three days surrendered. 
Gaza fell shortly afterwards, and sur- 
rendered important munitions of war. 
Three days sufficed to take Jaffa, 
where 3,000 troops surrendered on 
promise of their lives. But a council 
of war unanimously voted that the old 
rule under which no quarter is given 
to defenders at an assault should be 
applied to them, ond they were shot. 
Eye-witnesses placed their number at 
from r,2oO to 4,000. There is no 
mention of or excuse for the fact in 
N.’s correspondence, but it would 
seem that he Intended to deal as an 
oriental with orientals. In Jan. he 
had ordered Murat to kill all the 
prisoucr.s of a ho.slile tribe in die 
desert whom he could not bring away, 
and in the same month similar orders 
were issued to Bcrthier concerning 
another tribe. It has been said that 
the men thus slaughtered had been 
found again with arnjs in their hands, 
that there were no French prisoners 
for whom to exchange them and no 
provisions with which to support them, 
that they could no( be left where 
they were nor marched along with 
the army; but there cannot be any 
excuse or palliation for such an 
abominable act of barbarism. 

Foreseeing a severe resistance at 
St. Jean d’Acre, the Pa.sha’s capital, 
N. provided himself with a siege train, 
which he dispatched by sea from Alex- 
andria, but this was captured by 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, who sent 
Phdlippeaiix, a French emigre and an 
old schoolmate of N.’s, to the city 
in charge of the captured artillery, 
which he mounted on its ramparts. 
Acre was thus supported by an English 
fleet, protected by artillery and easily 
provisioned, whereas N. had no siege 
batteries whatsoever. After nine days’ 
fighting he effected a breach by means 
of a mine, but the assault which 
followed was repulsed. Tlmee weeks 
later an army of 25,000 mbh ondef 
AbdulMi approached froth Damascus 
to relieve Gezaaln KMber mas beat 
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to check their advance, and he mot 
them at Nazaretii. TIkj Turks were 
in ovenvhelming- numbers, and N. 
was forced to go to the assistance of 
Ills tidvancc-g'Liard. On i6 April he 
drew up his army on the plain of 
Ksdraelon. Hidden by Ihc sand, he 
advanced until dose up to tiie Turks, 
when he cdiaiged and tlirew them 5 nlo 
ulter rout. Returnitnj;- to Acre, he 
i-esumed the siog'c in the most resolute 
manner. He .succeeded in br'mgfing up 
.some heavy guns from Jaffa, effected 
a breach, .seized the tower Which con- 
trolled the, outworks, only to have his 
stoi'inlng-purties thrown bade. During' 
the first fortnig-ht in May ii .succession 
of (is.saiills were hurled at the devoted 
walls of Acre. The ]o.s.s of life wa.s 
appalling'. N, had bad new.si from 
France regarding Austrian activity in 
Italy, and he also now learned that 
reinforcements ■v.mrc being hurried 
from Constantinople to the city he was 
beleaguering. Pestilence also broke 
out in the French camp, and worked 
dire havoc among his men. On 7 
May, however, Klilber's clivi.sion suc- 
ceeded in carrying the fiitsL and second 
works Sn the teeth of a terrific fire from 
Sir Sidney Smith’s ships and the guns 
of the forts, but this attempt also 
wa,s doomed to disappointment, for 
although Ihc troops scaled the out- 
wmrks they were forced backwards 
by the truly terrific fire with wliidi 
they were met from the houses iiiisicle 
the wtdis. On the 17th the siege -^vas 
abandoned ; it had lasted sixty-two 
days; forty assaults had been made, 
and 4,000 men and four generals had 
been sacrtificed during it.s continuation. 
His army was now reduced to 8,000 
men, and after nine days’ mardt 
through burning sand this force .suc- 
ceeded in reaching" Cairo, where they 
were soon refreshed by rest and 
proper food. A great deal was made 
of the expedition by its leader, who 
told his soldiers that but for the ter- 
rible climatic conditions, the pestilence 
and the lack of artillery, they would 
have taken Acre; and, indeed, the 
return of the French to Cairo had 
all the appearance of a triumphal 
entry. 

Twelve thotisand Turks had sailed 
from K.hodc.s, and on 20 July appeared 
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in tran.sporLs off Alexandria, but the 
.ships wbichi brought them wore re- 
jiulbccl by the lorbs, so that they were 
forced to draw off and affect a land- 
ing at Aboukir. They at onco com- 
menced to entrench them.selves, hoping 
that they would be joined by Murad, 
hut hci could not effect a junction with 
them. A Syrian contingent also' dis- 
appointed them. N. mardltcd out to 
luccl them witit 9,000 men, and on 
25 Jniy gave them battle. Outflanking 
them on the left and then on, the right, 
he drove them into the sea, but 3,000 
of them took refuge in a citadel which 
they Ihad constructed at the head of 
the peniinsula of Aboukir. On f Aug. 
1799, however, tliese surrendered, .so 
that none escaped. 

The Ii'i'cnch Army had now received 
no news from Parks for nearly .six 
months, and W'lhen it did oocne <t was 
by no means heartening unics.s to N. 
himself. For no sooner was he con- 
vinced that the crisis he had long foro.- 
seen was actually occurriitg than he 
told Marmont that the slate of things 
in Europe "^vould compel him to return. 
He look his measures promptly and 
secretly, placed Klebcr at the head 
of the army, and, preparing the two 
frigates which lay in the harbour of 
Alexandria, in the early hours of 
22 Aug. embarked, accompanied by 
Murat, Lannc.s, Marmont, Berthier, 
Duroc, Bcssiri'cs, Lavalette and 
others, and .set sail. 

The army he had left bolund — 
“abawloned ” might bo a lH>ltcr 
word to use — tvas now reduced to 
half its original numbers, 'Wtut desti- 
tute of provender and ammunition, 
surrounded by a ix>pulalion which 
thirsted for its blood, and out off 
from all likelihood of e.scape by a 
powerful fleet. A better example of 
how .honour may become subservient 
to ambition the world has perhaps 
never -wilnessed. Po.ssibly N. con- 
sidered that it wa.s hlis mi.ssion to 
save Corsica. Kl^ber, w!hom he had 
made an appointment with to say 
farewell ~ an appointment which he 
had failed to keeii — entered a.n angry 
protest against the position in 'which 
he found himself deserted, but it was 
intercepted by English cruisers and 
did not rearit its destinaHion. Sir 
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Sidney Smith had betaken himself to 
Cyprus to renew his water supply, 
and the French frigates look this 
opportunity of slipping past him. 
I'hey coasted along the northern 
shores of Africa, and with lights out 
they crossed fiom the vicinity of 
Tunis, skirled Sardinia ami reached 
Coisica early in Oct, This was N.’s 
last \isit to the island of his birth. 

But to return to the army in Egypt : 
Klcber, left in charge of it, speedily 
lecognized the desperate situation of 
the soi-disant French "colony,” and 
early in 1800 concluded w'ith Sir 
Sidney Smith at El Arish a treaty 
for honourable withdrawal. There 
was considerable delay in acceptance 
of these terms ini London, and in the 
interval Kldber, alarmed by the gathei- 
ing masses of Turkish troops, attacked 
the command at Heliopolis, an army 
ol no less than 70,000 men, with the 
12,000 at his command. After a fierce 
battle he succeeded in almost sweep- 
ing It out of existence. With admir- 
able strength of purpose and a heroic 
determination to make good his posi- 
tion at all costs, he turned his atten- 
tion to tlie administration of the 
country, and wasproceeding vigorousily 
to leorganize its institutions on a 
sounder basis than they hitherto had 
been under the rule of the French, when 
he was assassinated by a Maliom- 
medan fanatic on the very day when 
Desaix was killed at Marengo. The 
French occupation of Eg-ypt dragged 
on for another miserable year, Menou. 
succeeded KMber, but he found the 
position untenable, and at the end of 
the term stated .surrendered as had 
been originally agreed upon. One 
disaster after another overtook Menou, 
.so that his surrender war, by no means 
to his discredit, Oir i Oct. 1801 the 
preliminaries of the treaty by which 
the French agreed to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory were raitified, and 
Egypt was restored to Turkey’s 
suzerainty. 

In 1803 Sebastian! (q.v.) in a long 
report published in the Monifenr, .set 
forth the possibility of re-establishing 
French colonies in Egypt. “Six thou- 
sand Frendi troops,” said he, “could 
now acquire Egypt.” This vvas really 
a political offset to England’s deter- 


mination to retain the island of Malta. 
But not again did N. desire to set 
foot in the land of the Pharaohs, or 
to dispatch an expedition thither. 
Such a scheme depended cntiicly upon 
his ability to maintain command ot 
the seas, and by that time such hopes 
had completely vanished from view. 

Eichsfeld. — A town in Prussia ; one 
of the bishoprics whicli vvas handed 
over to Prussia by France through a 
treaty in 1802 in compensation for 
the territories which surrendered on 
the left bank of the Rhine. 

Elba, W.’s Captivity in.— N. ab- 
dicated on II April iSi^, and on the 
same night he attempted to end his 
life by means of poison (see Suicide), 
On the 20th of the month he bade 
farewell to his Guard, and set out 
from Fontainebleau for Elba, which, 
through the good offices of the Tsar, 
the Powers had awarded to him as a 
possession. He was to retain the title 
of emperor, and his wife, Marie Louise, 
was to have the duchy of Parma for 
herself and her son. On the way to 
the coast the defeated Emperor had 
to run a gauntlet of hostile powers. 
He vvas accompanied by General 
Roller, representing Austria; Colonel 
Neil Campbell, representing Great 
Britain; General Sdiouvaloff, Russia; 
and Count Truchsess-Waldburg, 
Prussia. The.se did their best to 
make matters easy for N., who asked 
Campbell to be allowed to make the 
sea voyage to Elba on a British man- 
of-vv'ar, saying to him : “ I am at 
your disposal; I am your subject; I 
depend on yoai,” Campbell obtained 
permission from Castlereagh to make 
use of a British man-of-war. At 
Lyons he was met with cries of "A 
bas Napoffion,” Meeting Augereaii 
on Zi) April, and being upbraided by 
him for having sacrificed the vvielfare 
of France to his insatiable ambition, 
N, brought the interview to a close. 
But Augereau's troop.s did not share 
their leader’s contempt for their old 
master, and greeted him with efi« 
thusiasra, At Avignon, where they 
arrived at six in tllie morning, the 
carriage was surrounded by a furious 
mob, who threw* stones find even 
attacked the coachtnau with drawn 
swords ; but the horses were changed, 
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.111(1 slartcd off at a i^allop, gellint; 
•I'lfar of the rrovvd. At Orj>'oii, whidi 
they reai'lic'd .aliout noon of (lie same 
day, they pass'd an elTij,;y ol N. 
Imn^ on p'alknvs, willi the iiiseilp- 
tlon : “.SiK'li will he, hixwicr or Itiler, 
llio fate of t!ie (yran(.” Here N. 
showed his Arsl .sipns of fear— pale 
and teirilied, he eroiichcd behind 
Bertrand in a eorma- of his car- 
li. (}!■('. The comiiiissioiKirs, wiUi their 
attendants, placed themselves in front 
of the caniage, and Sclhouvaloff 
addressed the crowd, telling' them 
that they might to he ashamed to 
insult llic fallen. When beyond 
Orgon N, }HtL un a plain bine over- 
euid and ti common ronnd bat with 
a while, cockade, and thus disguised 
as ti courier rode on horseback in 
advance, accomptmied by one of the 
outriders. On his arrival at Caladc 
the Junperor burst into tears because 
of the abuse of the landlady at t'ho 
.small inn at which he put up: she 
htid tlunigiht him a courier, and on 
menfioii of Ids name had used threat- 
ening language. After Ihi.s N. chose 
the name of Lord Burghcrah, ■who had 
originally been selected to act as 
British commis.sloner, thinking- that it 
would be safer for him to adopt a 
British name. He was in constant 
fear of being pcj'i.soned unles.s his own 
eiaoks prepared tlic meiil. At the least 
noise ho started up in terror and 
changed colour. On the adtli he 
donned a dress mtule up of the 
various parts of the uniforms of the 
cotinnissioners. Passing through 
Aix and other .small towns cries 
of “A has Ic tyran ” and “Vive 
Lou'is XVIII.” were sent up, but 
without any violence being offered. 
Readhing LtiC in the afternoon of the 
26th, the danger was passed. “The 
depths of cowardly collapse to which 
he sank made a very bad impression 
on all who were present,” says Nor- 
wood Young in his Nafohon in Exile, 
“ Would CsEsar or Charlemagne, with 
whom he had compared himself, have 
exhibited such poltroonery ? Any com- 
mon king, Louis XVL, for example, 
would have put him to shame.” It 
would .seem, hotvever, that our 
authority ha.s laid undue stress upon 
the condition of mind displayed by 


the Rmperor on this occ.tsion. The 
names of see re .s of gicat men .and 
women can be adduced Who lived in 
fear of poi.son nr tlie assassin’s 
dagg'cr. It is ,a physiological fact 
that lif the nervous .system becomes 
shattered control is almo.st impos.siblc, 
and such wa.s probably the case with 
N. Some men can, (d course, rise 
superior to shattered nerves, but, 
these arc indeed few and far be- 
tween, and prolonged practice. Its re- 
quired ere a courageous front can 
be shown under .such circumstances. 
In the initial stages of the complaint 
resistance is almost a physical im- 
possibility. 

Campbell reached Marseilles on the 
evening' of the ^J.^th, and there he found 
H.M. frigate Undniuited under Capt. 
UsKher. On reaching Freju.s, to w.hichi 
port the Undaiinh'd sailed, N. found 
also the French ship Dryadc, but he 
chosc to embark on the Britislt sliip 
for very obviou.s re.'ison-s. He in- 
vited the four commli.s.sioner.s and Capt. 
Usshcr to dine with him at the inn. 
There he was once more the Emperor, 
and g'avc the eomirii.ssioncrs a lastv of 
Imperial arrogance. On the following 
morning (28th') there wa.s a riimf>iir 
.'I'broad that the soldiers of the Army 
O'f Italy were entering France, declar- 
ing that they would free the Emperor. 
N. had de.sig'iicd loi meet these en- 
tlui.sia.stic adherent.s by begging’ to 
be sent through Italy to Piombino. 
Us.sihor (old the Emperor (hat if the 
wind were to change he would have 
to put out to sea for the safety of his 
ship, leaving him on tlte coa,st, N. 
consented to embark that day, but 
asked that his departure Ite made ‘in 
the evening. He passed through, the 
people of the town, and, taking car- 
riage, set off at a great ptice for the 
harbour of St, Raphael. His voyage 
on the Undaunted — his first on 
a British vessel of war — ^was com- 
menced with a salute of t-wenty-one 
guns. The commi.sBioners, of course, 
accompanied him with their suites, 
and Peyma.se, treasurer of the crown, 
Beauregarde, a physician, De.schamps 
and Baillon, gToom.s of the bedcham- 
ber, Gatti, an apothecary, Colin, Con- 
troller of the household, and Rathery, 
secretary to the grand marshal, along 
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with twelve other officials and ten 
domestics. N. slept in the after cabin, 
and was usually on deck by seven. 
He breakfasted at ten and dined at 
si.x with the commissioners and the 
captain. Throug'hout the voyage he 
was cordial and in good spirits, and 
seemed in the best of health : in fact, 
he almost behaved like a man on holi- 
day ; and in effect he was .so, for he 
was now enjoying- the first real leisure 
of many years. His conversation was 
so free as almost to be garrulous, small 
talk and gossip taking up much of 
his time. At table he confined liim- 
self chiefly to Campbell and Us.shcr, 
acquainting them with the most inti- 
mate .secrecies of his relations with 
England. He also revealed to them 
his expectations of being able to 
return one day to France, saying 
that the Bourbons would make them- 
selves intolerable within .six months. 
At first the voyage was rough, and 
.shelter w&s taken off Cal\i, on the 
coast of Corsica. Whilst there N. 
suggested to Koller a walk on the 
shore to stretch their legs, hut the 
Austrian declined the invitation. N.’s 
position at this time was undoubtedly 
strang'e, for he was by no' means a 
prisoner, being virtually sovereign of 
Elba and being escorted to his own 
dominions. On 3 May they passed 
Caprala, and .steered directly for 
Elba. N. seemed impatient to reach 
his new domains : the.se lying be- 
tween Corsica and Italy in the 
Tu.scan archipelagO', with Capraia 
to the north and Pianosa to the 
south. Strangely enough, whilst a 
lieutenant in ani artillery regiment at 
Auxonne, N. had written a little 
story relating to Gorgona, the far- 
the.st north of the group, in which 
he relates a conversation between 
a shipwrecked Englishman and a 
Corsican hermit who dwelt on the 
island. Next to Pianosa is Monte 
Cristo, the picturesque scene of the 
treasure hunt in Duma.s’ novel of 
tliat name. Elba itself is the largest 
of the group, and is sixteen roile.s 3 n 
its maximum length and ten miles in 
maximum breadth, with a circum- 
ference of about sixty miles. It is 
only six miles from Italian soih bping 
separated from it by the Canale di 


iHomhino. It.s appearance from the 
sea is arresting and romantic, its 
peaks rising from the ocean in pic- 
turesque columns to a height of from 
3,000 to 3,000 feet. Some of these 
acclivities are bare of vegetation, 
whilst on others tamarisk, box and 
myrtle grow freely, and in the valleys 
vines are cultivated. The climate S.s 
equable, but here and there are, or 
were in N. ’s time, malarial patches. 
It is populated, for the most part, 
by fishermen and miners, tlie latter 
quarrying- the serpentine, granite, 
marble, and other minerals to be 
found on the island. The Elbans 
differ from the Corsicans, being mild 
and agreeable; but the same linter- 
family feuds are occasionally met with, 
and on the whole the populalion is by 



no means industrious. PortoferraSo, 
the capital, is built on a promontory 
jutting into the sea, but is sheltered 
by the surrounding hills except to the 
north. It was well fortified by Fort 
Stella and many other batteries, one 
row of which was known as the Lin- 
guclla. The town, like many others 
built on lire mountainous islands of the 
Mediterranean, rises frO'm the harbour 
in ascending terraces. The principal 
street is the Piazza Cavoyr, at the rear 
of which lis a square called in N.’s 
time the Place d’Armes, wiliere his 
soldiers drilled daily. One side is 
occupied by the cathedral and another 
by tlie town hall. The poputatiort in 
the itime of N, was about 3 ,cX 30 , 

The Emperor arrived at Porto* 
ferralo on 3 May 1814, He lia^ sent 
on a letter to the sub-prefect of Elba, 
announcing that he had di^seb 
Island as his future home. A deputa- 
tion was sent on board tbe tlndamUit 
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to meet him, coiibibliao- of Dsilesmc, lo i-ide cut' of the inland ponies, and, 

the rommaadci' of the Elba Naliotuil licing- ihniwn, had j^iven a g-uinea to 

(fuard, and Eon;-, de rilonmll {q.v.), 1 he boy who had broug-ht llic animal; 

adiniiUKtrator of the minet, at Rio. llic boy at once concluded llial U.s.shcr 

The lalter, who was a iialivc of Cel to, was the King»- of England, hence the 

born in (77-> been a nuTcIiaiit .salute. The parly returned on board 
.sailor, afterwards enlering the l''rencli for breakfast, find N. .selected a 

Navy, In he became a captain national flag- for Elba, choo.sing a 

of arlillery, and had met N. at Toulon. j)altprn which had l)ecn used by Co.simo 

lie raine lo I’.lba in i8o(). The, Em- de Medici, which had a wliito ground 

[)Cia>j ua.s wearing- tlie, grand uniform and red diagonal slripe, on which llic 

of a chassctii- ol the Imporjal Guard, Eniireror supcrimpo.sed three golden 

wiili the .star ol the Legio*n of Hoinoiir ; bees, remarking that they would .syni- 

hi.s e-Kpression wa.s benevolent and he bolizc peace, harmony, and Industry, 

had a dig-uihe.d smile on his face. lie Elba still retains these arms. Enter- 
held hi his hand a small rounfl sailor’s ing- the barge of the Undaunted wlith 
hat, which, biiys Pons, rather asVon- the commissioners and other.s, to the 
i.shed those who mot him. He wa.s ronr of a royal sidutc of a luindrecl 
greeted by General Dfde.smc in falter- and one guns and the ringing of the 
ing accent. s, am! the Emperor replied church bells, N. rowed to the shore and 
precisely thfd he intended lo consecrate landed. The quays and ramparts of 
him.sclf henceforth lo the welfare of Porlofciraio were crowded with massc.s 
the Elbans, who were highly delighted of people, and the whole place was cm 
that the hero had come to dwell file, the inhabitants being dres.sed in 
amongst them. At night every house their best, and brilliancy being lent to 
was illuminated with candles, and the the scene by numbers of gaily coloured 
natives of the place thought their for- shawls and fabrics which were hung 
tune.s were made, as the name of NapO' from the windows. N. was received 
loon would bring so many distinguished by the civil and military authoritie.s, 
[Arsons to the. island as would enrich and the keys of the. town were pre- 
them all. 7'he Emperor decided lo take .sented to him by Traditi, the mayor, 
up his residence at the Eldtel de Villc. on a silver plate. lie wa.s then con- 
In preparation for the celebration of his ducted by his cousin, the vicar-gencral, 
laking formal posses.sion of the li.sland under a red canopy. Notwithstanding* 
on the following day, couriers were that he was well guarded, a dense 
■sent in haste io all the neighbouring crowd pro,ssed around Jiim, but he 
districLs to collect as many people as had not far to go to the cathedral, 
possible. A high-sounding manifesto' the portals of which he soon gained, 
was sent forth by the ccummamlant of There ho licard Mass, after which he 
the i.sland, embracing N.ks rvord.s to proceeded to the town hall. At that 
him to the effect that he had rc.served place a couch had been placed upon 
for hiim.self the sovereignty and the a rhised platform, an attempt being* 
property of the island of Elba. The made by decorating it with .scarlet 
vicar-general Arrighi, who was a cloth and gilt paper to render it as 
cou-sin of N,, also is.sued a manifesto, much like a throne as circumstances 
On 4 May N. arose at daylight. The permiticd. Here were assembled the 
Unr/auafctl moved into the harbour and aristocracy of the island, who were 
anchored there amidst festive .sound.s presented to their new ruler, who 
of mu, sic and cheering. At eight made them a liUlc .speech. They were 
o’clock he embarked on ■one of the amazed by the knowledge he had of 
boats of the Undaunted with Ussher, their in.sular abode, and he acquainted 
Campbell, Bertrand and others, re- them with many fact.? cotncerning it 
marking that he was unarmed and that they themsdve.s were unaware of. 
asking- if the Elbans were addicted to After this reception N. took horse and 
assas.sination. He was greatly alarmed proceeded to inspect the fortification-S. 
by heating a peasant shouting “Long He was so afflicted at night by the 
live the King of England,” an incident constant indifferent serenading tliat at 

caused by U,s.slicr, who had attempted la.st he stated that he disliked music, 
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He rose early, about 4 a.m,, an hour 
which permitted him to escape from 
the crowds which surrounded him 
whenever he took the air. lie was 
busy selecting a country house. He 
took a dislike to the hlotel de Villc, 
and chose the barracks of St. Francis 
instead. He first desired that Ber- 
trand should live with him, but later, 
when that marshal stated that he would 
prefer to live within his own domestic 
circle, he gave way at once. At last 
he selected a house above the town 
close to F'ort Stella. The central part 
of this residence was of one slorey 
only, but it was flanked by two wings, 
each of which possessed Iwo storeys. 
The central part consisted of a large 
single apartment, and this- was divided 
by a partition, one half of the saloon 
being utilized as the Emperor’s dining- 
room, and the other as that of his 
suite, but the partition was movable, 
so that if necessary the entire room 
could be used. He took a gieat deal 
of interest in these alterations, and 
even assisted in mixing- the paint with 
which the partition was to be stained. 
His bedroom was on the ground floor, 
and had two french windows and a 
bathroom next door. Close by were 
two smaller rooms, a library and a 
study. The kitchen was rather un- 
handily placed, as all dishes had to 
be carried through the garden to the 
dining-room. Furniture for this resi- 
dence was brcKught from the palace of 
Elise at Piombino, on the mainland. 
But a ship which had on board furni- 
ture belonging" to Prince Borghese, 
Pauline’s husband, was driven into 
Portoferraio by stress of weather, 
and this was taken over by N. with- 
out further inquiry. Most of the 
Imperial apartments were simple, not 
to say shabby, in appointments : the 
paper on the walls was worn out, and 
the carpets patched In several places. 
But N. had a good library from Fon- 
tainebleau. lie was extremely par- 
ticular abo-ut the appearance of his 
books, insisting that they should be 
suitably bound, with an “ N ” stamped 
on the back. On no account would 
he have book,s which were in bad 
condition. The house had been sur- 
rounded by windmills, and these he 
removed. The guardhouse he changed 
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into a theatie for amateur perform- 
ances. In fiont of the house he buill 
two rows of rooms for his oideriies 
and guards, and he made a carriage 
road between the entrance to the forts 
and the door. Behind the house he 
made a small garden, at the most 
remote end of which was a paved 
walk about 150 feet in length, and a 
parapet overlooking the sea. From 
this point of vantage he would eagerly 
scan the horizon for the ships which 
were to bring those for whom he 
watched. This residence he entered on 
ai May. On the i6th he had given 
his first social leccption al the H6tei 
de Ville. The 6 Vde of the place seem 
to have been veiy simple in their 
habits, and ceremony was to a great 
extent dispensed with; but at his 
private residence the etiquette o-f the 
Imperial court was carefully preserved, 
and all audiences had to be arranged 
with Bertrand, who now ranl-ced as 
chief of the civil administration with 
a salary of 80,000 francs. He and his 
family kept very much to themselves, 
and seem to have been weighed down 
by the thought of the sacrifice they 
were making in accompsmying their 
late master to sucli a place as Elba. 
Peyriusse acted as paymaster and re- 
ceiver-general, and Drouot, the most 
faithful of all, as governor of the 
island and director of military affairs. 
Fourreau de Beauregard was N.’s 
physician-in-chief, and loved to bring 
his master the scandal and gossip of 
the ndighbourhood. The other mem- 
bers of the suite were Deschamps and 
Baillon, who were called prefects of 
the palace; four chamberlains, Lapi, 
Vantini, Traditi, and Gualandi, all 
Elbans, with the meagre salary of 
p^.48 apiece. There were five orderly 
officers, and Arrighi was nominated 
private chaplain. There were also a 
maiffe d'hdkl, a chef, a butler and a 
steward, and other household func- 
tionaries, as Well as two valets front 
Fonlainebleau, who soon tired of 
Elba, however, and were replaced 
by Mardiand and Jilli. There were 
grooms, gardeners and other super- 
numeraries. N, insisted upon the 
strictest etiquette being maintained, 
and .set the standard of tMs at that 
of the Tuileries, When Ije drove out 
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it was invariably in state, with pos- 
tilions, outriders, staff, and Polish 
lancers complete. 

N. had not been long on the island 
when he made a journey to the mines 
at Rio for the purpose of inspection, 
riding across tlie mountains on Elban 
ponies and passing the romantic foi t- 
ress of Voltcrraio. They weie met 
above Rio Montague by Pons and 
Gualandi, the mayor. Preceded by 
guides with torches, they entered the 
upper mine, which they duly inspected. 
The examination cojiduded, they en- 
tered the little town of Rio Marina, 
where they were enthusiastically 
greeted. N. took umbrage at the 
fact that some lilies, the crest of the 
Bourbons, were giowjng near the 
house of Pons, to whom he was 
afterwards extremely rude. Return- 
ing home in the evening on horse- 
back, as they had come, they com- 
pleted their journey by water to 
Portoferraio. N. continued to visit 
outlying parts of the island through- 
out the month of May, and, indeed, 
thoroughly explored its western por- 
tion, teing everywhere received with 
much enthusiasm. About this time he 
gave orders to Lieut. Larabit, a young 
officer of engineers, to foitify the 
island, as he appeared to be in dread 
that Moorish corsairs might once more 
make it a rendezvous. In this task he 
took a great deal of interest, but Lara- 
bit came into collision with Gottmann, 
N.'s commander at Pianosa, who in- 
sisted that he should proceed with the 
fortifications before he built barracks. 
He was afterwards replaced by Monicr, 
an adjutant of engineers. There wa.s 
a great deal of gi-umbl'ing amongst 
both, soldiers and officers regarding the 
loneline-ss of the insular situation in 
which they found themselves. In fact, 
tlie only person who does not seem to 
have grumbled was N., who was full 
of brilliant sdhemes for the exploita- 
tion of the island, and desired to found 
a model colony. He intended to divide 
it into farms, upon which he would 
settle farmers, who would be provided 
with all tlie necessaries of agricultural 
existence. Fniit culture and horse 
breeding were the two outstanding 
industries he proposed to favour. He 
found a Genoese capitalist willing to 


assist him with these projects, but this 
man failing him, nothing- came oi the 
various .schemes for cx)lonizing Elba 
and Piano.sa, the adjacent i.slaad. On 
25 May the brig Inconstant, which N. 
was to retain as his own private ve,s- 
scl, ai rived. Shortly afterwards the 
Guard were landed at Elba, neariy 
700 in number, Cries of “Vive 
I’Empercur ’’ resounded on all sides. 
They were headed by General Cam- 
bronne (li-'u.), who is frequently 
credited with uttering the high-sound- 
ing challenge at Waterloo ; “ La garde- 
meurt et ne he rend pas.” Ussher 
and the Undaunted now quitted the 
iislaird, the former with a snuflbox set 
in diamonds in his pocket. N. liad 
now quite a .small fleet of his own : 
the Inconstant, a brig of about 300 
tons, carrying eighteen g-uns ; the 
Etoile, of diglily-three tons, which 
carried six 4-pounclcrs; the advice- 
boat Caroline, twenty-six tons, armed 
with one 4-pounder ; two feluccas, the 
Mouche and the Abeille; and three 
barges, the Ussher, the Hochard for 
his own exclusive use, and a third 
boat of six oars for the use of his 
suite. Besides the Guard, he had a 
squadron of Polish lancers ; but it 
was not easy to make use of mounted 
men in Elba, and they were turned 
into garrison artillery, excepting- for 
twenty-two of them, who furnished a 
mounted escort for the Emperor when 
driving. He had also two batttilioiis 
of 400 men each, called the Corsican 
and the Elban, .so that in all he had 
a force of nearly t, 200 men. 

On 29 May N. heard of the death 
of Josephine at Malmai,son : he was 
greatly distressed at the news. She 
had desired to join him at Elba, but 
he felt it impo.s.sib]e to accept her 
proposal in view of his relations with 
the royal house of Austria. On the 
31st of the month his sister Pauline 
arrived : her health was at this time 
by no mean.s good. N. had hired for 
her a house adjacent to his own at 
the moderate rental of a month, 
but_ she stayed in the Mulirii Palace 
until such lime as it was put into 
proper order for her. About the emf 
of May and the beginning of June 
several festivals of a picturesque 
character were celebrated on the 
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island. On 29 May, the f6te of San 
Cristino, the patron saint of Porto- 
ferraio, tlie festival of reception was 
held in honour of N. In the morn- 
ing- he heard higli Mass, and in the 
evening attended a ball given him by 
the municipality of Portoferraio. He 
was also present on 4 June at the 
f^te given on the British frigate 
Curafoa by Capt. Tower in celebra- 
tion of the birthday of George III. 
The reception was followed by a ball 
and supper. The French garrison 
proper, apart from the troops under 
the control of N., quitted Elba shortly 
after this event. 

In celebration of his birthday, 15 
Aug., the Emperor dispatched Vin- 
cent, the chief groom, to Leghorn to 
obtain materials for i-naking firew'orks. 
His mother arrived at the island on 
a visit, and she was mucli offended 
that her son was not at the harbour 
to receive her. She passed through 
stieets lined with soldiens, proceeding 
to the house which had originally been 
hired for Pauline. She lived very 
quietly while at Elba, going out very 
little, seeing few guests, and dining 
with her .son on Sundays. Her Corsi- 
can preferences were now very marked, 
and she did all she could to help her 
compatriots to administrative posts on 
the island. N. refused to lae out of 
pocket for any expenses incurred by 
his motlier and sister which had not 
been passed personally by him. 

Great efforts were made by the 
anhabitanls of Portoferraio to cele- 
brate N.’s birthday, 15 Aug., in true 
ImfMsrifll .style. Most of the Elban 
families were extremely needy and 
felt the pressure of such an occasion. 

A large wooden ballroom was con- 
structed in the square, and prepara- 
tions were made for a race meeting. 

As on the f^te of San Cristino, N. 
proceeded in state to Mass. At the 
race meeting there was a great show 
of handsome costumes, which had 
been obtained by resource to the 
moneylender. For this event horses 
had been imported from the Continent 
at very considerable expense, but the 
affair was a great .success. At night, 
however, a high wind spoilt the fire- 
work exhibition. The words “A 
I’Emporeur” flamed from a triumphal 
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arch in the Place d’Armes, but the 
wind blew oul several of tire letters, 
leaving the words “Lc P^re” (the 
father), which created something of a 
sensation. 

Pauline was making' arrangements 
to buy a country house, and on N.’s 
advice she purchased an estate situated 
upon the slope of San Martino, about 
three miles from Portoferraio, for 
56,000 francs. The house connected 
with the estate consisted, and still 
consists, of a ground' floor, with a 
loft which had been changed into an 
upper storey. The ground floor con- 
tained a salon, behind which was a 
larger room called the Egyptian room, 
rooms on the left for Drouot and Bert- 
rand, and a study for N. ; and on the 
right a bedroom for the Emperor, 
rooms for the valets, and an ante- 
chamber. The rooms rvhich served for 
Bertrand and Drouot were also fur- 
nished so that they would be suitable 
for Mme. M&re and Pauline. Frona 
San Martino to Portoferraio was a 
favoutite drive of the Emperor’s, and 
he repaired the road between the two 
places. But tlie Emperor soon found 
that the place in summer was stifling, 
and he transferred his country quarters 
to the small hermitage of La Madonna 
del Monte, a little above Marciana 
Alta, at a height of some 2,50a feet 
above the sea. He had not long' 
been settled here when a vessel entered 
the bay of Portoferraio, carrying the 
Countess Walewska (q.v.) and her 
child, N.'s son : the countess's brother 
and sister also accompanied her. The 
Emperor rode down the slope to meet 
them. During her visit to the island 
the countess kept indoors, and when 
she departed it was as she 'had come, 
by night. She left in tlie teeth of a 
tremendous gale, carrying wSth her 
orders from N. to Murat to restore 
to her son the estates in Naples which 
the Emperor had intended for him — 
a command which was complied with, 
N. returned to Porto Longone, and 
busied himself with plans for a new 
harbour at Rio, To begin with N. 
wa.s enormou.sly active, vi^tipg every 
part of the island and working "to 
fatigue himself.” But igter lie re- 
lapsed by degrees into a coaditibn of 
inactivity, and often retired to his 
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chamber in the afternoon to repose. 
Klba grew dreadlully dull, and despite 
cllort.s to amuse him N. grew bored. 
The church of the Carmelites was con- 
verted into a theatre, the hrst perfoz-m- 
ance in which was given in Jan. 1815. 
Ball-s and bals masqnc.'. followed. The 
evcning.s were occupied by card-play- 
ing and music. 

Early in 1815 it was evident that 
N. was meditating a descent upon 
Europe. The British brig Partridge, 
under Capt. Adyc, which was on the 
Elba station, was ordered to keep a 
sharp look-out. But Campbell, the 
British agent, left on the Partridge 
on 16 Feb., and N.'s preparations 
were pushed on. The Partridge re- 
turned on the 33rd, suspecting nothing, 
and the captain of the British ship left 
next, day. N., assembling the digni- 
tarie,5 of the island, his guard and 
troops, left on the evening of the 
aGlh on tlie. Inconstant with 1,150 
men. For the landing in France, see 
W/VrERLOO. 

Eichingem, Battle of (Austerllts 
Campaign). On 14 Oct. 1805 Marshal 
Ney, with 16,000 men, attacked 15,000 
Austrians under Laudon, who held the 
bridge, village and convent of Elcliin- 
gen. The bridge had been practically 
de.stroyed, but under severe fire some 
of tlie French engineers succeeded in 
making it possible for their comrades 
to cross. The Austrians were driven 
out of the village and convent, and 
Laudon had to fall back on the heights 
of the Michclsbcrg. 

EnniainiGi|pa.tSoiM, Edict of.— 
Issued at Memel, 1S07, to abolish, serf- 
dom throughout Prussia; promul- 
gated and carried out by Stein (q.v,), 
it came into force three years later. 
Restrictions in connexion with, land- 
owners were modified, and lin some 
cases abolished. By its provisions the 
peasantry were not permitted by law 
to* sell their land to the burgher class. 
The Edict swept away many ancient 
aibuses, and the wealth of the Prus- 
sian territory began to develop. More- 
over, the classes mingled with more 
freedom and participated in the 
different lindustries and professions 
hitherto restricted to certain castes 
Alone. 

Emigrds.— Se(? Consulate, The. 


Empire isndar WapoSeon-— The 
following article is offered a.s a resume 
of the condition and hi, story of France 
under the Empire. 

Condition of France 

By the Senates Consultum of 
t8 May iSo,.] it was enacted that the 
Imperial succession should bo vested 
in the legitimate Issue of N., descend- 
ing in the male line by order of primo- 
geniture, On 7 March 1796 N. 
espoused Josephine de Bcatiharnais 
(q.'u.), and on 2 Dec. 1804 the cere- 
mony of coronation was celebrated in 
Notre Dame with much pomp— the 
Emperor crowning himself, afterwards 
placing tlie crown on the Empress’s 
head. Papal unction had been g'ranled 
the pair. The conslitulion of the 
Empire was briefly as follows ; 

Constitution of the Empire 
The Emperor was still the head and 
front of a merely nominal “i'epublic. ” 
N. was the first representative of the 
nation. “To put the nation, itself 
before the Emperor tvoiild be at once 
chimerical and criminal,’’ he wrote to 
the Moniteur, “since the Emperor was 
the elected of the nation and the 
chosen of God.’’ Next to the Imperial 
authority came the Senate, which in 
reality was less potent than under the 
Consulate, as the President was 
nominated by the Emperor himself, 
and the body was “packed ’’ by digni- 
taries, each of whom owed his status 
more or less to the favour of the Em- 
peror. It appointed commissions for 
the maintenance of individual liberty 
and the liberty of the pre.ss. All bills 
passed by the Legi,sktive Body were 
referred to the Senate, the members 
of which were elected for life, and 
might therefore have been expected to 
have acted on their own initiative. In 
the face of N.'.s arbitrary arrests and 
imprisonments, the first of these com- 
mission.? was almost powerless to act, 
and the “General Board for the Con- 
trol of Printing and Publishing “ ren- 
dered the labours of the .second quite 
nugatory. These are striking instances 
of the manner in which N. seemed to 
confer powers upon legislative bodies 
without in reality doing so. The Tri- 
bunate dealt with legislation, home 
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affairs and finance, three separate 
sections laking- up these several depart- 
ments and deliberating- from time to 
time along; with the Council of State. 
This meant that the Tiibunate exer- 
cised no real control of its own acooid, 
but was merely an appendage of the 
Council of State. As for the Legis- 
lative Body, it was filled -with officials, 
and its duties -were so overlapped by 
those of the Tribunate as to render its 
labours supeierogatory. As the term 
of office of its various members ex- 
pired, they were drafted into the Legis- 
lative Body, and as a chamber the Tri- 
bunate gradually ceased to exist. In 
effect there remained only the Senate 
and the Legislative Body, and N. sent 
his decrees straight to the former 
for ratification. Thus the legislative 
machine was simplified out of exist- 
ence. Officials were drawn more from 
the aristocratic class and the upper 
bourgeoisie, and were poor substitutes 
for those of the Consulate. Meanwhile 
a new corps of dignitaries was being 
rapidly founded, and titles -were dis- 
tributed with a free hand. Besides 
this, N, created his brother Joseph 
King of Naples and Sicily, his sister 
Pauline Princess of Guastalla, -whilst 
Murat was made Duke of Cleves, and 
Berlhier Prince of Neuchalel, Many 
other marshals and generals were en- 
dowed with foreign titles. But the 
popularity of N. slowly waned under 
the Empire, as the rigid etiquette of 
his court divorced him from the people. 
Moreover, the aristocracy of the 
anden rdgime, whom he had re- 
ennobled, regarded him with contempt, 
and the aristocracy of the nouveaux 
riches had been too speedily enriched 
to permit of their permanent fidelity. 

Serious Financial Crisis 

The reign of N. bad commenced 
with a serious financial crisis. A 
compai-iy known a.s the Ndgodant 
Rinnis was formed for the purpose of 
general trading and speculation, and 
among its activities were included 
schemes for supplying- the Treasury 
With money and the army -with pro- 
visiems. The Treasury found itself 
unable to pay for the provisions thus 
supplied, but the Bank of France 
stepped in and arranged to issue notes 


as advances to the company. These 
decreased in value, and naturally all 
bill discounting was practically at an 
end. Trade was gravely affected. The 
interests of the Treasury, the bank, 
and the company overlapped, but tlie 
Austrian indemnity accruing fi-<om 
Marengo was paid into the bank and 
the situation was saved. 

Public Works under the Empire 

Public works were proceeded with 
apace, and fronij icSoq to 1813 
over a milliard of franc.s was 
spent in connexion with national im- 
provements. A complete renovation 
of high roads was undertaken. In 
1805 Mont Cenis road brought 
Paris into touch with the north of 
Italy, as did the Simplon road com- 
pleted in 1807. A great many bridges 
and viaducts were also constructed, 
and canals, were rapidly cut in all part.s 
of the country. Prisoners of war, 
mostly Spaniards, were pressed into 
the necessary labour required for these 
vast schemes. The Tuilerics and other 
palaces of the anckn regime were 
magnificently restored and enlarged, 
and the splendid pile of the Louvre 
formed the centre of an architectural 
scheme which, wa.s to render Paris a 
fitting mciropoli.? for the -whole of 
Europe. The archaeological and 
artistic treasures of all the subject and 
conquered nation.? poured into its 
walls, and the art and learning- of 
Europe found its temporary nucleus 5 n 
the Padisian musfe. Paris expanded 
rapidly under the Empire, both in area 
and population [see P;\ris, N.’s Em- 
bellishmeut of). N’s earnest desire 
was to behold the Empire of which he 
was the head a model of the arts of 
peace as well as of efficiency in the 
arts of war. 

The Food Supply 

N, exhibited the greatest interest in 
the question of the public fo&d 
supply, and took every precaution to 
see to its regulation l 30 thi in Par}« 
and the provinces, evidently fearing 
the consequences of any dislocation 
or cessation of the sources of public 
nourishment, He surrounded it ‘with 
precautionary legislation " of every 
description, so much so, in fact, that 
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those branches of trade whicli de- 
pended upon it practically became close 
corporations. N. declared his inten- 
tion of restoring" tho.se u.seful in.stitu- 
lions which the Uevolulio'n had 
destroyed, and in this manner altered 
the cxi.sting" system of coinage, weights 
and measures. 

N.'s Protectionist Policy 

Between 1802 and 1804 N. every 
year passed a law reg aiding the 
customs. These were strongly pro- 
tectionist in nature, and that of 
1803 nearly put a period to the 
negCHtiations for the Peace of Amiens. 
But, although N. created a protec- 
tionist France, the central pivot of hlis 
policy was the Conitinental System. By 
this scheme, he attempted to group 
round France all the Euroixian powers 
to the detriment of Great Britain, and 
thus compensate himself in some 
mamiei- for the lack of a navy "which 
could menace the shores of his 
greatest enemy. Boycotting" British 
goods, he attempted to import cotton 
and foodstuffs overland by way of the 
Levant, but he was later forced to 
assent to the importation of British 
goods — at a very heavy duty, how- 
ever, Agriculture was improved by 
the introduction of Engli.sh and 
Flemish methods of farming, and 
n"vanufacturcs were fostered by the 
protective system, but were hampered 
by being" cut off from the inventive 
faculty of the English people. The 
comfort and average wealth of the 
people were considerably heightened in 
comparison with the conditions prior 
to the Revolution, and the system of 
conscription served to raise the wages 
of agricultural labourers, and. Indeed, 
of all classes of arlisan.s. Bui the 
burden of poverty which had before 
been undertaken by the church now 
fell heavily upon the municipalities, as 
did that of public instruction. In 1808 
the Imperial University was formed. 
The Press, as under the Consulate, was 
severely censored (jee Journalism). 

Internal History 

Absent from Sept. 1806 until July 
1807 on the conduct of the campaigns 
in Prussia and Poland, N. governed 
France during that period from the 


seat of war. A few unimportant 
Royalist dnieufes disturbed the 
country during his aibsonce, but these 
were speedily put an end to by the 
gendarmerie. On his return from the 
theatre of hosliliLics, N. suppressed 
the Tribunate and elfectcd several 
cliaiig"es in his governnienl, making 
Talleyrand Vice-grand Elector and 
Bcrthicr Vicc-constablc. In Dec. vSo” 
the Emperor made a journey into 
Italy, and on his return proceeded 
with the work of consolidating the 
nobility and founding the University. 
Proceeding to Bayonne to intervene 
in Spanish alfairs (.sec Si'Ain) from 
April to Aug". 1808, his absence was 
marked by a Republican con.spiracy 
headed by one Eve Demaillol, u'ho 
gathered round him a number of mal- 
oonlent officers and otlhci'.s, and pro- 
claimed the delhroncment of the Em- 
peror, taking every precaution, how- 
ever, to preserve anonymity. The plot 
was discovered by Dubois (8 June 
1 808), who arrest^ the conspirators 
and advised N. concerning the affair. 
But the conspirators were not brought 
to trial, and the matter was hu.sihcd up. 

Effect of Spanish Policy 
The tidings of the capitulation of 
Baylen {q.v.) in Spain and the Conven- 
tion of Cintra fell as bombshells upon 
the F rench people, but at the Congress 
of Erfurt (22 Sept.) N. rcg"ained much 
o-f his popularity, and on his return tO' 
Paris opened the session of the Legis- 
lative Body. On 29 Oct. he quitted 
Paris for Spain. At his departure 
great national uneasiness was fell, for 
did anythiing untoward happen to him 
tlie entire organization of the country 
would be thrown out of balance. 
Talleyrand and Fouclui, partly from 
.self-i/iterest, partly because they 
feared a national catastrophe, agreed 
that in the event of N.’s death 
Murat should be offered the crown. 
N., hearing of their meetings and pro- 
posals, returned from Spain, removed 
Talleyrand from his position of Grand 
Chamberlain, but overlooked Fotichd’.s 
iirdiscretion. Returning" to Spain in 
four months’ time, N. appointed Cam- 
baedrte to the position of deputy dur- 
ing his absenpe. In July the 
British landed at Walcheren in Bel- 
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g'ium, and Fouche, who was now 
Minister of tire Interior, ordered a levy 
■of the National Guard in the North- 
Eastern departments, but N. dis- 
banded the troops. In Oct, 1809 N. 
returned to Fontainelldeau, and by this 
time had taken his decision to divorce 
Josephine (iee Joskpiiine). This was 
carried out on 16 Dec, 1809. His 
marriag-e with Marie Louise o^f Austria 
(q.v.) took place on 12 March 1810. 
On 2 June Fouche was dismissed from 
bis portfolio, with the title of Governor 
■of Rome; but, when his conspiracies 
with Great Biitain came to light by 
means of Engli.sh agenl.s, as the result 
of an inquiiy, lie fled to Italy, subse- 
quently returning to France, when he 
was compelled to retire to Aix {see 
Fovaii). 

N.'s Alisred Habiti 

N,, puffed up because of his 
alliance to a royal princess, took 
every opportunity to surround himself 
with the scions of the old riigime, 
without sufficiently examining their 
credential.s for the positions in which 
he placed them. The tremendous 
growth of the Empire now forced N. 
toi a revision of its administration. It 
may be said that from 1804 to 1808 
N. .set himself the tas’k of strengthen- 
ing the Empire. After 1809 beg'^in 
to reorganize his methods of govern- 
ment. But from i8og to 1812 a change 
had come over the personal habits of 
the Emperor. Sucoess had aroused 
Sn him a pride which can be only 
characterized as overweening. He 
became addicted to the pleasures of 
the table, and he spent much time in 
shimber during each day. His whole 
outlook altered. The birth of the King 
of Rome seemed to assure his blood 
in the royal succession. He appeared 
to himself as omnipotent. The situa- 
tion was one bristling with danger. 
War and tlie cramping policy conse- 
quent upon the continuation of the in- 
sane Continental System, which in.stead 
of isolating Britain in reality isolated 
France from America and the East, 
had a niinous effect upon commercial 
activity. No policy of subsidy or 
patchy legfi.slation could meet the 
danger of a scanty food supply. 
Wheat in 18 tt was ten francs a bushel. 


In 1812 it was 140 francs per sack of 
8 bushels. A maximum price of 95 
francs per sack was fixed. By the 
time of the Russian campaign the 
financial situation had become acute. 
Malet (q.v.) hatched a conspiracy to 
dethrone the Emperor during his 
absence (Oct. 1812), informing the 
National Guard that N. had died 
before Moscow, and setting himself at 
their head, marched to the prison of 
La Force with the intention of free- 
ing several malcontent generals, when 
his plot was unmasked. Fie was shot 
29 Oct. N. returned to Paris, having 
deserted the Grand Arnufe, on t8 Dec. 
After the plot of Malet it was obvious 
to him that on his own death the whole 
superstructure which he had 1 eared 
would fall. Fie took every opportunity 
of heightening the popiilatity of his 
Empress and son, but to little pur- 
pose. The absence of N. from 
14 April to 9 Nov. 1813 induced a pro- 
found feeling of anxiety in the 
country. Prior to this a change had 
been effected in the ministry conse- 
quent upon or contempmary with an 
imposing joint session of all the legis- 
lative IxkUcs of France. Two com- 
missions oi five members each were 
elected to examine documents fur- 
nished by the Government. I'he 
Senate approved the reports of the 
Commission. The Legislative Body, 
however, was not so tame. It re- 
quested the Emperor in courteous 
terms to continue the war only on 
condition that it was necessary to the 
integrity of French territory and the 
independence of the French people. 
The country was demanding" through 
her deputies the blessings of peace 
after years of war. N. diafed at the 
recommendations of the Legislative 
Body, and suppressed tiieir report. 
“With the enemy at your very doors,” 
he stormed at the abashed representa- 
tives, “you ask for institutions. " 
Returning to the seat of war, N. care- 
fully outlined the Covenimental work 
to be undertaken during his absence. 
The conscription was hurried on, and 
the Nationm Guard mobilized. The 
regency was vested in the Empress, 
with the co-operation of Cafubac^r^s 
and N.'s brother Joseph. On Jan. 
i8t 4 N. left Paris ; and Oh this date 
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iiis actual resg-n as Emperor of France 
may be said to have ceased. 

Es^gen, Battle of.— Towards the 
end of April 1800 the French and Aus- 
trian aiinics found themselves lacing 
each other near Engcn. In the ex- 
pectation of the arrival of the main 
body under Saint-Cyr, the French 
advance-guard (25,000 men) under 
Moreau attacked the much superior 
Austrian atmy under Kray on 2 May. 
In spite of Saint-Cyr’s non-arrival, 
Moreau succeeded in inflicting a defeat 
on the enemy after a very hard fight. 
On the following day Saint-Cyr came 
in, and the Austrians were forced to 
withdraw, having lost 3,000 killed, 
5,000 pri.soners, and a large supply of 
munitions. 

Enghien, Louis Aratoine Horari 
id© Bourbon Condd, Due d' ( 1772 - 
1304 ).— This French nobleman, re- 
membered chiefly on account of ihc 
fate with which he met at the hand.s 
of N., was a native of Chantilly ; and 
after die Revolution he took arms in 
what was called the amde de Condd, 
subsequently distinguishing himself 
greatly by his prowes.s. The peace of 
Amiens having been sealed, he 
travelled for a while in England ; while 
a little later, on being married to the 
Princess Charlotte de Rohan, he 
settled at Ettenhcim, in Baden, not 
far from the Rhine, and it was there, 
in 1803, that he incurred the .ill-wi!l 
of N, 

The fact is that, shortly before this, 
a Ro'yalist plot had been hatched in 
France, those chiefly involved in it 
being the Comte d’Artois, Moreau, 
Pichegru and George.s Cadoudal, while 
Dumouriez was suspected of being one 
of the band ; and the plotters, it seems, 
were minded to go the length of 
assassinating the Fir.st Consul, while 
it Is incontestable that they were 
abetted by English politici.ans. Largely 
through the cleverness and cunning of 
the spy, Mehde, the affair was un- 
folded to N., who thereupon grew sus- 
picious of d’Enghien, the more so 
be^u.se the latter was supposed to be 
intimate witli Dumouriez; and accord- 
ingly it was deemed necessary to take 
strong measures, the re,sult bdng that 
on 15 March the unfortunate soion of 
the house of Condd was seized while 
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still on foreign .soil and carried hastily 
to Vincennes, neai Paris. Two days 
later N. was assured that his sus- 
picions were unfounded, and Josephine 
and his brotlier Joseph both urged him 
to .show mercy. But their entreaties 
proved vain, for d’En;>hien was shot 
after being tried by coujl-marlial. 

“ It was worse than a crime : it was 
a blunder,” said Fouchd cleveily of the 
affair ; and certainly it alienated from 
N. many Royalists who were at length 
rallying to hi.s side, notably Chateau- 
briand. Historians have with good 
reason dealt harshly with the First 
Consul for his .severity, though the 
trial by court-martial was in its way 
legitimate ; for, only a little before, 
the Senate had decreed that peojfle 
su.spcctcd of aiming- at the First 
Consul’s life should not be tried by 
Jury. There exists a story, too, that 
Bonaparte eventually decided only to 
frighten the so-callcd culprit, conse- 
quently allowing the court-martial to 
go forward, but sending Rdal at the 
last moment with a reprieve; and 
we are told that on thi,s messenger 
arriving at Vincennes and hearing of 
the execution, he exclaimed at onro: 

” .Another thing gone wrong : the 
First Consul will be furious.” How- 
ever, it is said that during his voyage 
to St. Helena N. himself expressly 
denied this story, while subsequently 
he wrote concerning the matter: "I 
caused the Due d’Enghicn to be 
ai'rested and judged because it was 
necessary for the safely, the interest, 
and the honour of the French people, 
when the Comte d’Aitois, by his 
own confession, was supporting sixfy 
assassins in Paris. In similar cir- 
cumstances I should act in the same 
way again." 

Engineering. — About the middle 
of the eighteenth century there beg-an 
to arise a class of men who con- 
cerned thorn, selves with works exclu- 
sively military neither in purpose nor 
in character. ^Thesc men came to (be 
known as divil engineer.? by way of 
distinction from the military branch, 
and to them N, held out the greatest 
possible encouragement. Himself pos- 
sessed of the highest qualifications a.s 
a military eiigineer, he was quick 10 
note the hig-h value of the civilian 
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workers in the same sphere. He ic- 
cognized, for example, that good road- 
making goes far to make ruling easy, 
and (hat sucli an empire as the Roman 
would never have been able to impose 
its rule over such an immense area 
save for the excellence of tlie highways 
laid by its legionaries. 

N. determined that all the new 
streets in Paris should be forty feet 
wide, with foot-pavements. As Bour- 
rienne says : " At Turin a magnificent 
bridge was constructed over the Po, 
in place of the old one vvhiclt had 
fallen to ruin. How many things 
undertaken and executed under a 
reign so short and so eventful ! The 
communications were difficult between 
Metz and Mayence. A magnificent 
road was formed, as if it were by 
magic, and carried in a direct line 
through impassable marshes and 
trackless forests ; mountains opposed 
themselves, they were cut through ; 
ravines presented obstacles, they were 
filled up ; and very soon one of the 
finest loads in Europe was opened 
to commerce. He would not allow 
nature, any more than man, to resist 
him. In his great works of bridges 
and roads Bonaparte had always in 
view to remove the obslades and 
barriers which nature had placed to 
the limits of ancient France, and the 
better to unite the provinces which 
he added successively to the Empire. 
Thus a road, level as the walk 
of a garden, replaced in Savoy the 
precipitous passes in the wo(^ of 
Bramant, and thus the passage of 
Mont Cenis, on the summit of which 
he erected a barrack, and intended 
to have built a town, became a 
pleasant promenade at almost all 
sea,s'ons of the year. The Simplon 
wa.s obliged to bow its head before 
the mattocks and the mines of the 
engineers of France; and Bonaparte 
might say, * There are now no 
Alps,’ with greater reason than 
Louis XIV. said, ' There are now 
no Pyrenees.’ ” 

Canals were constructed to connect 
the chief river systems of France. 
Paris, in particular, benefited from 
the construction of the Scheldt and 
Oise canal, which brought the re- 
sources of Belgium within easy reach 


of the heart of France. Plai hours 
were deepened and extended. The 
roads leading to the Rhine and along 
its left bank aie monuments to N.’s 
genius and foresight, which were 
justified during the campaign of 
Ulni, when the French marched from 
Boulogne to the Black Forest with a 
mobility unparalleled in previous' mili- 
tary history. Paris was supplied with 
water from the river Ourcq, the 
work being inaugurated with the 
words spoken to Chaptal ; " I adopt 
this plan : go home and order five 
bundled men to set to work to-mor- 
row at La Villette to dig the canal 1 ” 

Roads 

The most important of the great 
roads and highways constructed by 
order of N. were the Mont Cenis, 
which cost 1 6,000,000 francs; La 
Coniiche, which was estimated to 
cost 15,500,000 francs ; the Simplon 
and Mont Genivre. Hie road from 
Alessandria to Savona cost .^,000,000 
francs; that from Genoa to Aless- 
andria 1,800,000; whilst that from 
Paris to Madrid, by way of Bayonne, 
was constructed at a cost of 8,000,000 
francs. Great turnpikes were also 
made from Paris to Amsterdam, from 
Paris to Hamburg, from Paris to 
Mayence, and Tournus to ChambiSry. 

Bridges 

Some bridges of great value front 
the point of view of communication 
were constructed by the order of N. 
Those at Tours, Lyons, and across 
the Ibire ; at Bordeaux, Rouen, 
.Avig'non, and at St. Cloud and 
Sevres are perhaps the most im- 
portant of these. Between 1804 
and 1813 lhe expenditure of nearly 

30.000. 000 francs tvas made on 
bridges alone. 

Canals 

The Emperor was greatly alive to 
the value oC navigable canals through- 
out France, as well as of drainage 
and the recovery of swamp lands. 
On these from first to last abcwt 

120.000. 000 francs were eifphnded. 
The principal canals constru^hd by 
his order were St. Quentin, Seine 
and Aube, Bourgoyne, Napol^n,. 
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Nantes to Brest, and the Arles and 
Port de Bouc. Drainage laetween 1804 
and 1813 cost over 50,000,000 francs. 

Seaports 

Large sums of money, amounting 
to 117,000,000 francs, were also spent 
upon various .seaporl.s of France, prob- 
ably with a view to rendering them 
satisfactory for naval purpo.ses. Cher- 
3 >ourg, Antwerp (which was then 
practically a French jKrrt), Flushing, 
Havre, Dunkirk, Marseilles, Calais 
and Dieppe all shared this expendi- 
ture, ns well as many smaller ports 
which occupied what seemed to he 
important strategic positions. 

English Opinion (Contempor- 
ary) regarding Napoleon. — The 
conlemixjrary attitude towards events 
de.slined to become a part of history 
is often quite erroneous-, if not even 
fanta.slic. This is true, in particular, 
of such passing affairs as endanger, 
or appetir to endanger, the safety and 
well-being of vast numbers of people; 
while it is even more true, perhaps, 
concerning- such doings as ohance to 
be of a dramatic nature. When in 
the seventeenth century a group of 
Englishmen revolted against the un- 
constitutional acts of an amiable and 
cuLtured but rveak and misguided 
king, this revolt appeared nothing- 
le.ss than criminal and dastardly to 
many people of the time; while, on 
tlie other hand, the well-meaning 
revolutionaries showed themselves 
wholly incapable of appreciating the 
‘beautiful and pathetic devotion of 
those who opposed their measures 
.and stood firm for the Crown. We, 
looldng hack nowadays, can admire 
both parties; we can forgive the 
■•extreme views held alike by Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. In the same 
way, looking back on the days of 
N.’s Wonderful career, we can for- 
give our ancestors for their execra- 
tion of the Emperor, remembering 
that, for them, each new victory of 
’his on the continent seemed to por- 
tend the imminent dehdeh of English 
liberties. 

“There is the man who eats chil- 
•dren for dinner,” said Thackeray’s 
servant to the great novelist when 
the latter, sailing home from India 


as a child, Ivud the good fortune to 
see Bonaparte at St. Helena; and, 
indeed, there were thousands of 
people in England during the open- 
ing year.s of the ninclcentli century 
vv'ho firmly believed that the “Corsi- 
can ogi-e,’’ as they styled him, 
was addicted to cannibalism, if not 
to still darker crimes. Others, re- 
ligiously minded, declared that the 
Emperor was that anti-Christ whose 
coming to earth is foretold in the 
Book of Revelation ; while, turning 
to the pages of that once popular 
and influential journal, The Gentle- 
man’s Maga’zinc, we find that on one 
occasion a parson denounced Bona- 
parte in a sermon as “ the fiend of 
the boltoi-nless pit, the Hebrew Abad- 
don, the Greek Apollyon.” This was 
a strang'e verdict to pass, yet words 
akin to tlicse were spoken conslantly 
from scores of English, pulpits; and, 
scanning the caricature.s of N. drawn 
by Eng'lish satirists of his day, we 
observe that these men, a.s surely as 
the parson in question, could find no 
wrath too bitter to hurl at the objwt 
of their resentment, some of lliem even 
crediting him with hnving leagued 
himself with the infernal powers. 

But It would be -wrong lo imagine 
that this attiliide loward.s Bonaparte, 
was by any means universal ami'>ng- 
his English contemporaries. A num- 
ber of these, dazzled by the romance 
and splendour of Jiis deeds, felt their 
hearts go out to the hero; and one 
who viewed him thus wa.s Byron, who 
has told how, while a hoy at Harrow, 
the decorations in his sanctum in- 
cluded a bust of N. Moreover, though 
the French Revolution was largely 
disapproved of throughout England, 
it had a certain quota of staunch 
supporters there — Intelligent people 
who realized that an exceptional 
malady always necessitates an ex- 
ceptionally drastic treatment. And 
many such, people, very naturally, 
did homage to N.’s brilliant skill In 
consolidating France after the storm, 
pron-iinent among these devotees being' 
Helen Maria Williams (17G2-1847), the 
poetess of Edwin and EHruda, -who, 
in a letter of 1797, spoke with just 
cordiality of the young Corsican hs 
modesty, his disdain for * vulgar 
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appliiuse, his simple manner af 
li\ring'. Almost simultaneously another 
English authoress, Mary Berry (1763- 
1852), wrote to the effect that she ex- 
pected to see the French reap great 
benefits from Bonaparte’s wisdom and 
cleverness; and about the same time 
Coleridge, in his Essays on his own 
Times, maintained that he greatly 
admired the use N. made of his 
rapidly growing power. The writer 
added, nevertheless, that he disliked 
the means whereby this power had 
been acquired; and herein Coleridge 
was supported by many of his fel- 
low-poets, notably Wordsworth, who 
manifested all along a fervent aver- 
sion to the Emperor. Shelley, too, 
so ardent a devotee of liberty, early 
remarked that Bonaparte was more 
likely to prove an enemy thereto than 
a friend ; while Keats shared h’is senti- 
ments in this relation ; and Southey 
took up a curious position, declaring 
loudly that the French race were un- 
worthy of the vaunted gift of free- 
dom which had been bestowed on 
them. “The Corsican has offended 
me,” he writes, and the phrase 
sounds singularly petty. 

During N.’s Egyptian campaign 
the stoi7 got abroad that he was 
wont to bury his wounded alive, and 
this story was actually believed by 
hosts of the English populace. But, 
on Bonaparte’s coup d'etat of r8 
Brumaire, opinion of him began to 
undergo a distinct change in Eng- 
land ; for now the Tory party there 
felt and said publicly that they much 
preferred to see 1he neighbouring 
country of France ruled by a gentle- 
man than by a rabble of regicides, 
and the point of view thus mooted by 
politicians was soon espoused widely 
among the masses. However, this 
wave of feeling in favour of the First 
Consul was short-lived, and when it 
became only too evident that he had 
designs upn England herself criti- 
cism of him rapidly began to grow 
more and more acrimonious. The 
Times, the chief English newspaper 
of the day, was specially loud in de- 
clamations against the alleged crimes 
of the suspected invader; while The 
Quarterly Review, which at this 
epoch exercised considerable sway 
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over English thought, went so far 
as to try and belittle N.’s abilities 
as a soldier. Nor, strange to say, 
Was this magazine altogether alone 
in that respect, a like charge being 
brought forward in an early bio- 
graphy (undated) of N., the work 
of an. otherwise unknown writer, 
Lieut. Scarratt; while Wellington 
himself, later on, spealcing of Bona- 
parte’s martial capacities, said he 
"never believed in him, and always 
thought that in the long run we 
should ov^ertlirow him. He never 
seemed himself at his ease, and even 
in the boldest things he did there was 
always a mixture of apprehension and 
meanness.” Still, Wellington always 
refused to believe in the legend of 
N. ’s cowardice at Waterloo, and it 
is pleasant to think that the Iron 
Duke was generous in that particular, 
if lin nothing else, for wa.s not his own 
military skill warmly praised by his 
mighty antagonist? 

If it is possible to forgive English- 
men for disparaging N. in this way 
— the fact being, simply, that they 
naturally found it comforting' to 117 
to imagine he was not so danger- 
ous as they had been led to suppose 
— it is far from easy to pardon our 
ancestors for the attitude many of 
them manifested towards Bonaparte’s 
coronation, this attitude being one 
only to be described as offensively 
.snobbish. Scarcely was the crown of 
France on the Emperor's head lin 1804 
ere Englishmen commenced sneering, 
the tenor of their scorn being that, 
as N. sprang- from a comparatively 
humble family, he was making him- 
self ludicrous by assuming regal 
dignity ; and they seemed to forget 
that every family was humble origin- 
ally, even the proudest and most 
imposing houses owing their position 
to some ancestor having contrived to 
raise himself above his fellows. They 
seemed to forget that, while might is 
not necessarily right, it was might 
which laid the foundation of every 
royal line; and in 1813, %yhen Bona- 
parte espoused Marie Louise, this, 
event was the signal for a further 
outburst of execration, One member 
of parliament, Grant by name, dilat- 
ing in tlte Plouse on the absurtlty 
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of a Corsican lawyer’s son trying", 

‘‘ by a connexion w ilh ancient 
families ... to clothe his new 
greatness with something: of pre- 
scriptive pomp and I'cneralion.” 
Thi.s [X'tty strain, it need hardly l)e 
said, was ceihoed far and near by 
the prc.ss, and now there was a 
great outpoming oi anti-Napoleon 
pamphlets, who,se titles in most 
cnsc,s constitute ample indication of 
the scurrilous nature of their con- 
tents. One, for example, wa.s called 
Flundey and Partition as Practised 
on the Continent by Bonaparte, and 
another wa.s styled Atrocities of ike 
Corncan Demon; while a further one 
purported to furnish A Full, True and 
Particular Account of the Crimes of 
Bonaparte, and yet another, which 
levelled its shafts at the Emperor’s 
probity, rejoiced in. the name of Bona- 
parte’s Promises and Performances. 

While N.’s coronation was mainly 
regarded as a topic for scorn in 
England, a few men there, if only a 
few, had the good sense to raise their 
voices against this practice of making 
game of the man who, of all others, 
wa.s most entitled to sway the French 
.sceptre. And one of tliose who stood 
out thus was Lord Hollanel, that 
statesman remarking finely, in the 
course of a letter, ” May not a people 
give their own magistrate any name 
they choose? ” Again, while Bona- 
parte’s abdication, and his subsequent 
banishment to Elba, were greeted 
by hursts of British laughter, people 
now feeling that all danger of a 
French invasion was ssifeiy over, the 
Imperial exile did not fail altogether 
to win some sympathy in England at 
(his time, prominent among those who 
demonstrated this generous point of 
view being the then Lord Ebrlngton, 
who, visiting N. in his i.sland empire, 
had the courage soon afterwards to 
write of the rare pleasure he experi- 
enced in the interview. An analogous 
tribute came almost simultaneously 
from a Major Vivian, who wrote con- 
cerning his meeting with the Emperor 
in Elba that he had " never pas.sed an 
hour more agreeably ” ; and tlrough, 
during the Hundred Days, English 
feeling once more ttirned fiercely 
against N., he elicited staunch verbal 
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defence and praise at this junelure 
from Byron’s friend, Mohhou.se, whose 
hatred of the Bourbons and all they 
repre.sonled made him the more en- 
tlui.siaslic a Bonapartl.st. Then while 
Qiiatre Bras and Waterloo were bc.ing 
fought England held her breath, .so to 
.speak, l>eing too excited either for 
humour or violent satire ; but after 
VVeiiinglon’s triumph the vanquished 
soldier slowly enme to be viewed in 
a wiiolly new light, For English 
pt'oplc felt gi-atificd, not to say com- 
plimented, on thinking that the man 
who had long been the terror of 
Europe should sec fit to resign him- 
self into their hands, and should de- 
clare that he had always found the 
British the most generous of rdl his 
antagoni.sts ; while latei, when he had 
been safely incarcerated at St. Helena, 
a feeling of pity for his misfortunes 
began to grow up. Slowly but very 
.surely Britain become more alive to 
the dramatic .splendour of his career 
than to the fact that he had once 
menaced her own libertie.s ; and al- 
though when Sir Walter Scott’s 
biography of the Emperor was pub- 
]i.shed lin 1827 it was widely voice! 
unduly kind to its subject, even at. 
this time a glamour was commenc- 
ing to weave itself round the memory 
of the departed soldier. 

I love contemplating — apart 
From all his homicidal glory — 

The traits that soften to our heart, 
Napoleon’s story. 

So sang Thomas Campbell, and the 
attitude cry.stallized in his llne.s it'i 
nowadays that of almo.st all generous 
and imaginative Engli.shmen. 

Erbach, Battle of.— This engage- 
ment, which lasted over twelve hour.? 
and resulted in heavy los.ses on both 
sides, was fought on 16 May i8oo 
between 15,000 French under Sa'inle- 
.Suzanne and 36,000 Austrians tinder 
Kray. The French, who were re- 
peatedly charged by the Austrian 
cavalry (12,000 strong) would have 
been utterly routed had it not been 
for the timely arrival of reinforce- 
ments under St. Cyr, who assisted 
in driving back the Austrians under 
the cannon of Ulm. 

Erfurt, Oonvantion «f,~A treaty 
of alliance signed by the Emperor.s of 
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France and Russia on 12 Oct. 1808. 
Among its provisions were: (i) Russia 
was confirmed lin the possession of Fin- 
land ; (2) Moldavia and Wallaohia were 
to be assigned to her ; (3) in the event 
of a war between Russia and Turkey, 
France was to remain neutral; (4) if 
Austria declared war on France, 
Russia was to join with the latter; 
(5) both count ries' were to guarantee 
the remaining possessions of Turkey. 

Espinosa., Battle of. — A battle of 
the Peninsular War, fought on to and 
II Nov. 1808 between 25,000 French 
under Victor and a like number of 
Spaniards under Blake. On the fore- 
noon of the loth Marshal Victor 
attaclred the Spaniards, who held a 
very strong' po,sition and who by a 
gallant resistance succeeded in pro- 
longing- the action till nightfall, 
without any disadvantage. On the 
following day, however, Victor, re- 
newing the action at daybreak, 
directed his efforts against Blake’s 
left, where the half-starved Asturian 
levies were posted. They fought with 
great courage until their leaders were 
picked off by some French sharp- 
shooters wiho had been sent forward 
for the purpose; but, finding them- 
selves without chiefs to urge them on, 
they broke and fled, and in a short 
lime the whole of Blake's army 
was dispersed, tliough he afterwards 
manag-ed to collect about 7,000 of 
them, with whom he fell back to 
Reynosa, where he was again com- 
pletely routed by Soult. 

Essling-, Battle of.— 5 ee Aspern, 
Battle of. 

ExolmanSj Remi Joseph Isidore, 
Coant (1775 - ! 852 ).— Marshal of 
France; entered the army at the age 
of sixteen. His talents gained him 
rapid promotion, and he distinguished 
himself lin Italy under General Brous- 
sier, and subsequently at the conquest 
of Naples under Murat. He became 
aide-de-camp to the latter in 1801, and 
served with him in Austria, Prussia 
and Poland from 1805 to 1807. His 
conduct during the engagement at 
Wertingen and again at Auslerlitz 
won for him the rank of colonel, and 
after Eylau he was made general of 
brligade. In the Spanish campaign he 
was so unfortunate as to fall into 
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British hands, and was imprisoned 
in England, but escaped after three 
years, and received from Murat in 
Naples the post of Grand Master of 
Horse. On the outbreak of war with 
Russia he returned to the French 
Army, and as some recognition of 
his courageous example during the 
retreat from Moscow was created 
general of division and decorated in 
1813. On the first abdication he was 
banished from France, but on Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba he w'.as created 
a peer and returned to office. Exel- 
mans commanded a cavalry corps at 
Ligny and the operations at Wavre, 
and held a similar position during the 
engagements near Paris. Exiled for 
pronouncing his opinion on Marshal 
Ney’s death too freely in the House, 
he lived in Belgium until i8tg, when 
he returned to France and was ap- 
pointed to another military position. 
He received further honours from 
Louis Philippe, but in 1848 sided 
with Louis Napoleon, and three years 
later became a marshal of France. 
This brilliant old soldier died from 
the effects of a fall in the hunting- 
field in 1853. 

Eylau and Friedland, Cam- 
paigns of ( 1806 - 7 ). —The.se cam- 
paigns may be said to be a con- 
tinuation of that of Jena (g-v.), but 
whereas the Napoleonic Army had 
been operating in an agricultural 
country where it was easy for them 
to obtain supplies, they had now to 
face campaigning of a very different 
kind. Poland possessed practically 
no roads, and this militated greatly 
against the French supply and trans- 
port services. These were minutely 
organized but, as it wa.s found in 
the event, unsuitable to the country 
In which the operations were to take 
place. 

In opposition to the highly trained 
and modernly equipped French the 
Russian forces may have appeared 
strangely antiquated in their arma- 
ments and the manner of handling 
the men, but service in their regli- 
ments was practically for life, there- 
fore discipline was extremely rigid. 
Inured to hardships and privations of 
every kind, they had their own way 
of fighting, and were lx>ld in attack 
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and tenacious in defence. Tbeir 
artillery wfis good and of heavy 
calibre, but in cavalry they were 
weak, and in reality the Cossack 
was a danger only to small bodies 
of stragglers, and) hesitated to attack 
a force of any size. 

N. was unaware of the rather 
elaborate preparations for Avar on the 
part of Russia. When the surrender 
of Prcnzlau and Liibeck practically 
ended the figihting in Prussia, he at 
once turned his eyes towards Poland, 
and dispatched Davout towards War- 
saw at the beginning of Nov. i8o6. 
The remainder of the army followed as 
speedily as it conld be organized. The 
Prussian regimental def>6ts, along with 
their stores and horses, were quickly 
eaten up by the F rcnch cavalry moving 
rapidly In advance, until at the Vistula 
it came into contact with Lestocq’s 
corps of 15,000 men, which merely 
skirmished and then, fell back. Davout 
had no difficulty in reaching and enter- 
ing Warsaw on 30 Nov., and in the 
course of a week or two he was 
reinforced by the guards and the IV. 
and V. corps, the VI, and VII. .sup- 
porting him, with Mortier, Jerome 
and Lefehvre advancing toiwmrds the 
Polish capital. Prussia was ocaipScd 
by Fren<± conscript.s, newly formed 
regiments and veterans, and from 
these he drafted men from time to 
time to fill up the gaps in his rank.s, 
trusting in some cases to a training 
of the new units on the long march 
from France to the Russian frontier. 
The Russian forces were divided into 
two bodies, one of 50,000 under Beh- 
nigsen and the other of 25,000 under 
Buxhowden, and these moved slowly 
forward until they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Pultusk, Flock and 
Prassnitz. They .seriously affected 
the French communications between 
Warsaw and Pru-ssia, and the Em- 
peror, who did not de.sire that his 
troops should experience a winter 
campaign, re.solved to put an end to 
their depreciations. Ttvo days before 
Christmas he cjommenced operations 
against them. There were a number 
of difficulties in his way. The French 
found it difficult to maintain communi- 
cation between their various columns, 
and inform ation regarding the enemy’s 


movements was by no means easily 
proaired. It .seemed impos.sible to find- 
the Rus.sians in one concentrated body. 
N.’s object had been to induce theni' 
to mass in tlic district of PuJtu.sk, to 
turn bheir position on the left, to cut 
them from their base, and, il pos-sible, 
to surround them. But the French, 
used to marching on roads, di.s;q>- 
pointed his expcclatioms in legard toi 
properly timing their movements. The 
appointed positions were taken up too 
late, and after a rear-guard action 
at Pultusk and desultory lighting at 
Soldau-Golymin the Russians escaped 
from the French attempt to surround 
them. N. had asked too: much of hi.s 
troops; their murmur.s were loud, and, 
indeed, they personally uddre.s.sed him 
while on the march in no wry flaller- 
ing terms. Seeing that he had pushed 
them t(x> far, he re.solved to go into 
winter quarters, and retreated ^vn tlic 
river Passarge and the Baltic oountry. 
The Russians, under Bennigsen, wlm- 
was now in. supreme, command, fol- 
lowed his example and took up a posi- 
tio-n for hibernation in the vicinity of 
Eylau, having been reinforced by 
Lestocq’s little brigade. Russia was 
pushing forward mobilization as 
rapidly as she coiikl for the renewal 
of the campaign in the spring; but 
Ney, with the VI. corps, found il diffi- 
cult to Ijeat up local supplies in Gitgen- 
berg, the most barren district of any 
that had been allotted to the French 
Army, and while foraging- for pro- 
vender got into the Russian sphere. 
Bennigsen mistook this movement f<M- 
a recommencement of ho.stilities, con- 
centrated on his rig-ht, and advanced 
westwards towards Danzig, which was 
still held by the Prussians. Ney was 
compelled to fall back, and BemadoHe, 
who had been masking the siege of 
Danzig, was also pushed from his 
base. The whole French Army Ava.s 
thereby thrown out of position, but 
Bennigsen had left his own communi- 
cations practically unguarded. On the 
Emperor being assured of this he acted 
with such rapidity that by the end 
of Jan. 1807 he was ready to advance 
with Davout, Augereau, Ney, Soult, 
the guard, and the reserve cavalry, 
Lannes covering bi.s right and Le- 
fehvre his outer flank. Once mere 
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Bernadotte was not on the spot when 
required; N.’s dispatches to him had 
been seized by Cossacks and were 
brougfht to Bennigsen, who at once 
jjerceiving the state of affairs issued 
orders to concentrate on Allenstein 
But Soult and Murat got there befoie 
him. He resolved, therefore, to 
a&semfole his forces at Joukendorf, but 
once more he was forestalled, the 
French leaders attacking his rear- 
guard on 3 Feb. Afraid that he would 


holding the frozen lakes of TenkniUen 
and Waschkeiten. on either side of the 
load to Eylau. These they routed 
after a sharp encountei ; both wings 
of the Russian force were turned, and 
Bagration, who commanded its rear- 
guard, retired through Eylau on the 
mam army, which was drawn up in 
battle array east of that small towm, 
which was strongly defended by Bar- 
clay de Tolly. Fierce fighting took 
place in the streets and churchyard of 
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be surrounded, as it was the French 
intention that he should be, he withr 
drew by a night march, and managed 
at last to get his whole army together 
on tlie position of Preussisch-Eylau, 
along the banks of the Alle. Mean- 
while die French weie floundering in 
the forests and the snow, and as a 
rule just as they had begun to march 
the short grey day closed In darkness. 
However, they came up with the Rus- 
sians on 7 Fela. near Eylau. severe 
general engagement ensued : the 
French cavalry and 'infantry advanc- 
ing from the soulli-we&t came into 
collision with a strong Russian force 


Eylau, and several times was it taken 
and re-taken, until at length the 
French I'emained in possession of it. 
It has been said tltat the French 
soldiers attacked the town so vigor- 
ously in order to find quarters there 
for the night. The Russian Army 
spent the night in the field in extreme 
cold ; the ground was deeply covered 
witii snow, and the lakes frozen so 
hard that the cavali-y could manoeuvre 
upon them. Ney and Davoufc had not 
yet come up. The former had been 
Snstructed to take the Russian right 
and to prevent Lestocq's Prussians 
coming to the assistance of the Mu s- 
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covites. Davout was to be hurled 
against Bcnnigsen’s left wing which 
was massed about Serpallcn. N. him- 
self was to direct the frontal attack : 
his forces stretched from a windmill 
on his left through Eylau itself to the 
hamlet Rothcnen on the right, and his 
whole front was covered by artillery, 
the cavalry being massed on the wings, 
d'he guard acted as a second line south 
of Eylau town, and a further reserve 
was massed near Waschkeiten lake. 
Bennigsen was drawn up in line from 
Schlodittcn to Sausgarten ; his front 
was also covered by artillery, in which 
he was stronger than the Emperor. 

As the first shots of the battle were 
fired, about 8 a.m., a heavy snow- 
storm was falling-. Eylau received a 
fierce bombardment from the Russian 
urtillery, which was repliedi to by the 
French gains. Then, the French 
launched an infantry attack from the 
cover of the toavn, which was repulsed 
with much loss. The Russian advance 
in full force was then made upon the 
■windmill, in answer to which Augereau 
■with the VII, corps moved forward 
from his po.sition near the church of 
Eylau against the Russian front, the 
division of St. Hilaire on his right 
assisting^ in the attaok. Augereau’s 
corps lost its way in the blizzard of 
snow, and St. Hilaire, breakings away 
from him, thus lost his support. 
Augereau had the ill-fortune to cross 
■the front of the Russian line obliquely, 
when, of course, his corp.s was taken 
ill flank by the Muscovite artillery and 
almost wiped out. As it was thrown 
into confusion the Russian cavalry 
delivered a furious charge upon its 
flanks, thundering downhill upon it 
like a whirlwind. Only some 3,000 
out oC its 14,000 men returned to the 
French lines, the rest being killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners. All the 
senior officers were killed or wounded, 
and, Augereau himself, who liad con- 
tracted rather a serious illness and 
who, smitten with fever as he was, 
had had himself bound to his horse, 
was badly wounded. The Russians 
penetrated into Eylau itself. N., 
espying the desperate .state of the 
force, ordered up a battalion of the 
guard at the psychological moment, 
who coming' upon the Russians in the 


strecls, of the town hu.stlcd them badly 
and drove them out. M niters had, 
howev'cr, assumed a very serious 
a.spect for the French. N. threw out 
the cavalry along- the whole line, and 
Murat and BessiAies swept the Rus- 
sian horse before them. D’Haut- 
poult’s cuirassiers charg-cd through 
the Russian artillery and dashed 
through two liiie.s of the infantiy; a 
second cavalry altaok once more bmlce 
throug'h the Riussian defence, hut the 
attacker.s were badly cut up. By this 
time Davout had occupied Serpallen 
and had got into touch with N.’s right. 
He kept pressing steadily upon the 
Russian left, rolling it backwards until 
his rig-hl was upon Kut.schitten. N.’s 
men, working from Eylau church, 
wheeled inward until their line came 
into contact with Davout’s right at 
Kutsohitten ; but Le.stocq with the 
Prussians was advancing to the a.ssist- 
ance of the Ru.ssians. Up to thi.s time 
they had been skirmisliing with Ney 
to the north-west of the field, but 
Lestocq had drawn dear of his oppo- 
nent and had left a rear-guard to hold 
him while he advanced to oppose 
Davout. Advancing- ivilh impetuous 
force, lie inflicted a check upon 
Davout and forced him back until once 
more his right impinged on Saus- 
garlen. Davout had thus been made 
to retreat some two mile.s by dint of 
the Prussian attack. 

Both sides now began to show sigms 
o>f the severest exhau.slion. Ney was 
effectively held by the Prussian rear- 
guard; the Rus.sian extreme right also 
attacked him, and he began tO' fall 
into difficulties ; but at last nig-ht ended 
the battle. Bennig.sen retreated after 
dark through Schmoditten, as did 
Lestocq through Kutsohitten. Ouf of 
80,000 men the Frenoh had lost 15,000, 
and out of 73,000 troops the Allies had 
lost 1 8,000 men; but the French had 
forfeited five eagdes and seven other 
colours, and the Russlahs sixteen 
standards and several batteries. N., 
profoundly irritated at the indecisive 
nature of the battle, vented his spleen 
upon the unfortunate Augereau, wdiom 
he deptived of his command and sent 
back to Paris.’ Pursuit on the part 
of the French was impossible, and 
once more N, distributed his nveh into 
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winter quarters. During^ tlie period 
of rest which remained to them, tlie 
Emperor worked strenuously to re- 
g-roup and reinforce his army. He 
organized a new line of supply via 
Thorn. Lefebvie was ordered to press 
the siege of Danzig with vigour, and 
on 37 May, after a gallant resistance. 
Marshal ICalckreuth, the brave com- 
mander of the garrison, surrendered. 
By 1 June tlio P'rench had filled the 
gaps in their ranks, and no less than 

310.000 men were ready for service. 

Bennigsen, however, had not been 

idle, for, leaving Lestocq with 30,000 
Allies to hold Bernadotte who Jay on 
the banks of the Passarge, he moved 
southwards at the beginning of June 
and attaclied Ney, wlilom he drove 
back. Then with most of his forces 
he moved in the direction, of Heils- 
berg-, where he entrenched himself 
strongly. When this information 
reached tlie ears of N. he warned his 
forces for mobilization on 6 June — his 
object being to cut Bennigsen off from 
Kdnigsberg and the coast. To accom- 
pli.sh this he collected 147,000 men, 
of the III., VI., VIII., and guard 
corps, together with a new cavalry 
reserve corps under Lannes, with 
which he marched against the Rus- 
sians, throwing Murat and Soult out 
a.s general advance-guard. Berna- 
dotte was to have attaclced' Lestocq, 
but as usual failed to receive his orders 
and took no part in the operations 
which followed. Murat attadeed the 
outjxrsts of the Russian entrenched 
position on the nth, but could not 
oomo into touch with the entrench- 
ments themselves. Soult came to his 
support, and was followed by the Em- 
peror himself, who ordered an imme- 
diate attack. The Russians unmasked 
their entrenchments, and as the French 
had no artillery to assist them, .Soult’s 
corps received dreadful punishment, 
and by the time darkness had set in 

12.000 French had been killed and 
wounded. 

Bennigsen had not yet entirely com- 
pleted his arrangements, and having 
reason to believe that his right was 
threatened by the III. corps effected a 
night retreat to Bartenstein, turning 
the following day towards ScHpfien- 
beik The Emperor now marched 


towards Fricdland, where he thought 
he could menace the Russian communi- 
cations with Konigsberg', from, which 
they received their .supplies, but he 
was in a tangle as to the enemy’s 
whereabouts. Murat and Soult had, 
however, got Lestocq and his Ptus- 
sians into a corner in the vicinity of 
Kdnigsberg, towards which the III., 
VI. and VIII. coips with the guaid 
weie now moving'. Bennigsen, whom 
N. had been hunting for some days, 
was now located at Friedland, or at 
least his centre impinged on that town, 
most of hi.s troops having' taken up a 
strong position on the River Alle. 

The battle of Friedland was per- 
haps the contest lin which the Napo- 
leonic method of attack was exhibited 
par excellence. The enemy lay upon 
the Emperor’s right, and the French 
cavalry under Lannes were at Domnau 
some ten miles farther to the right. 
'J'hese were thrown forward to 
“observe” the Russians at Filedland, 
Ney following in close support. 
Davout was directed on the enemy’.s 
right, and Mortier with the VIII. coips, 
the guards and the reserve cavalry 
followed as main body. On 14 June, 
which was the anniversary of 
Marengo, Lannes advancing as a 
.screen, the Emperor’s main body 
gradually came up supported by severe 
artillery “preparation,” which ended 
with a general attacic about 5 p.m. 
The Russians lost severely, and were 
forced over the Alle. Lestocq was 
driven throug'h Konig'sberg, whidi sur- 
rendered next day. A decisive success 
was achieved. Friedland was in fact 
the first example of the mas.sing of 
artillery in modern warfare, and the 
French infantry, though exhausted, 
were able to pursue Bennigsen ’s 
broken regiments through the town of 
Friedland, which was now on fire. 
Lannes and Mortier who throughout 
the battle had been holding the Rus- 
sian centre and right, now launched a 
heavy infantry attaclc, while Dupont 
assailed the left flank of the Russian 
centre with such effect that the battle 
was soon over. Many Russians were 
drowned in retreating across the river* 
but masses of them managed to retf'eat 
by the AUenburg road, Where for some 
reason they were unpursued, The 
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French lost. 13,000 out oC 86,000 men, 
and the Russians 10,000 out of i)6,ooo. 

F 

Fa.ml!y Smflues^ce upon r^.’s 
Career and Destiny,— The ques- 
tion of the influence of N.’s family on 
his destiny is one of interest. Ilis 
own words in the Memorial are not l:ir 
from the truth ; “It is ccitain that I 
was not well seconded by my family 
and Uiat they did great harm to me 
and my cause. My force of character 
has often been praised, but I behaved 
like a chicken in dealing w'ith my 
family, and they knew it. When the 
first outburst was passed, their per- 
severance and oh.stinacy carried the 
day. If eacfi of them had given a 
common impulse to- the masses con- 
fided to them wc tvould have marched 
to the two poles. We would have 
changed the face of the world. 
Euroi>e would have enjoyed a new 
system, and we wovild have hcen 
blessed. I had not the good lude of 
Genghis Khan with his four sons. 
When I named a king he immediately 
thought himself a monarch by ihe 
grace of God. He was no- longer a 
lieutenant on whom I could' depend, 
but an enemy 1 had to watch. They 
all had the mania to believe themselves 
adored and preferred to me. All their 
efforts were directed towards making 
themselves independent. It was I wilio 
haiTiipered and imperilled them. Legiti- 
mate monardis would not have acted 
otherwise or have considered them- 
selves more securely anchored. When 
I succumbed they were made ac- 
quainted with the esteem in which they 
were held,” 

Of the whole family N. was certainly 
the most affectionate, devoted, and 
generous. As a son and brother he 
was exemplary in these qualities, as a 
husband he was indulgent and kind. 
It cannot be said that any of his rela- 
tives gave him an adequate return. 
His mother, Mrne. M6re, the finest 
character of them all, was an enemy 
of Josephine, and certainly helped to 
foment the bitter Bonaparte jealousy 
against the Beauhamais, to which can 
he traced not only some of the 
gratuitous scandals against N., but 
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also many ol those currcnl.s whitb 
curried away hi.s throne. Josephine, 
whatever her faults, possessed a kind- 
ness of hcail and an unfailing tact 
which, apart from the fact that none 
of the Bonapailcs owned such sorial 
qualities, were of the greatest utility 
and assistance to her husband as Fast 
Consul and Emperor. The Beauhar- 
nais influence — Jo.sepbinc and her son 
and daughter — was oi far greater help 
and comfort to N. than the place- 
grabbing and squabbling of Ids own 
family — Joseph- in Ids quarrel over the 
succession being- particularly odious. 
N. knew this well. “They are jealous 
of my wife,” he .said, “of Eugiue, of 
Hortense, of all wlw .surround me. Eh 
Men, my wife ha.s diamonds and debts 
— ^nothing else. liugbne docs not 
po'.sses.s an income of 2o,ocx) livres. I 
love these children because they have 
always been anxious to please me. If 
there is a cannon shot, it is KtJgiine 
who goes to see what it is ; if I have 
to cross a trcnc-h it lis he who gives 
me his hand, Joseph’s daughters are 
not yet aware that I am called Em- 
peror; they call me Con.stil. They 
believe that I beat their mother. Little 
Napoleon (Louis’s and Horteixse’s 
son), on the other hand, when ho 
passes the grenadiers in the garden-s 
cries out to them, ‘ Vive Nohon the 
soldier.’ They say that my wife is 
false, that her children’s attentions are 
interested. Well, be it .so-. They treat 
me like an old uncle — it give.s, none 
the less, all the sweetness an my life. 
I am growing old — I am thirty-six. I 
want rest.” Even the cynical Foudic, 
observing the contrast, was ccwi- 
strained to say : “ I was intimately 
persuaded that the gentle and kindly 
influence of the Beauharnais wa.s pre- 
ferable to the excessive and imperious 
encroachments of a Lucien,” But 
Ludien was mild in his demands com- 
pared to the others. In one particular 
Josep-hine seriously damaged N.’s 
cause, and' that was in her indiscreet 
confidences, whether fact or surmfise, 
which she made to her intimates, who- 
iti their turn expanded these according 
to their needs and prejudice, s. Of 
Engine Beauharnalis N, cotdd say in 
his days of exile that be had never 
caused hiim one moment of sorrow. 
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Mane Louise will stand for all time 
as a picture of cowardice, ingratitude 
— infamous in Jier very weakness. Her 
character well fitted the rule of political 
decoy, as is so clearly shown in the 
ease with which she fell into Neip- 
perg’s arms whilst the husband of 
whom she could not possibly be worthy 
was an exile and suffering". Neither 
husband nor son received loyalty or 
devotion from a character the negation 
of true womanhood. It is sufficient to 
contrast her with Catherine of Wurt- 
temburg (q-'v.). If N. had married 
the latter, his destiny and that of 
Europe would probably have been 
vastly different. Such a woman in the 
position of his wife and mother of his 
son would have given the world a noble 
example of loyalty, courage, and high- 
souled devotion. 

The brothers of N. certainly served 
his cause hut ill. Joseph, Louis, 
Jerome — he raised them to the level that 
he had gained by his own genius, and 
immediately they acted as if he had 
not existed, certainly not made them. 
Joseph, weak in everything but his in- 
sistence on the high! of elder brothers ; 
and Louis, morbid and vindictive, went 
so far as to be jealous of the one who 
had lifted them to their dignitie.s. 
Lucien wa.s by far the cleverest, but 
too much so to be practical, yet his 
demands were certainly the most 
modest of them all. Jerome, who 
affords a paltry spectacle, must needs 
choose the time of the retreat from 
Mosanv to endeavour to retain his 
little Westphalia, not seeing that his 
hopes all rested on N.’s success or 
failure. 

The sisters are perhaps worse. 
Elisa posed as more loyal than the 
others, though this was but a mask for 
her intrigues with N.’s enemies. Caro- 
line the Ycnomoiis-tongued and evil- 
minded betrayed not only her brother 
but husband and country. To Murat, 
the tool of his wife, N. ascribed the 
prinrfp>al cause o-f his downfall-— a 
scathing commentai-y on the characters 
of those who owed all to himself. 
Pauline, the most lovable of the three, 
by her careless life worked much 
hann to her brother’s prestige. To 
her credit, how'ever, it must he 
admitted thfit she truly loved hto and 


lamented his downfall, moi cover she 
never blackened hciself by intrigues 
against his power or throne. 

His family did not see that their 
only hope oi endutance as kings and 
foundeis of dynasties rested wholly on 
their brother who had so exalted them 
— that as his prowess and genius had 
raised them, so in the continuance of 
that lay their protection and safety. 
They could not sec that by obeying 
his commands and supplying him with 
tlie malci’icl of power and rule they 
would build up an unparalleled family 
dynasty — ^Ihat by as.siiring and sup- 
porting the stability of his throne they 
were most surely e.stab]ishing their 
own. Only when it vvas too late did 
the realization come. 

Fes-clinanol V!L (1784-?83S), King 
of Sp a i n, “ Eldest son ot Chaiies 
IV. of Spain and Maria Louisa of 
Parma ; was born near Balsain, and 
succeeded his father on the Spanish 
throne at the latter’s abdication in 
1808. As heir apparent he had not 
been permitted to have a say in the 
government, and his succession to the 
throne of such a turbulent kingdom, 
scarcely free, as it was, fronr tlie 
throes of a revolution, gave his 
naturally vile disposition endless excuse 
for tyranny. Two years before his 
succession his first wife, Maria 
Anloniettc of Naples, led him into a 
conspiracy ag'ainst his mother and her 
lover Godoy, tlie poiwerful favourite of 
King Charles’s reign. The plot was 
discovered, and Ferdinand in abject 
fear basely betrayed his fellow-con- 
spirators, and after his wife’s deatli 
resumed his intrigues with the help of 
other flatterers. The outrxiime of it all 
was the riot by which Charles was 
forced to renounce his thione, and 
when Ferdinand came into power he 
immediately cringed to the invading 
French. He was dethroned, taken 
prSsoocr, and sent to Valen^ay, and 
while his people were fighting for his 
cause with the help of England, their 
king was living a depraved life during 
his enforced stay ia France. The old 
kin^ and queen retired tb France, after 
having revenged themselves op their 
son by disinheriting him knd leaviAg 
the fate of Spain in NA hands- 
Until 1814 one insutneotioct . after 
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another kepi Uic country in a stale of 
war and turmoil, causing' heavy loss 
of life on both sides. The bitter con- 
Lcinpt which the European poweis 
showed for Spain’s newly released 
king- in i8izi. was only equalled by that 
of his Spanish subjects. Fcidinand 
adopted a despotic rdlo on his return 
to power. He established the old 
doctrine of the “divine right of kings,” 
and ruled supremely for the next 
twenty years. A wholesale massacre 
of his own people was the outcome of 
a second French invasion in 1823, as 
a result of the congress of Verona. 
He promised to g'rant a pardon to the 
insurg-enls, and on the violation of this 
promise was taken prisoner to Cadiz, 
hut escaped and promised to reform. 
In 1829 he married his fourth, wife, 
Maria Christina of Naples, who in- 
duced him to leave the tlirone to 
Philip V. instead of to his brother 
Don Carlos. During- the latter years 
of his life Ferdinand became less 
tyrannical. His health suffered from 
■his earlier bad habits, and he was the 
tool of his advisers and his domineer- 
ing consort. He died in Sept. 1833, 
and hi.s death was not deplored. In 
a report of N.’s views on the quarrel 
between Charles IV. and his son in 
1808, the Emperor says; “When I 
saw those idiots quarrelling' and try- 
ing to oust each other, I thought I 
might well take advantage of it to 
dispossess a family antagonistic to me. 
I did not invent their quarrels, and 
if I had kitovva the matter would have 
brought so much trouble to* me I 
should never have undertaken it.” 

FeriSinanud SV. (1751 - 1825 ).-— 
King of Naples and Sicily ; ascended 
the throne lin 1767. Previous to this, 
his father, Don Carlos of Bourbon, 
who afterwards became Charles III. 
of Spain, held the regency until his 
death. During his son's minority he 
kept him ignorant of state affair.s'and 
Indulged his fancies, so that he took 
up the reins of government in 1767 
wilhi little or no knowledge of kingly 
deportment. He married Maria Caro- 
lina, daughter of Maria Theresa, who 
soon established a finn sway over the 
King and his government alike. In 
1793 Ferdinand joined England and 
Austria agalinst France, but was 


obliged Lo make peace in i8or. Five 
yeans later he look refuge in Sicily, 
having violated his treaty with N., 
who cutered and took po.ssession of 
Naples, and proclaimed his brother 
Joseph king. Maria Carolina was 
banished to Austria, but their .son 
Francis was appointed reg'ent to the 
Sioilian throne under British protec- 
tion. In 180S Ferdinand returned to 
N.aples on the deposition of Murat. He 
ruled as a despot, suppiesscd the 
Sicilian constitution, and introduced a 
system o*f rigorous tyranny, -which 
greatly deteriorated the country during 
his reig-n and crippled prog'rcs.s. His 
death in 1825 came as a relief to the 
people. 

Ferdinand It!. (1769 - 1824 ),— 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and Archduke 
of Austria, second son of Lcojrold II. 
In 1790 he succeeded his father a.s 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and sided 
with the P'rench at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Forced to join Eng- 
land and Russia in the coalition 
against the French, he was obliged to 
retire during the occupation of 
Livorno. In 1799 he returned to hi.s 
throne on condition that his territories 
would remain neutral, and a treaty of 
peace with France was signed and 
observed. Two years later, however, 
Ferdinand was compelled lo take 
refug'c in Vienna, and resign his 
sovereignty, when Tuscany wag con- 
verted into the Kingdom of Etruria 
by the peace of Lmidvillc (1801). He 
received instead the electorship of 
Salzburg, but exchanged it for that of 
Wiirzhurg in 1803. He was present 
at the confederation of the Rhine in 
1806. In 1814 he again occupied his 
Italian, throne, but the following year, 
on the outbreak of war with Auslria, 
had to* vacate it, until the victory of 
Waterloo secured it for him once for 
all. He reigned peacefully for bine 
years, bringing' out the best of what 
was in his subjects. Art, literature 
and ag'riculture i>rospercd exceedingly 
under bis indulgent rule, but the old 
Tuscan character tended to become 
effeminate. He died in June 1824. 

Fesoh, doaejsh ( 1783 » 1839 ).— 
Cardinal Archblisliop of Lyons; was 
born at Ajaccio on 3 Jan. 1763, The 
mother of Letizia Buonaparte ted, on 
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the death of her first husband, man led 
Fiancis Fesdi, a Swiss officer in liie 
serVicc of the Genoese Republic, and 
ol this union Joseph Fesch was the 
issue. He stood, therefore, in tlie 
1 elation of uncle to N. and his bi others 
and sisters, a relationship that was 
emphasised when, after the death of 
Lucien Buonaparte, arch-deacon ol 
Ajaccio, he became patron and pro- 
tector of the family. 

The childhood of Joseph Fesch was 
spent in Corsica, where he was the 
friend and playmate of the unruly little 
Napoleon, to whom he taug-ht the 
alphabet. Destined for the church, 
Fesch was sent in his fifteenth year to 
the .seminary at Aix (1778). Later it 
was he wdio administered the last 
sacraments to the father of N., dying 
at Montpellier. In his correspondence 
wnth his nephew, after his own return 
to Corsica, he never failed to keep him 
fully apprised of the trend of events 
in the island. He also encourag'ed N. 
in his literary efforts, and in the 
memoir on the oath required from 
priests was collaboiator with him. In 
later years lit was to Fesch that N. 
confided the care ol his piivate 
papers. 

The outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789 found Fesch installed as 
arch-deacon of Ajaccio, and he, 
together with the majority of Corsi- 
cans, w'as violently opposed to the 
French Government, especially in 
regard to their enactments against the 
clergy. On the suppression of the 
religious oiders he retired into private 
life, and later threw in his lot witli the 
Buonapartes, sharing their fortunes in 
the troublous times which ensued. 
They gradually influenced his political 
sympathies, and he witlidrew from the 
Paolist party and espoused the Frendi 
cause, and together with Lucien 
became a leader in the radical club. 

In 1790 Fesch and Joseph were chosen 
toi represent Ajaccio at the Constituent 
Assembly of Orezza, The autumn of 
1793 saw the temporary defeat of the 
latter, and Fesch accompan'ied the 
Buonaparte family in their flight to 
Toulon. The severities exercised 
towards the priesthood during the 
period of the Terror induced him pru- 
dently to lay aside his clerical vocation 
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and enter civil life. He filled several 
obscuic positions, amongst otheis that 
of stoiekeepcr, but on the appointment 
ol N. to the command of the French 
Army in Italy he became a commissary 
attached to that army. When in 1799 
his nephew was made First Consul, 
the foitunes of Fesch, as those of the 
rest of the family, rose rapidly. The 
lestoration of the Roman Catholic 
teligion as the national faith was one 
of N. ’s projects, therefore Fesch re- 
sumed his foimer calling' and took a 
leading part in the negotiations, difficult 
and complex, which led to the ratifica- 
tion of the Concordat between France 
and the Holy See on 15 July 1801. 
Shortly afterwards he was made Arch- 
bishop of Lyons ; in Aug. 1802 lie was 
consecrated by Caprara, the Pope’s 
legate, and in tlie eaily part ol the 
following year received his cardinal- 
ship. 

In 1804 Cacault retired from the 
position of French ambassador at 
Rome and Cardinal Fesch was 
appointed, with Chateaubriand as first 
secretary, who differed acutely from 
his chief on many questions. One of 
the most difficult tasks possible was 
entrusted to the new ambassador, and 
this was to secure the presence of the 
Pope at the forthcoming coronation of 
N. at Notre Dame, Paris? (2 Dec. 
1804). It needed infinite tact fa 
negotiation, and the fact that only 
eight months previously the Due 
d’Enghicn had been e.xecuted added to 
the difficullies. He overcame the 
reluctance of the Pope, however, and 
accompanied him to Paris, asristing at 
the ceremony. It was Fesch who on 
the night of i Dec, 1804, the night 
preceding the coronation, performed 
the religious marriage of N, and 
Josephine in the presence of two 
witnesses, Talleyrand and Berthier. 
This wass undertaken with the end in 
view of removing the Pope’s objection 
to crowning- a pair united only by oivll 
law and -also of allaying JosepJiine’s 
ever-present fears of divorce. The 
following year Fesch was made girand 
almoner of the Empire, was iove-s'ted 
with the grand cordon of the Legion 
of Honour, and chosen by Ihe electoral 
college of Lot a member of the Senate. 
He was also presented by the Mug 
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of Spain with the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. In 1806 the Prince-Bishop of 
Regensburg;, Karl von Dalbcrg, named 
him his coadjutor and &iicce.ssor. But 
the years 1806 and 1807 saw a cloud- 
ing of his brilliant prospects. The 
political and rellgiou.s disputes between 
N. and the Pope were acute and hitler, 
and Fesch occupied the unenviiable 
position of intermediary, trying in vain 
to reconcile the two potentates. The 
Pope refused to give way where the 
interests of the church seemed 
threatened, wdiilst the Emperor would 
not abate one jot of his demands. The 
latter loaded Fesch with, reproaches, 
bland ng him for the obstinacy of the 
Pope and suspecting him of weakne.ss 
and ingratitude, though, there is evi- 
dence to show that the Cardinal 
actually counselled the submission of 
the spiritual to the civil power. On 
the other hand, relations wlith the Pope 
became strained, and at la.st iha Em- 
peror recalled Fesch. from Rome. The 
crisis was reached in 1809 when N. 
issued at Vienna the decree of 17 May 
commanding' the annexation of the 
Papal Statc.s to France. The same 
year he nominated Fesch to the arch- 
bishopric of Paris, but this, however, 
the Cardinal declined. He took part in 
an ecclesia.slical commis.sioin formed by 
the Emperor from the dignitaries of 
the Gallican church, but this was 
quickly dissolved. The year 1810 saw 
his hopes regarding the succession to 
the Prince-Bishop of Reg'ensburg 
damped, for N. revoiked his consent 
thereto and entered into an arrange- 
ment whereby Regen.shurg was 
absorbed in Bavaria. In 1811 a 
national council of Gallican clerics was 
convoked by the Emperor for the dis- 
cussion of church affhirs, and of this 
Fesch was appointed president. Again 
he opposed N.’s violent and extreme 
measures against the church and Sts 
pontiff, and at last the Emperor dis- 
missed him to his diocese. The follow- 
ing year saw the quarrel still more 
acute. In June i8t 2 Pius VII. had 
been brought to Fontainebleau from 
his first place of detention, Savon, and 
here he was kept under surveillance 
With the idea that at last he would 
give v'ay on certain questions con- 
nected with, the Concordat and clerical 


affairs. His correspondence was inter- 
cepted, and among' the iellers was 
found one from Cardinal Fesch. It 
came into the h.'uid.s of N., who was 
angered to .such an extent that he 
slopped the .sum of 150,000 florins 
which had been rilloeatcd to Fesch. 
The altitude of the Emperor towards 
the Pope became more lenient after 
the troubles of 1812-13, consecjucntly 
the Cardinal was restored to a 
measure of favour. On the first 
abdication, ri April 1B14, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons, he retired 
to Rome and was weloomed there. He 
lived lin great privacy until he heard 
of N.’s e.scape from Elba, when ho 
threw open his palace and entertained 
in honour of the event, acknowledging 
openly that he considered hlis nephew’s 
return to France the especial work of 
Divine Providence. The Hundred 
Days (March-Junc 1815) brought him 
back to France, where he resumed his 
arch-episcopal duties at Lyons and was 
made a member of the Senate. On the 
second abdication (22 June 1815) he 
again retired to Rome, refu.sing to the 
last to resign I he archbishopric of 
Lyons or to nominate a coadjutor, 
showing the same determination in this 
as he had displayed in his opposition 
lo his nephew. In the autumn of 1819 
when N.’s ill health became worse 
after the dismi.ssal of O’Meara from 
St. Flclcna, it was Fesch who selected 
Dr. AntommarcKi, a Corsican physi- 
cian, to attend the fallen Emperor. 

Cardinal Fe.sch had alw'ays en- 
couraged and patronized the arts, and, 
lavish in his expenditure, he had 
gathered a valuable collection of 
masterpieces, many of which he 
bequeathed to Lyon.s. In character he 
was liberal and affable to all, show- 
ing neither sternnes.s nor intolerance. 
To the young Buonaparte.s he had been 
and was alw'ays a favourite “Uncle," 
Fesch often being chosen as confidant 
in later years. His appearance was 
not commanding though he was tall; 
but his smooth, calnx-featured face 
radiated good humour, and is aptly 
described in that phrase of hi.s nephew 
Ludien, who spoke of his unde as 
being “ever fresh, not as a rose, but 
like a good radish.’’ He died at Rome 
op 13 May 1839. 
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Finanee. — See Consulaie and 
Empire. 

FSahault de la Billa^'deirie, 
Auguste Cl^ariesi >l@sepli, Comte 
de ( 1786 - 1870 ). — Soldier and diplo- 
matist; although regarded as the son 
of the Comte de Flahault, was known 
to be the natural son of Talleyrand, 
whose liaison with Mme. de Flahault, 
afterwards Mme. de Souza, was 
notorious. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution Flahault was talren abroad 
by his motlicr, but leturriing to France 
he entered the army as a volunteer 
and won pro-mption at Marengo. He 
became aide-de-camp to Murat, and lin 
1805 was wounded at Landhach. 
While 5 n Warsaw his amour with the 
famous Countess Potocki, Anna Ponia- 
lowski, caused not a little scandal. 
He served with distinction in the 
Peninsular War (1808), in the Russian 
campaign, and in 1812 became genei'al 
of brigade. In 1813 N. appointed him 
one of his aides-de-camp, and after 
Leipsic made him a geneial of 
division. He was an intimate of 
Eugene de Beauharnais, and is said 
to have been the lover of his sister, 
Queen Hortense (q.v.), after the 
virtual separation from her husband, 
Louis Bonaparte. The Due de Morny 
(q.v.) was generally believed to have 
been, the child of thi.s liaison. After 
the first abdication he gave his 
allegiance to the Bourbons, but his 
name was placed on the retired list. 
During' the Hundred Days he was 
dispatched by N, on a mission to 
Vienna to procure the return of Marie 
Louise and the King of Rome, but was 
unsuccessful. After N.’s downfall he 
enjoyed Talleyrand’s protection. In 
England, whither he proceeded, he 
married Margaret Elphinstone (1788- 
1867), daughter of Admiral George 
Keith Elphinstone, who became the 
Baroness Keith and Nairne Inhei' own 
right. He died on i Sept. 1870. 

FSog’g'Sng'.— N. hated floggingas em- 
ployed in his day for maintaining disci- 
pline in the European ai’mies, Speak- 
ing lin 1816 he said : “I raised many 
thousands of Italians who fought with 
a bravery equal to that of the French, 
and who dSd not desert me in danger. 
What was the Cause? I abolished 
flogging. Instead of the lash I intro- 


duced the stimulus of honour. What- 
ever debases a man cannot be service- 
able. What .sense of honour can ;i 
man have who is flt>g'ged before his 
comrades? When a soldier has been 
debased by stripes he cares little for 
Ills own reputation, or the honour of his 
country. After an actioai I assembled 
the officers and soldiers and inquired 
who had proved themselves heroe.s. 
Such as were able to read and write 
I promoted. Those who were not I 
ordered tO' study five hours a day until 
they had learned a sufficiency and tlicn 
promoted them. Thus I substituted 
honour and emulation for terror and 
the lash.” .Speaking of the English 
soldiers, N. said; "The English 
soldier is brave, none more so. . . . 
In place of the lash I would discipline 
them by honour. I would excite a 
spirit of emulation in them and pro- 
mote them according to their deserts. 
What might not Ite ho-ped from the 
English Army if each who behaved 
well had the chance of becoming a 
general some day.” 

N.'s humane method stands in direct 
contrast to that of Wellington, who.se 
devotion to the lash is well known, and 
whoso attitude folds army of splendid 
fighters is summed up in his repeated 
phrase ‘‘the saim of the earth," an 
unjust statement, for big ranlt and file 
included many devoted and patriotic 
men. His soldiers lived under a 
savage and brutalizing discipline. 
Lord Flutchinson told Romilly of a 
British soldier being flogged to death 
for coming dirty on parade. Lord 
Hill, however, serving under Welling- 
ton, deprecated the use of the lash and 
believed in personal influence, with the 
result that his division was the best 
behaved in the British Army. 

Florence, Treaty of.— Duriing the 
Italian campaign of 1800-1 Murat, at 
the head of his Frendt troops, entered 
Naples and forced the king of that 
country, Ferdinand IV., to sign a con- 
vention, subsequently replaced by tlie 
treaty of Florence (28 March 1801). 
By this treaty Ferdinand ga,ve up 
Taranto to France, engaged hiihself to 
maintain there a French garrison of 
15,000, and to dose blis pbrt$ to British 
trade, a forekhiadcwihg qf ’N.’s later 
commercial policy towards England. 
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Fositainetolleawr, Austro-Fremch 
ConTCntiO!« signad at, —This Con- 
vention, signed on 1 1 Oct. 1 807 by 
France and Austria, acccnlualecl the 
semblance of good relations between 
the two countries. Actually it was to 
the great advantage of Fiance. It 
extended the Italian frontier to tho line 
of the River Isonzo, and that withovR 
compensating Austria for the terri- 
torial loss entailed, t'houg’h Brannau, 
on the Bavarian frontier, was evacu- 
ated by the French. 

Forata-leietoSeau, OonTOrstioma of- 
— On 37 Oct. 1807 N. concluded a 
secret Convention with Spain at Fon- 
tiiinebkau. Its provisions were ; (i) 
the King of Etruria was to surrender 
his kingdom to N. in exchange for a 
Portuguese principality, Entre Minho 
e Doiiro, .and the title, of King of 
Northern Lusitania; (2) the provlinecs 
of Algarve and Akmtcjo were to be 
given to the Spanish minister Godoy ; 
(3) the King of .Spain was t0‘ receive 
the title of Protector of Entre Minho c 
Donro; (4) N. guaranteed to him his 
po.ssesslion of the Spanish territoiries 
south of the Pyrenees. After tlie con- 
clusion of the treaty the Bourbon 
Made Louise, Queen-regent of Etru- 
ria, whose unskilful rule and continued 
thwarting of his policy hadi disg'usted 
N., was pensioned and exiled. Simul- 
taneously with the .signing of this Con- 
vention a military convention was also 
.signed at Fontainebleau, by which 
28,000 French troop.s, aided by 11,000 
Spaniards, were to march against 
Lisbon ; 16,000 Spanish troops were to 
invade Portugal; and 40,000 French 
were to standi at Bayonne ready to 
support the Franco-Span'ish corps in 
the event of a British attack. 

FontalnetaHeau, Decrees of,— On 
18 and 25 Oct. 1810 N. issued the 
Fontainebleau Decrees as part of an 
elaborate scheme for lire destruction of 
British trade. The decree of 18 Oct. 
ordered the sei2aire and burning of all 
British manufactured goods found in 
France or in countries under French 
control; the decree of 35 Oct. estab- 
lished forty-one court.s or tribunals to 
settle questions arising out of the 
former decree, to reward those who 
heljjed to put it into force, and to 
punish persons responsible for iniro- 
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ducing' British g'ood.s into the oonti- 
nent. The Fontainebleau Decrees, 
resulting in want and privation among 
the poor and middle classe.s, caused 
mucli dissati.slhctien, especially on the 
shores of tho Noith Sea. 

Fontairsebleau PSot, The (8S14). 
— 'According to the Duche.sse 
d’Abrantes, there was a plot to 
assassinate N. when :it Fontainebleau 
before his abdication. .She gives Ihc 
following account of the affair ; 

“Napoleon was at Fontainebleau 
will) Rcrthicr, Marei, Caulnincourl, 
Bertrand, and Ihe majority of hi.s mar- 
shals. This part of the Emperor's 
hlistO'ry is perhaps unexampled in the 
world’s histoiqf . . . nothing- in the 
pag-cs of history presents any parallel 
to what passed at Fontainebleau dur- 
ing the day.s and, above all, (he night.s 
passed there by Napoleon, abandoned 
by fortune and surrounded l>y those 
whom he supposed to be hi.s friend.s. 
A thick veil was drawn over the event, 
for the principal actors in it carefully 
concealed their basene.ss from the eyes 
of the world. Few persons are aware 
that Napoleon wa-s doomed to death 
during the few days which preceded 
his aBcllcation by a band of con.spir.a- 
tors composed of the most dis- 
tinguished chiefs of the army. ‘ But,’ 
said one of these in the council in 
w'hich these demons discu.ssed their 
atrocious projects, ‘ what are we to 
do wdth him. There arc two or three 
amongst us who, like Antony (alluding 
to Ihe Dukes of Vicenza and Ba.ssano, 
Marshal Bertrand, and some others), 
would exhibit his blood-stained robe to 
the people and make us play the parts 
of Cassius and Brutus. I have no wish 
to see my house burned and be put to 
flight.’ ‘Well,’ said another, ‘we 
must leave no' trace of him. He must 
be sent to Heaven like Romulus.’ 
The others applauded, and then a mo.st 
horrible discussion ensued. It is not 
in my power to relate the details. 
Suffice it tOi say that the Emperor’s 
death, was proposed and discus.sed for 
the space of an .hour with a degree 
of cooloesis W’hich might be expected 
among (Indian savages. * But,’ said 
he who had spoken first, ‘ we mu.st 
come to some determination. The 
Emperor of Russia is h-nparfial. Now 
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for the last time wc uill speak to him 
of his abdication. He must sign it 
definitely or — ^ ’ A horrible gesture 
followed his last word. The life of N. 
was threatened by those very men 
whom he had loaded with favours, to 
whom he had given lustic from the 
reflection of his own g'lory. N. was 
warned of the conspiracy, and it must 
have been the most agonizing event of 
his whole life. The torments of St. 
Helena were nothing' in comparison 
Avith what he must have suffered when 
a pen was presented to^ him by a man 
who presumed to say, ‘ Sign — if you 
Avish to live ! ’ . . . The Emperor 
Avished tO' ascertain the feeling of the 
army before he adopted a final resolu- 
tioo. N. made choice of the Marshals 
Macdonald, Lefebvre, Oudlnot, Ncy, 
and the Dukes of Bassano and Vicenza 
to convey to the Emperor of Ru.ssia 
the proposals Avhich he made to the 
Allied powers. Some time previously 
to this there occurred a scene the re- 
membrance of Avhich fills me with 
indignation against the man Avhom it 
almost exclusively concerns — I allude 
to Berthier. He was Wiith, the Em- 
peror, and he invented an excuse for 
leaving him at that moment. He 
alleged that his presence was required 
at Paris for the purpose of securing 
some papers which "were of importance 
toi the Emperor himself. Whilst he 
spoke N. looked at him with melan- 
choly surprise, which, however, Ber- 
thier did not or Avould not observ'e. 

‘ Berthier,’ said N., taking his hand, 

‘ you see how much I require at this 
moment to be surrounded by my true 
friend.?.’ These last Avords were pro- 
nounced emphatically. Berthier made 
no reply. Napoleon continued, ‘ You 
will lie back tot-morrow', Berthier?’ 

‘ Certainly, Sire,’ replied the Prince 
of Neufchatel. And he left the Em- 
peror's cabinet with treason in hl.s 
heart. After his departure N. re- 
mained silent for some time, looking 
downwards, and then, laying his hand 
on the arm of the Duke of Bassano, 
said, ‘Marel, he will not come back.’ 
N. was right, Bertliier did not return.” 

rontalnetoleau, Treaty oT* — 
The treaty of Fontainebleau (ii April 
3814) was designed to fix the rank and 
financial positioni of N. during his first 


period of exile. In signing it he 
ratified the act of abdication ol 4 Apiil, 
though in the few days’ linicrval he 
more than once repented his abdica- 
tion, and even tried to commit suicide 
as an alternative to its ratification. 
The provisions of Fontainebleau were : 
(i) N. was tOi have a ycaily revenue of 

2.000. 000 francs, with reversion of 

1.000. 000 to the Empress; (3) a 
revenue of 2,500,000 francs was to be 
divided among the members of his 
family; (3) a sum. of 2,000,000 francs 
Avas to be granted for distribution 
among his followers; (4) the Duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastallawere 
assigned to Marie Louise, who was to 
be succeeded by his son and his heirs ; 
(5) the Island of Elba Avas given to 
N. himself in full sovereignty. The 
duchies given to Marie Louise were 
granted by the Allies, Elba and the 
revenues by France. It may be noted 
that N., having been offered the choice 
of Corsica, Corfu, and Elba in which 
to pass his exile, himself chose the 
latter island, a step which he after- 
AA'ards bitterly regretted. Indeed, he 
came to regard the entire treaty as a 
gross betrayal, and perhaps not Avith- 
out reason, since practically all its 
articles Avere aftenvards violated. 

Fortutii6. — A pug belonging tO' 
Josephine and mentioned by N. in his 
letters to her. Arnault in his Memoirs 
says lliat in 1794, in the days of the 
Terror Avhen Josephine and her hus- 
band Avere imprisoned, this dog was 
the bearer of secret messages attached 
to his collar between them and their 
children and friends. Because of this 
Josephine adored the animal, though 
it was “neither good, beautiful, nor 
amiable,” and refused to be parted 
from it. One day in 1797 the pam- 
pered creature was curled up on the 
couch beside its mistress, and N., turn- 
ling to Arnault, laughingly remarked ; 
“You see that dog there. Well, he 
is roy rival. He was in possession of 
Mme.’s bedroom when I married her. 

I wished to depose him, but— what 
use ! I was only told I must resign 
myself to sleep elsewhere or consent 
■to share it with him. That was saffi- 
clently exasperating, but as fit Ava.s a 
question of taking or leaving, I re-» 
signed myself. The favourite was not 
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so acconimodaling'. I carry the proof of cnLerecl the political life of the cit\ , 
it in my leg'.” The dog' was certainly lounding' a club, called the Patriotic 
unpleasant with litb habits of balking Society. Here he became popular by 
at everyone and biting men and other the violence of his harangues and the 
clogs. Its end -was therefore tragic. fury of his revolutionary opinions. 
At Montebello For time, resentful as Imler he was elected a deputy for the 
u.sua], .snapped at a mastiff which department of the Lower Loire to the 
belonged to N.’s c;ook. The mastiff, National Convention, 
also resentful^ killed the pet on the Fouohd has left on record a dcscrip- 
spot. Josephine was in tears, but soon bon of himself which, remembering 
after found consolation in another dog. the fanaticism and ruthless ferocity 
One day on meeting N. the cook fled, that distinguished his revolutionary 
whereupon N. recalled him and de- career, is of interest: '“ . . . morally 
manded the reason of his flight. The I ivas what the age was, with the 
cook in.slanced the death of Forlund*, advantage of being so, neither from 
saying he had feared N. ’s displea.surc. imitation nor infatuation, but from 
N., however, asked where the mastiff reflection and dl.spcwition a state- 
was, at which his .servant remarked merit and avowal which but rendcis 
that he now never allowed it in tlie his deeds, in one .sen.se, all the more 
garden, especially .since Mme. had infamous. At lir.sL his intellectual sym- 
another pel. N. smiled and said : pathies linked him with Condorcct and 
“Let him come in as often as he likes; the Girondins, but during the trial of 
perhaps he will rid me of this other the King he went over to the extreme 
fellow as 'Well.” pttrfy, the Montagnards. When it was 

Fowch6, Joseph, due d'Otrante suggested that the fate of the monarch 
(1763“1S20). — Born at Nantes on 29 should be decided by an appeal to the 
May 1763, the son of a sea captain, people, he delivered a speech of whicli 
At first the boy was destined to follow the following' is a passag'e : “I demand 
his father’s calling", but his feebleness the execution of the tyiant. We 
of health and physique forbade it. For appear terrified at the courage with 
his education he had been sent to one which we have abolished royalty : wo 
of the establishments of the order of tremble before the shadenv of a king'. 
Oratorians, and there the child’s pre- Let us assume a republican attitude ; 
cocious mind had attracted the notice let us make use of the ample powcis 
of his instructors. They undertook his w’ith which the nation Ivas invested 
further education, and he displayed us ; let us discharge our duty in the 
marked ability in science and litcra- widest sense, for uc are mighty 
ture, his favourite volume being, it is enough to control all aulhorities and 
said, die Pens&es de Pascal. Having all events’.” His vote was for “death, 
decided Upon the pedagogic profession, 'w’itbont appeal and without delay.” 
he finished his studies at Paris, and Fouchd was next entrusted with the 
finally became a tutor in moral carrying out of the punitive missions 
philosophy and mathematics at Arras, of the Conr'-ention as their deputy, first 
Saumur, Niort, Juilly and the military to the department of the, Aube and 
school of Venddme. It was at Arras afterwards to that of the Ni^vre. The 
that he first met Robespierre, and, special objects of his attention were 
acoordsag to one account, lent Itim the the priests, nearly a hundred of which 
necessary funds to enable Mm to reside he dispatched to Nantes for the 

in Paris on being appointed deputy to noyades or drowning matches of that 
the States-General. _ suffering city. He was next at Lyons 

When the Revolution broke out “chastising that recalcitrant city with 
Fotichd -was a superior in the college fire and sword.” 
of Nantes. He was not a priest, newer One thing must be admitted, that 
having taken orders, and now he once he had carried out the punitive 
severed his connexion with the measures — a necessary and salutary 

Church, with some idea, it is slated, proceeding, according to his con- 

of qualifying for the profession of victions — he otherwise exerted a 
advocate. He also married, and moderating influence attd showed 
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powers of administration ol no mean 
quality. On the religious plane his 
eflorts culminated in the fantastic 
Worship of Reason. Among otficr 
details all leligious emblems on the 
highways were to be cast down, priests 
were not to appear in public in their 
vestments, and burials were to take 
place without any ceremonies. For 
the living he decreed that luxuiy and 
wealth, even the actual use of money, 
were to be abolished — his woid,s to the 
Assembly werq^ : “Let us abolish gold 
and silver and fling away all such idols 
of monarchy ! ” To explain these 
views to the people, Fouchd even 
undertook a series of lectures. 

On returning to Paris Fouchc ren- 
dered an account of his mi.ssions, and 
was immediately elected president of 
the Jacobin Club. Robespierre was 
now at the zenith of his power, and 
Fouchd had the temerity to make some 
mocking remai'ks in public regarding 
his friend’s theistical tendencies. On 
the celebration of the F&te da VEtre 
Supreme he had laughed at Robes- 
pierre’s devotion, saying ; "Tu nom 
embStes avec ton Stye supyt'ine." The 
retort he received was tire impeach- 
ment of himself on the charge of hav- 
ing “disgraced the Revolution by his 
excesses,’’ and, further, for his friend- 
ship wStli Chaumette of Niivre, “who 
had laboured to root out the belief of 
a God and who, for his crimes, had 
recently been .sent to the guillotine.’’ 
Fouclr^ was expelled from the club, 
and in terror he hastened to the 
National Convention and cravenly 
loaded the memory of Chaumette, his 
erstwhile friend, with odious vitupera- 
tion. Even Robespierre was moved to 
make the contemptuous remark, 
“There is no use in casting dirt on 
the tomb of j'our late associate ; you 
should have made your attaclc while 
he wa.s alive and able to answer you.” 
B'ouchd wag bidden to prepare his 
defence, for the Convention appointed 
an inquiry to be made into his con- 
duct. He went into hiding, but 
addres.sed a plea to the assembly to 
suspend their judgment until the facts 
were known, “for he was only one 
memiber of collective authotity, the 
power of decision W'as not entrusted 
to himself alone.” The sarcastic 


observation of Robespicne was : “As 
for the despicable impostor Fouchc, 
it is les.s fot his past crimes that I 
denounce him than for his ooncealing 
himself to commit new ones. Why 
does he not come and defend himself f 
Is he afraid that his miserable visage, 
stamped with crime, would at once 
condemn him ? ’’ 

The result of this “concealment” 
was not long in discovering itself; his 
gift for intrigue was exerted to the 
utmost, for it was now a question 
of his own life. Therrnidor came, 
rmd with it the ghastly downfall of 
Robespierre. Fouchd weathered the re- 
action against the Terrori.sts, and by 
his skill and adroitness managed to 
keep himself, together with Cainot 
(q.u.) and Tallien {(l-'v.), at the head 
of affairs. At last, however, he was 
attacked by Boissy d’Anglais. In an 
unguarded moment Fouchd, in the 
Convention, claimed vaingloriously 
more than his shaie ol merit in the 
recent revolution, whereupon Boissy 
d’Ang'lais replied; “No, you liad no 
share in the events of that day; it 
was loo glorious to be sullied by the 
support of sucli a wretch.” The 
attack was carried farther ; Fouchd 
was charged with the commission of 
aots of robbery and murder, and was 
expelled as “a thief and a terrorist 
whose crimes would cast eternal dis- 
grace on any assembly of which he 
was a member.” He was thrown into 
prison, but the general amnesty of Oct. 
1795 saved him. 

FoueWs own journal states that 
now for nearly three years he was 5 n 
complete disgrace, “without regmlar 
employment, without respect, without 
interest.” This is not quite true, for 
employment he did have, that of a spy 
to the Jacobin Party in the Directory. 
In this capacity he joined tlie following 
of Babcuf, the Socialist, and when in 
full possession of the Communiste plot 
for the overthrow of private property, 
revealed the details to the Directorate, 
and Babeuf was guillotined- Barras 
(q.v.) would fain have given Fouch^ 
an official position, but feeling was too 
strong. He was given, however^ an 
army «>nitractorship, and played the 
jobber in contracts to .su<^ ' purpose 
that by his own confessiop he was able 
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in a short time “not only to make an 
independent fortune for myself, but to 
assist many a worthy but neglected 
patriot.” At last Barras was success- 
ful In Fouche’s interest, and he W’as 
made governor of the Cisalpine 
Republic. He was entrirstcd wdth 
various other forcig'ii missions, in none 
of which were the results too success- 
ful, and when he returned to France, 
Sieves [q.v.], then planning more re- 
pressive police measures, appointed 
Fouchd as Minister of Police on 
I Aug'. 1799. No other position could 
have been found so peculiarly fitted 
for the display of this man’s gifts, and 
he became the head of the most for- 
midable police system ever devised. 
Pie says that upon hi.s appointment he 
found “the treasury empty, therefore 
— no money, no police.” This con- 
dition of affairs he soon remedied. By 
a system of gambling-hells working in 
connexion w'ith houses of prostitution 
— taxed en masse as •well as the tax 
paid by each individual employed 
therein — Fouchd secured enormous 
revenues for his secret police, besides 
a productive source of information. 
Under his rule political discussion was 
banned, his agents also had the power 
to make indiscriminate domiciliary 
visits. The press, the greatest lion in 
his path, he soon removed. 

At the time of Bonaparte’s relurn 
from Egypt the two most powerful in- 
fluences in France were Siey^s and 
Fouchd, the latter, however, im- 
measurably the stronger by reason of 
his character and position. 

He now rendered himself necessary 
to the ambitious general, abandoning 
Siey^s with admirable ease. He 
assisted N. in bringing about the coup 
d’dtoi of Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799), 
arresting the deputies who were con- 
sidered dangerous emd rendering other 
services only to be accomplished by his 
police. This connexion soon became 
on N.’s part a toleration, but also a 
nece.ssity, although he saw through 
FoucM’s smooth duplicity. N.’s keen 
business instinct realized the value of 
Fouchd’s services, though he quite 
understood that he had never known 
the meaning even of faithfulness 
and would certainly never acquire if. 
Oa Fouchd’s part he certainly recog- 


nized his master in N., but was dis- 
cerning enough to know tliat the Fust 
Consul was not bis equal in intrigue. 
His system still continued to develop, 
his espionage included N. himself and 
Josephine. At home all were in his 
pay, Bourrienne (q.u.), N.’s private 
secretary, was his pensioner. Abroad 
he had also his spies; the most im- 
portant phases of foreign policy were 
open to him. He had among these 
agents of his three needy princes O'f 
the ancien rdginic, for, divininga possi- 
ble resurrection of the Royalist cause, 
he bad rendered tlicm certain services 
and of their g'ratitude and impccuni- 
osily he made good account. He like- 
wise privately helped the Jacobins, and 
thus, always in view of eventualities, 
secured a pleasant footing with both. 
But he never allowed his position to 
lie endangered by thc.se services or by 
any obligation. In the affair of Nivdse, 
the famou.s bomb attempt U{>on the 
First Consul’s life, Foiiche, by stating' 
tliat it was the work of Royalists, laid 
himself open to the suspicion of 
Jacobinism. Upon N. declaring his 
belief that the Jacobins were at the 
bottom of it, Fouohd, with hi.q usual 
sangfroid, drew up a list of that party 
for due punishment. 

By now, however, the full extent of 
the power and sway of this Minister 
of Police had alarmed N., for in him 
he saw an almost unparalleled menace 
to his authority. Accordingly the 
ministry of the police was now 
abolished, and the “maintenance o’f 
public order entrusted to the gens 
d’armes and the regular tribunals.” 
Foiichd received a senatorship, and for 
consolation half the reserve funds 
which during this term of office had 
been accumulated by the police. 

But though deposed from office, 
Fouchd did not cease to employ his 
own secret agents, and by the 
superiority of his information to that 
of the official police the wily intriguer 
rendered himself more necessary than 
ever to N., especially at the time of 
the Pichegra-Cadoudal conspiracy in 
1804. After this episode Fouchd was 
reinstated, and again, his police siystcm 
in full swing, he ranged hliuiself beside 
N. He knew of everything and every- 
body. He made himself neces,sary to 
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the members ol N.’s family, and by 
his Icnowledge thus g-ained held them, 
in hi9 ixjwcr. The press was censored 
more strSctly than ever, and it was 
Foucl]<i who orcici'ed the seizure of 
Rime, de Slacl’s hook, w'hilst he told 
its author that the air of France did 
not suit her health. On the creation 
of the great feudatories Fouch^ became 
Due d’Otrante. His comment on this 
was, ‘‘a pretty g-ood prize in the im- 
pel iaf lottery." 

Later the new prince had the 
effrontery to mention the subject of 
divorce to Jo.sephine before the Em- 
peroif had even matured his project of 
a royaJ marriagfe. This event pro- 
cured liim a well-merited withdrawal 
of N. ’s confidence. He ag’ain resumed 
his plotting", and during- one absence 
of the Emperor “conferred" with 
Talleyrand and, it is said, with Murat. 
N. heard of this, and would have 
punished him severely, but the wily 
minister was a past master at hiding 
his traces. Whilst N. was in Austria 
it was by Fouch6's efforts that Bel- 
gium was saved from the threatened 
EnglSsh invasion, yet the words of his 
manifesto when he took upon himself 
to call out a levy of the National 
Guards did not commend themselves 
to the Emperor, the veiled insolence 
was not hard to detect, and his long- 
held suspicion revived that Fouchd 
was the head of a party working in 
secret, -which only ■\tiaited for some 
reverse to the imperial fortunes to 
establisli a republican g’overnmenl. 
His dismis.sal was now decided upon, 
and -further pretext soon occurred. As 
always, Fouch6 again forestalled N. 
Both had conceived the idea of peace 
with England, and holh at the same 
time dispatched their secret emissaries 
to sound the English Government. W. 
Labouchiire -was the Emperor’s agent, 
Foudhi^’s was the contractor Ouvrard. 
As neither of these w'ere aw'are of each 
other’s mission the proposals for a 
basis of pacification were sufficiently 
diverse. This gave rise to suspicion, 
and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Marquis Wellesley, broke 
off all negotiations. At this insolent 
tampering with the imperial preroga- 
tive, N, was enraged, and sending for 
Fouchd made Mm disclose Ms misdeeds 


in full council. Ouvrard, his agent, 
was thrown into the prison of R’in- 
cennes, Fouchd was deprived of office 
though not publicly disg-raced. “I 
know,” wrote the Emperor, “the many 
services you have rciideied me . . . 
nevertheless, it is impossible for me 
without loss of self-respect to leave 
you in possession of your office." The 
deposed Minister of Police was given 
the governorship of Rome, but befoie 
his departure he was commanded to 
deliver up the confidential correspond- 
ence that had passed between the 
Emperor and himself. He returned a 
lame excuse — that the papers had been 
burned. N. was furious, and Fouche 
had to fly. Essentially a coward when 
persona] danger threatened, with much 
whining he reached Italy, -where he 
was befriended by Elisa (q-v.), the 
sister of N. She it was who finally 
arranged a compromise, obtaining 
for Fouche an indemnity for all hi- 
acts during his ministerial career, and 
permission to return to France on the 
condition of his surrender of the 
papers in question. He again came 
into touch with N., and later tried to 
dissuade him from entering upon the 
Russian campaign, but his influence 
was gone. 

After N.’s leturn from Russia, hav- 
ing heard of Foiichd’s plotting, he 
called him to Dresden, whence he was 
sent to Naples, away from possible 
intrigues at Paris. But he wms an 
close touch with events, and -was soon 
busy in all directions -with a view of 
employment in either a Republican or 
a Royalist Government. After the first 
abdication of N. he returned to Paris, 
and was at the head of the deputation 
■which received the Comte d ’Artois. 
A man with his knowledge was in- 
valuable, and Louis XVIII. made use 
of him in consultation, but the post 
that Fouchd coveted, that of Minister 
of Police, was not given him. Further 
to commend himself to the Bour- 
bons he -wrote an inso-lent letter to 
N. at Elba, in which he advised him, 
in order to avoid being the possible 
centre of disquieting intrigue, to retire 
as a private citizen to th© United 
Slates, Fouche was careful thpt a 
copy of this letter should peacli _tlie 
King, but it served no purpose. Find- 
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ing- aflfairs profitless under this regime, 
he now set about overthrowing- the 
Bourbons, even getting so far as otter- 
ing the dictatorship to Engine Beau- 
harnais {q.v.), but received no en- 
couragement from that quarter. 

When news reached Paris ol N.\s 
landing in France, the King’s biothcr 
now sent for Fouche to a midnight in- 
terview, offering- him in return the 
coveted Ministry of Police. This he 
refused, knowing how events were 
shaping, but dissimulated so well, or- 
rery likely was still waiting to .see 
which side would win, that he said, 
“Take measures to save the King, 
and I take upon me to save the 
moi-iarchy ! ’’ 

Plowever, an old pensioner and spy 
of his, De Bourrienne, now Prefect of 
Police, Icnew him well and prepared to 
seize him, hut Fouchd escaped into a 
neig'hbouring garden, and in his hurry 
had not noticed it belonged to Queen 
Hortense (q.v.)- Finding himself in 
the centre of the Bonapartists, he 
evidently decided on joining them. 

During the Hundred Days Fouche 
was again Minister of Police. His 
treachery and intrigue in this period 
is unsurpassed. In private he plotted 
with the Revolutionists ; he was in 
aunmunication with the minister of 
Louis XVIII. at Ghent ; he was in 
constant correspondence with Metter- 
nich as to the best means of subverting 
the existing government, and, worst 
of all, he gave .secret information of 
N.'s military projects to the Duke of 
Wellington. According to one 
authority; “He sent the plan of the 
Emperor’s campaign, written in 
cipher, by a Flemiish postmistress, but 
caused her to be arrested on the Bel- 
gian frontier that it might not reach 
its destination before the fate of the 
campaign was decided.” 

N. discovered his intrigues with 
Metternich, but his services were so 
needed at that time and the rush of 
events so swift that he spared Fouchd 
again, only at the last to be misled by 
his deceitful advice, for all tlie time 
Fouchd was running to and from the 
Allies, in special favour with the Duke 
of Wellington, This Talleyrand (g.v.) 
ascribed to the fact that the latter -w^as 
extremely anxious to be the first to 


enter Paris. So well were the plan.s 
of Fouche laid that he was the head 
ol the provisional government alter 
the second abdication, and in this 
capacity sent that insulting answer to 
N.’s request — that he might as a 
simple g'eneral defetid the capital 
against the Allies — an answer which 
said that the government could no 
longer be responsible for “peti- 
tioner’s” safety. 

After the second Restoration his 
services of necessity demanded some 
reward, and he was summo'ned to the 
Councils, only, however, for three 
month.s. Flis former exploits as 
regicide and icrrorist were neither for- 
g-otten nor forgiven, and feeling- this 
he resigned his post, and for consola- 
tion was made ambassador to the <»ui-t 
of Saxony. In Jan. i8r6 he was de- 
nounced as a legicide in both 
Chambers, and condemned to death in 
the event of his return to French 
territory. He now became a naturalized 
Austrian, settling finally at Trieste, 
and died four years later on Christ- 
mas Day, 1820, leaving an immense 
fortune, the goodly harvest gathered 
as Minister of Police. Though only 
sixty-one at death, for a long time 
previousiy he had the appearance of 
extreme old ag'C owing to his life of 
excitement and mental overwork. 

Fox, OharSes Jafwes (t74S»1806). 
— British statesman and orator, third 
son of the first Lord Holland ; was 
born in London on 2.j Jan. 1749. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
at the age of nineteen entered Parlia- 
ment for Mldhurst, obtaining not long 
afterwards a place in the Cabinet. In 
1774, after a quarrel with Lord North, 
the Premier, he went over to the 
opposition ; and in opposition he 
remained, curiously enough, throug'h- 
out the greater part of his career. In 
1783, when Lord North’s Government 
collapsed, Fox became Secretary of 
State under Rocleingham, but, oit the 
latter’s death and the consequent 
appointment of Shelburne to the 
premiership, he resigned and formed 
a coalition -witli Lord North (1783). 
So strong was the coalition that the 
ministry was forced to resign, A new 
ministry was formed under the Duke 
of Portland, whereupon Fox resumed 
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his place in the Cabinet. But after the 
rejection of his India Bill the ministry 
had again to> resign. Notwitlistand- 
ing that he was out of office, Fox 
found in the French Revolution, the 
trial of Warrc-n Hastings, the abolitiO'H 
of the slave-trade, and various liberal 
measures plenty of scope for the exer- 
cise of his statesmanship and unique 
skill in debate. 

From the first he advocated no^n- 
intervention in the Napoleonic wars, 
and in his last years made strenuous 
endeavours for peace. After the death 
of his great rival, Pitt, in 1806, he 
opened up peace negotiations with 
France. He had no great admiration 
for N., but when a Frenchman came 
to him with a plot to assassinate the 
Emperor he at once communicated the 
matter to Talleyrand. Thus was the 
way opened up for Britain to treat with 
France. However, the negotiations 
fell through; Fox refused to agree to 
a peace which would not include his 
country’s ally Russia; nor would he 
give up Sicily, which rvas the price 
N. demanded. On 13 Sept. 1806, 
when he was about to bring in a Bill 
for the abolition of slavery, Fox died at 
Chiswiclt. 

Foy,Msiximilier» S 6 bastien( 1775 - 
1825 ).— French general under N. ; 
was Ixirn at Ham in Picardy on 3 Feb. 
1775. At the age of sixteen he entered 
tire army, and as early as 1800 he 
was promoted to adjutant-general. 
From 1808 onwards he seiwed in the 
Peninsular War. N. met him in 1810, 
and wa.s so impressed with his abilities 
that — notwithstanding the fact that 
Foy was known to have opposed his 
assumption of the imperial title — ^he 
made him general of division. During 
the Hundred Days he again attached 
himself to N., being wounded at 
Waterloo, This ended his brilliant 
military career; in 1819 he wasi elected 
to the chamber of deputies, where his 
enlightened advocacy of Liberal view's 
won him much respect. He wrote an 
Histoire de la Guerre de la Peninsula 
sou-s Napoleoji. 

FragowartSj AlexantSre Evariste 
( 1780 - 1850 ).— French portrait painter. 
See POHTRAITS OF NaP01.F,0N. 

Francis «• (1768-1835).*-The last 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 


and first Emperor of Austria, as 
Francis I. ; was the son of Leopold II., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. He was born 
at Flo>rcnce, and when sixteen was sent 
to Vienna under the cate of his uncle, 
the Emperor Joseph II. A natural 
reserve at first rather retarded his 
progress and Influence at court. In 
1788 he married Elizabeth of Wiirt- 
temburg. The death of his uncle, 
which was followed by that of his wife, 
necessitated his acting as regent along 
with Kaunitz until his father’s arriv^ 
from Florence. Some seven montlis 
after his first wife’s death he espoused 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Naples, by whom he 
had a family of three ; Ferdinand I,, 
his successor; Maria Louisa, wife of 
N. ; and the Archduke PTancis, father 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. On 
her death, in 1807 he married Maria of 
Este; and he made a fourth marriage 
with Caroline Aug'usta of Bavaria in 
1816. He succeeded to the Austrian 
crown on the death of his father on 
I March 1792, w’hen he was only 
twenty-four years of age. At his 
accession .Austrian territory was far- 
flung but widely scattered over half 
Europe, and by its isolated position 
was open to foreign attack. It was 
inevitable that he should be forced 
into every coalition against France, 
and the ambitions of Prussia and 
Russia hampered his powers of action 
considerably. But he was patient, and 
relied greatly on the loyalty of his 
subjects, to whom, he had a strong* 
sense of duty. Not long after he came 
to the throne the Austrian Empire 
seemed to be threatened with dissolu- 
tion, or at ail events the Hapsburg 
grip upon it seemed very feeble. In 
1806 the establishment of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine forced him to 
abdicate the title of Holy Roman 
Emperor, but he had at least the 
secondary title of Emperor of Austria 
to fall back upon — a title which he had 
assumed In 1804. In 1805 he revolu- 
tionized the working of his administra- 
tion. His chancelleries bad so far been 
under the direction of a cabinet 
minister, who accounted to Mm for all 
administration. At the time al!y 4 c 4 to 
N. dennanded' the removal of Coorit 
Collofedo, who held this position, and 
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from that lime onward the Emperor 
acted as his own chancellor, super- 
intending" the various dcpaitments 
with unflagfgfing- zeal, except that of 
forelg-n affairs, which after 1S09 he 
left in the full charge of Prince MetLer- 
nich, wlio was wont to say at the close 
of his career that although he had 
sometimes held Europe in the palm of 
his hand, he had never held Austria. 
By the mairiage of his daughter, 
hlaila Louisa, to N. In 1810, he 
gained a breathing- space by whioh he 
profited greatly, and thus in 1813 he 
was enabled to intervene decisively. 
The general settlement in 1815 found 
Austria stronger than she had been 
before the French Revolution, and this 
was in great measure due to the 
patience and loyalty of her Emperor. 
Francis strenuously combated the 
revolutionary' trend of European 
politics, and he must be regarded as a 
stnottg conservative and reactionary. 
But he is not to be held responsible 
for the political severities which were 
directed against so many individuals 
during his reign, tic was denounced 
throughout Europe as a tyrant, but he 
was always popular among the Aus- 
trian people, and if blinded by heredi- 
tary and traditional methods, he was 
certainly well-meaning and desired the 
good of his people, whom in a larg'e 
mea.sure he regarded as children, to 
be treated as such. He was a firm 
believer in the God-given powers of 
king.shipi and these he would delegate 
to no one, The result was that the 
Austrian administration depended 
entirely upon the industry and activity 
of one man, and therefore could not 
keep step with the development and 
advancement of the nation as a whole. 
Later in life the channels of govern- 
ment in. Austria became choked, and 
Francis’s successor, who had not hi.s 
administrative ability or capjvcity for 
work, permitted the machine almost to 
break down. 

Regarding Francis’s relations with 
N., these were, of course, almost 
purely of an opportunist character. It 
has been said that his goodw'ill towai'ds 
N. was an audacious fiction. Although 
forced to give his daughter to N., he 
was in hopes, as was Metternlch, tliat 
Maria Louisa might play upon such 
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weakness as the Frenclr Emperor had 
and thus render great services to 
Austria. These hopes were de.stined to 
disappointment, but the marriage vvas 
not wit hunt its gains to Austria. In 
the end Francis may not have treated 
his son-in-law generously, but it must 
be borne in mind that the descendant 
of one of the oldest governing housc.s 
in Europe could not have regarded 
such a son-in-law with equ.animity had 
he not been forced to do so, and it is 
probable that any other monarch in the 
place of Francis would have acted in 
the same manner. 

Frankfort, Diet of- — The Diet 
of Frankfort was convoked in x8o6 
to deal with the alfairs of the Con- 
fedei-ation of the Rhine. It was 
composed of a Colleges of Kings, 
comprising the Kings of Bavaria and 
Wtirttemburg, and the Gi'and Duke.s 
of Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
Berg, presided over by Dalberg, 
prince primate ; and a College of 
Princes, comprising nine minor mem- 
bers of the Confederation, presided 
over by the Duke of Nassau. Lesser 
digmitaries excluded from the Diet 
lost their sovereign rights, but re- 
tained possession of their territories, 
whioh were incorporated with one or 
other of the states represented at the 
Diet, Various alterations of frontier 
were made, and N. was declared pro- 
tector of the Confedei'ation, which 
also entered into an alliance with 
France, engaging to .supply a con- 
tingent of 63,000 men. 

Frankfort Proposals, The 
(Adopted on .9 Mov, iai 3 ).^After the 
defeat of N. at Lcipsic, and the con- 
sequent freeing of Germany from the 
French linvader, a short period of rest 
ensued, while tlie monarchs of the 
Allies hailed at Frankfort to consider 
the situation and discuss their varied 
interests. As the re.sidt of their de- 
liberations overtures were .sent to their 
beaten enemy, which included the fol- 
loiwling propositionsi : (i) France wa.s to 
have “natural” bouiiclarjes, that is the 
Rhine, Alps, Pyrenees and Ihe ocean 
— of her conquered territories she wa.s 
only to retain Belgium, Savoy and 
Nice; (2) Austria was to have part of 
Italy; (3) the rest of Italy was to be 
independent; (q) Holland and Spain 
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were to be freed ; (5) Britain was to 
retain her maritime rig-hts, and would 
hand back the oonquered French 
oolonies. N. did not ""ive a definite 
answer, and by the time he had de- 
cided to accept the Allies had with- 
drawn their proposals, 

Frederskshamn, Treaty pf. — 
This treaty was concluded between 
Russia and Sweden on 17 Sept. 1809. 
Its most notable provision was the 
cession of Finland to Russia. 

Fr6ron, Louis Marie Stanislas 
(t 7 S 4 ~ 1802 ), — Was born at Paris on 
17 Aug-, 1754, the son of the cele- 
brated critic and journalist and editor 
of JJ Annee Littiraire who had the 
temerity to attack Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists. Voltaire, however, 
retorted in full measure, introducing- 
him into his tragedies, also writing 
a violent .satire, Lc jiauvre (liable, on 
himi, and again making him the chief 
chai-acter in a comedy, I'Ecossais, 
desig'nating- his journal L'Ane Lit- 
UWaire. Frdrori junior had for god- 
father King Stanislaus of Poland. 
L'Annde Litteraire oonliaued its exist- 
ence till 1790, and on his lather’s 
death in 1776 it was carried on in the 
son’s name, though it was edited suc- 
cessively by the Abbds G. M. Royon 
and J. L. Geoffroy. Fr^ron had been 
a schoolfellow of Robespierre and 
Camille Desmoulins, accordingly he 
was a sympathetic and devoted ad- 
herent of the Revolutionary cause. 
In its interests he established the 
violent journal L'Omteur du Peuple. 
In 1793 he, with Barras, was commis- 
sioned by the Convention to establish 
their authority at Marseilles and 
Toulon, places where he earned an 
unenviable reputation for his atrocious 
reprisals. Both he and Barras after- 
wards joined -fire Thermidoreans ; and, 
as he -was founder of -tlie jeunesse dorie 
and made his paper the organ of the 
Thermidorean reaction, he came to be 
looked upon as the leader of the move- 
ment. it -was Fr^ron who brought 
about the accusation of Fouquicr-Tin- 
ville and of Carrier, the deportation of 
Harare and the arrest of the few remain- 
ing Montagnards. The Directory sent 
him in 1796 to Marseilles on a very 
different mission from bis last, that of 
peace. This same year he published 


Mimoire hisioriqiie stir la reaction 
royale et sur les malhenrs du midi. 
It was at this time he met and fell in 
love with Pauline Bonaparte (q.v.), a 
most passionate affair, but neither N. 
nor his mother approved, and Frdron 
was dismissed. He was elected to the 
Council of Five Hundred, but was not 
allowed to take his seat. In 1799 he 
was appointed commissioner to San 
Domingo, accompanying Pauline 
Bonaparte and her husband, General 
Leclerc, who was taking charg-e of the 
militai-y affairs of the island, on their 
voyage out, Frdron and Leclerc both 
died in the same year from the effects 
of the climate. Freron’.s papers fell 
into the hands of the natives, and by 
the authority of Dessalines (g-v.) a 
great number of them were published 
in an appendix to a work entitled 
MSmoires pour servir a Vllhioire 
d’Hayti. Among the letters were 
those written to Fr^ron by Pauline 
Bonaparte. 

Friedlandl, Battle of. — Began 
about 2 a.m. on the morning of 14 
June 1807 advance-guard 

action between a French corps under 
Lannes and the Russians under Ben- 
nigsen, who were crossing the river 
and taking up a position west of 
Friedland. This fighting was inde- 
cisive, and the Russians continued to 
pour across. About noon N. arrived 
with 40,000 men and took command. 
At 5 o’clock the French attacked, and 
soon the Russians, in a death-trap, 
were mown down by the French 
artillery. From all sides the beaten 
troops were pursued into the town and 
across the river. The Russian losses 
rvere very heavy — about 10,000 out of 
46,000, while the French lost 12,000 
out of 86,000. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, Batts© of.— 
An incident of the Peninsular War, 
fought on s i^^y The. French, 

under Massfina, to the number of 
45,000 men and 36 gun.s attacked 
Wellington with 33,000 men and 42 
guns, in an attempt to relieve Almeida, 
but though the British right -was 
turned and broken through, they were 
not sucoessful. The British lost 1^.200 
killed and -wounded and 300 prisoners f 
and the Fr^ch Jo.sses -were consider- 
ably heavier, about 3,000. Night put 
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an end to the battle, and neither side 
could claim any decided advantag'e, 
for though the French did not succeed 
in their purpose, the British lost 
ground on all points, and weie nearer 
experiencing a defeat than in any 
other action in Spain. 

Ftitton, Robert (1765 - 1815). — 
American engineer and inventor. In 
1804 he submitted his steamsluip 'inven- 
tion to N., who, however, had recently 
been unsuccessful in regard to other 
discoveries, so refused his patronage, 
and referred the inventor to the 
savants of the Institute. These re- 
ported that the idea was chimerical 
and of no practical value. It is also 
of topical interest that Fulton in- 
vented a submarine, the first trials of 
which were made on the Seine under 
the personal supervision of N., who 
took much interest in the scheme, see- 
ing in it a means of curbing the power 
of the British Navy. The craft, which 
was named the Nautilus, was of 
wood, sheathed in copper, and was 
capable of being submerged at a depth 
of 35 feet for four hours. A torpedo 
could be attached to the hull of an 
enemy vessel, and compressed air was 
provided for the crew. Although the 
experiments in connexion with the 
submersible were entirely successful, 
the French naval officer of the day 
was strongly opposed to its use, and 
the scheme was abandoned, un- 
doubtedly to the detriment of the 
French Navy and its imperial master. 

Fuftei'aSs of* Napoleon. — First 
Funeral at St. Helena . — At the hour 
of the Emperor’s passing a mighty 
tempest swept over St. Helena, blow- 
ing down, by a curious chance, some 
graceful trees which the imperial cap- 
tive had specially loved. Many of 
those who witnessed, his end, which 
occurred at 6 o’clock in the evening 
of s May i8si, betrayed signs of deep 
emotion, while others, in their eager- 
ness to possess relics of N", seized 
upon the sheets in which he had lain 
during his fatal illness. The news of 
his death was noised abroad in the 
island, whose inhabitants came in 
great numbers to see the corpse, 
where it lay in state at Lotigwood, the 
hero’s sword reposing at his left side, 
his body wrapped in the blue cloak 
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which he had woin at Marengo, and a 
crucifix placed on his breast. N.'s 
coffin, which was made of zinc lined 
with white satin, contained sundry 
specimens of French Empire coinage, 
some eagles, and a plate engraved 
with hisi arms; while the cocked hat 
which the Emperor had worn in the 
days of his military splendour was 
placed at the feet of the corpse. 
Thereafter the zinc coffin was fixed in 
a case of mahogany, which, in turn, 
was placed in a lead shell, and this 
again was finally enclosed in a 
fourth coffin made of mahogany, inlaid 
with ebony, and having silver head- 
screws. Meanwhile, the papers of the 
Emperor were being scrulinized, and 
there was found among them a docu- 
ment in which he had expressed a 
hope that he would be buiicd “on the 
banks of the Seine, in the midst of the 
French people he had loved so well.” 
But this de.sire the authoritie.? of St. 
Helena did not intend to gratify ; and 
they decided to inter him at a place 
not very far from Longpvood, known 
as Slane’s Valley. A sparkling little 
fountain rises here — a fountain fiom 
which N.’s servants used to brinjg 
water for use at his house — while he 
himself had loved the spot. lie had 
made an al fresco breakfast there on 
many a sunny morning ; and he had 
sometimes been heard to say that, if 
he must needs be buried within the 
island of bis captivity, this woodland 
glen was the resting-place he would 
choose. 

It was not altogether without d.efer- 
ence to his wishes, then, that ,Slane’.s 
Valley was selected for the Emperor’s 
grave ; while on the advent of 8 May, 
the day chosen for the interment, it 
soon transpired that abundant honours 
were to be paid to his memory. About 
noon the governor of St, Helena, 
along with other officials, made their 
appearance at Longwood ; and, after 
a brief religio'us service had t>een held, 
a body of Grenadiers carried forth the 
coffin — wrapped in banging.s of purple 
velvet, .symbolic of royal mourning — 
and placed it on a stately hearse, 
drawn by four horses. Prior to this 
the road leading to the burial ground 
had been lined with a guard of honour, 
among the regiments composing it 
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being the Royal Aitillery and the St. 
Helena Volunteers; while since eaily 
morning crowds had been gathering 
all along the route, and a motley spec- 
tacle they formed. If English people 
predominated, there were many 
French also, and it was among the 
ranks of the latter, natuially, that the 
signs of deepest feeling were mani- 
fested ; but the Bra2ilians and Lascars, 
the Chinese and Africans, all seemed 
to realize the mighty significance of 
the event, and they gazed spellbound 
as the cortege passed along, bands 
playing solemn music the while. The 
procession was headed by young 
Napoleon Bertrand and the Abb 4 
Vignali, the latter sprinkling holy 
water from time to time ; while after 
these walked Arnott and Antom- 
marchi, and behind them came the 
hearse itself, the horses being led by 
grooms. On either side of the hearse 
marched a contingent of Grenadiers, 
and these were followed by Counts 
Bertrand and Montholon on horse- 
back; while behind them, seated in 
a calash drawn by two horses, came 
Mme. Bertrand, who seemed to be 
quite overwhelmed with grief, and 
who w'as accompanied by her 
daughter Hortense. Next came a 
w'ar-hoi.se — the steed which of old had 
borne N. to battle, and which was led 
now by Archambaud, sometime 
equerry to the deceased ; while after 
these paced a group of British officers, 
.some belonging to the Army, others to 
the Marines. They were followed by 
certain members of the council of the 
island of St. Helena, and behind them 
rode General Coffin and the Marquis 
Montchenu, while Sir Hudson Lowe, 
also on horseback, himself brought 
up the rear. 

Although not very far from Long- 
wood, Slane’s Valley is of the nature 
of a mountain fastness ; and thus, on 
the funeral procession nearing the 
place, it was found advisable to lift 
the coffin from the hearse, giving it 
into the hands of the accompanying 
Grenadiers. These carried it the last 
few steps of the way, and then a re- 
sounding salute having been fired by 
fifteen pieces of arljllery, stationed 
along the road, the body of the Em- 
peror Napoleon was consigned to the 


tomb. It is encircled by beautiful 
trees — pines, firs, cypresses—- and 
hard by is a sentry-box on which 
hangs an unobtrusive notice-board, 
stating that the giave and its imme- 
diate surroundings are not the pro- 
perty of Great Britain, but of the 
French Republic; while an attendant 
drowses daily in this sentry-box, duly 
supplied with that prosaic thing, a 
visitors’ book, for the benefit of pil- 
grims at the shrine. These come but 
seldom, however; for the fates had 
willed that the last wish of “the 
world-demanding Tamberlane ’’ .shoulcH 
be gratified, and, nineteen years after 
his interment at St. Helena, his body.- 
was exhumed, to be borne in state to 
a fitter resting-place “on the banks of 
the Seine, in the midst of the French 
people he had loved so well.” 

Second Funeral in ParU . — During 
many months the project of removing 
N.’s coffin from St Helena rvas dis- 
cussed in Paris, and at length, in the 
.summer of 18.^0, Francois Guizot, then 
French ambassador in London, waited 
upon the British foreign secretary, 
l.x)rd Palmerston, asking him whether 
Britain would be willing to part with 
the coveted relic. Many English 
people %vere deeply touched by the re- 
quest, which was speedily granted 
accordingly; and meanwhile furtlver 
discussions were going forw'ard in 
France, the point at issue being where 
the Emperor’s coffin should be laid. 
Some people suggested the Madeleine, 
some advocated the foot of that great 
column in the Place Venddme, which 
had been cast from cannon taken in 
Bonaparte’s victories; eventually, 
however, it was decided that the 
H 6 lel des Invalides was by far the 
most suitable place, for here N, might 
sleep, as a French writer of the time 
observed, “ sous les lambeaux cribl^is- 
des drapeaux cueillis chez toiites le.s 
nation . 9 .” 

This momentous decision having 
been taken, two French battleships, 
the Belle Pouh and J.a Favorite, set- 
sail from Toulon for St. Helena, their 
going forth being heralded by mqcfr 
firing of saluleigj The expedition wfr? 
commanded by th'e Prince do 
who had with himi many tpen who 
had been associated with N,— Efoatiuel 
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las Cases, for instance, the two Ber- 
trands, Gourg-aud, JNIarchand, Denis, 
Pierret, and Novai et ; and after an 
uneventful voyage the ships arrived at 
Ihcir desired haven, where in a little 
while de jouiville and his henchmen 
were being entertained cordially hy the 
governor of the island, who had re- 
ceived orders from Lord Palmerston in 
the interim to see that everything the 
French party desired was duly carried 
out. Accordingly on 15 Oct. 1840, the 
exhumation was begun. It was con- 
ducted at dead of night, while all 
available pomp and splendour were 
marshalled alike by the English and 
the French. When the innermost of the 
various coffins had been opened, and 
it was found that the clothes and even 
the face of the departed were still vir- 
tually intect and recognisable, several 
of the French onlookers could not re- 
Irain from bursting into tears. 

The coffin having been placed on a 
funeral car, gorgeously draped, this 
was drawn to the harbour by artillery 
horses ; and, -when the precious bur- 
den W'as safely on board the Belle 
Poule, the Abbd Coqueroan came for- 
ward to enact a brief religious cere- 
mony, Thereafter, with much firing of 
salutes, the frigate set sail from St. 
tlelena, and early in Dec, it reached 
the port of Cherbourg, whose mayor, 
eager to testify his own enthusiasm 
and that of his townsfolk, straightway 
visited the .ship, placing a gold laurel 
branch on the coffin. This act was 
accompanied by the firing of many 
more salutes, the guns of the port 
lending their aid to those of the 
Belle Poule, which now left Cher- 
bourg for Havre, the coffin being con- 
veyed thence by a river steamer to 
Neuilly. Intense excitement prevailed 
there when the Emperor’s remains 
were brought ashore, while for some 
time pa.st equally great excitement had 
been reigning in Paris, whose citizens 
were now busily employed in making 
preparations for the imminent proces- 
sion ; and street after street was elabo- 
riately garnished, especial ingenuity 
being iavi.shed on the Champs Elystes. 
Here a very regiment of plaster statues 
was erected, each representing a god- 
desai while these were supplemented 
by other decorations of a more martial 
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order, consisting in great pillars bear- 
ing bucklers, the.se in theii turn being 
blazoned with the names ol N.’s great 
victories. Nor was this all, foi a host 
ol pedestals supported elligies of 
eagles; and it U'as obseived that all 
those on one side of the street were 
placed so as to look in the direction 
whence the procession was to come, 
while those on the left gazed towards 
the H6tel des Invalides. 

The great ceremony took place on 
15 Dec. 1840, and early that morning 
the streets of Paris were thronged, 
people having come from far and 
near. Numerous English people, too, 
canie to Paris to witness the sight, 
among them being Thackeray, Keener 
and keener grew the enthusiasm 
among the crowd when it was 
rumoured that the procession was 
about to appear, while deafening 
cheering rent the air when hope.? were 
at length realized, and many a shout 
of “ Vive I’Empcreur ” was sent up by 
old soldiers. The gendarmerie of the 
Seine came first, their trumpeters re- 
peatedly sounding a rousing fanfare; 
after these marched the municipal 
guard, who were folipwed in turn by 
two squadrons of lancers ; and behind 
these were further warriors, behind 
whom again was a riderless charger, 
bearing the saddle and bridle which 
the Emperor had used of old, and 
likewise caparisoned with a lianging of 
violet crape. Next came more soldiers, 
together with banners representative 
of the eighty-six departments of 
France ; while in the rear of these was 
the Prince de Joinville, followed by 
the sacred car bearing the Imperial 
coffin, the pall of which was held by 
two manshals, an admiral, and General 
Bertrand. On either side of the car 
marched sailors, the men chosen for 
this office being those who had .sailed 
to St. Helena with the Belle Poule; 
while behind the car came the prefects 
of the Seine, along- witb a final and 
vast contingent of .soldiers, prominent 
among them being the "Old Guard,” 
or, at least, what remained of that 
doughty body. 

While this' great coeUge was wend- 
ing its way through the streets, pre- 
parations for receiving the coffin were 
going forward at the Hdtel dps In- 
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valides, already crowded with people back to France in the Muiron. In 
fortunate enough to have procured 1800 he was made a Counsellor of 
seats. Some ten thousand candles State, vice-admiral in 180^1, and count 
were lit within the building", dark cur- in 1810, having commanded the Medi- 
taiiis being hung over the windows to terranean squadron in the previous 
obscure the light of day; and early in year. He transferred his allegiance 
the afternoon the piocession ulti- to the Bourbons in 1814, remained 
mately reached its destination, its faithful to them during the Hundred 
arrival being acclaimed, first by salutes Days, and was rewarded by being 
fiom a park of artillery stationed out- made a peer of France, 
side, then by .solemn music played by Gaudin, tVJ, IW. ©. (I7SS-1841). — A 
a huge orchestra, conducted by Habe- great financier of the Consulate and 
neck. Soon, however, the instru- Empire; was born in June 1756, and 
mentalists received the signal to cease; seived as a treasury official from 1779 
and now, an almost awesome silence to 1795. He came under the notice 
reigning, the aged King, Louis of N. through tlie introduction of 
Philippe, came forward to where the Sieyis, and was ait onoe appointed 
coffin was to be placed. "Sire, I bring minister of finance, a portfolio which 
you the body of the Emperor Napo- he held until 1814 and again during 
leon,” said the Prince de Joinville, the Hundred Days. In 1809 he was 
advancing and paying obeisance to his created Due de Gaeta. He placed the 
Majesty, who replied in simple yet finances of the counts y (which had been 
stately and appropriate fashion, “I re- greatly prejudiced and even almost 
ceive it in the name of France.” A ruined" during the Directory) on a 
moment later, and all was over, so proper basis, founded the Bank of 
skilfully had the plans for lowering the France, and promoted the “grand 
coffin been laid; and thereupon solemn cadastre" (q.v.) of France. He "was 
music aro.se again, while the vast con- silent and reserved, but possessed real 
course began to disperse. financial genius and in.sight, great 

Thus was enacted the second funeral tact and presence of mind. He died 
O'! N., a .significant event whereon in 1841 at the age of eighty-five, 
historians of the Emperor’s doings are Gefoo»‘a,Battlcof(Poii!nsulapWai'). 
strangely silent, most of them di.smiss- — Early on the morning of 19 Feb. 
ing the affair in a few words, many 1811 a small French force, from the 
of them forgetting to say anything besiegers of Badajos, under Mortier, 
about it at all. And so Napoleon crossed the Gebora and inflicted a 
sleeps in the place which, in the hind- severe defeat on the Spaniards under 
ness of his heart, he had designed as Mendizabel, who had occupied an in- 
an asylum for his veterans. secure position. The latter’s losses 

were heavy, including 3,000 who "were 
shul up in Badajos with the garrison. 

G Genlis, S^t^plianf^-Felioltfe Dm 

ceest dc Sa.inte~Ati!ibm, Comtesse 

Garithauine, Honor© JosopH de (1746-1830).— French writer and 
Antoine/iyss-taia).— Frenchadmiral; gouvernante ; was born of a noble but 

was bom at La Ciotat, dqjartmcnt impoverished Burgundian family at 
Bouches du Rhflne, and entered the Champedry, near Autun, on 25 Jan. 
navy in 1781. He Saw ser"vrce in the 1748- At six years of age she was 
American War and later in the Chinese received as a canones.s into the noble 
seas, where he was made prisoner by chapter of Alix, near Lyons, with the 
the English. He was wounded in the title of Mme. la Comte.sse de I.anoy. 
action fought by Villaret-Joyeuse The child early displayed a desire to 

against Howe, and in 1798 he took learn, but her mother took no painh 

part in the Egyptian expedition, sail- about her education, her only iiatefest 
ing in V'Ofhnt as chief of the staff, was to see her daughter act In the 
He was wounded at Aboukir, fought private theatricals so much' the tage 
at Jaffa and St, Jean d’ Acre, wa.s pro- toward.s the end 'of the eighteenth 
moled rear-admiral, and brought N, century. Yet the child phtsevered, 
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and in her anxiety to learn devoured residence in 1/94 Iserlin, but wdi 
any and every book. At the age of exi>e!led by order ol King- Frederick 
eleven, she read Cresset’s ‘‘Vert- William, Afterwards she .settled in 
Vert" and other books hardly suited Hamburg, and supported herself by 
to her years. She also devoted her- writing and painting. She returned 
self to minsic, spending eight or nine to France alter the i evolution ot 
hours a day at the harp, with the result i8 Brumairc (1799), and wa.s received 
that she became a bnlliant peiiormcr. by N. with flattering attention.s. He 
This l-dtter accomplishment, together gave her apartments at the arsenal and 
with her beiuty, vivacity, and wit, assigned her a pension of 6,000 francs 
brought her into notice and made her She now devoted herself to writing, 
somewhat of a personage in Paris and besides historical novels, produced 
.society. Several suitors offered them- her best romance Madanwiselle de 
selves, but at the age of sixteen she Clermont (1802). Her old pupil Louis 
married Charles Brfilart de Gcnlis, a Philippe allowed her a small pension, 
colonel of Grenadiers. Her husband, but this was diisconlinucd by 
however, docs not seem to have counted Louis XVIIL, and ag-ain she had 
for nuK'h in her life, and despite her to support herself by her pen. On the 
mairiagc, she determined to carry on Restoration nearly every Engdish 
her education and satisfy her desire visitor to Paris .sought out Mnie. de 
for knowledge. In 1770, through the Genlis. There are several references 
influence of her aunt, clandestinely to her in Moore’s Diary, he having 
married to the Duke of Orleans, Mme. made her acquaintance in 1821. In 
de Genlis entered the Palais- Royal as 1823 she published Diners dti Baron 
lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of d'Holbach, in which, with sarcasm and 
Chartres, also acting as governess to satirical pungency, she set forth the 
the daughters of the family. The one f-anatidsm, intolerance and ccoen- 
who influenced her career the most tricitie.? of the philosophes of the 
was the Duke of Orleans, whose mis- eighteenth century. Tliis provoked, 
tress she became, and who made her naturally, much bad feeling, and the 
“governor " to his children, the eldest resultant literary quarrels occupied her 
of whom was Louis Philippe, the later years. She lived until 1830, and 
future King of the French. This step .saw her former pupil, Louis Philippe, 
of appointing Mme. de Genlis as on the throne, thus having witnessed 
gouvernour led to the resignation of in her life the Ancien Regime, the 
all the tutors employed in the educa- Revolution, the Empire, the Restora- 
tion of the family, also to much social lion, and last the July Monarchy, 
.scandal. The young people’s educa- OeMoa, Siege o-f.— This city was 
Uon did not suffer, however. To carry besieged by the Austrians and 
Out her theories of education she blockaded from the sea by the British 
wrote several works for the use of her Fleet from 5 April to 4 June 1800. It 
pupils, amongst others the ThdAtre was garrisoned by a French force 
il’EducaHon (1779), short comedies for under Massdna, but owing to scarcity 
the young; Les annales de la vertu of provisions he was forced to capitu- 
(1781); and Ad&le et TMadore (1782). late, the garrison marching out with- 
■When in 1789 the Revolution broke out laying down their arms. The 
out she showed herself in favour of the sufferings of the inhabitants during 
democratic cause, but rvith the fall of this dreadful ■ sieg'C vvtere terrible, 
the Girondins she fled to Switzerland nearly 20,000 perishing ot famine or 
for refuge. Her husband, Marquis de disease. 

Sillcry, from whom she had been sepa- Geoffrey Saint-HHaSre, Etsensu® 
rated since 1782, was executed that <t 77 a- 184 fl'i — French naturalist; vras 
year. About this time her unaoknow- a native of Etampes. He studied la-w, 
ledged but “adopted” daughter and took his degree in 1790 to please 
Pamela, _ for whom Sheridan conceived his father, but attended the lectures of 
a passion, was married to Lord Fourcroy and Daubenton on medidine 
Edward Fitzgeraid. at Palis, His gift for natural science 

Mme. de Genlis had taken up her caused him to turn his tlioughts 
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entirely in thit> direction, and he 
larg-ely contributed to the achieve- 
ments of the Napoleonic period. He 
wa.s one of those olrosen to accompany 
Bonaparte on the scientific staff of the 
ex[x.‘dition to Egypt in 1798. In 1802 
he returned to his labours, and was 
elected to the Academy of Sciences 
five years later. For the national ser- 
vices rendered during- his eastern com- 
mission he -vvas decorated, and en- 
trusted to make a tour throug-h the 
museums in Portugal. He gathered 
a valuable collection of material dur- 
ing this visit, and was made professor 
of zoology at the faculty of sciences at 
Paris. Some of his finest memoirs 
were written in co-operation with 
Georges Cuvier, professor of anatomy 
and palreontolog-y, Philasophie 
anatomique sysleme dentnii'e dcs niam>- 
miferes el des oheaux and Description 
de VEgypt par le commission des 
sciences were among his best. He 
died in 1844, having been blind for the 
last four years of his life. 

Georg© ill. (1738-iaaO). — King 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; suc- 
ceeded in 1760. It is only necessary 
in this place to mention his political 
dealings with N. " Do you know' W'hat 
1 call this peace,” said the King, 
alluding to the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, “an experimental peace, for it 
is nothing- else. But it was unavoid- 
able,” He was right, notwithstand- 
ing hi.s insanity, for on 18 May 1803 
the declaration of war wms placed 
before Parliament. The French pre- 
parations for an invasion of England 
roused the nation to a high pitch of 
Enthusiasm, and the King found him- 
self the centre of a great national 
movement w'hich had his wholehearted 
sympathy. But on 12 Feb. 1804 his 
mind became more seriously affected 
than ever, and when he ralHed from 
the attack it was to find himself in 
the midst of a miinisterial crisis in. 
which Pitt confrmited Addington for 
the leadership and conduct <3 affairs 
during the war. Pitt desired a 
coalition ministry, but the King would 
not hear of the inclusion of Fox in. the 
Cabinet, so perforce the great whip 
was left out. 

In 1805 N. addressed a personal 
appeal to George III, for the cement- 
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ing of peace, which w-as answ'ered by 
a curt refusal to discuss tei ms of peace 
without consulting Russia and the 
other continental Powers. Although 
George IIl.’s dealings -with N. weie 
made through the medium of his 
ministers, there is good evidence to 
show that he regarded N, as a 
usurper and the fruit of the Revolu- 
tion, and as in no wise to be 
countenanced or encouraged by the 
other crowned heads of Europe. 

Georges, Marguerite «los6phlr»e 
Wemmer (1787 - 1867),— French 
actress. Many Napoleonic historian.si 
have paid tribute to the Emperor’s 
morality, but in truth he was by no 
means proof to feminine wiles; and, 
if his love-affairs were mostly con- 
ducted somewhat surreptitiously, they 
were cei'tainly numerous. True it is 
that, caring little for the lighter side 
of the stage, he was never enthralled 
by any danseuse ; but be had a genuine 
fondness for the drama, the result 
being that he was trapj>ed by more 
than one g'refit actress, prominent 
among them being Mile. Georges. 
Born of humble parents at Bayeux in 
1787, Mile. Georges first stepped on 
to lie Parisian stag-c in 1803, and not 
long after this we find her making her 
bow at the Tuileries. It would seem, 
however, that on her initial appear- 
ance there she did not make much im- 
pression on the Emperor, who, observ- 
ing tlial neither her hands nor her 
feet were beautiful, bluntly e.xpressed 
his disapproval of this defect. But a 
little later N., having taken up Ids 
ahode at St. Cloud, had a second visit 
from the actress ; and now she began 
to appeal to him, this intimacy ripen- 
ing into a liaison, which was continued 
subsequently on the Emperor’s return 
to his Parisian home. Indeed, the 
liaison, lasted fully two years, accord- 
ing to the lady’s own account; while 
she further maintain.^ that throughout 
that period she was absolutely faith- 
ful to her imperial lover I Be that 
a.s it may, Josephine was soon apprised 
of tliei affair, which made her fiercely 
jealous; but N. laughed at his con- 
sort’s prudei7, and said ehathcteristii- 
caliy : " She takes things faf ' too 
seriously. She is always afraid I 
shall fail deeply b love, and cannot 
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understand that love is not for me. 
For what is love, indeed, but a passion 
that renounces the whole world in 
favour of one beloved object? and 
such exclusiveness is not in my 
nature, ” 

Wc find that in 1807 Mile. Georges 
received a present ol ten thousand 
franc,s from the imperial treasury ; Init 
there is little record otherwise of 
munificence to her from her lover. 
And when she played at court she 
received just the same payment as- her 
comrades, while it is related that once, 
on her venturing to ask Bonaparte for 
his portrait, he handed her a double 
Napoleon piece, saying: "Here it is; 

I am told it i.s a capital likeness.” In 
1808 the actress left Pads, g‘oing 
thence to Russia; and it appears that 
the Emperor himself sent her there, 
beung anxious, for political reasons, 
that she should entangle the Tsar. 
We have no reasoiv to suppose that 
she was successful in thi.s mission, 
hut when, in 1812, she and N. met 
again at Dresden, he showed marked 
favour towards her, much to the 
cfiagrin of some of her sisters of the 
stage. Then during the Hundred 
Days she was able to do him a ser- 
vice, placing in his hands various 
papers compromising the Duke of 
Otranto; and the Emperor, according 
to tradition, expressed his gratitude by 
a pecuniary gift. 

Mile. Georges lived I ill 1867, and 
we are told that even to the end she 
was always ready to defend N.’s repu- 
tation against all attacks, and could 
scarcely spealc of him without show- 
ing signs of deep emotion. 

Q<|ra.r<i, Eilenn© IWaupice, Comte 
(I 77 S - I86S).— General ; was born at 
Damvilliers (Meuse) on 4 April 1773. 
In 1791 he enlisted in a battalion of 
volunteer.? and saw active service 
under Dumourlez and Jourdan in the 
celebrated campaigns of 1792-3. In 1795 
ho joined Bernadette as his aide-de- 
camp ; in 1799 made lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel in i8oo. Fie played 
a distinguished part at Austerlitz and 
Jena and in Nov. 1806 wasmade general 
of brigade^ At Wagram his courage 
and skill gained him the rank of baron. 
In the Peninsular campaign (i8io-n) 
he took an onerous and courageous 
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.share in the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onoro, and in the Russian expedition 
he fought at Smolensk and Valutina, 
and for his part in Ihc battle of Boro- 
dino w.is promolcd gencial of division, 
whilst in the famous retreat he was, 
like Ney, a tower of strength. In 
command of u division he fought at 
Lutzen and Bautzen ; and at Lcipsic, 
while commanding the XI. corps, was 
seriously wounded. For his conduct 
at Bautzen N. created him a count of 
the empire. In 1814 he fought with 
desperate courage, winning* even 
greater distinction, but accepted 
honours from the Kourlrons, being 
named grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour and ohcvalior of St. I.yOuis by 
Louiis XVIII. On N.'s return from 
Elba, however, Gdrard returned to his 
former allegiance, was made a peer of 
France, and given the command of 
the IV. corps in the Army of the 
North, in this capacity playing a bril- 
liant part in the engagement at Ligny. 
On 15 June the progre.ss of his corps 
was impeded by the desertion of Bour- 
mont and several officers, whidh 
weakened the morale of the remain- 
ing officers and men. When Gerard 
acquainted N, with what had hap- 
pened he was grimly reminded that he 
bad answered for Bourmontts fidelity 
with his own head. It was Gerard 
who gave Grouchy the advice to march 
to the sound of the gams, advice whiah, 
however, was not taken. After the 
downfall of N. he retired to Brus-sels, 
but returned to France in 1817. He 
became a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1822, being re-elected in 
1827. In 1830 he took part In trying 
to quell the revolutionary movements 
in Paris, and after this became 
minister of war and a marshal of 
France. In 1831 he ag'a'in saw active 
service in command of the northern 
army, and in thirteen days drove the 
Duicli Army out of Belgium, whiLst 
in 1832 he .successfully besieged Ant- 
werp (23 Dec.) lin the most famous 
siege of that stronghold. He was 
again minister of war in 1834, but 
resigned in a few months. ’In 1836 
he was made grand cihancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, and in 1838 com- 
mMder of the National Guards of the 
Seine. Under Louis Napoleon he 
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became a senator, and he died on 
7 April 1852, 

G6faB"cS, Pasca! Simenn 

( 1770 - 1837 ).— Inench painter. See 
Painting and Porti?-\its. 

Cerorsa, Siege o-f.— This fortress 
was besieg'ed by the Fiench (18,000) 
under General .Sairit-Cyr from 6 May 
until 18 Oct. 1809, when he was re- 
placed by Aug-ereau The towm was 
garrisoned by 3,000 Spani.sh regulars 
under Alvarez, who held out until 
12 Dec., when through illness he was 
obliged to give up his command to 
Bolivar. The new commander imme- 
diately entered into negotiations for 
the surrender of the place, and 
Augereau, who was anxious to gain 
jXJssession of it, willingTy granted 
honourable terms to the besieged. 
Nine thousand persons died during the 
siege. 

GiraB'd, dean Baptiste, Baron 
( 1775 - 1816 ). — French general; was 
born at Aups, dept, Var. Enteiing 
the army he saw .service in Italy, and 
after being- present at Austerlitz, was 
made general of division and a baron. 
He later served in Spain and Poland, 
was wounded at Lutzen, and fought at 
Dresden, After N.’s first abdication 
he placed himself at the dispo.sal of 
the Bourbons, but rejoined his former 
master on the escape from Elba. 
Girard received several wounds at 
Ligny, from the effects of w-hich, he 
died in Paris a few days later. 

Clrarciin, G. Sta.nisla.us X. t.., 
Gomt® £le( 1762 i- 1827 ).— French politi- 
cian ; came from a family of the old 
noblesse, and had King Stanislaus as 
a godfather and Rousseau as a tutor. 
He served as a volunteer before the 
Revolution, and w’as later elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, where he con- 
nected himself with, tlie extreme left. 
During tile Terror he escaped by being 
sent to England on a mission through, 
the influence of Marat. He returned 
in 1793, and was imprisoned until the 
fall of Robespierre. He then retired 
to Sezanne, where he became very 
friendly with Joseph Bonaparte, under 
whose patronage he was appointed to 
the Tribunat. He aooompan'ied JosepSi 
as an officer of his staff to Naples aod 
Spain, and in 1810 -wa^ promoted to 
the ranic of general of brigade and 


created a count. He held many 
appointments under llie Empire, and 
in 1819 was elected to the House of 
Deputies, of which he remained a 
member until his death. 

GodSoy, Alvarez de Faria, Rios 
Sanchez y Zarzozo. Rflas-Buei de 
( 1767 - 1851 ).— Duke of cl Alcudia and 
"Prince of the Peace,” a famous 
Spanisli minister and diplomatist; was 
born at Badajos i3 May 1767. He 
came of a poor but noble family, and 
in 1787 entered the Guardia de Corps 
or Royal Bodyguard of Spain. He 
soon attracted" the notice of Maria 
Luisa of Parma, Princess of the- 
A.sturias, whose husband was so 
addicted to the chase that he left her 
very much to her own designs. Her 
nature was coarse and passionate, and 
when she became queen on the death 
of Charles IIP in 1788 Godoy was 
rapidly advanced. Godoy and Maria 
Luisa soon achieved a (x>rnplete 
ascendancy over the weak and care- 
less King, whose obstinacie.s they 
checked and whose whims they pre- 
tended to countenance. When the 
favourite saw that Ciharle.? wa.s set 
upon a particular course he adopted 
it, and so pliable did he become that 
the puerile monarch soon came to 
regard him as indispensable. He was 
created Duke of el .Alcudia, and his 
advance in the army was .so rapid as 
to be the subject of public scandal. 
He succeeded in overturning the 
ministry of Aranda, and frO'ro. that 
time (1792) until the year 1798 he acted 
as premier. Forced to retire in that 
year because of French intrigue.s, he 
by no means foi-feited the confidence 
of his royal "master,” and in 1801 
he was enabled to return to office. 
He was at the head of affairs until 
1807, but the nation, headed by the 
Prince of the Asturias on the one 
hand and the Napoleonic policy on the 
other, made his position entirely uii" 
tenable, and on if Mardi 1808 a 
popular revolt forced him to seek 
refuge in hiding, on emerging- front 
which he was recognized and arrested. 
Ferdinand, Prince of tlie Asturias, 
ordered his imprisonment, till > N. 
demanded that he should hP-sent fo 
Bayonne, where he rejoined his jnaster 
and mistress. He remained w-ith 
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them, until the death of Charles IV. 
at Rome in 1819. His property ihad 
been, confiscated in 1808, and this he 
was unable to recover, as part of it 
had been presented to the Duke ol 
Welling'ton by the grateful Spanish 
nation. His royal rnistress had pie- 
deceased her husband, and with the 
withdrawal of her intluence Godoy’s 
fortunes rapidly waned, and the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in poverty 
and obscurity. He received a small 
pension from Louis Philippe, and died 
in Paris on 4 Oct. 1851. 

Godoy was probably a man of very 
ordinary ability, if pos.sebsed of a great 
deal of peisonal charm. The extra- 
ordinary circumstance concerning his 
career is that, commencing as favourite 
of the queen, he was able by dint of 
his personal magnetism to gain almost 
oo<mplete mastery over the actions and 
mind of her husband. A.s the years 
•continued he became more and more 
deeply entrenched in the affections of 
the unhappy Charles, who constantly 
protected him from the public fury, 
and despite his recurring diplomatic 
failures clung to hint most piteously. 
When he found the French war 
disastrous he made the Peace of Basel, 
and for this received the absurd and 
high-sounding title of "Prince of the 
Peace,” which might surely have 
occurred to its ignorant and narrow- 
sighted inv'entors as closely verging 
on blasphemy. His gallantries were 
legion, and these continued to be 
tolerated by the infatuated Maria 
Luisa, and a semi-royal matcli was 
arranged for him, although he was 
already married and was living with 
his legal wife. The entire circum- 
stances' of his career throw into bold 
relief the moral and intellectual rotten- 
ness of the Spanish court of his time. 
On the other hand, he did his best 
-to break the power of the Inquisition 
and the reactionary parties, and he 
appears to have been interesting and 
charming— gifts which will go far to 
blot out his jiolitlcal errors. Perhaps 
the most saving epitaph which could 
he indited concerning him is, “He was 
picturesque.” 

GoMrg:aM*f, Qaspar, Baron (1783- 
18 Sa).— Was bom at Versailles, his 
father being musician of the royal 
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chapel. He entered the artillery and 
servmd with credit in the campaigns of 
1803 and 1805, and was wounded at 
Austerhtz. He was present at the 
siege of Saragossa in 1808, and took 
part in nearly all the battles of the 
Danube campaign in 1809. He was 
appointed one of the ordnance olheers 
attached to the Emperor, vvhom he 
lollowed through the Russian cam- 
paign ot 1812. Entering- the Kremlin 
before N. he discovered there some 
barrels of gunpowder, which might 
have caused the Emperor’s destruc- 
tion. For his services in the Russian 
campaig-n he was named baron and 
first ordnance officer. He fought at 
Leipsic and Hanau. Espying a small 
band of Cossacks riding at headlong 
speed towards N.’s tent he shot their 
leader. He also di.stinguished himself 
at Laon and Reims, He joined the 
corps of Louis XVIII, in 1814, but 
when N. returned in the following 
year he accepted a generalship under 
him, was made aide-de-camp, and 
fought during the Hundied Days by 
his side, lie retired, with N. to 
Rochefort, and it was to him that the 
Emperor entrusted the letter of appeal 
to the prince-regent for an a.sylum in 
England. Setting sail for England in 
H.M.S, Sliiney, he was not allowed to 
land in this country. Pie made up his 
mind to share his master’s exile and 
sailed with him to St. Helena. Plis 
amusing speeches at table during the 
voyage have been put on record by the 
secretary of H.M.S. Northumberland, 
in which they were made. He was 
vain and touchy, and soon came to 
loggerheads -with Las Cases and 
Montholon during hi.s stay at St. 
Helena. Pic challenged the latter to a 
duel, for which he received a severe 
rebuke from N. The numerous slights 
he suffered from the deposed Emperor 
made him desire to depart, but before 
he could sail he spent a month with 
Colonel Basil Jackson, who wrote an 
account of him in hi.s Notes and 
Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, 
In England Gourgaud Came into con- 
tact with the many detractors of Sir 
Hudson Lowe and made common cause 
with them. He published his Cam- 
paign of 1815 as •u'dl as reviews on 
the work.s of other authors, who had 
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dealt with the subject of the Napo- 
leonic wars. With one of these. Count 
dc Segur, he dealt so harshly that the 
result was a duel, in which he wounded 
his man. He also sharply critici.2cd 
Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 
which drew from the novelist a remark 
to one of his Edinburgh friends that if 
Gourgaud wanted to fight he would 
not run away from him. He returned 
to active service in the French Army 
in 1830, and in 1840 sailed with other 
veteran.s to St. Helena to bring back 
the remains of N. to France. In 1849 
he served in the Legislative Assembly 
as deputy, and died in 1852. 

Gouvion Sais-jt - Oyr, LaMrent, 
Marqui® da { 1764 - 1830 ). — French 
marshal ; was born at Toul, and at the 
outset of his career fell under the 
spell of art. In 1792, however, he 
became captain of a volunteer bat- 
talion under Custine, and in 1796 com- 
manded a division of Moreau’s troops 
in the Rhine campaign with no small 
measure of success. He succeeded 
Mass^na in the command of the 
Italian campaign, and in 1799 led the 
left wing of Jouidan’s men into Ger- 
many. Later he served in Italy and 
the Rhine, where he quarrelled with 
his superior, Moreau, and departed to 
take command of the army in Spain. 
On the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
with Portug'al the intended Spanish 
invfuslon did not take place, and .Saint- 
Cyr became ambassador at Madrid in 
succession to Lucien Bonaparte. From 
1803-6 he commanded an army corps in 
Italy, .served under Mass^na, and look 
part in the operations in the south of 
Italy, .suKsequently gaining distinction 
in the Prussian (1807) and Polish 
{1808) Campaigns. He was created a 
count the same year and commanded 
a division in Catalonia, but, falling 
into disgrace, resigned his commis- 
sion, and retired from active service 
until 1811. In 1812 he commanded an 
army corps and won a victory a,t 
Polotsk in the Russian campaign, for 
which he was promoted to the rank of 
marshal. The follotving year he took 
part in the battle of Dresden. He suc- 
ce.ssful1y defended that town until the 
arrival of N. with fresh supplies and 
succeeded in saving the .situalion for 
the Frertch. At Lejpsie also he took 
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command, but w'as forced to capitulate 
on the news of N.’s retreat to the 
Rhine. Raised to the house of peeis 
on the fall of N., he held successively 
the offices of minister of war and 
minister of marine. In 1817 he was 
made a marquis, and during these 
years he exercised much influence in 
revising the military system and 
general organization. He died at 
Hyferes, Var, in March 1830. It may 
be that Saint-Cym did not pos,sess the 
energy essential to a bold strategist, 
but he has been called a "savant in 
the art of war," and the Emperor 
himself placed much faith in his mili- 
lary genius. 

Grand Oadastre, The.— Was the 
name given to an assembly who.se 
business it was to make a general 
survey of the country. It was formed 
in 1807 to facilitate the method of 
taxation throughout France. The 
Cadastre was ordered to be formed by 
N., who pointed out the cadastral 
survey in Lombardy and Piedmont a.s 
an example -which France would do 
well to imitate. It w’as not completed 
until 1880, and has since been altered 
and revised from time to time. 

Gravina. Don Carlos, Duke of 
( 1766 - 1806 ).— Spanish admiral; was 
born at Palermo. Entering the navy 
at the age of twenty, he -was present 
at the sieges of Mahon and Gibraltar; 
led an expedition against the Barbary 
pirates ; defended Oran against the 
Moors ; and in 1793 was the last to 
embark when Toulon was abandoned. 
Appointed ambassador at Paris, he co- 
operated with Villeneuve in plans for 
a descent on England. He accom- 
panied the French admiral to the West 
Indies, and was his second-in-com- 
mand at Trafalgar, where he received 
a mortal wound. 

Gr6g-oSre, Henri (17B0 - 1831).- 
The revolutionary bishop of Blois and 
champion of the Gallican church ; was 
born of humble parents at V^ho, near 
Lun^ville, on 4 Dec. x7so. He was 
educated at Nancy by the Jesuit 
fraternity, subsequently becpmiiig in- 
structor in their seminary at Pont-i- 
MbussOn, and curfi at Etnljerm^ll, in 
Lorraine. In 1789 he ttas elebted 
deputy to the states-generkl by the 
clergy of Nancy, distinguishing hlw-! 
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selt in the astjemWy by his profoundly 
revolutionist syinpathies. He was the 
first to signify his adherence to the 
new constitution of the clergy as de- 
creed by the national assembly in 
1790, and in the following year he was 
elected constitutional bishop of Blois. 
He also sat in the National Conven- 
tion, of which he soon became presi- 
dent, His position in the years that 
followed wa.s one of great difficulty. 
In face of threat and menace he re- 
fused to give up the ritual of his 
faith ; nor would he vacate his place 
in the convention, but at length his 
calm cmirag-e and altruistic purpose 
had its efl'ect on the revolutionary 
party. As a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred his efforts for the 
restoration of the Christian faith weie 
unremitting; and with this end in view 
he pre.sided over two national fisscm- 
blie.s of the clergy. Meanwhile, 
Grt 5 goire’,s Galilean tendencies had 
brought him into disfavour with the 
Church of Rome, and he strongly 
objected to N,'s Concordat with the 
Holy See, N. pretended to humour 
him, gave him and his party full 
liberty of di,scu.ssion during the nego- 
tiations, and evevt summoned him to 
the Tuileries, where he was received 
with every mark of esteem. This 
proceeding, however, was no indica- 
tion of a desire on N.’s part for a 
Galilean church, but was merely in- 
tended to intimidate and discipline the 
Romish party. Under the. adver.se 
influence of Rome, Gregoire was 
forced to re.sign his bishopric after 
the signing of the Concordat In 1801. 
De.spite the fact tfiat he .strenuou.sly 
•exposed in the senate the proclama- 
tion of the Empire and the divorce of 
N. from Josephine, Grdgoire did not 
fare ill during' the Napoleonic era, 
being made a count of the Empire and 
an officer of the Legion of Honour. 
But a different fate awaited him under 
the second Re.storation, Fie con- 
tinued in disfavour wdth both church 
and .state, hut in spite of this he re- 
fused to withdraw hi.'i oath to the 
revolutionary constitution, and was 
consequently forced to retire. T^ence- 
forrvard he devoted himself to literary, 
scholastic, and philanthropic pursuits. 
He died on 20 May 1831, hut before 


his death he in.sisted on having the last 
riles of the church administered to 
him, despite the ruling of the hier- 
archy. He had .spent hia life in a 
oonscicntiou.s and consistent, if mi.s- 
giiidcd, effort to reconcile the church 
and the revolutionary state, with the 
result that his doctrines were dis- 
tasteful to both, and no less so to N. 
and to the Royalist party. Among 
his writings are: Hisloire des Scctes 
Riligieuscs (1810); E'isai Historique 
stir hs Liheid^s de I’Eglise GalUcane 
(1818); Dc I’ influence dll Chvistiamsme 
sur la condition des Femmes (1821) ; 
Histoire des Confesseurs des eni- 
pereiirs, des rois, et d' attires princes 
{1824). A son of Carnot published 
Mimoires de Gfigoirc in 1837. 

Qros. Antoine Jean ( 1 '!J' 71 ~ 1835 ).~ 
French painter. See Painting. 

Gross-Beeren (Leipsic Campaign), 
— The battle of Gross-Bccren was 
fought on 23 Aug. 1813 round the 
village of that name near Berlin. 
After varying fortunes the French had 
finally to evacuate it and retire, losing 
1,700 prisoners and 26 guns, and 
Oudinot’s scattered army was forced 
to fall back before the Allies on 
Wittenberg. 

Grouchy, Emmanuel. Marquis de 
< 1766 - 1847 ). “ French, general and 
marshal of France; was born In 
Paris on 23 Ocl. 1766, Of noble birth 
and lineage, he entered the army at 
the age of thirteen, .serving first in the 
artillery and afterwards in the guards, 
whence he was expelled in conse- 
quence of his revolutionary tendencies. 
He appears again in the campaign of 
1792 a.s leader of a cavalry regiment, 
while for his part in quelling the Ven- 
dean risings of the following year he 
was made general of division. But 
again he was obliged to leave (he 
army, this time because of hi.s aristo- 
cratic birth; however, his sympatliies 
were all with the people, and in 1795 
he was restored. In the following 
year he accoinpanlied Hoohe’s expedi- 
tion to stir up rebellion In Ireland. 
He also senred, as general of division, 
in the campaign of 1799, during which 
he was wounded many times and taken 
prisoner, 

From the first oppoiSed to the 
assumption of power by N., General 



grouchy 

Grouchy was among' those who pro- 
tested against the coup d'etat of i8 
Biumaire. Nevertheless, his out- 
apokcn franitness did not prejudice N. 
ageunst him ; the First Consul gave 
him a place in his army, and Grouchy 
speedily accustomed himself to the 
new order of things, and became one 
of his master’s most valued generals. 
Thenceforward he was with N. 
through all his campaig'iis — in Austria, 
Prussia, Spain, Poland and Russia. 
Particularly did he distinguish him- 
self at Hohenlinden, Eylau, Wagrani, 
and at the retreat from Moscow, 
where he proved to be a good soldier 
and a brilliant leader of cavalry. In 
1812 he commanded one of the four 
cavalry corps. He was engaged in 
France an 1814, and was ag’ain severely 
wounded. On the first Restoration, 
Grouchy, with other of N.’s generals, 
was deprived of hi.s military position 
and honours, 

Another and perhaps less honour- 
able phase of Grouchy’s career was 
entered upon when he rallied to the 
grande armdo of the Emperor on the 
latter’s return from Elba. N., very 
lavish with honours for those who 
supported him, made Grouchy a mar- 
shal and peer of France, giving him 
the command of tlie reserve cavalry, 
and, after Ligny, of the entire right 
wing of the grande amide, with instruc- 
tions to follow up tlie retreating Prus- 
sians. It is in tltis last re.s.pect that 
Grouchy failed so signally Uiat many 
authorities have accused him of actual 
treachery towards N. Instead of 
pressing closely on the heels of the 
Prussians as they retreated on Wavre, 
he displayed an amazing slcwness and 
caution in the pursuit, giving the 
enemy ample time to recover them- 
selves. Then, though he knew that a 
big battle wajs in progress on his left, 
he made no attempt to join the main 
army or to cut off the Prussians from 
the main body of the allied army. 
Altogether it ■would seem that a 
curious lack of military skill, even, of 
common intelligence, characterized 
Grouchy’s conduct of this part of the 
Waterloo campaign. Only when the 
great battle was over and the cause of 
N. finally lost did Grouchy gatlter up 
the remnants of the grande arniSe -with 
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a strong hand and conduct a masterly, 
but useless, retreat Lq Pails. 

The question of whether Grouchy's 
military slovenliness (there is no other 
name for it) was due to treachery or 
to sheer inefficiency has been much 
discussed. Some authorities hold that 
Grouchy, thoug'h a skilful cavalry 
leader, was not fitted for the responsi- 
bility which latterly devolved on him ; 
that both his g'enerals and his men 
lacked discipline and confidence in 
him. On the other hand, there are 
those who maintain that Grouchy pur- 
posely refrained from going to the 
Emperor’s assistance; and indeed it 
is passing strange lliat he should fail 
N. just at the moment when his help 
was most required. After he had re- 
tired to Paris he was court-martialled 
and an attempt — fortunately for him 
unsuccessful — was made to have him 
condemned to death. However, he 
was exiled, and only permitted to 
return in 1821. Though he was re- 
instated then as general, and in 1830 
as peer and marshal of France, his life 
at Paris wa.s not a happy one, hated 
as he was both by Royalists tind Bona- 
partists. He died at St. Etienne on 
29 May 1847. 

Quastatla.— The duchy which N. 
gave to his sister Pauline, Princess 
Borghese, in 1806, was founded by the 
Lombards in the seventh century. In 
1106 the Pope held a council in the 
church of the Pieve. It was seized in 
1307 by Gibes to da Correggio, of 
Parma, and in 1403 passed to Guido 
Torelli, the cousin of Filippo Maria 
Visconti of Milan. It was strld by 
the last female descendant to Ferrante 
Gonzag.a in 1539, and in 1621 was 
made the seat of a duchy. Guaslalla 
Was seized by the Emperor, Francis 1 ., 
in 1746 ; in 1748 ceded to Parma. After 
having been comprised in the Italian 
Republic, 1796, it next passed into the 
possession of Itrance, and, as stated, 
N. made his dister Duchess of Gua.s- 
talla in 1806. It was ceded to Parma 
in 1815 and to Modena i847, aud be- 
came part of the kingdom of Italy in 
i860. _ ^ 

Qitnxbuvjg. Battle iracn 

dent of the Danube campaign of 1805. ; 
On 9 Oct, a French army (jorps under 
Ney forced the Austrians to abandon 
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the bridges over the Danube at Gihnz- 
burg. The latter suffered 1,300 
casualties. 

Gustavus SV.— Ex-king of Sweden, 
son of Gustavus III. ; born 1778. The 
trial and execution of the Due 
d’Knghien in iSo/j caused him to dis- 
miss the French ambassador. His 
warlike preparations, however, were 
likely to be ruinous to Sweden, and 
he was a.sked by his advisers to re- 
linquish them. He refused. The 
Swedes then rebelled again.st him, 
enthroning his uncle as Charles XIII. 
Gustavus became an exile from his 
•country, and died at St. Gall, 1837. 
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Hague, OonwentSon of The.— 
Was signed on 16 May 1795, and was 
a treaty of peace between the two 
powers France and Holland. It bound 
N. to evacuate Holland immediately 
on the conclusion of peace. 

Hartau, Battle of (Leipalc Cam- 
paign).— After the “Battle of the 
Nations," N., with his army reduced 
to 80,000 men, of M'hom he could not 
rely upon more than 50,000, found bis 
way barred on 30 Oct. 1813 by Wrede 
with about 40,000 Bavarians and Cos- 
sacks and 100 well-placed gums. The 
French, under cover of their artillery, 
which was effectively directed by 
Drouot, charged straight at their 
enemy, and practically annihilated 
them. The retreat was thereafter 
succes.sfully accomplished. 

Hands, H.’s Care of.— Constant 
says ; “The Emperor was very careful 
of his hands. But it often happened 
that during this campaign ’’ (the Rus- 
sian) “he had to forgo indulging such 
a fad. When it was very hot he no 
longer wore gloves, as he found these 
very uocomfortahle. Thus, by expo- 
sure to the sun, his hands became very 
brown. When cold weather came, 
what before was a touch of dandyism 
became a healthful precaution.” 

Hanover.— One of the northern 
German provinces, lying between 
Saxony On the F.. and Holland on 
the W, 

Until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Hanover’s history was merged 
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in that of the duchies of Brunswick- 
Luneberg and its offshoots ; but in 
1705 Lunebcrg-Celle, Saxe-Lauenburg, 
and Calenberg or Flanover were united 
under the rule of George Louis, the 
Elector of Hanover, who in 1714 be- 
came King of Groat Britain and Ire- 
land. In the days of N. George III. 
was the nominal ruler of Hanover, 
but his German domain did not hold 
such an important place in his affec- 
tions as it had in those of his grand- 
father and great-grandfather. From 
1793 to 179s Hanover fought on the 
Allies’ side again.st France, but in the 
last-named year the treaty of Basel 
forced her to become neutral. Prussia 
was now becoming envious of Han- 
over’s increasing prosperity, and was 
casting longing- eyes on her domains; 
N. was fully aware of these feelings 
and used them for his own ends. 
Prvissian troops occupied Hanover for 
a few months in 1801 at N,’s instiga- 
tion, but the peace of Lundville with- 
drew them and added the bishopric of 
Osnabriick to her territory. In May 
1803 French troops under Morlier in- 
vaded the Electorate, closed her port.9 
to British commerce and exacted con- 
tributions of money. With the for- 
mation of the Third Coalition of 
Powers in 1805, it seemed to N. that 
the time was now ripe to secure 
Pru.ssia’s help by the offer of the long- 
wished-for territory ; and he em- 
powered the French ambassador at 
Berlin to open negotiations, which in- 
cluded the cession of Hanover a.s an 
essential condition of rjcace between 
France and Great Britain. Prussia 
was to negotiate between the AUie.s 
and N., but when the conditions wei'C 
laid before Pitt, the English Prime 
Minister, he absolutely refused to sug- 
gest the cession of Hanover to his 
king, althoug'h willing to pay a sub- 
sidy. When Fox became Prime 
Minister in 1806, N. considered the 
possibility of using Hanover as an 
exchange in obtaining a settlement 
with Great Britain, but he finally de- 
cided not to buy peace wilh England, 
but to enforce it. 

Prussia, humbled in the dust by N., 
signed a treaty in Feb. which secured 
Hanover to her, but atj the price of 
her national independence. Pnis.sian 
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troops entered the Electorate, and in 
Maich it was annexed. This act of 
brigandage was widely condemned, 
and the British ambassador recalled 
from Berlin. A draft treaty was 
drawn up tow aids the end of July, 
which incorporated the restoration of 
Hanover to George III., but it was 
never ratified, and in Nov., N., 
having given up all hopes of peace 
with England, sent French troops into 
Hanover under Mortier. From this 
date until 1813 Hanover was prac- 
tically a part of the French Empire, 
although both Sweden and Great 
Britain sent expeditions in attempts 
to drive her troops out of the 
country ; and the Treaty of Tilsit in 
1807 provided for Flanover’s occupa- 
tion “provisionally” by the French. 
This occupation became a very heavy 
burden on the people of the country ; 
many of the Hanoverians fought wiilt 
the Allies in 1813 and 1815, and N.’s 
downfall vvas welcomed. At the Con- 
gress of Vienna, Hanover had her 
boundaries enlarged, and was made 
into a kingdom. 

The tenacity with which N. kept a 
grip on Hanover and other neig-hiboui- 
ing states may be explained by the 
great importance whidi he placed on 
Norlh Sea ports — ^and even in his 
offers of this kingdom to Prussia he 
imposed conditions regarding the ex- 
clusion of British commerce. Hanover 
played a not unimportant part in N.’s 
political schemes, were it only the 
somewhat humble one of suitable 
bait : and he also used her when 
occa.sion demanded as one of his 
“bones of contention,” with which, 
he successfully dissolved almo.st 
every compact of powers formed 
against him. 

HarjY, Abb 6.— A 

famous mineralogist, born at St. Just 
in 1743. Napoleon ordered him to 
write a Traits de Physique in 1803. 
On Napoleon’s return from Elba 
Hany w'as decorated rvith. the Legion 
of Flonour. He died in 182.2. 

Haslach, Battle of.— An engage- 
ment of the Danube campaign which 
took place on 11 Oct. 1805. While 
o'beying the Emperor’s orders to 
envelop the city of TJlm, Dupont, 
with only 6,000 men, advanced upon 


an entrenched camp of Austrians 

20.000 strong lying to the north 
of the town. The French seized 
and held the village of Haslach 
for some time, but with vastly 
superior numbers their enemy finally 
wrested it from them. Dupont lost 

1.000 prisoners and 1,500 dead and 
wounded, but he took nearly 3,000 
Austrians prisoners. 

Hats. — N. was extremely sensitive 
about his head, and could not bear 
new hats, w'earing the same one as 
long as possible. He kept a shabby 
old hat, lined with white satin, in a 
square chest covered with yellow 
leather, in which his campaigning 
garments were laid. He almost in- 
variably affected the same type of 
hat, the shape of which is familiar 
to everyone fiom numerous illustra- 
tions. 

Hesse- Cassel The government 

district of Cassel in the province of 
Hesse-Nassau. William IX., of the 
line of Hesse-Cassel that wa.s founded 
in 1567, ascended the throne in 1785. 
He joined in the war against tlie 
French ; and in the peace that followed 
was compensated for his loss of terri- 
tory’ on the left bank of the Rliine by 
some Fi-endh possessions round Mainz. 
He was made William I., and took the 
title of Elector. In 1806 'he declared 
neutrality, but having mobilized 20,000 
men N. was inclined to distmst his 
intentions. Besides this, N. wanted 
Hesse-Cassel for the new kingdom of 
Westphalia wdiich he was forming, so 
he deposed William, who fled to Den- 
mark. The French were, however, 
routed after the battle of Leipsic in 
1813, and Elector William L returned 
to his throne lin triumph. .'Vt the Con- 
gress of Vienna the Allies agreed to 
restore to William the ancient king- 
dom of Hesse-Cassel, and the finM 
subsidy of the treaty with it was 
allowed to expire. 

Heilsberg:, Battle o'f (Fpiedlanif 
Campslgrt).— On 3 and 4 June 1807 
Bennigsen, with about 80,000 Rus- 
sians, retired towards Heilsberjgfj 
where he entrenched, N . endeavour^ 
to cut Bennigsen; off from K^nigs- 
berg, but the Russians, uhdpvering 
their entrencjhrnents on the Iplfb, 
handled the French severely ' iwtp 
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darkness put an end to tlie striig-gle. 
The Fiench losses were heavy. 

HoGhe, Lazare (J768-97).— A 
famous Republican commander; was 
born near Vensailles on 24 June 1768. 
His parents were in the humblest 
circumstances, and lie enlisted in the 
gardes frau^aises when barely sixteen. 
Imbued with] an cxtraordinaiy love of 
Icnowledge, Hoche studied night and 
day to piocure the necessary books, 
juid earned money by doing all kinds 
of work in his spare time. Even, in 
a i>eriod of remarkable men and 
extraordinary caiecrs, Hoche stands 
out as a foremost figure. By his 
rigid sense of duty and calm courage 
lie won promotion, and when in 1789 
the gardes were disbanded wa.s already 
a sergeant. He served In various 
regiments of the line, and received a 
commission in 1792. The defence of 
Thionville brought him further promo- 
tion, and in the operations of 1792-3 
on the northern frontier of France he 
rendered distinguished services in the 
field. At Neerwinden Hoche was aide- 
de-camp to General Le Veneur, and, 
like his chief, fell under suspicion of 
treason when Dumouriez deserted to 
the Austrians. They were kept under 
arrest and unemployed for several 
months ; but, being subsequently re- 
lea.scd and reinstated, Hoche took 
part in the defence of Dunkirk. 
Promotion was now rapid, and in 
1793 he became successively chef 
de brigade, general of brigade, and 
general of division, and in October 
of the same year was appointed to 
the command of the army of the 
Moselle, taking the field in Lorraine 
in a few weeks. His first i>a.tUe was 
Kaiserslauten (28-30 Nov.), in which 
he was badly defeated by tlie Prus- 
sians. Strangely enough, consider- 
ing that the Terror reigned at Paris, 
Hoche wa.s not recalled, and it is evi- 
dent that his doggedness and will had 
so impressed the national representa- 
tives as to make them believe in his 
ftnal .success, a belief whiciii was justi- 
fied when, on 23 Dec., he victoriously 
stonned the lines of Trosdtweiler, 
Thereupon the command of the Army 
of die Rhine was added to that 
which 'he already held. On the 26th 
of the month he carried Weissen- 


burg by assault, for four days after 
sweeping the eneniy before him to 
the Rhine. The army subsequently 
went inlo winter quarlors. On n 
March i 794 Hoche married Anna 
Adelaide Uecliaiix at 'ilhionvillc, and 
ten days later was arrested on a 
charge of treason preferred against 
him by Pichegru, the deposed com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine, 
and 'his associates. He wa.s one of 
the fortunate few who escaped death 
at that time, but remained in pri.sc>n 
lill after Ihe fall of Robespierre, 
spending the hours of his captivity 
in study. When released he was 
appointed to the command of the 
west to conduct operations in La 
Vendee, in which he displayed bodi 
strategical and diplomatic sklill. lie 
negotiated the peace of Jaunaye (15 
Feb. 1795'), and on the recrudescence 
of unrest caused by royalist plots 
defeated and cajotured Sombreul at 
Quiberon, and was also suocesslul at 
Penthrivre. It was Hoafie who was 
appointed to organize and command 
the troops destined for Ireland, but 
a storm separated him from the rest 
of the squadron, and the expedition 
returned in a battered condition to 
Brest. After this he wms again sent 
to the Rhine frontier, and defeated the 
Austrians at Neuwied, but hostihlies 
ceasing after the Peace of Leoben, he 
returned to Parks. Hoche was un- 
douibtedly ambitious, but his character 
was peculiarly unsuited to political life, 
though he was a great social favourite. 
He was known a.s a great admirer of 
Josephine before her mariiiage to N., 
and, according to Lord Holland, was 
die latter’s rival in love and in war, 
while Mme. de R^musat a.sserts that 
Josephine’s choice hesitated for some 
time between N., Hoche, and Caulain- 
court. At tlie time Hoche wa.s cer- 
tainly looked upon as a serious military 
rival to Bonaparte. In 1797 he was 
minister of war for a short period, 
but political plots secured his dis- 
missal; besides which, having realized 
that he was being duped by Barras, 
a coolness sprang* up between the two 
men, and Hoche gladly returned to 
military duties, proceeding again to 
the Rhine. He was young, hand.some, 
and not thirty when his health suddenly 
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began to fail, and he died at Wet-ilar 
on i8 Sept. 1797. His death was 
commonly attributed to poison, the 
plot of political intriguers, and it is 
stated the faculty of Pans declined, 
by order, to i investigate the cause of 
death. The Directory commanded 
thal his burial be conducted in great 
state, and he was laid to rest beside 
his friend Marceau. 

HdchstjlcSt, Battle of.— An en- 
g’agemeiit which took place on 19 
June 1800, "when Moieau, with 
70,000 French, defeated the Aus- 
tiians (80,000) under Kray, and after 
a hard fi^ht, which chie% consisted 
in. a desperate m^li^e between the 
Republican and Au'ittiaii cavalry, 
forced them to evacuate Uhn. It 
w as during this action that La Tour 
d’Auvergne, the “First Grenadier of 
France,” was killed. 

Hohenlmden, Battle of. — An im- 
portant battle of the Fiench Revolu- 
tionary Wars, and one which dealt a 
decisiie blow to the Second Coalition 
{q V ) On 3 Dec. 1800, under ter- 
rible weather conditions, Moreau, 
with 60,000 French, defeated 70,000 
Austrians under the young Archduke 
John. One of the French army coips, 
under Richepansc, succeeded in taking 
the enemy m the rear, and terrible 
carnage ensued, during which the 
Austrians lost 20,000 men, 12,000 of 
whom were prisoneis, and ninety guns. 
In this engagement the French owed 
much to their rapidity of movement. 

HoHenlindign Campaigin ( 1800 ). 
— Coincident with the last scenes of 
the Italian campaign, the struggle of 
the Rcvoliilionaiy forces in Germany 
merits brief recognilion. Kray had 
been replaced by the young Aroh- 
duke John, whose plan was to cross 
the river Inn and swing round the 
flank of the French so that a com- 
plete cordon was drawn across their 
rear. Like most German manoeuvres, 
this plan did not take into account 
the chances of Moreau’s making 
any movement, which he most un- 
aocomniodatingly did make. He 
emcentrated his dispersed forces, 
and, though the weamer and roads 
were at tlieir worst, displayed such 
mobility that the Austrians were 
broilght to a standstill, On 3 Dec. 


HOHENLINDEN 

1800, while they were in discon- 
nected masses, Moreau stiuck fiercely 
at them ; Ney and Grouchy held the 
head of the Prussian column, while 
Richepanse attacked its left flank, 
but in the foiest of Hohenlinclen 
Riohepanse was in turn attacked by 
a smaller Austrian column, which 
cut his force In two. He succeeded, 
however, m drawing off part of his 



The Hohenliadeii Campnigo 


force and in striking tlie flank of 
the Archduke’s mam column, captur- 
ing the bagg'age train and the aitil- 
lery. Finally he made up on the 
rear of the .Austrian forces at Hohen- 
linden, and succeeded in totally di^ 
solving them. The ddbdcle was 
complete, and Riohepanse, coming up 
with the fugitives at Mattenpott, in- 
flicted terrible punishment upon them. 
The Battle of Hohenlinden was^ a 
triumph for French mohility, whldh 
secured that every Austrihri brigadei 
was faced by at least two Krench 
brigades, or else epfirely neglected. 
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-o llial each was taken in elctail by 
superior forces. 

HoSJatosruMm, Battle O'F (16 Wov. 
1805 ),--An cng'agement of the Danube 
caiTiipaig'n. The liussians under 
Kutusov were retreating' before N.’.s 
advance on Vienna, but tlie troops 
being" much exhausted, Bag'riition 
wa.s sent witli a small foice of 6,000 
to keep the French back, if po'.ssible. 
Owing- to a misapprehension on the 
part of Murat, and the clever use 
of this by the Russian leader, the 
French advance was delayed. When 
the forces finally met, Bagrationks 
heroic rc,sistancc held back Murat 
until the main Russian army had 
gained the rest they .sO' much required. 

Hoi Band,— The de.stinies of Hol- 
land during the Napoleonic period 
were very largely interwoven with, 
those of the French Empire. In 
1793 the National Convention of 
France had declared war on the 
Stadtholder of Holland, William V., 
and in the following year French 
armies marching' into the United 
Provinces were received with open 
arms by the Patriots, so-called, who 
opposed the rule of William. From 
that time dated the Frencli supremacy 
in Holland. William was forced to flee 
to England, and the United Provinces 
became the Batavian Republic. Pre- 
vLou.s to this, however, revolutionary 
principles had been carried from 
France by members of the old 
Dutch republican party who had 
sought sanctuary in that country 
after William’s revolution of lySy, 
and some of these now became 
leaders in the new government. 
Despite the energy and moderate 
tone of this body, however, it was 
unable to oope with the financial and 
political situations which arose; for 
the military requisitions imposed on 
Holland by the Empire were exceed- 
ingly heavy, and the people groaned' 
beneath the weight of them. They 
were required to pay eight and a half 
millions sterling for the maintenance 
of a French army of 25,000 men, and 
to cede certain portions of the Bel- 
gian frontier. A National Convention 
inaugtirated in 1796 was equally un- 
aWe to deal with the financial diffi- 
culties, and lasted only two years. 


This uas followed at the end of 
three years by a Directory on the 
French model, composed of (j) an 
executive body of five members, and 
(2') .a legislative body comprising two 
chambers, a grand council and a 
council of ancients, the former repre- 
■sentative in character. Any hopes of 
the restoration of financial prosperity 
under the Directory were frustrated 
by the war of 1799, and the republic 
.sank still further into debt. It had 
meanwhile been the de.sign of N. to 
change the government of Holland, 
and he .seized upon the opportunity 
which now presented litself, and in 
1801 drew up a constitution consist- 
ing of a council of twelve members, 
with a secretary-general and four 
secrctarie.s of state, the legislative 
power being vc.sted in a single cham- 
ber of thirl y-eigbt members. Bona- 
parte did not hesitate to pre.sent thisi 
to the exi.sting chambers for con- 
firmation, having been led by the 
French representative at the Hague 
to believe tliat the Dutch would 
accept any constitution. But the 
two chambers declined, and were 
immediately dissolved. An appeal 
to the people resulted in a large 
majority against the new constitu- 
tion, but four-fifdis of the electors 
refrained altogether from voting, and 
this N. construed into acquiescence iu 
his scheme, which wa.s then put into 
execution. By way of solatium the 
French army maintained by Holland 
was reduced from 25,000 to 10,000. 
But any benefits which might accrue 
from this were annulled by an exaction 
of 65,000,000 florins. Holland seems 
to have accepted these changes re- 
signedly, hoping for a period of quiet- 
ness. Her hopes -were strengthened 
by the Treaty of Amiens, and by the 
termination of the feud between the 
Orangists and the Patriots, when the 
Prince of Orange renounced his claims 
to the Sladtholdership. But Dutch 
dreams of peace were effectually de- 
stroyed by the breaking of the Treaty 
of Amiens. The financial condition of 
the country, too, continued unrelieved, 
and the means adopted by the council 
to get rid of a large deficit only exas- 
perated the people. In 1803 Bonaparte 
taxed Batavia to provide an army of 
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16,000 men, in addition to maintain- 
ing the Frendi aimy occupying the 
country, and also for the provision 
of five men-of-war and five frigates, 
besides transport ships and boats. 
In March 1805 N. set up in Holland 
a Grand Pensionary, Sdiimmelpen- 
ninck, in order to bind Holland more 
closely to the Empiie. In the follow- 
ing year lie made his brother, Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland, and in 
this year also the Franco-Dutch Treaty 
guaranteed the preservation of Dutch 
interests — in theory, that is, though 
without materially aflecting the con- 
dition of the country. The “g-ood 
King Icouis ” made a valiant attempt 
to protect his people against the 
tyranny of N., but with .small suc- 
cess. 1’he expenditure of the country 
lemaincd very much larger than its 
revenue, and appeals to the French 
Emperor met uith no response. 
Meanwhile N., whose main purpose 
ill holding Holland was the sub- 
jugation of Btitain, was much exas- 
perated by the continued trading of 
Holland with that country, and 
threatened to clo.se the mouths of 
the Rhine and Scheldt unless it weie 
discontinued. In 1809 he resolved to 
annex Flolland, and forced it to main- 
tain a fleet of fourteen battleships- and 
.seven frigate.s, and an army of 25,000 
men. Louis, ill and despondent, gave 
in, but the fate of Flolland was de- 
layed, not averted. In the following 
year dLsturbances arose, Louis abdi- 
cated and fled to Bohemia, and on 
9 July an Imperial Edict decreed the 
annexation of Holland. By the decree 
Amsterdam was constituted the third 
city of the Empire, and Holland con- 
tributed six members to the senate, 
three to the council of state, twenty- 
five to tlie legislative body ; and two 
judges to the court of cassation, three 
auditeurs, and three masters of re- 
quest. After the flight of Loui.s con- 
ditions in Flolland were more stringent 
than ever. The country was divided 
into seven departments, the revenues 
from which were employed for tlsc 
building of ships and forts and the 
maintenance of soldiers. Conscrip- 
tion was enforced more rigidly, books 
and' newspapers were censored, and 
every'tliiing wUs done to denationalize 


Holland. This state of things con- 
tinued until the tail ol N. and the 
consequent breaking up of the French 
Empire, when the House of Orange 
was restored and the northern and 
southern provinces formed into the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Homes and Palaces of Na- 
poleon. — On gaining the throne of 
France N. entered intoi a rich herit- 
age of noble architecture, and, if he 
himself added little to it, he showed 
usually a sound judgment as regard.? 
the architects he employed, this apply- 
ing especially to his patronage of the 
famous collabojators Percier and Fon- 
taine. He also manifested exceptional 
eagerness in the matter of collecting 
good works of art for his different 
homes. 

The house at Ajaccio {soe Buon\- 
p\RTE, The C.isv), where the Em- 
peror was born, is still standing, and 
though it i,s quite an ordinary dwell- 
ing, virtually destitute of architectural 
excellence, this does not necessafily in- 
dicate that the Bonaparte family was 
lacking in taste. The room in which 
Mme. Mile was delivered of her 
famous .son is remarkably beautiful, 
furni.s:hed as it is xvith some typical 
.specimens of the graceful craftsman- 
■ship of the sldclg Lottis XV, In 1797 
we see N. settled in the castle of 
Montebello (q-v.), near Milan— and 
while there be maintained almost 
regal state, at the same time gather- 
ing round him some of the chief 
Milanese writers and painters of the 
day. We do not hear, however, of 
his making additions to the edifice, 
or attempting" to beautify it in any 
fashion ; yet it is dear that already 
he was beginning to feel the desire 
for a real home, for we find him 
writing from Italy to hjs brother 
Joseph asking the latter to try to 
buy for him a pleasant country house 
sotnewhere in the vidnity of Paris. 

Joseph Bonaparte failed to discover 
exactly what wa-s wanted, but while 
N. was conducting the Egyptian 
campaign a new residence was being 
prepared for him in France. Soc 
Josephine, having heard in 1798 that 
the chStepu of Malmaigon, near J^ueil, 
was for sale, had purchased it straight- 
way ; and now she veas busily employed 
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altering" and making acldiLions to the 
house. Her pet ambition, it traiih- 
pircs, was to make this home of hers 
a rival of the Trianon of Maiie An- 
toinette ; and, whether N. .shared liis 
wile’s whim in this respect oi not, he 
seems to have liked Malmaison well. 
Garnering into it many fine modern 
pictures, "prominent among" them being 
simdry illustrations to Ossian, he like- 
wise glorified tire mansion with various 
relies of antiquity, these including 
some specimens of Egyptian and also 
ot Etruscan art, which was specially 
admired in France at this epoch, and 
\\"as reg"ai"ded a.s a very exemplar by 
numerous French artists of the day. 

Though the architectural additions 
to Malmaison must be credited to 
Josephine rather than tO' her husband, 
he was certainly responsible for that 
rehaijilitation of the Tuilei'ies carried 
out shortly after the inception of the 
Consulate, This Parisian palace, so 
closely associated with, the tragic 
career ot Louis XVI. had suffered 
terribly during the Revolution ; but on 
Bonaparte acquiring" the place he be- 
came cai"nestly desirous, as a French 
writer on the subject puts it, “de 
rendre aux Tuilerics leur ancieiine 
physionomle de residence souveraine.” 
And, accordingly, he added a Salle 
dll Conseil, tog"ethci‘ with a Salle des 
Mardohaux; while he reconstructed 
the theatre completely, and enlarged 
the chapel. For his other Parisian, 
home, the H 6 tel de I’Elysee-Napoldon 
— given back to him by Murat on 
the latter leaving France to assume 
the sceptre of his Neapolitan king"- 
dom-— he seems to 'have felt less 
fondness; but to the chdteau of St. 
Cloud, near Shvres, he made various 
additions, and into it he put many 
of his pictures, though perhaps not 
so many as into the Tuileries. 

Two other country palaces of which 
N. began to make use, as time went 
on, were Compidgne and Fontaine- 
bleau, the former hard by Beauvais, 
famous for its tapestry, the latter not 
far from Melim. One of the jmo.st 
ancient of the French regal dwel- 
lings, Compidgne was a favourite 
abode with Clo-vis, and Charlemagne 
was woixt — ^according" to the shadowy 
records of early France— to assemble 


his Palaclin.s there ; while it was 
at this mansion, long years after- 
waids, that Louis XV. first made 
the acquaintance of Marie Antoinette, 
newly arrived Irom Austria In’ marry 
the Dauphin. Eager to recall for 
Marie Louise a certain arbour which 
she had loved particularly at her 
former home of Schonbrunn, N. 
charged his gardenens at Compi 6 gne 
to attempt the creation of some soil 
of copy thereof. He al.so built a 
gallci-y flanked with pilasters, the 
ceiling" being decorated by the 
painter Girodcl; while the Emperor’s 
nuptial chamber, which may be seen 
still very mucin as he left it, was 
fitted with n vast, lent-like bed, a 
resplendent mirror, and a huge, glit- 
tering- chandelier, together with table.s 
and chairs which arc imposing but 
ralhcr eumbcr.some — a .style of furni- 
ture which Bonaparte was specially 
fond of for a while, as witness the 
backgrounds in .some of Loui.s David’s 
pictures. Though scarcely so old a 
place as Compi^-gne, Fontainebleau is 
nevertheless almost equally rich in 
historic associations ; and much has 
been written about it, not only for 
this reason, but on account of its 
situation in that forest of Barblzon 
which is sacred to the memory of 
Corot and other French masters of 
landscape - p-.iinting. Shortly after 
coming* to Imperial power N. ex- 
pended nearly 12,000,000 francs on 
restoring Fontainebleau and adding 
thereto. His name, accordingly, i.s 
ineradicably associated with parts of 
the edifice, while one of the relics 
preserved there to-day is a jewel- 
cabinet "which belonged to Marie 
Louise; yet it ig not the presence of 
this and kindred things which makes 
the palace so redolent of Bonaparte ; 
it is eloquent of him, rallier, because 
it wa.s here, in the Cour du Clieval 
Blanc, that he bade his memorable 
adieu to his life-gu.ardsmen. 

Being _ anything but the man to 
accept misfortunes without struggling 
valiantly against them, Bonaparte, on 
being banished to Elba, made every 
effort to preserve his Imperial dignity 
there; and, besides continuing to exact 
from his entourage tlie formalities he 
had been accustomed to iu France, he 
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stro\e to signify his importance by 
taking' to himself a number of separate 
homes in his island empire. On arriv- 
ing at the capital, Porloferraio, betook 
up 'his abode at the Hotel de Ville ; 
but, partly because he did not consider 
this place imposing enough for a regal 
dwelling, and partly (it appears) 
because he entertained a dread of 
assassination there, he removed 
shortly to the Mulini Palace, situated 
on an eminence just above the town. 
Having around it a pleasant garden, 
rich in fine trees, the Mulini Palace is 
an unassuming white building, ratber 
reminiscent of N.'s early home at 
Ajaccio; and the exile entered with 
unwonted zc&t into the task of renovat- 
ing this house, supervising the whole 
undertaking- personally, and going so 
far as to assist in mixing- the paint 
for tlie walls. He had the largest 
room on the ground floor bisected with 
a partition, and constituted the one 
side of it his own saJle a manger, the 
other side the dining-room of his 
suite ; while he took care that this 
partition was made so that it could be 
remwed easily, hi.s idea being that in 
this way he could obtain from time 
to time the space requisite for state 
functions. N.’s study was made to 
oixin off his bedroom, nor did the Em- 
peiXDr lack books with which to fur- 
nish it, for he had broug-ht the bulk 
of lus library with him, from Fontaine- 
bleau. The fine service of plate he 
had used there had like-wdse been sent 
to Elba, but, though rich in this 
respect, N. found himself sadly in 
need of furniture for his new home, 
nor was he in a financial position to 
admit of his investing largely in chairs 
and tables. He was delighted, accord- 
ingly, on hearing that a ship bearing 
the furniture of Prince Borghese, the 
husband of Pauline Bonaparte, had 
been driven ashore at Portoferraio ; 
and he hastened to confiscate this 
windfall, giving as excuse for the act 
his relationship to the robbed prince ! 

N. used frequently to go from Elba 
to tire neighbouring island of Pianosa, 
and on his sister Pauline coming to 
Elba he found the wherewithal to 
gratify her request for a residence 
mere. At this place, called San Mar- 
tinb, he himself used to stay often, in 
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fact as olten as anywhere else in his 
island empire. Glorified in old maps 
of Elba with the name of Maisoa 
ImperiaJe, San Martino is in reality a 
mere cottage ; yet it is beautifully 
situated amid trees, and N. found 
great pleasure in arranging it, especi- 
ally in conducting the creation of what 
he called the Egyptian Room. No real 
Egyptian relics were here, it must be 
owned — but the Emperor, chanoing to 
have in his library a. large illustrated 
work on the land of tlie Pharaohs, 
had a number of these duly copied 
on to the walls. Lire artist when was 
commissioned to do this being an 
Italian, Ravelli. He also took posses- 
sion of yet another home, an old hci- 
mitage situated high up on the side 
of a mountain. “ I find myself very 
comfortably established,” he wrote to 
Bertrand concerning this abode, 
known to the Elbans as La Madonna 
del Monte; and well might the Em- 
peror be pleased, the hermitage being 
an altogether delectable home. Well 
supplied will! water, for a spring rises 
near by, the place also afforded great 
privacy, while it commanded a supeib 
view; and here, far fn>m the storm 
and stress of the wo'rid, Bonaparte 
used to sit for hours on a rock still 
called the Sedia di Napoleone; here, 
gazing- sea-wards, he must have dreamt 
often of his great past, and perhaps 
indulged in visions of conquests to 
come. 

With N.’s departure from Elba the 
history of his palaces, real or so-called, 
comes to an abrupt end, and with his 
defeat at Waterloo the history of his 
prisons begins. See St. Helena. 

Horsemanship.— Regarding N.’s 
horsemanship, Constant says: “The 
Emperor was not a graceful horseman, 
nor do I think that he would have had 
a firm seat if great care had not always 
been taken to provide him with a horse 
Biat was thoroughly broken in. To 
this end all sorts of precautions were 
taken. The horses intended for the 
Emperor’s personal use had to under- 
go a very rough training before -they 
had the honour of carrying him, They 
■were taught to bear pain -without even , 
wincing, being .struck repeatedly over 
the head and the ears tyiflh a #hip. 
Pistols and maroon rockets were let 
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mg' to Ibbetson does not lie in this 
fact, but rather in the various draw- 
ings he made of the imperial captive. 
First among' these we may mention one 
embodying" two full-length figures, the 
one depicting" the back of the Em- 
]>eror, the other showing him leaning 
against the butt end of a cannon, his 
faco being" seen in profile; but "n’hcrc 
the orig"inal of this work is seems 
doubtful ; the foregoing description is 
based on a wood-cut, purporting to be 
“from a sketch by D- I. on board ihc 
Northumberland/’ This -wood-cut 
appears to have been published very 
soon after N.’s capture, and the 
draughtsmanship reproduced thereby 
is of rather an amateurish order ; but 
better artistry is found in another pic- 
ture, a water-colour, at the foot of 
which are written the following im- 
portant words in the handwriting of 
Theodore Hook: “This skeLcih of N. 
was made on board the Northumber- 
land man-of-war on her voyage to St. 
Helena by Mr. Commissary Ibbetson, 
"tvho gave it to me in that island. 
Theodore E. Hook.” In this work 
Bonaparte is agaiin delineated leaning- 
against a cannon, his proverbial cor- 
pulence some-what emphasized, a VC17 
morose expression on his face, and his 
big cocked hat dra"wn over hi.s eyes; 
-while he wears white waistcoat and 
breeches, silk stockings and indoor 
shocs, together with a green coat with 
epaulets, red collar and cuffs — in fact, 
the orthodox coat of the chausseurs 
of the guard, who^se uniform the Em- 
peror Is known to have worn regularly 
for a considerable time after his cap- 
ture. This fine water-oolour, which is 
executed on thick paper, was in the 
possession of an eminent Napoleonic 
scholar, the late Mr. A. M. Broadley, 
who possessed several further works by 
Ibbetson, two of ■which are specially 
interesting, the subject in either case 
being Bonaparte standing beside his 
fellmv-exiles, Bertrand and Las Cases. 
We may note in conclusioir that in 
May 1S17 a London publisher, 
Hassell, Issued a print entitled Napo- 
leon Buonaparte and Four of hts SuUbj 
the four being Las Cases and Montho- 
Son, Bertrand and Gourgaud, the 
former pair figured to the right of the 
-Emperor, the latter to the left. This 
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engraving was for many ye-ars sup- 
posed to be the work of no le.ss dis- 
tinguished a caricriluri.st than George 
Cruickshank, but not long ago .Sir 
Frederick Trevc.s, in a leUer 
addres.scd to the public pres.s, main- 
tained .stoutly that the artist oi thi.s 
quintet was not Cruickshank, Init 
ibbetson. Certainly comparing" llii.s 
print to those known definitely to be 
from the latter’s hand we find .a con- 
siderable amount of reason for Sir 
Frederick Treves’s assertion; but, at 
the same time, there is a cleverness 
throughout which we arc inclined to 
think beyond Ibbct.son's .ability; and 
the probabilily is that Cru'ic'ksliank 
engraved the plate, utilizing drawings 
sent home by the Commissary, but 
embellishing them from his own fancy. 

ISavi, CamSSIa; W.’s wet-narse.— 
Though Letiziia Buonaparte had in 
accordance with Corsican custom 
nursed her children herself, yet in the 
case of N. she had found it necessary 
to employ a wet-nurse, Camilla llari, 
a sailor’s -wife. A strong affection 
exi.sted between foster-mother and 
child, whilst her children "were the con- 
stant playmates of Joseph and N. 
when they used to watch the soldiers 
at the citadel or play on tlie shore and 
mid the boats down in the bay. There 
were two boys, Santo ancl Ignnzio 
llari, and a girl, Giovanna, to who.se 
daughter Faustina N. stood godfather 
in 1787. When returning from the 
Egyptian campaign N. landed at 
Ajaccio, among" the crowd there to 
greet him was Camilla llari, who 
called out to him “Caro fig'llo.” .She 
repeated it several times before he 
heard, but directly he did his answer 
was “Madre.” The woman was over- 
joyed, and presented him wiith a hollle 
of milk, saying: “My .son, I have 
given you already the milk of my 
heart, and have nothing now to offer 
but the milk of my g"0)at.” When N. 
was at Brienne he never forgot to 
mention Camilla and her children, and 
in his days of greatness did not forget 
them. He said to Antommarchi at 
St. Helena; “She desired to he 
present at my coronation and came to 
Paris for the purpose. She amused 
me much" with her sto-rie.s, her lively 
animated manner, and the Genoese 
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gesticulations with which she em- 
phasized her remarks. She pleased 
josephine and the family, and the 
Pope was eadianted with her ; he gave 
her many blessings, and did not con- 
ceal fiom me his surprise at her good 
sense and her sallies.” N. also pre- 
sented her grand-daug-hter to the ladies 
of the com 1, introducing her as “ My 
foslcr-iiiece." To his nurse N. g’ave 
large sums of money and vineyards, 
and would also have given her the 
ancestral Buonaparte house only tliat 
(he rest of the family objected. To 
make up for this she was given the 
Ramolino house in exchange. Even 
in his will she was not forgotten : “ I 
suppose she lis rich; but if by any 
chance all that I have done for her has 
turned out unfortunately, my executors 
will not leave her in misery.” 

Strangely enough, Igmazio Ihui, her 
son, entered the Biitish Navy and ulti- 
mately fought against France, but this 
was quite in accoi dance with the Cor- 
sican tradition and admiration of 
things English, a feeling which always 
persisted in N, himself. The husband 
of Camilla clung to N. with tenacious 
loyalty to the last, and only in 1816 
did he give Sn his submission to any 
other power. 

lUyeia. — The name given to a part 
of the Balkan Peninsula and compris- 
ing the modern provinces of Dalmalia 
and the little Republic of Ragmsa, both 
of which came under French rule in 
1806. The Illyrian provinces served 
as a strong barrier against Austria, 
which N. was anxious to retain. The 
coast, he thought, would make good 
sheltered harbours for a fleet and 
supply ports for the departure of an 
expedition into Egypt. Inland, roads 
could be made for route marches, as 
the climate and scenery suited the 
French temperament. At present all 
wa.s savage and barbarous and the 
inhabitants poor. Ragnsa, on the 
other hand, was peopled with a more 
prosperous class of merchants and 
even some aristocracy. Their sym- 
pathies lay with Venice, Aiustria, and 
Hungary, and Marmont was sent to 
Illyria to win them over to the French. 
Different reports were sent back to the 
government concerning the successes 
and failures of Marmont and others. 


Marmont’s “Memoirs” paint a brilliant 
picture of the improvements he was 
able to aohieve in the country ; and 
in the archives of Paris one may hnd 
still more evidence of the prosperity 
of Its inhabitants. 

Imoia, Battle of. ~ An engage- 
ment of one of N.’s Italian campaigns, 
which look place on 3 Feb. 1797. 
French troops to the number of 8,000 
under Victor succeeded in taking a 
force of Papal troops (7,000) in the 
rear, and utterly routed them. No 
stand was made, so the losses were 
insignificant. 

Imperial Recess of ISOS, The. — 
Was another stage on the road to the 
establishment of a united Germany. 
It came into force in 1803 and lasted 
until 1806, which year saw the de- 
struction of the Holy Roman Empire. 
At this juncture many territorial 
alterations were eflected between 
different slates; while cities and even 
abbeys were removed from the juris- 
diction of one principality lo that of 
another. Of the petty jjriiices of Ger- 
many only three remained in power. 
The free cities were reduced from fifty 
lo six, and the Germany of mediEEval 
limes was no more. 

India.-— The condition of Europe 
during" the eighteenth century and well 
into the next continued to be one of 
complete disorder. Power sought to 
overthrow poAver. France iin particu- 
lar took up the offensive, and her 
ambition was only equalled by that of 
Great Britain. The fate of India, one 
of the latter’s largest colonies, hung 
in the balance. After tlie Treaty of 
Amiens was signed, a large French 
expeditionary force was sent to India. 
In 1807 Caulaincourt, the French am- 
bass-ador in Russia, was instructed lo 
hold out the prospect of a joint Franco- 
Russian expedition against India. 
Briefly, N.’s eastern scheme was to 
gain command of the seas, and in the 
conquest of India he saw the principal 
obstacle to this plan removed. But 
trouble with F'inland and a rising in 
Spain at the end of that year o-bliged 
him to posiponc his naval efforts, add 
consequently hi.s dreams of Oriental 
conquest. Meanwhile a contmercidl 
war was in progress against Gteat 
Britain, and it was prohibited to buy 
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or sell Eng^lisili goods in France under is cverylliing, the rest matters little,” 

threat of punisliment. This law also said N., who was no great believer in 

applied to India, hut during Welles- the bayonet. To destroy the fire 

ley’s career as governor-general a vast power oi one’.s adversary was the 

CNLpansion of commerce and finance tactical problem of the day. 

was opened up under his firm rule. Ingires, Jean AwigMste Domin- 
The question of tree trade was opposed Seaue C 1780 »ia 67 ).— French painter, 
by one, Charles Grant, chairman of bee Pain'iing and Pic'tURE.s. 
the court of Directors, who was un- Ionian islands. — The (ullective 
fortunately destined to become Welles- name lor the seven Greek islands of 

ley’s successor. The Frenclii ambi- Corfu, Cephalonia, Zantc, Santa 

tions did not dominate the history of Maura, Ithaca, Cythera and Paxo. As 

India to any appreciable extent, a re-sult of the campaigai of the Second 

althoug-’h its future tvas influenced by Coalition in 1799, the Ionian Islands 

the advent of N. were taken by Russia, but in 1801 

infantry Tactics-— Infantry tac- they became independent. By the 
tics under N. were strong on the secret articles signed at Tilsit thc.se 
side of cohesion. The loose order islands were ceded to N., the occupa- 
wTiich had obtained in the old Royalist lion of which gave Ihim vantage 
army of France and to a great extent ground in the Turkish Empire equal 
lu the Revolutionary ranks was ejuite to that of Russia on the banks of the 
discountenanced by him, and he even Dniester. In 1815 they came under 
required that skirmishers should be the protectorate of Great Britain, 
('losely connected with the main body, which was recognized by the four 
N.’s infantty usually w'cnt into action allied Powers on 5 Nov. 
as skirmishers, column and line. !ror» Orown (of Lombardy).— 
Column consisted of two lines of With which N. crowned himself King 
battalions In column..s of double com- of Italy at Milan on 26 May 1805, with 
panies, was employed for attack, and the words “Dieu me I’a donnife ; gare 
as the -defensive w'a.s rare in a Napo- i) qui y touchera ” ; is formed of gold 
Iconic battle those troops disposed in and precious stones set in a thin ring 
column were usually tho most employed, of iron, said to have been forged from 
The line formation was used more a nail of the true cross. It had been 
to break down the enemy’s strength made, the legend says, by the order 
In its fire than by direct shock, but of Theudeliiidc for her husband 
the two uere .sometimes combined. Ag'iliilf, King of tlie Longobards, 591. 
By far the greater number of troops She then presented it a.s a g'ift to the 
were u.sed in column, the proportion church al Monza. Charlemagne was 
usually being as four to one. crowned with this crown, and after 

N.’s infantry tactics leant to what him all the emperors wdioi were king.s 
is known as “economy of force.” of Lombardy. The order of the “ Iron 
That is, he launched an attack or “pre- Crown of Italy ” was instituted by N. 
paration ” {see Sth-\tegy) by which on 26 May 1805, but was abolished in 
he enchained the attention of the 1814, to be revived, however, by the 
enemy. Those who composed this Emperor of Austria, 12 Feb. 1816. 
preparatory force practicall)' sacrificed On the re-establishment of the king- 
themselves — but the occupation of the dom of Italy (1861), the order was lin- 
eneiny, who was usually forced to stituted by Victor Emmanuel, into 
bring up his teserves, gave N. the whose keeping- the Iron Crotva had 
opportunity to discover the weak .spot passed. 

in the opposing- ranks, witli the result Iron 'iWask, Man in the.— Con- 
that he was enabled to hurl the re- versing- upon this topic during hi.s 
mainder of his forces upon It at the captivity, someone told N. that when 
psychological moment. They _pene- employed in making out a pedigree a 
Irated the gap- made by Ws artillery, person had come to 'him to demon- 
and entering it with sloped arms were strate seriously^ that N, tvas a lineal 
followed by cavahy divisions, Whidh descendant from the Man Sn the Iron 
completed the enemy’s ropt. “Firing Mask (whom he held to have been a 
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tvi,in brother of Louis XIV.), and 
Lonsetiuently the leg-itimatc heir ot 
Louis XlII. and Henry IW The Em- 
peror remarked that he had heard 
iometliing about the matter, and the 
company then proceeded to trace the 
foundation and progress of this story. 
Concerning this conversation Las 
Cases say s : “ The name of the 

governor of the Island of St. Mar- 
guerite, to whom the custody of the 
Iron Mask was entrusted, was M. de 
Bonpart, a circumstance, to begin 
with, very singular. This man, it was 
asserted, was aware of the origin of 
his prisoner. He had a daug'hter : she 
and the prisoner were lx)th young- : 
they saw each other and loved. The 
governor, having informed the court 
of this circumstance, it was decided 
that there was no great objection to 
allowing- the unfortunate captive to 
seek in love an alleviation of his 
misery, and they were married. 

“The person who was speaking at 
this moment said that, at the time the 
above paiticulars v\ere related to him, 
he had been very miiah entertained by 
them, and had happened to say that 
he thought the story very ingeniously 
imagined ; upon which the narrator of 
it became excessively angry, main- 
taining that the marziage could very 
ea.sily be verified by the registers of 
one of the parishes of Marseilles, 
which he named. He added that the 
children born of this marriage w'ere 
.silently and secretly oonvej-ed to Cor- 
sica, where the difference of language, 
chance, or perhaps intention had 
changed the name of Bonpart Into 
Bonaparte and Buonaparte, which, 
after all, has the same meaning and is 
in fact same thing. 

“After this anecdote it -was added 
that, at the time of the Revolution, 
a similar story had been made in 
favour of the Orleans bi-anch. It was 
founded in a document found in the 
Bastille, and .surmised that Anne of 
Austria, who was brought to bed after 
tiventy-fchree y'ears of sterility, had 
been delivered of a girl, and that 
Louis XIIL, fearing she might have 
no more children, had been induced 
to put away that girt and falsely to 
substitute in her stead a boy, which 
was Louis XIV. ; that the following 


year, however, the Queen Jiad bceji 
again brought to bed, and this time 
really of a boy, which boy wa.s Philip, 
the head of the House of Oilcans, who 
thus turned out to be with his 
descendants the legitimate heirs to the 
throne, whilst Louis XIV. and his 
issue were only intruders and 
usurpers. According- to that story the 
Iron Mask was a girl. A pamphlet 
on this subject rvas circulated in the 
provinces at the time the Bastille was 
talcen, but the story did not gain 
credit, and very quietly disappeared, 
without having, it seems, engaged the 
attention of the capital even for a 
moment.” 

Ssaitiey, Jean Baptiste 
1S5@). — French painter, S'ee Paint- 
ing. 

Siaiian Campaigns <1796-1797 
and 1799-1800>.— Before N. appea’-ed 
as a military leader hostilities of an 
irregular nature had occtured between 
France and certain of the Italian 
states. In 1792 the Army of the Alps 
under Montesquieu had come into 
collision with the Sardinian force 
occupying Savoy, and an “Army of 
Italy ” wa,s dispatched to Nice in a 
French fleet to assist the French 
leader against the encroaching Sar- 
dinians. The proclamation of a 
French Republic found France sur- 
rounded by enemies, but yet intmding 
on their lerritory in nearly every 
instance. French forces had won the 
battle of Loano in 1795 and had come 
into possession of the valleys leading- 
on Turin, while they also held the 
Alpine ridges and the Corniche Pass. 
In 1796 Kellerman was placed in com- 
mand of the Army of the Alps, while 
to the Army of Italy was appointed 
the young General Bonaparte. 
Opposed to him was Beaulieu with a 
mixed arnay of Sardinians and Aii.s- 
trians. The French troops were 
■miserably provided with food and 
clothing, money was lacking, and 
tents, camp equipag'e, hospitals and 
stores were notoriously deficient The 
cavalry were wealc in numbers -and 
badly equipped and mounted : siidi 
W'ere the forces with which N. made 
himself a great military reputation, 
The French Army consisted of 
divisions, in all 43,000 Hlep with 
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6o g'uiis. Ihesc were under the com- 
mand of La Hai'pe, Massetia, Auger- 
eau, Serurlei, Macquard, Gamier, and 
Cervoni. Three divisions occupied the 
Riviera di Saxona; tlic mountainous 
country between the source? of the 
River Boimida xvas occupied and the 
most important points weic en- 
trenched. Seruner guarded the sources 
of the Tanaio with the cavalty in the 
Riviera, while Macquard and Gamier 
weie posted in the valley.s leading to 
the Cols di Tenda and Ceiise to keep 
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may be discounted on that head alone. 
Colli had lormcd the advance-guard 
on the northern Apennines, but 
Argenteau leplaced him in Apiil by 
pusihing' foiward into the valley.s. But 
his line was so foimcd that he could 
not concentiatc to either flank in less 
than ten hours, and only half of his 
command was at ihia service. Sum- 
ming up the rival positions, the 
French in the Riviera held tlie crests 
of the hill range, a very awkward 
position indeed, whilst Beaulieu, 
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up communication withi the Army of 
the Alps under Kellerman, which num- 
bered about 20,000 men ; a further 
detachment of 20,000 occupying Pro- 
vence and guarding the coasts. 

The allied forces consisted of the 
main army under Beaulieu, 32,000 
strong, and that of Colli, Sardinians 
and Austrians respectively 20,000 and 
35,000 strong : in all 87,000 men with 
84 guns. Thus N. was outnumbered 
by’ more than, two to one. The Aus- 
trians were further subdivided into> a 
right and left wing under Argenteau 
and Sebottendorf ; but sickness had 
been rife in the allied ranks, and 
almost 50 per cent, of their number 


afraid that his force would extend 
northward unduly, watdhed the moun- 
tain line, being supported by Colli — 
tlie rest of the army remaining in Lom- 
bardy. Thus his forces were divided, 
one portion being posted in an ex- 
tended line and the other half busy in 
concentration. 

Both armies took the offen.sive. The 
French were in bad case indeed, closed 
in betvi>-een the mountains and the .sea, 
their rear resting on the Mediter- 
ranean, w-hich was commanded by the 
British fleet, with a single road for 
advance, and thus one line of com- 
tnunScation only. The Allies had not 
much the better of it, however, for 
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they ivere squandered over a line of 
seventy miles lin lenglh, and so pre- 
sented a decidedly scattered front. N., 
however, was thorougihly acquainted 
with the Apennines country, which 
Beaulieu was not. The latter’s inten- 
tion was to drive the French out of the 
Riviera, seize the Maritime Alps, to 
get into communication wdth the 
British and to attack the French in 
Provence. N.’s orders from the 
Directory were to take the initiative. 
Fie saw that the allied forces could 
not be quickly concentrated in the 
moLifitain district .so ns to resist a 
sudden attack and that their lines of 
communication were difficult. The 
political aims of the Directory were 
separation of Sardinia from Austria 
and an alliance with it with a view to 
future action in Italy. The instruc- 
tions to N., therefore, were to attack 
the Au.strian.s and merely observe 
Colli at Ceva. Thus a larger portion 
of the enemy could be struck at and 
he would be taken in detail ; but N. 
saw more clcarl)’ than his advisers, 
and resolved to take his own course. 
On 9 April 1796 he reached Savona 
with his headquarters staff, and deter- 
mined to cross the mountains lying" 
between the sources of the Rormida 
w'ith the third division. It is at this 
juncture that the Apennines join the 
Alps. His plan was, with 25,000 men, 
to strike at the place where the allied 
forces came into conjunction : the 
detachments of Sdrurier and Cervoni 
were to carry out flanking operations 
at Voltri and Garessio in the Tanaro 
v'alley. Beaulieu anticipated this 
manoeuvre, and on xo April fought his 
first action at Voltri ; his object was 
to attack Cervoni while isolated and 
to roll up the French right. He suc- 
ceeded in establishing xx>!nmuiiication, 
with the English. Arg'cntcau, on the 
9th, received orders to advance to 
Montenotte with a view to bringing 
the Austrian centre into more intimate 
connexion with the left, but La Harpe, 
assisted by Massena, gained the Aus- 
trian flank unperedved, and success- 
fully attacked Argenteau, who re- 
treated on Spigno with a loss of 2,000 
men, Beaulieu had sent succour to 
Argenteau, but the force did not come 
up with him, N, then decided on 


sending Massbna and La Harpe 
against Dego and dislodged Colli ’s 
left wing- at Cencio. The commander 
at Dego sent word to Argenteau that 
he would be glad of assistance. He 
reported this request to Beaulieu, who 
urged him to strain every' nerve to 
hold Dego for some days longer. Colli 
was also directed to operate against 
the enemy’s left flank. On the rqth 
N. assaulted Dego, tlie entrenchments 
were carrijed, many guns were captured 
and the ganisons made prisoner. 
Argenteau with the reinforcements 
retired to Acqui. The French at Dego 
were attacked by Wulcassovvioh, who 
had just come up with reinforcements. 
He drove them out of the entrench- 
ments and captured 19 guns. Mas- 
sena reported thi.s reverse anxl made -a 
v'ain effort to regain his position. N. 
recalled La Harpe and Masstina to his 
assistance, and retook Dego on the 
15th. Having secured this part of the 
field of operations, N. turned again 
against Colli. 'Wukassowiah re- 
treated to Spigno and Acqui. The 
defeat had not had much effect on the 
morale of the Austrian Army owing to 
their numerical inferiority. N. now 
turned personally to .superintend the 
operations against Colli. Mass^iia 
was ordered with the three divisions 
of Sdrurier, Augereau and his own to 
move to Ceva, while La Harjje covered 
the movement on the side of Acqui. 
Augereau, pressing Colli’s left, 
arrived on the i6th before Ceva, where 
he was joined by Serurier. Colli occu- 
pied the line Ceva-Mondovi with 
15,000 men. On the 19th Ceva was 
attacked and Colli’s position turned, 
but he retreated in gmod order behind 
the Cassaglia, W'here N. advanced 
against him on the following day. But 
the French dispo-sitio^ns had been made 
hastily, and N. was repulsed with 
great loss. The crisis in N.’s scheme 
had now arrived, retreat w'ould have 
been daiigerous, and at the council of 
war held at Le,s6gno on the 21st it was 
determined to renew the attack of the 
enemy's position oil the following day. 
Colli, however, desired to gain lime 
to concentrate with Beaulieu ; he there- 
fore determined not to await attack, 
but to fall back on Mondovi and, 
united with the Austrians, to meet 'the 
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enemy Aviih greater chances of success. 
The French met with no opposition, 
crossed the Cassaglin and descended 
into* the plains of the Ellci'o, where 
CoHi’s rear-guard was overtaken and 
routed at Viro. He had not time to 
take up a position, but had fixed upon 
one when his main body was vigor- 
ously attacked, and he retired upon 
Fossano with a loss of about i,ooo 
men and 8 guns. The main object of 
N.’s operations had been fully gained : 
the Allies had been bcparalcd, and 
Colli’s retreat was divergent from that 
of Beaulieu. Overture.s of peace were 
made by the Sardinian Government, 
and negotiations from Turin re.sullcd 
in the withdrawal of Sardinia from the 
alliance. A separate peace was con- 
eluded with Sardinia: Kellerman and 
the Army of the Alps were now free 
from all' immediate danger of attack, 
and the retiral of the Austrians greatly 
enhanced the French position in Italy. 

By 7 May 1796 Beaulieu was in a 
posTtion along the Sesia. On the lotb 
H. forced the passage of the Adda at 
Lodi, and the Austrians retired behind 
the Mincio. Beaulieu retreated into 
the Tyrol, and Mantua was besieged. 
The early part of ]une was occupied 
in securing the neutrality of Naples, 
Tuscany, and the Papal States, and on 
the agthj the citadel of IMilan surren- 
dered. In the following month Beau- 
lieu was superseded by Wurmser, who 
heg'an operations on 29 July, and 
divided his forces into two portions, 
one under his ow'n leadership and the 
other under that of Quasdanovitch, 
.separated by Lake Garda. N. took 
advantage of the .subdivusion, raised 
the siege of Mantua, and on the 3tst 
drove the Austrians out of Sale. The 
same day Wurmser entered Mantua, 
and on s Aug. advanced to Castig- 
lionc. On the 3rd French victories 
occurred simultancou-sly at Lonato and 
Castiglione, followed by the retreat of 
the Austrians into the Tyrol. Lauer 
was dispatched as chief of staff of tlie 
Austrian Army, and by his advice a 
strong force was left in the mountains 
at the head of Lake Garda, while the 
main arnty was moved up the valley 
of the Brenta an Bassano for Legnago 
and Mantua. On 2 .Sept, N, defeated 
a covering force at Roveredo, occu- 
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pied 7 ’rcnto, and followed Wiirmser 
down the valley of the Brenta, defeated 
him in a scries of combats, finally 
drove him into Mantua, and once more 
set sicg'c to that city. The Austrian 
Army rvas again reinforced, and 
placed under tlie supicme command of 
General Alvinzi. N. confronted the 
main army advancing from Gorizza in 
Friuli, while AMubolis laced that under 
Davidovitch in the mountain passes of 
the Avisio and Upper Adig-e. Vaubois 
received a check at Galliano, and 
finally retired on the 8th and 9th to 
Rivoli and its neighbourhood. Alvinzi 
had taken up a position on the Brenta 
on Nov. Two days after saw severe 
fighting' in that neighbourhood, by 
which tho French were connpclled to 
retreat to Verona, but they advanced 
again on the nth, fought an indecisive 
battle at Caldiero* on the 12th, and once 
more retreated to Verona, Their po.si- 
tiou was noiw extremely critical, and 
the army on the Adig-e was reinforced 
at tlie expense of that before Maolnn. 
N., recognizing- the critical nature of 
things, resolved to cut the commurii- 
catioin of Alvinzi with the Taglianicnto. 
On the lijth he threw the divisions of 
Massena and Aug-ercau across the 
Adig-e, but on the follovting day they 
rccrossed the river at Ronco. Then 
ensued a three days' battle at Porcil 
and Areola, on each evening of which 
N. retired behind the .Adig-e. On the 
17th, however, he succeeded in inflict- 
ing a defeat upon Alvinzi, who re- 
treated behind the Brenta. N. then 
left his cavalry to pursue Alvinzi, and 
drove the Au.strian force.s into the 
Tyrol. The end of the year was occu- 
pied by severe pressure upon. Mantua, 
but the reorganized Austnian Army 
advanced on 7 Jan. 1797, throwing 
out a force to* Padua, rvhile the re- 
mainder moved from Bassano. On the 
14th of the month the .Austrians were 
defeated at Rivoli and retreated behind 
the Drave, and on the i6th Provera 
was defeated at La Favorita, near 
Mantua — a sortie from the garrison 
of which was at the same time re- 
pulsed. On 3 Feb. Mantua capitu- 
lated. 

The disorganized Army of Italy was* 
taken in command during the early 
part of Feb. by the Archduke Charles 
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of Austria (q.v.). The population of 
the TyroJ was roused to action, and 
the adi anced posts of the army mor'cd 
forward to the Piave. Joiibert was 
watching the Tyrol on the Frenah side, 
and his orders were to clear out all 
hostile forces and join N. in the valley 
of the Drave. On lo March the 
French advanced and fought a scries 
of battles ; a decisive result was gained 
on the ir)th-2isl in the battles near 
the Tagliamento. On the 28th the 
French Army, with the exception of 
Joubert’s forces, was concentrated on 
the Drave. On 18 April 1797 the pre- 
liminaries of peace w'ere signed at Leo- 
ben, which formed the basis for the 
treaty of Campo Formio, which was 
signed on 17 Oct. of the same year, 
and N. returned to Paris in Nov, 

During- the remainder of 1797 and 
the whole of 1798 no events of military 
importance took place in Italy except 
an unimportant campaign between 
Neapolitan troops under Mack and 
the French under Championnet, which 
lesiiltcd in the capture of Naples early 
in the following year; but the close 
of 1798 saw' the lormalion of the 
Second Coalition, when Russia and 
Turkey made common cause with 
Great Britain and the German peoples 
ag'ainst France. 

In 1799 the French Republic made 
tile passage of Russian troops into 
the Empire a casus bell!, and de- 
clared war on 12 March. An Aus- 
trian army, commanded by Melas, 
was opposed by the French general 
Scherer. Fig'hting along- the Adige 
resulted on 26 March in a French 
defeat. On 5 April another French 
defeat at Magnano %vas followed by 
a retreat behind the Mincio. On the 
15th of the mondi Suvarov arrived 
with a large Russian reinforcement, 
and assumed command on the 26th. 
After the battle of Cassano the French 
retreated, and Moreau was appointed 
general of the army. About the middle 
of May the Army of N aples, now under 
Macdonald, moved by Bologna to unite 
with Moreau, and effected a junction 
wdth him on 14 June. Macdonald was 
defeated on the Trebbla on 19 June, 
and retreated into Tuscany. On the 
20th Moreau attacked the detachment 
under Bellegarde at San Giuliano, but 
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W'as finally obliged toi letreat to the 
Genoa coast, where he was joined by 
what xvas left of Macdonald's army on 
17 July. On 9 Aug. the battle of 
Novi was fought, in which Joubert 
was killed. Moreau led the army to 
the mountain passes over Genoa, and 
then left to take up the command of 
the Army of the Rhine — Championnet 
being- appointed to the command ol 
the armies of the Alps and Italy, On 
4 Nov. the Battle of Genoa was 
fought, in which Championnet was 
defeated. Italy and the French 
armies therein were now much in the 
same position as when N. was first 
appointed to their command. 

By Se.pt. 1799 the Allies may be said 
to. have been almost in full occupation 
of Italy. Suvarov had entered Swit- 
zerland by the St. Gothard pass in. 
Aug., and by doing so. he was forced 
into a policy of retreat by Massena, 
and evacimted Switzerland with his 
armies at the end of Oct., returning 
to Russia. Massena t'hus held Swit- 
zerland. By this time N. had been 
appointed First Consul. 

On the departure of Suvarov, 
Melas had as.sumed the conduct of 
operations in Italy. I-Ie had gone 
to -wdnter quarters in Piedmont and 
Lom'bardy, throwing advanced posts 
into the Northern Apennines, where 
he confronted Mas.s^iia, who, with the 
remnants of the once formidable Army 
of Italy, held the mountains and passes 
betvsmen Genoa and Nice, Melas was 
supposed lo be -working in concert 
with Kray, who- was in command of 
the Army of the Danube, but com- 
munication between them was inter- 
rupted by the French occupation of 
Switzerland, .so that it was almost 
impossible for them to keep in touch 
with one another. The first movement 
that should have been attempted was 
certainly a frontal attack upon Swit- 
zerland from the side of the Tyrol, 
but one failure had been sufficient for 
the Aulic Council, which did not desire 
a second ta.ste of mountain warfare. 
This neglect of Switzerland in the 
Allied plan of operations has beep 
most severely censured, but St did not 
partake of the nature of awtdent, and 
there is every proof that the, Aulic 
Council considered it less d^mgerous 
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to neg^lect Switzerland in the circum- 
stances than to attack it. Ag-ain, a 
single vigorous effort launched against 
Wassena would theoretically sever his 
extended line and destroy his com- 
munication with the French Ironticr. 
The importance of the Allied co-opera- 
tion with the British fleet received due 
recognition ; indeed, upon it hinged 
the entire success of the plan of cam- 
paign. It was thought that a British 
force mig'ht be landed between Toulon 
and the mouth of the Var, where by 
the line of that river it would be taken 
in reverse and the .scene of the war 
transferred to French territory. The 
First Consul would thus be forced to 
concentrate his attention towards the 
south, and his reinforcements would 
necessarily be turned to stem this 
invasion, whereby Moreau’s action on 
the Rhine would be paralysed, and the 
Austrian general, Kray, be left free 
to enter Switzerland or France, as 
might bo approved by circumstances. 
The French, Army of Liguria num- 
bered about 36,000 men, of which 
30,000 were available for the defence 
of Genoa and of the Riviera generally. 
It was divided into three corps, the 
right being- commanded by Soult, the 
centre by Sudiet, and the left by Thur- 
reaud, which, numbered re.spectively 
18,000, 12,000 and 6,000 troops. The 
first two of these were divided into 
three divisions. With 30,000 men, 
therefore, Massdna occupied a line 
nearly eighty miles in extent from 
Tenda to Genoa, running nearly 
parallel to the sea, which was im- 
mediately in its rear, and was then 
closely watched by a British squad- 
ron under Lord Keith. Communica- 
tion with France must either be 
effected from the extreme left of 
the position, or he altogether aban- 
doned, The neighbourhood was 
sterile, sparsely occupied and offered 
no means of subsistence, and Genoa 
wa.s provisioned for a few weeks 
only. Add to that that Mass^ua was 
confronted in the northern slopes of 
the Apennines by an adversary three 
limes stronger ilian himself, and it 
will be seen that his prospects were 
indeed gloomy. "N. had laid the 
greatest stress upon the preservation 
of Genoa. It protected the French 
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frontiers, and fiom it advantageou.s 
operations might be made. Here, il 
anywhere, Massena might discover a 
solution to the extremely difficult 
problem which had been .set him. 
The Austrian Army of Italy presented 
quite a formidable front. Melas relied 
upon a rapid and secret ccmcentration 
in tlie early spring to enable him to 
strike where a blow would be least 
expected. He had been largely rein- 
forced during tlic winter months, and 
the entire forces at his command 
,'ilrcady amounted to 110,000 men of 
all arms. His three corps weie 
co^mmanded by Kaini, with 27,000 
men, Melas, whO' led the centre, witli 
43,000, and Ott, who comratinded the 
left, with 15,000 ; and there were other 
divisions in Lombardy, Venetia and 
Tu.scany which are not included in this 
estimate. Towards tire end of March 
1800 Melas drew in his detachments 
upon Acqui, and concentrated against 
the centre of Massena’s line. At the 
beginning of April Melas took the 
direct offensive against Massena. On 
the 8tli his right wing dislodged the 
French from Mont Ccni.s, and on 
the 25111 Massena was reported by 
Bcrthier as being seriously attacked. 
N., convinced that Massdna’s army 
was closely pressed, ordered Berthier 
to march with 40,000 men at o<nce by 
way of the St. Bernard pass. Berthier 
replied that he had only 25,000 effect- 
ive tronp.s, but those he had were .sent 
forward without supplies or proper 
equipment. At the beginning of May 
Massena had been shut up with his 
right wing in Genoa, and Suchet with 
the left wing ddiven back to Ihe Var, 
but Moreau had secured a success at 
Stokach, and N.’s Army of Reserve 
had begun to move to Geneva. N.’s 
plan no'W was that Massena should 
resist as long as he could. Suchcl 
w'as to resume the offensive tow'ards 
Turin, the Army of Reserve was to 
pass the Alps and to enter Pied- 
mont, and the Army of the Rhine 
to send a detachment into Italy by 
St. Gothard. On 6 May 1800 N. 
left Paris for Geneva, where the 
Army of Reserve was assembled, 
and here he decided to pass into 
Italy by the Great St. Bernard route. 


His troops had a dreadful experience, 
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and were forced to di'aw tlieir artillery to the Adda. Lannes by this time had 
in sledges. Ivlelas had had no other reached Pavia, where he seized large 
campaigning- idea before him than that stores of provisions and equipment, 
of which the Rir-icra was an objective, N. had now barred one of the two 
and now felt somewhat nervous as to main lines of retreat open to the 
the dispositions in his rear. But the Austrians. 

French were not having- things all By this time IVlelas had scattered 
their own way, for the small fortress his forces considerably. He had 
of Bard almost completely stopped been baffled in Piedmont and on the 
their advance for three days, thus Riviera through Massena’s dogged 

robbing- it of much of its character of tactics and Suchet’s defence of the 
surprise. Most of the artillery, too, Var, and he had -rv eakened his large 
had had to be left behind, as it was army by throwing- out very long lines 
impo.ssible to convey it by the paths of conimnnication. He had also 
by which the French avoided the fort- thrown out many detachments to 
ress of Bard: indeed, such of it as watch the Alpine vallejs on his right 

they were able tO' bring- with them rear ; one of these had been consider- 

had to be smuggled by night through ably damag-ed by Lannes at Chivasso, 
the streets of that town. Thus in and the other under Wukassowich, as 
May the Army of Italy under Mas- we have seen, was driven eastwards, 

sena was shut up in Genoa, ivith He also found it necessary to suppo-rt 

starvation staring it in the face and Ott before Genoa, and Elsnitz on the 
surrounded by a hostile population. Var, and learning of Lannes’s advance 
Suchet was defending Nice and the on Chivasso and of the presence of the 
Var. The Atmy of Reserve had French artillery west of Turin, which 
reached the border of the Italian force was being brought to Milan by 
plains, but it consisted of four weak a safe and circuitous route, he con- 
corps only. The necessity for haste eluded that the force which convoyed 
ivas ever before N.'s mind, but the this represented the main body of the 
appalling nature of the route by which Army of Reserve, for he had greatly 
he was forced to convoy his men and underrated that army. Lannes’s move 
artillery militated greatly against his towards Pavia Mela.s construed as a 
plans. retreat, and, martialling such men as 

N. now resolved to march on Milan ; he could lay hands on at Turin, 
this plan practically abandoned Genoa he prepared to cut off Uie retreat of 
to iit.s fate. Fie afterwards said at the French on Ivrea, thinking that 
St. Flelena that by advancing directly Wukassowich held them in front ; 
on Turin he would have “ risked a but, learning' of the arrival oC Mon- 
battle against equal forces without an cey in Italy and of Wukassowich’s 
assured line of retreat, Bard being retreat on Brescia, he promptly de- 
still uncaptured.” He appeared to cideci to give up this scheme and to 
think that he would have been merely concentrate at Alessandria, thinking 
assisting the enemy by marching on that he would easily break through 
Genoa, as tliey would have concentrated the numerous small columns of which 
at Alessandria. This, however, does he believed the Army of Reserve to 
not seem clear from a strategic point consist, and which now threatened io 
of view. His immediate purpose was bar his retreat. Communication, how- 
to reapemhlc an army of reserve in ever, he found a tedious matter, and 
the neighbourhood of Milan, and this by the time that his orders had reached 
he effected in the beginning of June, his variou.s commanders and they had 
Lannes guarded the right flank of the been obeyed, or tlie reverse, he found 
army, and the main body, headed by himself entirely shut in, and nothing 
Murat, advanced on Milan by way of remained for him but to hack his way 
Magenta, forcing the passage of the through with the men he was assemh’ 
Ticino on 31 May. On 2 June Murat liltg about Alessandria, 
occupied Milan, to he followed the On 5 June Murat mowed ofl. Pia- 
same day by the headquarters. The cenza, and, storming ths bridgehead 
Austrians udder Wukassowich retired there, sent on Duhesme with dhe d 
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his divisions towards Gretna. Tire successive positions, and tihe combat 

advance portions of Moncey’s corps culminated in a fierce engagement 

approached Milan, and Berthier sent in the neigh, bourhood of Montebello 

Victor to support Lanncs and Mural. itself. fhe french numbered 13,000 

The Austrians attacked the French and the Austrians 14,000, :ind_ the 

artillery train, which was checked, former lost 2,500 to the Austrians’ 

and on the 6th Launes encountered 3 )Ooo killed and 1,500 taken prisoner, 

and defeated O’Reilly’s column of N. now directed Du-hesme’s corps to 

San Cipriano, thus barring the main return to Piacenza Lo join the main 

route from Alessandria to Parma. body, while Moncey was to g'uard 

Murat could not cross the river at the line of the TicinO'. The main 

Piacenza as the bridge there had body lay between Piacenza and 

been cut by the retreating- garrison. Montebello, flanked' by a strong 

Duhesme succeeded in pushing- bade guard at Pavia on the right. N. 

Wukassowidh, and two divisions of trusted to a junction between Ma.s- 

Ihe Arni)' of Reserve rverc sent to- sdna and Suchet to crush Melas 

wards Lannes’s point of crossing, as against t'he Army of^ Reserve. He 

-Murat had not yet succeeded in was not very certain as to the 

gaining Piacenza. The ariny passed ability of this latter body to stem 

over the river, division by division. the torrent ; and the orders of the 

Elsnitz retreated before Suchet and 9th to the main body seem to point 

Melas had left Turin for Alessandria. to an attempt In' concentrate it to- 

He was also gathering up his forces wards Casteggio in view of a pos- 

to recover bis communications. Con- sible decisive conflict at that point, 

cenlration now became an absolute N. wms certain that Melas would 

necessity to N., and the goal of his attack him on the .side of Slradella, 

efforts was expressed in the words In case the Austrian general failed in 

“twenty thousand men at Slradella,’’ this design, N. made arrangements to 

with which view-point the campaign check his retreat in the neighbourhood 

entered on a new phase. of Serravalle, south of Novi, but he 

On 8 June Lannes and Victor seems, on the whole, to have been 

crossed the river, and connexion labouring under great uncertainty as 

■was established between Lannes and to what Mela.s would really attempt. 

Murat. The army now lay between the On the nth he ordered the main body 

Alps, the Apennines, and the Ticino, to advance to the Scrivia, directing 

and it was important that its practically his whole forces to this 

various components should be linked point. He strained every nerve to 

and systematized. In some parts bring up more men and dispo.se them 

very small forces were holding' im- in such a manner that Melas could 

portant positions; and, indeed, Melas not find a retreat in Genoa should he 

could eas^ily have broken through attempt to do so. On the 12 th Ihe 

Moncey’s outposts around Milan had army moved towards the Scrivia, 

he wished, The position of the main Lannes taking up hi.s position at 

body at Slradella, however, was well Castelnuovo, Desaix at Pontecurone, 

chosen, for there was not sufficient Victor at Tortona along with Murat, 

room for the disposition of such wdiiLst Lapoype was hastening to join 

forces as Melas could bring ag-alnst Desaix. These forces in all numbered 

it. Lannes -was sent forward with only about 28,000 men, as it had been 

an advance-guard on the right of foujid impossible to bring up the divi- 

Voghera. N. was hoping that Melas sions of Moncey, Duhesme and others, 

could not assemble 20,000 men at It .seemed impossible to get into touch, 

Alessandria before 12 June, and he with the enemy. Whether he was 

had _told Lannes that he could not still in Alessandria, or marching to 

possibly encounter more than 10,000 Genoa lo secure the countenance of 

men on. this road. Lannes, coming the British fleet, were o,pen questions, 

into collision with the Austrians, On the 13th Murat, Lannes, and Vic- 

fought the Battle of Montebello on tor entered the plain of Marengo, dis- 

the 9th, drove them from several possessed the Austrian rear-guard of 
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several villag'cs there, and established at Alessandria, leaving- Zacli, his chiei 

ihemselves lor the uig'ht within a of staff, to conduct what he cons idcied 

mile of the fortress. Meanwhile, would sooner or later resolve itself 

dining the nig'lit, N. sent out Desaix’s into a pursuit. 

three divisions at Pontccurone in dif- Few. events in military history 
ferent directions for the puipose of savour more of the dramatic tlian 

finding and holding Melas, wherever that which now took place. Boudet’s 

he had gone. This left N. with only division of Desaix’s corps received at 

21,000 men, and in the forenoon of one o’clock the message, “Return, in 

the i^th the whole of Melas’s army, the name of God,” and between four 

upwards of i)o,ooo .strong, moved out and five o’clock, after a forced 

of Alessandria and debouched into the march, headed by Desaix in person, 
plain of Mareng-o. debouahed on the battlcfieid. Moving- 

When the armies came into contact along the main road from Tortona 
an energetic resistance wa.s offered to to Alessandria, it closed tlie line of 
the Austrian attack, which was some- Lannes and Victor, Zach was busy 

what delayed by the circumstance that arranging the pursuit, whilst N. and 

ere it could be ded.sively launched the Desaix, under fire, arranged a new 

river Bormida had to be crossed. plan of attack. Marmont, with 

When this was effected it was divided eig-hteen guns, was sent into action 

into two column.s, which advanced one on the right of the road, rcpljing- 

by tlie main road on Marengo and the to the fire of the Austiian guns and 

other on Caste] Co riolo'. The first was checking- their outpo.sts. Desaix’s in- 

led by Melas, and consisted of 20,000 fantry, with the remains of Lanncs’.s 

men, and this was directed at Victor’s and Victor’s corps, was stationed 

column, about 10,000 strong. Every behind the artillery, while on Lannes's 

foot of ground was disputed by the right was Monnier with the Consular 

French, who actually forced the Au.s- Guard and 400 men of Kellermann’s 

trian right to. deploy, and kept them cavalry brigade. At live o’clock 
at bay for a couple of hours before Desaix threw himself against Uie 
they reached the brook at Fontanone. Austrians’ main column. In Uie 
Victor’s men found themselves short attack he fell, but so fierce was the 
of ammunition, and had to retire for onset of his new troop.s that the 
some distance, but the retreat was an leading Austrians were driven back 
orderly one. They abandoned several upon their supports., and at the 
guns, however. The second Austrian psychological moment Keilcrmann, with 
column was led by Ott, who coo- his 400 cavalrymen, charged. They 
fronted Lannes, the Austrian force cut their way through the column, 
numbering 7,500 to the French 4,000. taking it completely by surprise. 
Lannes was also forced to retire with Zach was made prisoner along with 
considerable losses, and N., convinced some 2,000 men, and Kellermann, not 
that he now had to deal with Mela.s’s content with his success, flung him- 
entire army, dispatched staff officers self upon the Austrian cavalry, which 
to bring back his detachments, and seemed too astonished (o offer much 
threw out his rcsen'es under Monnier resistance. A great wave of military 
to support Lannes and Victor. Mon- passion surged along the French 
nier’s men chaiged impetuously and line, which grew'- greater as they 
drove the Austrians out of Castel discerned that panic had seized the 
Ceriolo, which they had taken from Austrian army. Lannes, Victor, and 
Lannes, but a fierce Anstrian attack Monnier pushed the Austrians back 
was launched on the place, tuid it was on Marengo, where a few battalions 
retaken. The French forces by three made a resolute stand. Next day a 
o’clock were disposed on the right and convention was agreed to between the 
left of San Gluliano in a shaken line : leaders, by^ which all Italy up lb the 
they hoped to pro-loiig the struggle till river Mincra was evacuated by thp 
nightfall permitted them to retreat. Austrians. In this battle, lost and 
Melas, fully convinced that the battle won within ap hour, and which has 
was won, returned to his headguai-ter.9 few parallels in history, the French 
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lost aboiiL ^,000 men and the Austrkins 
9,500. 

Kiay had been worried at Stokaeb 
by Moieau. After his defeat he re- 
tired to Ulm, wliere he i eorf^anizert 
ihis scattcied troops, but was un- 
able to repel Moreau’s advance, the 
French leader scoring several suc- 
cessc', notably that of Hochstadl. 
Kray, ah aid of being- surrounded, 
retired and retreated over the Inn, 
where an armistice forbade Moreau 
following- him up. Peace did not 
result fi-orn this measure, however, 
and the war was resumed both in 
Italy ar-rd in Germany. The Army of 
Italy was anralg-amated with the Army 
of Reserve and placed under the com- 
mand of Massena, but this was again 
subdivided, so tliat one i>orlion of it 
under Brune faced the Austrians on 
the Mincio, while the remainder under 
Murat attempted to rc-cstatolish French 
influence in Italy. Sporadic successes 
were scored by the first-mentioned 
army — one noteworthy instance of 
which was the feat of Macdonald in 
negotiating- the SplCigen pass and de- 
scending on the plains below, to the 
discomfitui-c of llie Austrians. The 
revolutionaiy war in Italy came to 
an end with the an-nistice of Styer 
{25 Dec. 1800) and the treaty of 
Luneville (g Feb. 1801), but the 
respite offered by these measures was 
brief, and Euro[>e was shortly after- 
wards to be plunged into a conflict 
more dire, and on a g-reatly extended 
scale. 

J 

denst, Battle of.— This battle was 
won by swift concentration and the bold 
occupation of a commanding posh ion, 
under cover of darkness, upon the 
Tandgrafcnberg, which rises above 
the town of Jena and also dominates 
the plateau where Flohenlohe and his 
7o,<^_ Prussians were encamped. 
Believing himself secure, the Prus- 
sian leader kept an insuffioient guard, 
and N. was thus enabled to pack his 
troops upon the narrow plateau and 
place his artillery advantageously. 
Meanwhile Soult and Augereau took 
tip pcisitions lf> fhe right and left 
respectively. In the morning (14 Oct. 


1806) the French atlackctl. Hoheii- 
lohe’s men [ought bravely, but they 
were not only outnumbered hut had 
been outgenerallcd, and by the time 
the crisis came N. had disposed of 
two-third-- of their aimy. At this 
critical moment N. launched his 
guards and cavtilry against the foe 
and completed the victory. In tiheii 
flight the Prussians fell in with 
another beaten army. See Auers iadt. 

ilena, Camfsaigri of ( 1806 ).— The 
violation of the territory of Ans- 
pach during the Austerlitz campaign 
had aroused Prussia to anger. She 
speedily mobilized and sent Haug- 
witz to N.’s headquarters to demand 
an explanation. But N. put him off 
on the plea ol busines.s till Austerlitz 
was won, and he returned evidently 
satisfied that the French intended 
no miscihief. The Prussian Army 
demobilized. At this time, although 
memories of the prestige of Fred- 
erick the Great .still lingered in the 
Prussian ranks, the lessons of modern 
warfare liad by no mcan.s been assimi- 
laled by the staff and higher com- 
manders, who, though highly trained, 
lacked a leader. Again, the Prussian 
Army totalled only 110,000 men; it 
was in public disfavour, and was, 
indeed, almost as much a caste army 
as that of Austria. 

N., assured that he could not reap 
the Iruits of his Austrian victories 
until he had crippled Prussia, sat 
down to elaborate a strenuous cam- 
paign against the north German state. 
With the utmost skill ho soi disposed 
the troops fresh fix>m their Austrian 
conquests in south Germany that a 
series of forced marche.s would suffice 
to concentrate them upon imporlant 
strateg'ic points. He permitted his 
army a long rest throughout the 
sxtmmer in the fruitful south Ger- 
man country, and it was not until 
the beginning of Oct. that Soult, 
Ney, Davout, Lannes, and Augereau 
received marching orders. The key- 
note of the campaign lay in its 
initial surprise, and to this end all 
the cavalry were kept in rear of the 
first infantry columns, which were 
ordered to advance at a given .signal 
■tn dense masses, in order to crush the 
outposts and so check and overwhelm 
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those advancing- columns whicli de- 
pended upon outpost resistance until 
they came up with the Frcndi. The 
Prussians had stretched their columns 
m line along- the road leading from 
Mainz to Dresden. 

The frontier "was 
lined with outposts, 
and at points along 
the road mentioned 
the Prussian corps 
leaders were 
stationed. They had 
intended an offen.sivc 
movement into Fran- 
conia, and, indeed, 
had commenced con- 
centration about 
Weimar, Jena, and 
Naumburg, when the 
French burst upon 
them from the 
Thuringian forests, 
swept a w a y their 
outposts like straw’s, 
and advanced xvilh 
astonishing rapidity. 

N. wa.s, however, 
ignorant of the 
whereabouts of tlic 
bulk of the Prus.sian 
Army ; Indeed, so an- 
xious was he regard- 
ing this, and so little 
information did he 
receive from his 
cavalry on the point, 
that he offered a re- 
ward of 6,000 franc, s 
to be enlightened re- 
garding the Prussian 
point of concentra- 
tion. Murat, Berna- 
dotte, and Davout 
were sent forward to 
N aum burg, Lannes 
and Auger can to 
Jena, and Soult to 
Gera. Had the 
Prussians concen- 
trated their 120,000 
against Larmes and 
Augereau, Soult could not have come 
to their assistance until, in all prob- 
ability, it was too late to save them; 
but they were ill-informed and slow in 
their movements and dispositions, and 
spent most of their time in pedantic staff 


discussions. The men were starving 
and were suffering badly from nerves 
consequent upon the defeat of the 
outposts. Indeed, on one occasion 
a panic broke out at Jena which it 


required all the addrc.ss of Flohen- 
lohe to stem. The Saxon contingent 
threatened to withdraw unless propbriy 
provisioned. Goethe, the poet, was -at' 
that time commissary at W,esmar,,and 
to him appeals were made for pro- 
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vi&ions and fuel ; but, probably wrapped 
in the bliss of artistry, he ig-nored the 
message, and his wretched country- 
men spent the night shivei ing over 
the cold ashes of their firelcss 
bivouacs. 

Early on the morning of 13 Oct. 
repoits began to come in regarding 
the Pru.ssian dispositions. In.struc- 
tions were forwarded to Davout to 
tLiin westward from Natimiburg to- 
uards Kosen, and to bring Berna- 
dette with him if in touch, with him. 
N. seems to have considered, how- 
ever, Unit Bernadotte was already on 
his way to Dornburg. But he wms 
with Davout, and from the terms of 
the Emperor’s dispatch he thought he 
had missed an order instriicllng him 
to proceed to Dornburg. Fearful of 
the conscqucnce.s, he attempted to 
conceal what he thought his mistake 
by pushing on towards Dornburg', 
with the result that hi.s corps wms 
lost to the Emperor when it was 
most required. 

Lannes occupied Jena, and, having 
come into touch with Prussian troops 
to the noith, asked for instructions. 
For answer the Emperor pushed for- 
ward, reached Jena in the afternoon, 
and proceeded to reconnoitre. His 
view was restricted, however. The 
Prussians were about to move to the 
attack when von Massenbach, a mem- 
ber of the headquarters staff, arrived 
and, claiming to speak in the name 
of the King and commander-in-chief, 
induced Hohenlohe to return to camp. 
N., concluding that the entire Prus- 
sian Army was on his front, issued 
orders for the entire grande armee to 
concentrate on Jena. But the Prus- 
sians, doubting the safety of their 
line of retreat on Berlin, retired to- 
wards the river Unstrutt and Eck- 
hardtsberge, leaving Hohenlohe and 
Riichel to act as rear-guard. There- 
fore, on the afternoon of the 13th they 
were encamped in that position. 

On the early morning of 14 Oct. 
1806 over 60,000 Frenchmen stood on 
the narrow plateau which crowns the 
Landgrafenberg. Ltiddly for them, 
they were hidden by a dense fog, 
otherwise they would have presented 
a capital mark for the Prussian artil- 
lery’. I-Iohenlohe’s plan Was to drive 
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the French inlo the valley beneath 
their position, but he was ignorant of 
the numbers with whioh he had to 
deal. Through lack of space to 
nianeeuvre, he could only throw a few 
battalions forward, and these had tio 
wait until the fog cleared away some- 
what. They were met liy active and 
determined resistance on the part of 
the French skirmishers, who drove 
them back in confusion.' Between 
Lanclgrafenberg and the plateau of 
Jena is a narrow nerk — what might 
almost be dc.scribcd as a peninsula 
of rock — and across this the French 
poured in dense masses, occupying the 
plateau, whilst on either hand of them 
Soult and Augcreau scaled the heights 
to their assistance. The Prussians 
advanced as if on parade, and halted 
to fire, but tihey could not be induced 
to advance again, and the French, 
seeking the cover of hedges and build- 
ings, poured such galling fire upon 
their ranks that they soon fell into 
confusion. The French and Prussian 
artillerie.s were too well matched to 
render much assistance to their own 
infantry, while the Prussian cavalry 
charged in squadrons instead of in 
mass, and were ca.sily taken In 
detail. The Prussians were soon 
outnumbered and outflanked, but 
nevertheles.s they put up a sporadic 
resistance until 2 p.m., when the 

guards and cavalry were let loose 
upon them, and a sauve qui peut 
commenced. At this point Ruchcl’s 
division arrived and made a gallant 
attempt to cover the retreat, but the 
fugitives poured through their in- 
tervals and broke up their ranks, so 
that shortly they joined the g'eneral 
rout. By 4 p.m. the Prussian Army 
was in full flight. 

Faulty strategy was at the bottom 
of their failure, for although out- 
numbered their position permitted of 
the attainment of local superiority at 
nearly every point, and there were 
signs that the men and company 
officers Would have acquitted them- 
selves to much better purpose under 
more competent leadership. 

Davout had received orders to cross 
the Saale at Kbsen, and in doing so 
encountered the Prussian main army, 
headed by the King of Prussia in 
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person, while marching' from Aiier- 
stadt to^vards the Elbe. The. Frendh 
at once deployed and opened out in 
the Kosen defile and the plateau of 
Auer^tadt above it. The Prussians 
ucre so occupied in keeping step that 
the French had swung into line before 
they had tjdcen up a position. A des- 
perate strug'gle ensued, and by noon 
Davout’s torces were in a critical 
position, -whilst the Piussian guards, 
nuiTibeiing eighteen battalions, under 
Kaickreuth, -who had not y'et engaged 
them, stood fresh and unbroken. At 
the critical moment, however, the 
Duke of Brunswick was mortally 
viounded, and Schainhoist, the ohief 
of <'tatt, was engaged in another part 
of the field. Rumours of defeat at 
Jena began to reach the field, and 
Kaickreuth, learning of these, refused 
to attack with his eighteen battalions 
■without a direct order from the com- 
mander-in-ohief, alleg'ing that it was 
his duty to cover the retieat, and that 
he was responsible to the King for the 
guaids corps. A determined cavalry 
charge would ceitrunly have saved the 
day, but the Lipops of the mounted 
arm had been scattered among the 
infantry commands, and as they were 
unaccustomed to charge in mass it 
was found impossible for them to 
attack. 

A retreat was therefore commenced 
by Order of Scharnhorst. The French, 
practically broken, were incapable of 
following up the enemy, Bernadotte 
arrived too late at Jena. During the 
night the Prussian retreat continued ; 
order among them was soon re-estab- 
lished, and they retired toAvards the 
mouth of the Elbe. They were, how- 
ever, in evil case. The pursuing 
French were hailed with outward 
pleasure by the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, who fed and 
attended to them whilst neglecting 
their own troops. On 26 Oct. 
Davout reached Berlin, where he was 
met by the corporation. Hohenlohe 
surrendered on the 28th to Murat, 
and Bliicher was pressed into Ltibeck. 
See Eylau and Friedland, Campaigns 
OF. 

•fenner. Dr., and Wapoleon.-- Dr. 
Jenner (1749-1823), the discoverer of 
vaccination, "v^as highly respected by 


N. ; and, as an instance of the esteem 
he accorded to men of science, the 
following episode is worthy of recoid ; 
A relative of Dr. Jenner, Dr, Wick- 
ham by name, became by some chance 
a prisoner of war, and was incar- 
cerated at Verdun. Hoping- to obtain 
Wickham’s release, Jenner sent a 
petition to the Emperor, wiho, meiely 
glancing at it, put it aside. Josephine, 
standing near, picked it up, and, see- 
ing the signature, realized who was. 
the petitioner. She drew N.’s atten- 
tion to the fact, and he immediately 
complied with the request, and Wick- 
ham was released. Further, N. made 
a point of lefiising Dr. Jenner no- 
thing, and subsequently whole lamilies 
of Eng-lish prisoners were set at liberty 
at his simple request. 

(JosepHme, The Empress <1763- 
1814 ). ~ Marie-Rose Josephine Tas- 
cher de la Pagerie, first married to 
.Mexaudre de Beauharnais (q.'U.)) 
secondly to Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
born on 23 June 1763 in the island 
of Martinique, the daughter of Joseph 
Gaspard Tascher de la Pagerie 
and his wife Rose-Claire Desvergers 
de Sanois, both belonging, like the 
Beauharnais, to the lesser Orl^anais 
noblesse. Josephine (Geyette being 
her pet name) was the eldest of three 
daughters, the second sister, Catherine 
Desiree (1764-71), being first thought 
of as a bride for the young Vicomte 
de Beauharnais, a fever carrying' her 
off, however, before the matter was 
finally arranged. The third daughter, 
Marie Framboise (Manette), born in 
1767, was next preferred, but, dread- 
ing and refusing' to leave her home, 
Josephine was chosen. 

Josephine was educated at a convent 
at Port Royal, and appears, by some 
acco-unts, to have been accorded an 
unusual amount of liberty. Suffi- 
ciently weird, and by all accounts 
well supported, is the famous story 
of the prophecy uttered by an old 
negress of Martinique, who, seizing 
the hands of the young girl, fotetold 
her early marriage, her sudden -vridow- 
hood, and next her being crowned 
Queen of France : Thou shaft be 
greater yet less than Queen of 
France.” If this story be tiue it 
may well account for that superstl- 
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tiuus trail in Josephine so ol'ten 
remarked upon in later years. 

Josephine’s marriage was arranged 
hy her aunt, Mnie. de Renaudin, n<ie 
Tascher, who “occupied an equi\ocal 
position in the household of the Mar- 
quis de Beau'harnais ” and later be- 
came liis thiid wife. The Tascher and 
Beauharnais families had met wihen the 
latter was governor in Martinique, but 
at this period the marquis had returned 
to France. The preliminaries being 
at length .satisfactorily arranged, .'-he 
sailed for France, and landed there in 
the same year as N., then on bis way 
to Briennc. She was met at Havre 
by her fiance, and on 13 Dec. 1779 
they were married at Noisy-le-Grand. 
Accounts are conflicting as to the 
degi'ec of happiness enjoyed by 
Josephine and her husband, though 
Mme. de Remusat claimed to have 
read some letters of Beauharnais to 
ihis wife that expressed the most tender 
sentiments, letters that were carefully 
treasured by Josephine. Both were 
well received socially, Alexandre being 
one of the best dancers at court, while 
Josephine was petted by Marie An- 
toinette, being twice received by her 
at the Trianon, notwithstanding the 
fact tliat she had never been pre- 
sented in the usual manner. Whis- 
pers against Josephine’s conduct 
arou.sed the jealousy of Beauharnais, 
whilst he on his part openly and 
flagrantly followed his errant fancies. 
Their son Eugene {q.'V.) was horn in 
1781, Hortensc (q.D.) in 1783, By the 
time of the latter’s birth Beauharnai-s 
was in Martinique, whidier ihe had 
g'one to win glory in the great con- 
que.sts over the English promised by 
the Marquis de Boullh, the newly 
appohited governor of the island. 
While in Martinique the Vicorate fell 
under the influence of a creole, a 
woman older than himself, who had 
muchi to say regarding Josephine’s 
behaviour before she went to France. 
For some reason thi.s woman hated 
the Taschers, especially Josephine, 
and thi.s was her method of revenge. 
The intimation of his daughter’s birth 
Beauharnais utilized as ah opportunity 
for writing ^an abusive letter to his 
wife in which he recounted all be 
had heard against her, while declar- 


ing his determination 'On a complete 
.separation, and, further, disavowed 
the paternity of Ilortense. In Mar- 
tinique, Josephine’s father, u rathful 
.it his son-in-law’s conduct, te- 
pi cached him severely and olfered to 
take back hi.s d.aughler, whilst she in 
Paris (Nov. 1783), despairing of any 
healing of the breach, retired to the 
convent of Pantlemont, whose superior 
was the Princc.ss of Concld, whence 
she lodged a legal comphiint ag'ainst 
her husband. How far these charges 
against Josephine are founded on fact 
it is practically impossible to say, so 
conflicting are the statements; but 
.some details which are beyond doubt 
are illuminating, namely, that fifteen 
months later Alexandre amply apolo- 
gized for his letters, written, he said, 
under the influence of pas.sion ; that 
as to the paternity of Hortense, not 
only did he not persist in such an 
unjustifiable disclaimer, but assumed 
full rights a.s tO' the control of the 
child, and also tliat in the dispute the 
Beauharnai.s family t(x>k Josephine’s 
part. The legal proceedings resulted 
in a vindication of the wife, and a 
separation was formally arranged by 
March 1785, when she left the convent. 
I'he agreement was that Josephine wa.s 
to retain the custody of Hortense, also 
of Eugiinc until he reached the age 
of six, and, further, th.at Beauharnais 
was to allow his ivife a yeaidy income 
of 10,000 francs. This separation, It 
would .seem, was never cancelled 
or its provisions contravened, though 
a.sscrtions to' the contrary have been 
made, doubtless based on the fact that 
husband and wdfe corresponded on the 
subject of the children, that occasional 
meetings took place, and tbat 1>oth 
owned friends in common. It is 
thought that Jo<sephine, .after Ie,aving 
the convent, resided at the house of 
the Marquis dc Beauharnais at Fon- 
tainebleau. Three years now elap.se of 
whSch there is practically no' record, 
but doubtless it was at this period that 
Josephine’.s social education, whioh re- 
sulted ill .so exquisite a manner and 
charm, was begun. At Pantlemont she 
had made many desirable acquaint- 
ance.s who helped in preoi-sely this 
direction, and, further aided by her 
beauty and distinctive grace, she made 
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good her claim toi social recognition, 
whicli her husband’s neglect and treat- 
ment would otlierwise have discredited. 
Then in the summer of 1788 comes the 
journey back to Martinique with her 
daughter, the reasons for which are 
largely problematical, Bingham giving 
that of the death of her father and 
the need of looking after the paternal 
property. However this may be, she 
remained there for nearly three years, 
v.'hen the racial war broke out in Mar- 
tinique. A friend of the Beauihaxnais 
family, Durand de Braye, was in com- 
mand of the naval division in West 
Indian water.s, and oftered not only a 
refuge on bis .ship to the vicomtes.se 
but to take her back to France. This 
offer was gratefully accepted, and 
Josephine and her daughter set sail 
under tire from the forts, which were 
now in the hands of the negroes, and 
in Nov. 1790 were back again in Paris, 
settling at Fontainebleau. Her hus- 
band was now an important per.sonage 
under the revolutionary regime, one of 
the most influential members of the 
Assembly for a while, and necessarily 
his wife and children .shared in the re- 
flected glory. But, as was usual with 
careers at that time, his was short-lived, 
and after his lack of success as com- 
mander-in-ah!ef of the Army of the 
Rhine he was recalled and arrested. 
He was imprisoned in the Carmelites, 
where, little more than a month later", 
he was followed by Josephine, also a 
prisoner, pei'haps because of her efforts 
to obtain her husband's release. Fur- 
ther representations were made to the 
authorities on behalf of Beauharnais, 
hut after a perfunctory trial he w’as 
condemned to death, and suffered on 
23 July 1794, sending pathetic letters 
of farewell to his wife and children. 
The surroundings in which Josephine 
was now placed were sufFoiently ter- 
rible, the Carmelites having already- 
been made famous in the dreadful 
Sept, massacres, when nearly 8,000 
persons were slaughtered by the mob. 
Fear was only natural, and added to 
this was the anxiety for her family. 
The sufferings of Josephine and 
those in a similar position must have 
been intense. It is .said that some 
saved their lives by bartering their 
honour, and this has been alleged a.? 


the only possible reason of her escape. 
But her liberty was due to a cause 
which also meant freedom to many 
more. On the same day that Josephine 
learned ot her husband's fate she also 
received the intimation that .she was La 
be lemoved to the Conciergerie and 
thence to the guillotine. But four days 
later Robespierre fell, and Josephine 
was free. Being- practically wTthoul 
means, she and her children would 
have faicd ill but that “fanrily friends 
came to the rescue, clalims on the 
nation were advanced and admitted, 
loans solicited and obtained, while 
even dependants lent their savings.” 
In her prison Josephine was univens- 
ally beloved by reason of her kindness 
and sweetness of character. There she 
had made many friends, chief amongst 
thcuTi Mme. de Fontenay, Therise 
Cabarrus, who on her release became 
Mme. Tallien {q-v.), and through her 
the ci-devant Vicomtesse de Beau- 
harnaas was introduced to that hetero- 
geneous collection of individuals and 
interests which then constituted French 
society, and rival camps were soon 
fomieci which followed the fantastic 
fashions set by eaah. These two 
w'omen, both "friends” of Barras, a 
term used by many in its most in- 
vidious sense, were queens of the 
Paris that knew the Metveilleuses, the 
Incroyahles, the Jeiinesse dorie — the 
Paris that was then rejoicing over the 
fall of the Terrorists. Tliougli not .so 
beautiful as Mme. Tallien, Josephine, 
now an accomplished woman of the 
world, was more than her equal in 
grace arid oharra, qualities which she 
possessed to such a remarkable degree 
that not only friends but enemies have 
left eloquent testimony to the fact. 

Such was Josephine in the year 1795, 
when Napoleon Bonaparte rendered 
signal service to tHie French Govern- 
ment by scattering the malcontents of 
Paris on Vend6miaire (5 Oct. 1793) — 
a service which marked him out and 
brought him, to the front. Regarding* 
tire first meeting of these two famous 
personages, N. give.s the story of the 
boy Eugene and his visit to himself 
to beg his help in recovering his dead 
father’s sword. Thus Josephine met 
the man who was to bring afibut the 
startling fulfilment of tlidt prophwy bf 
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her girlhood. This story has been 
doubted, but, however they met, or 
whatever the cause, N. was from 
the first moment Josephine’s devoted 
admirer. No one uiho has read h'is 
letters written to her during that won- 
derful Italian campaign can doubt the 
fer\our and depth of hi.s passion for 
her, and in considering’ the emotional 
history of K. ’s life one cannot but 
belierc that in this love he reached 
the highest and best of his nature. 

The civil mairiage of N. and 
Josephine Look place on 9 March 1796 
before the mayor of the second ■ward 
of Paris. Already N. was preparing- 
for the Italian campaign, -working 
nig'ht and day, and therefore Josephine 
and her friends. Including’ Tallien and 
lawyer Calmelcl, had arrived some 
tinie 'before the bridegroom. The cere- 
mony had been arranged to take place 
bet-wcen eight and nine in the evening, 
but it was ten o’clock before N., hi.s 
aide-de-camp Lemarrois, and Barras 
appeared. The ceremony was then 
hurried through, and the marriage 
certificate contained several flagrant 
errors -which affected its validity. 
Josephine was thirty-three, N. twenty- 
seven yeans of age. This discrepancy 
was not apparent in the certificate, 
which records the age of each as 
twenty-eight. 

Two days later N. set out for Italy. 
In the fact that Josephine did not 
accompany him, but chose to stay 
behind in Paris, enjoying the round 
of social pleasure, many have found 
cause for blame, but reasons are not 
hard to seek -which made this arrange- 
ment desirable and advantageous. For 
one thing, it was as well in that time 
to have a friend at court if duty called 
one far afield. It was during this 
absence that N. wrote those impas- 
.sioned letters to his wife which Sainte- 
Beuve has said come near to being 
a national epic. From, contemporary 
evidence -R'e learn that Josephine re- 
fused to take them and their fervid 
declarations seriously, and Thibaudeau 
records that after reading one she 
smilingly said: “II est drblc, Bona- 
parte.” Not only this, but with, the 
ingrained sloth of the creole tempera- 
ment, she disliked letter-writing and 
rarely replied to her husband’s letters. 
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Also, devoted to Paris and its gaiety 
as she was, when he asked her to join 
him in Italy her reluctance was only 
too manliest and her excu.ses for delay 
mmicrou.s. Thai potent word “ if ’’ N 
irresistible at thi.s juncture, and man\ 
writers on the subject have rea.soned 
as follows : that if Jo'sephinc had but 
telurncd his love with greater fervour 
— if she had but devoted herself to 
his wishes and interests rather than 
to society and its pleasures — -then she 
herself had never been repudiated, 
however powerful N.’s ambitions, 
or never would have suffered the 
chagrin caused by ihi.s later infidelities. 

After various cxcinses and delays 
Josephine joined N., to his gi-eat joy, 
at Montebello, near Milan, in the early 
summer of 1797- There, as in Paris, 
her grace and tact vvmn the hearts of 
foe and friend alike, with the notable 
exception of her husband’.s family. 
N.’s mother, according tO' Lucien, 
“was dissatisfied with the marriage 
of her son the general with the ex- 
Marquise de Benuharnais, consider- 
ing her too O'ld and that she would 
not bear him children,” while the 
sisters from the first always reg-arded 
■her with jealousy and spite and a 
mark for their scandal-loving- tongues. 
'Whether Josephine gave cause for it 
or not at this time is a question which 
has never been satisfactorily answered, 
but, apart from this, the family’s be- 
haviour in many re.spects tried not only 
Josephine but N. himself. Tihe ran- 
cour and hatred against his wife never 
ceased till finally appeased by her 
divorce. 

In 1798-99, during the Egyptian 
campaign, scandal arose concerning 
Josephine’s relations with an officer, 
Hippolyte Charles (q.v.) by name, a 
scandal which, actual or imaginary, 
-W'as duly communicated to N., by 
Junot, it is said. His anger and 
despair are apparent in a letter to 
Josephine, and it is evident that he 
contemplated divorce, to the joy of 
his family. In the Charles affair as 
good a case can be made out in 
Josephine’s defence as that brought 
against her. One fact is also certain, 
that her good nature and kindness of 
heart wete not only taken advantage 
of but often vilely misrepresented. 
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Hearing of N.’s arrival in Fiance fiom 
Egypt, Josephine, accompanied by 
Louis Bonaparl-C, set out toi meet him, 
but the wrong route was chosen, and 
N. arrived to find an empty home, 
though a family chorus w'as soon deaf- 
ening his ears with tales of his wife’s 
That ’very e’vening, however, 
after Josephine's return, and through 
the unconscious pleadings of her chil- 
dren Eugene and Hortense, a lecon- 
ciliation was effected, much to the 
chagrin of the Bonaparles. There is 
no doubt that now Josephine loved her 
husband with all the strength, whether 
gicat or little, of her nature, wdiilc 
N., though she must always remain 
first with him, sought distraction else- 
w'here. This much granted, yet there 
existed between them many bonds of 
svmpalhy, and Josephine's power aver 
bet husband still counted for more 
than anyone cared to challenge. True 
to his prejudices, he never admitted 
her into political matters, yet in other 
directions ho often made use of her 
good sense and judgment. But this 
same judgment of hers saw only too 
clearly reason for anxiety in the grow- 
ing ambitions of N., a feeling which 
developed into a haunting fear. From 
the time he became First Consul, with 
powers over the choice of a successor, 
the idea of divorce was present, an 
idea which his family fostered to the 
best of their ability, always harping 
on the fact of Josephine’s childless- 
ness. That Josephine divined this 
only too w'ell is apparent in that 
pathetic W'ish of hers when, on the 
eve of coronation, she w'as married 
anew to N., this time with the rites 
of religion. Yet even in this there 
was an omission of one formality, the 
presence of the parish priest, which 
W'as duly noted. During this period 
the charges of frivolity, extravagance, 
and lack of seriousne.ss on certain 
occasions were repeatedly brought 
against the Empress, charges sup- 
ported by varying degrees of evidence. 
That her position was essentially a 
difficult one cannot be denied, con- 
stantly subjected as she was to the 
espionage and jealous insinuations of 
the Bonapartes, despite the fact that 
often she was the peacemaker between, 
them and N., and generally to their 


advantage. Thioug'hout her years of 
pow'cr a kindness towards all wms hei 
distinguishing characteristic, devoid as 
she was of malice or bitterness. When 
she could exert her influence on aflairs 
it was always on behalf of peace and 
moderation, the royalists and timigrei 
owing much to her. Once only did she 
tail, in the case of the Due d’Enghieii. 

At last, in i8op, driven by political 
and dynastic considerations, N. de- 
cided on a divorce. His desire toi an 
heir, and the impossibility ot his w'ife 
realizing that desire, were the reasons 
for divorce, and after the campaign of 
that year he announced the decision to 
Josephine. HeaiLbroken, .she pleaded 
against it, yet at length, “making the 
sacrifice for France,’’ she acquiesced, 
and at a family council, with the 
triumphant Bonapartes for ■audience, 
she read aloud, or tried to, hei agree- 
ment w'ith N.’s decision, to which 
she tremblingly affixed her signature. 
That her husband suitered greatly is 
undoubted, apart from the intense dis- 
like he had to breaking- with old asso- 
ciations and custom. 

The day after the family council 
Comte Lacepfede introduced the resolu- 
tions to the Senate. “ It is to-day 
that, more than ever before, the 
Emperor proves that he wishes to 
reign only to serve his subjects, and 
that the Empress has merited that 
posterity should associate her name 
with that of Napoleon.” The decrees 
of the Senatus-Consultus were: “(l) 
The marriage contracted between the 
Emperor Napoleon and tlie Empress 
Josephine is dissolved, (a) The Em- 
piess Josephine will retain the titles 
and rank of a crowned Empress-Queen. 
(3) Her jointure is fixed at an, annual 
revenue of £80,000 from the public 
treasury. (4) Every provision which 
may be made by the Emperor in favour 
of the Empress Josephine out of the 
fund of the civil list shall he obligatory 
on his successors,” (In addition to 
the above jointure N. also allowed 
her ;^4o,ooo a year from his own 
privy purse.) As wrell as the alwve 
decrees the Senate made separate 
addresses to N. and Josephine. 

Even in the midst of her suffering 
Josephine’s Judgment ranged Itself 
with N., and she urged on the Aus- 
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Irian alliance a< preferable to others 
for its political and moral values. 
Mme. cle j\Ietteinich, wife of the 
Austrian ambassador, wrilintj to her 
husband in Jan. of that year, ga\e 
a description of a visit she paid to 
-Malmaison, where both llorten-se and 
Eug-ene de Beauharnais sp<jke of their 
.A.ustrian sympathies, followed by 
Josephine, who said that she had been 
pleading with N. tliat his bride should 
be the Austrian archdudhess. 

Popular feeling- was not wholly with 
the Emperor. The army especially re- 
mained faithful to Josephine, notably 
veterans who rememibcrcd her in the 
Italian campaign. Laler, wlicii disaster 
was overwhelming- N., they traced it to 
the repudiation of Josephine. 

By his letters to Josephine written 
at this time it may be seen how much 
N. fell the separation. Always he 
•showed the g-rcatesl care and concern 
for her health and comfort, and more 
than once he went to consult her upon 
raatter.s in which he valued her tact 
and sen.se above all others. Rut, as 
the veterans said, N.’s star -was on 
the wane — good fortune .seemed to 
leave him with Josephine. 

So at Malmaison, with loyal friends 
and surrounded by her beloved flowers, 
the Empres.s spent her remaining years 
in dignified retirement. There she 
heard of N.hs marriage with Marie 
Louise, of the hirth of the King of 
Rome, of N.’.s disasters — foretold by 
the cards she consulted every night — 
of his abdication, of his exile to Elba, 
and if it had been po.ssible she would 
have been beside him there. The 
health of Josephine began to fail early 
in 1814, and she grew rapidly worse. 
It was at thiwS lime that William III. 
of Pni.ssia and the Emperor Alexander 
paid their visits at Malmaison, leaving 
it iiTipressed with the unfailing charm 
and sweetness of the Enrpress. Soon 
after, on 24 May 18x4, breathed 
her last. The news of her death 
reached N. at Elba, and, in his own 
words, “ it was one of the most acute 
griefs of that fatal year.” Again he 
visited Malmaison, during the fateful 
Hundred Daj's, before he left for 
Waterloo, and there he sale! of the 
woman to whom be had written those 
magnificent love-letters, -who had Sii- 


spired him to that wonderful campaign 
of 1796: “Pauvre Jotacphine. . . , 
She had her failings, but she would 
never have abandoned jne ” — at once 
'his great tribute to her .aid his damn- 
ing judgment on Marie Louise. 

Jouberthom, fVlacSa.me, nee Marie 
tie Bleschamps . — See BonapaR'IE, 
Marie Alexandrine Ciiarloiie 
Louise. 

Jourdam, Jean Baptiste, Count 
C 1762 - 1833 ).— French marshal; was 
born at Limoges on 29 April, 1762. 
Entering the army, he saw service in 
the Revolutionary wars, and was made 
general ol division in 1793, in which 
year he won a victory over the Aus- 
trians at Wattignies (16 Oct.). The 
victory of Fleurus (26 June 1794) fol- 
lowed, when he diove the Austrians 
back toi the Rhine. On n Oct. 1795 
he received a check at I-Iochsl, and in 
the following year he led the right 
wing of the army in the advance on 
Vienna. Succe.ssful at first, he was 
afterwards repeatedly defeated by the 
Archduke Charles, and forced to retire 
into civil life, when he devoted himself 
to politics. He was restored in 1799, 
hut suffered further defeat at the hands 
of the Archduke Charles, and again 
resigned his command. In 1800, his 
early opposition to the new regime 
having been overcome, he took service 
with N., and was made a marshal of 
France in 1804. In 1808, us military 
adviser to Joseph Bonaparte, he took 
part in the Peninsular War, and 
sustained defeat at Vittoria (1813). 
Peculiaily pliant, or peculiarly indif- 
ferent as to where he be.stoAved his 
allegiance, Jourdan at the first Re- 
.storration gave his adherence to the 
Bourbons, returned to N. during- the 
Hundred Days, and again during the 
second Restoration he became a Bour- 
bonist and was made a count and a 
peer of France. He died on 23 Nov. 
1833. 

Journalisitti- — Under the I'dgime 
of N. the liberty of the press was 
practically extinct, only a handful of 
carefully censored journals existing. 
The monstrous excesses of the re- 
volutionary press were succeeded by 
a period of such flatnes.s as has 
seldom been experienced In Gallic 
journalism, N. on cne occasion 
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stated that, nuLurally, lie regarded 
the Jiberty of the press as limitless, 
but that he did not consider an 
entirely free press suitable to the re- 
quirements of the French people. 
l\'hatevcr liis true sentiments regard- 
ing this qiieslioii, he exercised a truly 
tyrannical control over French, and 
especially over Paiisian, journalism, 
and instituted a carefully con.sidered 
system of espionage in connexion 
vith the principal journals. 

As regards the general character 
of French jouinalisni under the Napo- 
leonic I'cginic, it can only be dharac- 
teri.sed as venal and despicable in the 
extreme, and it is probable that no 
such servile press ever exi.stcd even in 
the i-epiiblics of Latin America. Truth 
was absolutely foreign to its columns, 
and the most obvious and puerile 
falsehoods were daily published there- 
in. The class of men in whose hands 
this type of journalism flourished were, 
as may be imagined, persons of the 
most mercenary and debased character. 
Nor was the literary style they em- 
ployed in any w ay superior to their 
moral outlook, It tvas, indeed, a mix- 
ture of cant and bombast, interspersed 
with dull and affected apo.strophes to 
nature, outrageous tropes, and pseudo- 
poetical flourishes, leavened occasion- 
ally by the cheap philosophy of the 
day. The consequence of this was that 
the French public were, perhaps, the 
worst-informed of any in Europe re- 
garding the trend of affairs and upon 
topical questions. .An acute observer 
has placed it on record that in 1802 
he was commissioned by a ccitain 
English| newspaper to engage a com- 
petent Parisian cone.spondent. After 
interviewing a great many celebrated 
men, all of whom were eager for the 
post, and having perused the writings 
sent by them as examples of their 
work, he concluded that none was fit 
for the position. Not only was the 
style of composition bombastic and 
hollmv, but the writers appeared to 
be incapable of grasping one of the 
Unitial principles of journalism — that 
news, instead of being compiled from 
graceful nothings, should consist of 
a series of well-authenticated facts 
tyritten in a straightforward and in- 
telligible manner. 
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From out the huily-burly of re- 
volutionary journalism there emerged 
some nineteen daily journals of an 
average circulation of some three or 
four thousand apicre. The Consuhu' 
government reduced the number of 
these to thirteen, among which the 
Moniteiir, founded in 1789, and the 
Journal de Dehats, instituted in the 
same year, were by far the most im- 
portant, The Muniieur was the only 
political paper regarded with the eye 
oif favour by the Napoleonic govern- 
ment : indeed, it may be said to have 
been its official org-an. It was the 
nominal property of Roederer, the 
editor, and Hautrive, the sub-editor ; 
and among- its correspondents were 
Barr^re, the Decemvir, Treilhard, the 
ex-advocate, Portales, who was re- 
sponsible for the religious articles, 
Chaptal, minister of the interior, and 
many other political writers. Talley- 
rand himself occasionally contributed 
an article. If the paper pos.ses.sed any 
definite policy, this may be interpreted 
as a Chauvinist attitude loavards every- 
thing British. The Journal de Ddhats 
had been acquired by one Bertin from 
Bandouin, the printer, for 20,000 
francs. He called to his aid two 
writers, Geoffroy and Fievee, and 
succeeded in converting the D 4 bats 
into a paper having a circulation of 
30,000 and producing- an annual profit 
of 200,000 francs ; but this jo.urnal was 
regarded by N, with no very friendly 
eye. In 1805 a specid censorship was 
proposed at the instance of Foiiche, 
and at that juncture N. himself wrote 
to Fiev4e that the only means of pre- 
serving a newspaper from suspension 
was “to avoid publication of any news 
tin favourable to the government until 
the truth of it is so well established 
that the publication becomes needless." 
Fievde only avoided the censorship in 
question by consenting* to become the 
responsible editor, and the title of 
the paper was altered to Journal de 
I'Empire, N. disliking the word 
“Ddbats.” The old tille, however, 
w^s resumed in Aug. 1815, and the 
Journal de Dihnfs still remains. 

The Journal de Ddjemeurs d&- Id 
Palrie provided sensible article^, and 
useful literary criticism-^, no 

political matter. The Gh$f du * Cabi~ 
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net reiid-ered a fairly faithful account 
of continental news, and was notable 
for its typographical excellence. This 
paper and another, Le Fubliciste, had 
for their principal correspondent a 
member of the Senate and of the 
National Institute called Garol, who 
commenced his career by writing' 
parag'raphs for Le Mefcin'e, and rose 
to the editorship of the jotinial tie 
FariSf accornpanyingf the French am- 
bassador to England in 1792, in which 
year he was made editor of the Gacetle 
Nationale by the Convention. Two 
months later he was appointed minister 
of justice. Flown with insolence and 
success, he published a book in which 
he compared himself to the greatest 
figures of antiquity, and even to the 
Redeemer. Later he became the 
apologist of N., and received a pen- 
sion of ;^3,ooo per annumi from the 
public funds. All this he won by pure 
truckling, and in some measure he 
may he said to bo typical of the 
French journalist of his day. The 
Citoyen Frangais was, perhaps, the 
most independent paper in Paris, and 
prior to the coronation of Napoleon 
was frequently furnished with articles 
by Tom Paine. The Journal de Com- 
merce usefully fulfilled 'its object to 
cater for the commercial classes. 

Of philosophical, literary and other 
periodical publications, the most im- 
portant was the Journal de Physique, 
edited and conducted by Uic able Dr. 
de Meteheric, profes.sor of mineralogy 
in the College de France. All the 
eminent chemists in France contri- 
buted to the Annales de CMmie. One 
of the most valuable publications of 
the day was the Annales de V Agricul- 
ture Fmngaise, published by Tessier. 
Other outstanding journals of this 
class were the Annales Staiistiques, 
a well printed and arranged monthly, 
the Bihliatheque Commerciale, Annales 
des Arts et des Manujaciures, in which 
good engravings appeared, and the 
editor of which was O’Reilly, a 
violent Jacobin. Le Ddcade Philoso- 
phique, Uttiraire ei Politique appeared 
three times every month, and had the 
largest circulation of any periodical in 
France. It posed as a phllo-sophical 
and atlieistical Organ, a critical re- 
view, poetical repository, and maga- 
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zinc of fiction, and it would be hard 
to parallel for sheer imbecility the 
matter which appeared in it.s columns. 
For the most part, however, such 
journals a.s dealt with science and 
experimental philosophy were of a 
high standard, and the matter pub- 
lished in them was in .sharp contra- 
distinction to the rubbish which filled 
the columns of the daily political press. 

In Feb. iSio a decree was promul- 
gated organizing a general censorship 
of printing' and publishing with in- 
crea.sed severity. No moi'e than sixty 
printers were to be permitted to- prac- 
ti.se in Paris, and even booksellers 
were to be licensed. All printed mat- 
ter had to be submitted to the general 
censorship', and in case of appeal to 
the minister of the interior; but beyond 
that the general police and the prefects 
could suspend publication if they chose, 
and an incredible strictne.ss was prac- 
tised by these bodies. Cen.sors and 
official editors were foi'ced upon the 
principal joui'nals. Subsequent to 1810 
the control of the pre.ss became still 
more .severe, if pos.sible. In the pro- 
vinces the number of newspaper's was 
reduced to one for each department, 
and after Oct. 1811 there -were only 
four new.spapers left in Parrs — the 
Moiiiteur, Debats or VEmpire, Journal 
de Paris, and the old GaccUe de 
France, which gave special prmninerree 
to religious news. In Sept. i8ir all 
the Parisian newspapers wer-e oonfis- 
caled, and fr'om that moment until the 
fall of N. the press may be said to 
have ceased to exist. Political news 
was only published at rare intervals 
and only with the government’s (xrn- 
sent, and sucli rreavs -was more often 
false than correct. 

tJunot, Andoche, Due fFAfarantas 
(t77!~1813). — French general; born 
at Bus.sy-le-Grand. He was educated 
at Chatillon, and was studying law at 
Paris when the Revolution broke out. 
During Ms first year O'f active service 
he distinguished himself so greatly as 
to come under the special notice of 
N. during the siege of Toulon. As 
the latter’s aide-de-camp in Italy he 
was chosen to carry badr the cap- 
tured colours after the Battle of 
M'ille.simo; and later became a general 
of brigade during the e-xpedition to 
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Egypt. Always a , faithful friend of 
the Kmperor’.'i, Junot became involved 
in a quariel between his master and 
Geneial Lanusse, and was badly 
\\oiinded in a duel in which he acted 
as N.’s substitute. He had to be left 
in Eg>pt owing- to his wounds, which, 
added to those 'he had received at 
Milleslmo, caused some mental malady 
that was destined to prove tatal in 
the end. On his return to Fiance he 
received promotion, and married Mile. 
Lauie Permon. During- the months 
■which followed he served in many 
campaigns. The liist of these was 
at Arras, when his general behaviour 
evoked the praise of the Emperor. 
Next he was sent as ambassador to 
Li.sbon, hut rejoined the Imperial 
forces soon after and gave fresh 
evidence of his valour in the Battle 
of Austeilitz. Allhougih zealous and 
brave, Junot was a man ol uncertain 
temper and donilneeiing charactei in 
private life, which latter tault made 
him disliked among his collcag-ues. 
For this reason he was sent to Parma 
to put down an iiisut rection which had 
broken out ihere, but in 1806 he re- 
turned and was nominated g^overiior 
of Paris. While in thi.s position Junot 
became once again implicated at court 
-—it is thought w’ith one of the Im- 
perial family, Pauline Bonaparte — and 
as it became desirable to change his 
headquarters he tvas appointed to com- 
mand the force invading Portugal. In 
1807, at the head of 1,500 men, Junot 
crossed the Beira Mountains and 
•Stormed Li-sbon. But his chief aim, 
to seize the Portuguese fleet, was 
frustrated, for it had already sailed 
for Brazil with the regent and court. 
However, in return for Junot’s well- 
conducted expedition he was made 
Duke of Abrantes and Governor of 
Portugal. An administrator’s life did 
not agree with Junot. His conduct 
aroused the wrath of the people, and 
his regime in Portugal ■was brief and 
marked by weakness. After the en- 
gagement at Vimiera with Wellesley, 
Junot was obliged to leave the country 
with his entire army, and only escaped 
being court-martialled. N. sent him 
to Spain, where in iSio he -was once 
more severely wounded while .serving 
under Massdna. He had no’W to face 


the Emperor's serious displeasiue, loss 
of prestige, and mental illness, and 
these combined to hasten the final 
catastrophe. Plis last campaign was 
that of Russia, and later N. appointed 
him governor of Illyria; but in 1813 
his misfoitLine.s brought about Insanit) 
— and he threw himself out of a 
window at Monlhard, with fatal con- 
sequences. He died on 29 July 1813. 

Junot, Laure, Duchesse d’Abrarites 
< 1784 - 1838 ).— Daughter of Mine. 
Permon (q-v.) and wife of General 
Junot, whom she mairied early in 
tlie Consulate, he ha'ving been madly 
in love with Pauline Bonaparte, as 
he was afterwards to be the lover of 
her sister Caroline when Mme. Murat. 
Nulw ithslanding' JMme. Junol’s air of 
superioiity, displayed in her memoirs, 
she entered feverishly into the gaieties 
of Paris, and was .soon distinguished 
lor extravagance amid an extravagant 
society. She had a witty tongue, and 
N. tcasingly called her petite pestCr 
the little nuisance, always li eating- 
her and her husband with the greatest 
geneiosity. Despite this fact, Mme. 
Junot, though excessively anxious to 
prove 'her intimate friendship rvith 
N. and his family, was never de- 
terred by gratitude from slandering 
her benefactor in her Memoirs, whioh 
contain many doubtful statements re- 
garding N. Her extravagance in- 
creased, and "when Junot returned to 
Paris in 1806, after his diplomatic 
mission to Lisbon^ lie was in dire 
straits largely owing to his wife's 
prodigality, though his own personal 
expenses to some extent accounted 
for his financial condition. When she 
joined him in Lisbon, after his en- 
trance into that city, she received 
much of the spoil and also valuable 
presents, but even, this did not satisfy 
her greed or meet her expenditure. 
She was with her husband through- 
out the Peninsular War. On her re- 
turn to Paris she set herself to annoy 
and displease N. by expending her 
vaunted wit in criticisnii, and also by 
the cultivation of people whom he dis- 
liked. In 1810 she was engaged in 
a serious flirtation with Metterniab, 
mudh to Caroline Murat^s chagrin, 
•who had thought to ha’ve undivided 
possession of nef quondam lovpr on 
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tht. occasion of her visit to Paris for 
the wedding' of N. and Marie Louise. 
But Caroline had her revenge. She 
took care that Junot should hear of 
his Vi lie’s defection, with the result 
that Mme. Junot was debarred from 
entering society for some little while, 
so severe was the phy.sical castigation 
she received from the hand.s of her in- 
dignant spouse. When ruin stared her 
in the face on the mental collapse of 
Junot she averted thiS' — as is stated 
on good authority— by lending herself 
to the royalist intrigues for restO'rinp; 
the Bourbons In 1814. During the 
Hundred Days she was also active 
against her former -benefactor. After 
1815 she settled in Ro-me, cultivating 
the literary and artistic .society of that 
city, and writing her Memoirs, which 
were published in 1831-4 in eighteen 
volume.?. 

Memoirs. — ^Mme, Junot occupies the 
opening* chapters of her Memoire.'! with 
an account of her childhood and girl- 
hood. Perhaps the mo-st interesting 
event de.scribe<l in these early chap- 
ters is that of the death of N.’s 
father in her mother’s 'house at 
Montpellier. Her father had heard 
that three Corsicans had just arrived 
at a mi.serable inn in the town, and 
that one of them was very ill. Her 
mother, wlho was a Corsican herself, 
at once bade him inquire regarding 
them. Her father, who disliked 
Consicans, was willing' to show M. 
Buonaparte all the attentio>n which 
his situation demanded, but Mme. 
Junot’s mother would have nothing 
less -than the conveyance of the in- 
valid to her own house. So it was 
that Mme. Junot’s mother was at 
the bedside of N.’s father when he 
breathed ihis last. Pie strongly re- 
commended to her hia young son, 
N., who had just left Brienne and 
entered the military school at Paris. 
She was kindness itself to Joseph 
and to his uncle Fesch, who had 
accompanied N.'s father to France — • 
a kindness which Joseph never forgot. 

They are full of racy matter, these 
opening* chapters. In those days, as 
well as m later life, the authoress tells 
that N. could not relish a joke, and 
that when he found hSmself the object 
of merriment he grew angry. Mttie. 


JUNOT 

Junol’s sister, Cecile, who was at 
that time twelve or thirteen years ol 
age, told him that since he wore a 
sword he ought to he gallant to ladies, 
but she had laughed at him and he 
had turned on her with the contemptu- 
ous remark; “You arc nothing but a 
child.” “And jou,” said Cecile, highly 
indignant, “are nothing but a puss-in- 
bools ! ” This excited a general laugh, 
and N. flew into a violent temper, but 
he had sufficient tact to remain .silent. 
As a youth N. was fond of airing his 
views upon political matters, for 
which lie was occasionally checked by 
his elders. His view.s\ were liberal, if 
not revo-Iutionary, and often offended 
and sm-prised the bourgeois with 
whom he came into touch In those 
djiys wlien royalty was regarded as 
almost divine. The Revolution and 
its incidents occupy several chapters, 
and then tha memoirist passes on to 
the arrest of Bonaparte, his conduct 
in Corsica, his friendship with Junot, 
his rivalry with Salicetti, his early 
struggles in Paris, Junot’s love affair 
with Pauline Bonaparte, and N.’s reply 
to him when he a.skcd for her hand. 
Through the turmoil of the later re- 
volutionary scenes we can see a 
cliastened Paris, slretches of metro- 
politan society, and a pen-portrait 
of Mme, Bonaparte, who, with her 
daughter, api>earecl at a ball at the 
H6le! Thelusson, and who, Mme. 
Junot says, did not seem to be much 
older than Hortense. The Italian cam- 
paign lis then touched upon, as is the 
rivalry of Lannes and Mme. Junot’s 
brother Albert. Parisian society prior 
to 18 Fructidor is well described. The 
feminine fashions of the day are 
alluded to as Greek and Roman in. 
style; the incroyahles, or dandies, of 
the time are spoken of with good- 
natured sarcasm. In the mid.st of 
this gaiety comes Uie bombshell of 
the coup d’&tal — what Mme. Junot 
calls the “ restoration of society,” with 
its fashionable parties and aping of 
the ancien regime. Prior to this an 
account has been, given of the Egyp- 
tian campaign and Junot’s part 
therein. He, it will be remembered, 
remained in Egypt after N. betook 
himself thence, and was captured by 
the English on his way home. On 
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his return to France he was appointed already gatliered. The douds 

governor of Paris. The events of had been collecting in Poland. The 
S Nov. 1800 are detailed at lengtii. Emperor had received written intiina- 
The danger in vvhicli the Bonaparte t'on ^-hat Junot was compromising the 
family existed at that dale is alluded Grand Duchess of Berg ; that his livery 
to. Mme. Mare’s Spartan attitude "'as seen at unsuitable hours in the 
could not altogether conceal her un- court of the Elysde, and that numer- 
easiness ; her extreme paleness and the ous corroborating circumstances might 
convulsive movement she made when- be adduced. It was one of Junot’s 
ever an unusual noise struck her cars comrades, still living, who preferred 
gave her face a ghastly appearance, this accu.sation. Napoleon’s heart was 
“In these moments she appeared to wounded by this news, and when Junot 
be truly like the mother of the presented himself before him on his 
Gracchi, and her situation added return he met with a stern reception 
force to the idea. She had, perhaps, a«d constrained language, Junot’s 
more at stake than the famous Roman fiery .spirit could not endure the 
matron ! She had three sons under Emperor’s coldness, and he asked 
the stroke of fate, one of whom would fn audience. It was immediately 
probably receive the blow even if the granted, and was stormy. The Em- 
others escaped. This she strongly ixsror accused him without resei-ve, 
felt.” But the danger passed away, and Junot, sorely wounded, would not 
and the winter of 1800, wath its re- answer upon any point, asserting that 
storation of order and g'eneral security, the Emperor ought to depend upon 
is happily spoken of. Our object here bis- care for the honour of his 
is to toudi upon such events and cir- name. ‘ Sire ! ’ he e.xdaimed, ‘^when 
cum.statices in the career of N. as are at Marseilles I loved Llie Princess 
not alluded to by other contemporary Pauline, and you were upon the point 
memoirists, therefore we feel that we of g^iving her to me — ■! loved her to 
may leave history to more competent distraction — 'yet what was tny con- 
judges than Mme. Junot. Her future duct? Was it not that of a man of 
hu.shand is well described ; his fond- honour? I am not changed since that 
ness for Burgundian friends, his period; I am still equally devoted to 
familiarity with the autlioress’s family, you and yours. Sire, your mistrust 
his proposals for her hand, The full- is injurious to me.’ The Emperor 
ness of these Memoirs and their fre- listened, watching him meanwhile vdtb 
quent bad taste make it impossible marked attention ; then walked tlie 
to quote largely from them. The room in silence, with his arms crossed 
authoress’s marriage is well described, and a menacing brow. ‘ I am willing 
and her presentation to the First Con- to believe all that you say,’ at length 
sul. The consular court comes in for he replied ; ‘ but you are not the less 
a good deal of attention, as does tlie guilty of imprudence, and imprud^ce 
revival of g'eneral prosperity and the in your situation towards my sister 
popularity of N. In fact, the conclu- amounts to a fault, if not to worse, 
sion of tlie first volume is a regular Why, for example, does the Grand 
phantasmagoria of the teeming and Duchess occupy your boxes at^ the 
brilliant life of the Paris of the time. theatres? Why does she. go thither 
Passing quickly over the period of Sn your carriage? Hey 1 M. Junot! 
Jena and Eylau, with vvBich the third you are surprised that I should be 
volume commences, we occasionally so well acquainted with your affair.s 
come upon a piquant passage, as, and tliose ^ that little fool Madame 
for example, when Josephine, play- Murat.’ Junot was confounded, at 
log patience, received a letter from finding that the Emperor had teeft 
the Emperor, the latter part of which informed of this circom.stance> _ which, 
no one could decipher until the arrival nevertheless, was sufEdently jmport- 
of Junot. A painful interview be- ant, considering the relative situation 
tween the Emperor and Junot is of the two personages, to fix the atteii* 
described as follows : “’When the tion not only of the police but of the 
Emperor arrived at Paris the storm public; nothing ljut the infatuation 
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which so often blinds those who aie 
entering upon the career of ruin 
could have caused his astonishment 
at the natural consequences which 
had follow'cd his conduct. ‘Yes,’ 
continued the Emperor, ‘ I know all 
that and man) other facts which I 
am willing to look upon as impru- 
dences' only, but in which also I see 
serious faults on your part. Once 
more, why this carriage with your 
livery!-' Your livery should not be 
S£*n at two o’clock in the morning' 
in the courtyard of the Grand Duchess 
of Berg. You, Junot ! You compro- 
mise ray sister ! ’ And N, fell into 
a chair. Before proceeding further I 
wish to explain the motives which have 
induced me to rai.se the veil which, 
with my own hand, I have thrown over 
the private life of Junot. All the other 
connexions which he formed acted 
only upon my own happiness, and in 
no way upon his destiny. Here the 
case was totally different ; I do not 
hesitate to ascribe all my husband’s 
misfortunes, and even liis death, to his 
unhappy entanglement wdth the Queen 
of Naples. I do not charge this con- 
nexion with real criminality ; I even 
believe that there was only the appear- 
ance of it; but the suspicious appear- 
aiitxs which really did exist led to the 
most fatal consequences : they kindled 
the lion’s wwath. Subsequently, cir- 
cumstances produced an eruption of 
the long-smothered volcano, and the 
tempest burst forth.” Junot’s de- 
parture for Portugal consequent 
upon this interview, his troubles with 
General Loison, the melancholy pre- 
sentiments of the Empress, the b'icker- 
ing of N, and his brother Lucien, 
the Emperor’s family history, and the 
gaieties of Paris, occupy a large space 
in this volume, The news that she had 
been made a duchess is given by Mme. 
Junot in sprightly fashion : “I was on 
duty with Madame at the Tuileries, 
and used to accompany her to the 
family dinners whidi took place every 
Sunday. On one of the.se occasions, 
while I _ was Waiting in 'the salon de 
senice In the Paviilion of Flora, I per- 
ceived Savary approaching me. ‘ Em- 
brace me 5 ’ cried he ; ‘ f have good 
newsri ‘ Tell me the news’ first/ said 
T, ‘and then I shall see whether it 


be w'orth the reward.’ ‘Well, then, 
1 am a duke.’ ‘ That is news indeed,’ 
said I; ‘but why should I embrace 
you tor that? ’ ‘ Aly title is the Duke 

of Rovigo, ’ continued he, marching up 
and down the room in an ecstasy of 
joy. ‘And what do I care for youi 
ridiculous title?’ said I in a tone of 
impatience. ‘ Had he told you that 
you are a duchess,’ said Rapp, step- 
ping up to me and taking both my 
hands in his, ‘ I am sure you w ould 
have embraced him as you will em- 
brace me for bringing you the in- 
telligence.’ ‘ That I will,’ said I, 
presenting my cheek to my old friend 
Rapp, whose frank and cordlEd man- 
ner quite delighted me. ‘ And Einother 
for Junot,’ said he, smiling. ‘Well, 
be it so,’ answered I, ‘and I promise 
you I will inform him that you were 
the first to tell me this gor^ news.’ 
‘And, moreover,’ said Rapp, ‘you 
have the best title of the whole hatch 
of duchesses. You are the Duchesse 
d’Abrant^is.’ I perceived that the Em- 
peror had given Junot the title of the 
Due d’Abrantfes as a particular compli- 
ment to him. I therefore was doubly 
gratified. Junot was so deeply im- 
pressed with the Emperor’s kindness 
that, as he afterwmrd.s told me, he 
was moved to tears on receipt of the 
intellig'ence.” 

To detail all 1he rich biographical 
and per.sonal matter in these Memoirs 
would indeed be a heavy task. Mme. 
Junot attempted the role of historian 
of her time as well in its political as 
in its private asjject. The narrative 
is often as dramatic as it is racy, and 
bristles with laersonalities and scan- 
dals ; and the malice of an old woman 
writing of her youthful past is ap- 
parent in many passages. Ill-natured 
remarks are so frequent, and a’w'k- 
■w'ard situations so constantly alluded 
to, that we begin to wonder which 
were the most scandalous, the persons 
who took part in these adventures, of 
the woman who lays them bare. It 
must be admitted that the gossip has 
his or her place in hi.story, but per- 
haps nothing is less likely to assl.st 
the historian than a mere chi' oblique 
scandaleuse. The authoress frequently 
forgets that she is writing of men and 
women whose genius and abilities have 
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placed them in Lhe very front rank of 
humanity in the eyes of posterity. Is 
it necessary that we should be bored 
with tire weaknesses of such people? 
Above all, is it necessary that their 
weaknesses should be insisted upon at 
the exiJeiisc of their strength? There 
is a type of memoir much in fashion 
at the present time which sedulously 
collects all the nastinesses it can retail 
concerning- the great dead, and which 
studiously interlines notices concerning- 
these when recounting- their triumphs 
and virtues. Such a chronicle is this; 
and if -we know the personages who 
walk through] its png-es' the more in- 
timately after perusing it, we are left 
with the impression that we know them 
far too well and that it would have 
been better, for the sake of great 
names and for the .sake of common 
human decency, had these pag'es never 
been penned at all. 


K 

Kalisch, Treaty of.— An event of 
considerable importance in Prussian 
history is the Treaty of Kalisch, by 
which Pru.ssia definitely threw off the 
French yoke and joined witli the Allies 
in the War of Liberation. It took Its 
rise during the campaign of 1812 in 
a secret military convention between 
Dichitsch, the Russian g'cneral, and 
York von Wartenburg, commander of 
the Prussian corps attached to the 
Grande Armdc, whereby the Prussian 
Army was neutralized. This step was 
secretly approved by Frederick Wil- 
liam, King of Prussia, who at that 
time was looking for a way of escape 
from Ms French, alliance; he, how- 
ever, .still kept up a semblance of 
good relations with France, and when 
the understanding between the Russian 
and Prussian troops became more and 
more evident he even went the length 
of dismissing York von Wartenburg. 
But by this time the popular feeling 
of Prussia had risen in a great tide 
of nationalistic sentiment, and the 
King was forced to take decisive 
action. Being disappointed in his first 
hopes of an alliance with Austria; 
he allied himself with Russia by the 
Treaty of Kalisch, concluded on 


26 Feb, 1813, but not made public 
till 13 March, when Piussia de- 
clared' war on her erstwhile ally. 
By the terms of the treaty Russia 
was to provide 150,000 troops, 
Prussia 80,000 ; Lhe latter country 
was to acquire certain territories in 
northern Germany, while by a secret 
article the Tsar engaged himselt to 
rcslo-re Irer to her orig-inal status of 
the period before 1806. Tlie ellccts 
of the treaty on a reduced and im- 
poverished Prussia were soon ap- 
parent. N. had crushed the unhappy 
monarchy almost out of existence, but 
under the influence of the new alliance 
it slowly began to recover. It.s army, 
too, grew with the progress of the 
War of Liberation, and in a few years 
more was destined to accomplish great 
things in the history of Europe. 

K&txbach, Battle of (Leipsie 
Ca m pnlg n).— On 26 Aug. 1S13 
Bliicher’s army (55,000 Russians and 
Prussians), after tl»e retreat from 
Dresden, was placed amidst the hilly 
country which surrounds the Katzbach 
and its tributary, the Neisse. The 
Frendi, 80,000 strong, under Mac- 
do'iiald, had crossed the latter river 
near its junction with, the Katzbach, 
and were in pursuit of their enemy. 
Before the French, troops could be 
properly deployed, however, they were 
attacked by Bliicher, in driving rain- 
storms, and after a fearful .struggle 
were defeated, The Allies pre.ssed 
their victory and succeeded in utterly 
demoralizing the worn-out army, cap- 
turing- t 8 ,ooo prisoners, 103 cannon, 
two eagles, and n vast quantity of 
ammunition and stores. 

Kellermann, Francois Chrls» 
tophe de, Duke of Vafmy (173S“ 
1820 ).— Marshal of B'rance; was 
born at Strassburg, and entered the 
French Army, seiwing in the Seven 
Years’ War and 'in the expedition to 
Poland in 1771, He was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and rose to the rank 
of general. He commanded the army 
in Alsace ; and won a great victory at 
Valmy, from which he afterwards took 
bis title. For a time he served in 
the army on the Moselle, but because 
of a disagreement with his general, 
Custine, who accused KellerfiiEmh 
insubordination, he -was kept jh Paris 
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for thirteen months. Until the Italinn 
campaign, when his army was incor- 
porated with N.’s, he commanded the 
Army of the Alps, suppressed a rising' 
at Lyons and repelled the Anstrianb on 
the south-eastern border. Owing tO' 
his age and the rising up of^a younger 
generation of able oflicers, Kellermann 
retired from active military service. 
He was appointed senator in 1800, 
when N.’s power was established, and 
was of great assistance to the Em- 
peror, who valued his advice on the 
question of the administratio-n of the 
army. His long experience caused 
him to be much appreciated 'in 
manag'ing the home defence forces, 
and in 1803 he was named honorary 
marshal of France. He was created 
duke in 1808, and raised to the house 
of peers In. 1814, when he sided with 
the Bourbons on the fall of N. The 
latter has said that he was a brave 
soldier, but that he would never have 
made a very excellent commander. 
Kellermann’s name will perhaps best 
be remembered by his famous cavalry 
charge on the field of Marengo, to 
which the victory was immediately 
due. He died in Paris in 1820. 

KI6b®r, dean Baptiste ( 1753 - 
1800 ).— Was born at Strassburg on 
Q March 1753, the son of a builder. 
Destined for the profession of archi- 
tect, he wa.s educated in his native city 
and at Paris. A military career had 
always attracted him, and when, in 
return for his opportune assistance in 
a tavern brawl, two German noble.s 
offered their influence, he accepted it 
and obtained entrance to the military 
school at Munich. In 1772 he gained 
a commission in one of the Austrian 
regiments of the Low Countries. After 
ten years’ service, being still a lieu- 
tenant owing to his humble birthi, in 
a fit of disgust he applied for leave 
of absence and returned to Strassburg, 
where his relations persuaded him to 
relinquiijh the service and resume bis 
former profession. This course he 
adopted, and he wa.s next appointed 
inspector of public works at Belfort, 
where he further studied fortification 
Md military science. On the break- 
ing out of the Revolution he enlisted 
fa the Haut-Rbin volunteers, and on 
account of his military knowledge was 


at once made adjutant, and later lieu- 
tenant-colonel. His corps «as called 
lo Mainx, where, in the defence of that 
town, Klcber .so distinguished himself 
that, though impiisoned by the Con- 
vention, together with the rest of the 
garrison, he was quickly reinstated, 
and in Aug. 1793 promoted general 
of brigade, despite the fact that 
when at Paris and called upon to 
bear witness against Custines, who 
was suspected of treachery in the 
affairs relating- m Mainz, he yet had 
the courage to speak in his favour 
before the revolutionary tribunal. 
Kldber next proceeded to La Vendee, 
where he ag-ain earned g'reat distinc- 
tion, and in two months’ time wnis 
further promoted. He was wounded 
in the engagement at Torfou, but 
defeated the Royalists at Le Mans, 
Savenay and Noirmoutiers. He was, 
however, recalled by the Directory for 
the open expression of his opinion 
that the Venddans should bo treated 
leniently. In April 1794 he was again 
reinstated, and, with the army of the 
Sambre and bleuse, showing charac- 
teristic skill and courage in the many 
engagements around Charleroi and in 
the victory of Fleurus, where he com- 
manded the left wing of the French 
Army opposite the Prince of Orange, 
whom he defeated at the bridge of 
Marcliiennes, In command of three 
divisions, his skill in manoeuvres was 
notable throughout the whole of this 
campaign, in July at Mens, which he 
took, also' Louvain, and again at 
Liege and Maestricht, the latter place 
only surrendering after eleven days’ 
fighting in the trenche.s by the be- 
siegers. In 1795 he commanded the 
passage of the Rhine before Dussel- 
dorff, and after the first retreat of 
Jourdan and Pichegru refused to 
accept the command which had be- 
long'cd to the latter when offered to 
him by the Directory. He in a g'reat 
measure contributed to the successes 
of Jourdan in 1796, and fought a bril- 
liant reai'-guard action at the bridge of 
Neuwied. After the retreat to the 
Rhine, Kleber declined the chief com- 
mand of the army, and -withdrew into 
private life in 1798. He, hoW'evet, 
accepted a division in the Egyptian 
expraition under N., and in the 
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first engagement at Alexandria was 
wounded in the head. Thi.s prevented 
him taking any further part in the 
Campaign of the Pyramids, and N. 
appointed Jiim governor of Alex- 
andria. In the Syrian campaign he 
commanded a division at the siege of 
Acre, took El Arish, Gaza, and Jaffa, 
and finally won the nO'tablc victory of 
Mount Tabor on 15 April 1799. When 
N. returned to France at the end of 
1799 he left Kldber in command of 
the French forces. The reason, for 
this was that Kl(iber was a great 
favourite with the army. 

The tru,st which had thus devolved 
upon him was not wholly desirable, for 
it was onerous to the last degree. He 
had but 15,000 troop.s, while the Turks 
were recruiting theirs in every direc- 
tion. He was also without money, 
ammunition was reduced toi aJmiOst 
nothing, and reinfoirceraents from 
France an impossibility. Disposing 
his troops in the most advantageous 
manner and defeating- the Turks in 
'several engagements, he found it, 
necessary to enter intO' the conven- 
tion of El Arish. Sir Sidney Smith 
directed these negotiations with 
KMber in tluv name of the Turks and 
the Vizier. But later Kldher rccewed 
an intimation from Sir Sidney to in- 
form him "that the Engii,sh Govern- 
ment had not approved of this treaty, 
and that the commander of the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean 
had orders to oppose its execution." 
Richer then had reco<urse to arms, 
and to rou,se his troops had copies 
printed of the letter from Admiral 
Keith proposing a humiliating cap- 
itulation and distributed among" them. 
He attacked the Turks at Fleliopolis 
wdth a force of 10,000 men, whilst the 
enemy numbered 60,000, yet he de- 
feated them utterly. Next he retook 
Cairo, which had revolted, and from 
the oontribution.s levied on the place 
as punishment for i-ebelHon was at 
last in possession of finances for his 
army. Kleber then raised a body of 
Copts, together with at Greek legion ; 
be developed a| camel corps, arrangeci 
a committee of administration to pre- 
vent wasteful expense, and then, on 
3 June 1800, left Cairo to make a 
rapid progress through Egypt, as he 
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was anxious to conclude a separate 
treaty with the Turks, whom he wished 
to divide from England. On 14 June, 
after having reviewed the Greek legion, 
he returned to Cairo to view some 
alterations being made in his resi- 
dence. While he was talking- with 
the architect on the terrace of the 
garden he was assassinated by a 
fanatic named Solyman (q-V-), who 
had concealed himself in the cistern, 
and offering Kleber a letter, stabbed 
him whilst the general unfolded the 
paper. This happened on the same 
day that his friend and comrade 
Desaix fell at Marengo. Their 
names are always associated as those 
of the two bravest among N.’s great 
generals, N. himself saying: “Of all 
the generals I ever hadi under me 
Desaix and Kleber po.sse.sscd the 
greatest talents. . . . Kkbcr and 
Desaix were an irreparable loss to 
France.” The remain.s of KKbcr 
were interred ivith great pomp, and 
a monument erected to his memory. 
N. caused a medal to be struck on 
the occasion, bearing on one side 
the bust of Kleber, with the words : 
“General Kleiber, bom in 1753, assas- 
sinated at Cairo the 14th of June 
1800,” and on the reverse: “Sur- 
named, from hi,s stature and in- 
trepidity, the French I-Iercules, He 
braved death a th,ou,sand times in 
the field and fell at Cairo under the 
dagger of an assas.sin." As a secO'od 
in command Kldber -wms unparalleled, 
but some strange distrust of his own 
powers rendered him inferior as a 
comtnander-in-ch'ief. His conduct of 
affairs in Egypt under -tlie most diffi- 
cult and dangerous circumstances 
amply prove that his gifts of admiai- 
slralion were as great as those he 
displayed as a general. 

Kd n ig-sbe rg:, Treaty of {see 
Tilsit,) — A .supplemental treaty to 
that of Tilsit, concerning tlie with- 
drawal of Frencli troops from Prussia 
under the proviso that full payment 
was to be made to France of what 
was due to her for outstanding war 
contributions. If this condjiion tvere 
recognized they were to be withdrawh 
by I Oct. 1807. ^ 

Kdnigswartha, BaW© wf—An ifl- 
cident of the Leipsic campaign. On 
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ig May 1813 a division of Italians, conspicuous, and he was made general 
under Bertrand, while reposing- in of brigade. 

loose order after dinner in a wood. After the first abdication he re- 
tv ere .surprised and totally routed b) niained in Paris, but though still 
Barclay de Tolly, who was in com- retaining his position in the army 
mand of 15,000 Russians. Bertrandhs made no secret of his Imperialist 
division dispersed and look refuge in sympathies. His handsome appear- 
the neutral territory of Bohemia; thus ance and frank and boyish mannet 
the- bulk of the 20,000 Italians escaped. made liim a great favourite, and 
Kra®s- 40 «, Battle of (KSosoow many were the attempts made by- 
Camp a ign).— During- the disastrous the royalist ladie.s to convert him to 
retreat from Moscow the Russian the Bourbon cause. Together with 
advance-guard endeavoured, on ig Charles de Flahaull, his cousin, he 
Nov. 1812, to head off the French was the leader of the young and ardent 
column. N. decided to halt for a day group of Bonapartists who gathered 
to let his troops close up, then attacked about Queen Horten.se. They publicly 
the enemy and managed to clear the discarded wearing the Cross of the 
way, at the cost, however, of leaving Legion of Honour on account of the 
Ney and the rear-guard to their fate. base uses to which it was pul by the 
Ney, by an heroic and daring night Bourbons. 

inarch, caccompanied by terrific losse.s. On N.’s return from Elba, Labe- 
succeeded in rejoining the main body, doyfere, then stationed' at Grenoble as 
but -with only Boo out of his 6,000 men. colonel of the seventh of the line, went 
Kulw, Ba- 4 tle of (Leipsic Cam. over to his former master, together 
paign), — On 29 A.ug. 1813, after with his men. At Waterloo it was he 
the French victory at Dresden (q.v.), who carried many of N.’s orders dur- 
Lhe Austrians and Russians under ing the battle, and when all was over 
the Prince of Schwactzenberg found he was one of the last officers to leave 
it neces.sary to take up a position the ghastly scene. Back in the capital, 
behind the villag-e of Kulm, as their he championed the fallen Emperor’s 
retreat was barred by a French cause and that O'f Napoleon II. In 
corps under Vandamme. But disaster the Upper Chamber he scathingly re- 
awaited the erstwhile victors ; the minded tits members — all of them, for 
Allies received reinforcements, and a interested motives, ranged openly 
corps under Kleisl succeeded in taking or secretly against their former ruler 
the French in the rear. \Tndammc —of their oaths of fidelity so recently 
and hi.s men fought magnificently, taken. 

but being greatly outnumbered were “ Shall we never hear anything other 
at last utterly defeated. They lost all than perjuries in this placei? ” he said 
their cannon, and a fo-rce of 40,000 in h'is indignation. 
wa.s only survived by bands of cx- This courage was to cost him dear, 
hausted strag-glers. a fact of which, he seems to have had 

some premonition, for, dining one 
evening at the house of Queen Hor- 
L tense, it was noticed that thirteen 

gpiests were present. Overhearing a 
l.ab6doy6i*e, Charles Angeiique comment upon this, LabddoyG'e laugh, - 
Fra«^o 5 s Huche-t ( 17 B 8 -^ 1815 ). — Sngly bade the rest be easy, for, by 
Was born at Paris on 17 April 1786 ; thci way things were shaping, it would 
descended from an old Breton family, be his name that would be mbssing- 
He entered the army, and became aide- from the roll-call a year later. His 
de-camp to hRirsbal Lannes and sub- cousin, Flahault, at once crossed the 
sequmtly to Eugfene de Beauhafnais. frontiers, but Labf-doy&re, anxious for 
In lot I he commanded a battalion, his -wife and child, delayed his depar- 
and m 1813 was promoted colonel by ture from Paris, and was arrested. 
N. During the retreat from Moscow, He fell a victim to royalist hatred 
n? ^ Uufzen, Bautzen, and and vindictiveness, the Duciiesse 

Kolberg, nis courage and valour were d’Aiigoulfime (ij.t*.) being foremost in 
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the ranks of those who howled for 
blood. Lab( 5 doy^re was tricid sum- 
marily by com t-rnartial, and shot on 
the plain of Crenelle on 19 Aug. 
1815. 

La Favorita. — The battle which is 
known by this name took place on 
16 Jaji. 1797 during- the Rivoli cam- 
paign and shortly before the capitula- 
tion of Mantua, It was fought on the 
road leading to a counti-y seat of the 
Dukes of Mantua, La Favorita, 
between the French under S6rurier 
and the Austrians under Provera. 
The latter had to surrender his entire 
force and equipment. 

Lafayette, Marie Paul Metier, 
Marquis de ( 17 S 7 - 1834 ).— Was the 
son of an officer who fell at Mlnden 
a few months before Lafayette was 
born. His mother died while he was 
yet an infant. He inherited a large 
fortune, and w'hen only seventeen con- 
tracted a marriage with an heiress, 
Mile, de Novilles. When but twenty 
years of age, and regardless of bril- 
liant offers of promotion at court, he 
fitted out a ship at his own expense 
and proftered his services to Washing- 
ton in aid of American independence. 
These were accepted, and for two 
years he foug'ht in the War of Seces- 
sion, wa.s wounded at the Battle of 
Brandywine, and in the retreat of 
Barrett Hill evinced great courage and 
tactical skill. Hearing of the pos- 
sibilily of an outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and France, he returned 
to his native country. During his 
\dsit he persuaded Louis XVI. lo 
send out 4,000 men under his com- 
mand and that of Count Rochambeau 
to the assistance of Washington ; and 
to this reinforcement much of the final 
success of the American arms was due. 
Lafayette defended Virginia against 
Lord Cornwallis, whom he fotced to 
capitulate at York Town, He returned 
to France In 1785 when mrly tiventy- 
eight years of age \vithi a glorio-us 
reputa-tion, and was elected member 
of the states-generai for Auvergne. 
He was subsequently elected vice- 
president of the Assembly, was in 
Paris during the taking- of the Bastille, 
and made every effort to produce a 
tone of greater moderation in the 
revolutionary party. When the mob 
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attacked Versailles he succeeded la 
rescuing the lives of the royal family, 
and during their terrible drive to Paris 
he rode the v\hole way by the side 
of their carriage for the purpo.se of 
protecting them. He wa.s suspected 
of having assisted tiieir flig-ht to 
Varennes, and after this incident hLs 
popularity waned considerably. He 
was placed in command of the army 
on the frontier, and by his organizing 
skill succeeded in infusing into it some 
kind of order and discipline; but he 
reported unfavourably of the Jacobin 
Club, was deprived of his command 
and forced to fly from France. He 
was arrested in Austria and imprisoned 
for five years at Olrniitz, where he was 
joined hy his wife and daug'hter.s, who 
had escaped from the dungeons of 
Robespierre after fifteen months’ cap- 
tivity. On his release the Directorate 
refused permission for him to return 
to France, but he re-entered his native 
land after 18 Brumaire, when he was 
received with favour by N., who made 
him a counsellor, and offered him the 
position of senator. He voted against 
N.’s appointment to the life consulate 
and as ctni>eror, and retired from 
public life until after the Hundred 
Days, when he took part in the pro- 
visional governinent which directed 
affairs until the Allies re-entered ParS.s. 
The g'overnment of the Restoration 
sliowed him little favour, for his 
opinions were too liberal, and he was 
suspected of republicanism. In 1824 
he returned to the United States, 
where he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Its government 
voted him in land and money a sum 
equivalent to ^,^30,000, and he was 
the hero of the hour. Returning to 
France, he took a leading part in tlie 
revolution of 1830, and greatly assisted 
Louis Philippe in obtaining the cro-wn, 
as he regarded the constltutiional 
monarchy as the best of republics. He 
died lin 1834 at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

La F 4 i*e ©hampenolse, Battf® 
of. — On 25 March 1814, during the 
Allies’ advance on Paris, the Russian 
and Austrian horse utterly defeated 
Marmont’s and Mortier’s corps hear 
the village of I.,a F&re GhiaropenoSse, 
taking 2,500 prisoners an 4 Stty giTOS. 
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taharpe, Fs'ederic Cesar ( 1754 - 
taSS). — Swiss politician; born at 
Rolle, in the canton of Vaud, Svvit- 
zeiland. He became president of the 
Helvetia Republic in 179^) 
this office for Iwoi years. As Lutor 
to Alexander I. of Russia he was 
known as the Swiss Laharpe; and 
he was instrumental in biasing the 
opinions of his royal pupil to such 
an extent that, throughout his reign, 
Alexander had leanings to the ideal- 
istic bide of philanthropy. Laharpe 
was also able to be of service to his 
country by interesting the Tsar in 
Swiss institutions, and at the Congress 
of Vienna he represented Tessin and 
Vaud. He wrote Reflexions on the 
True Nature of the Consulship for 
Life, which showed N. as a tyrant, 
and was the outcome of Laharpe’s 
recent visit toi Paris. During his 
whole life he exercised a restraining 
influence on Alexander I., wdio in his 
turn became as powerful as his 
hostile neighbour the Emperor of 
France. Laliarpe died at Lausanne 
in 1838. 

B.a.einies, dea.n, Due iWlontebello 
( 1768 - 1800 ).— One of N. ’s most cele- 
brated marshals, to whom he w'as 
greatly attached. Born at Lectoure 
(Gers), the son of a stableskeeper, he 
had few opportunitlies for education. 
He was destined for a civil life, but 
on the outbreak of the Spanish War 
he joined a battalion of volunteers at 
Gers, and in 1792 he became sergeant- 
major of a division. Subsecjuentiy he 
distinguished himself and was pro- 
moted chef de hrigade, but lost his 
position in 1795, when in Thermidor 
the army was reorganized. On the 
dedaratioo of war with Italy he re- 
enlisted as a private in the reserve, 
and this time came under the direct 
notice of N., who promoted him 
general of bfig'ade. He accompanied 
N. to Egypt, and fought with distinc- 
tion in several campaigns, exhibiting 
marked strategic ability during the 
retreat from Syria. Pie rendered sig- 
nal service to N. on 18 Brumaire, and 
became commandant of the consular 
guard. In 1800, thanks to Lannes’s 
iitiliative and the cool, collected man- 
ner in which he carried out his instruc- 
tions, the battles of Montebello and 


Marengo became French victories. He 
was created Due de Montebello a lew 
j'cars later. The following year N. 
sent him on a diplomatic mission to 
Portugal, but this is the only occa- 
sion on which he was so employed. 
Created a marshal of France on the 
establishment of the Empire, he com- 
manded the left of the grande arniep 
at Austerlitz. Flis division was 
stationed on a rugged eminence, and 
constituted ona of the seven corps of 
the reseiwe of the imperial guard. N. 
entrusted Larines and Murat with the 
defence of this position, and a bril- 
liant cavalry charg-e was directed 
from this point which severed tlie 
enemy’s line. Lannes also served in 
the striking campaign of 1806 at 
Saalfeld and at Jena ; and his vigorous 
and able conduct at Friedland was only 
surpassed by his further con.spicuous 
command at Tudcia in the Spanish 
campaign. In 1809 he took possession 
of Saragossa, which he captured after 
a famous defence. It was at this time 
that he was created Due de Montebello 
and given supreme command of the 
advance-guard. He w'as enabled to 
render service in the Austrian War, 
and led the French across the Danube, 
a task requiring the utmost courage 
and resolution. On the field of Aspern- 
Essling- he was mortally wounded, and 
as he was being carried through the 
zone of fire he was met by Gie Em- 
peror, whose self-control utterly broke 
down even in the midst of battle at 
sight of the pitiful condition of his old 
comrade. Thus passed away a man 
of extraordinary courage and high 
principle for whom N. cherished a 
most profound affection. 

L.aon, Eattle af (Allied Invasion 
of Franc®).— After meeting with a re- 
pulse by N. at Craonne the Allied 
forces fell back on Laon, a town 
situated on a terraced hill. Bliiclier 
arranged his forces 'in and around the 
city, and on 9 March 1814 he was 
attacked by the French. After severe 
fighting the French met with partial 
successes in the suburbs, but were 
unable to make good thdir holding, 
and N. was obliged to retreat th6 
following day on Sois.sons. The los.ses 
were fairly even on both skies, between 
five and six thousand men each. 
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La PaSwfl, Convention of. — At 
the beginning of the Hundred Days the 
most serious royalist opposition which 
N. encountered was that of the Due 
d’Ang-oulfime, who, with a Proven9al 
army of 10,000, pui posed marching: on 
Lyons. On the way he was twice 
victorious over small bands of im- 
perialists, but was checked at Valance 
by the news that Grouchy was in his 
path, whereupon hi.s volunteer army 
failed him. By the Convention of La 
Palud (8 April 1815) he and his office) s 
were allowed to g'o free, while his 
troops, on laying: down their amis, 
were to be pardoned. 

La RotSuiihre.— A battle of tlie 
.'\llied campaign in France, fought on 
3 Feb. 1814. After some temporary 
.succe.s.9 at Bnienne, N., witli about 
40,000 French, drew’ his line with its 
centre at La Rothil^re, to which village 
his troops clung obstinately, although 
attacked by greatly superior numbers. 
N. was, however, eventually forced to 
retreat across the Aube after a san- 
guinary battle lasting two days. Each 
side lost about five thousand killed 
and wounded. 

Larrey, dears Dominictue, Baron 
( 1766 - 1842 ).— French surgeon ; born at 
Beaudean, near Bagn6res-de-Bigorre. 
He entered the navy and served his 
apprenticeship at Toulouse, and there 
began studying surgery under his 
unde, Alexis Larrey, chief surgeon 
of the hospital. In 1787 Larrey pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and there was made 
auxiliary-surgeoA to the royal marine. 

A little later he embarked on La Vigi- 
lanie as major-surgeon to the expedi- 
tion to South America. On his return 
to Paris he again resumed his medical 
studies, and became second surgeon, 
to the institution where Sabatier was 
chief. In 1792 he joined the army of 
the Rhine, and there 'invented the “ fly- 
ing ambolaneo,” He was next placed 
in charge of the military hospitals of 
Toulon, Antibe.s, and Nice, and in that 
of the first named he founded a school 
of surgery and anatomy. After going 
through several campaigns he became 
professor at the School of Medicine 
and Military Surgery at Val-de-Grdce 
at Paris. He was then called upon 
by N, to accompany him to Italy 
(1796). At Frioul he checked an 


epidemic, and was decorated by N. 
Egypt was his next destination, and 
there he superintended the wounded 
under Desgeneltcs, and was later 
wounded at St. Jean d’Acre while 
attending to the fallen soldiers ; 
at Ale.xandria he killed all his horses 
to supply his patients with food, store.? 
having run low. On his return to 
Paris he became chief surgeon of the 
consular guai'd ; in 1804 officer of the 
Legion of Honour ; in 1805 chief sur- 
geon of the impel ial guard. He was 
indefatigable in his labours through- 
out the campaigns in Gci-many, Prussia 
and Spain. At Eylau the inten.se cold 
made his vvoi-k haxardous and difficult, 
but he can-ied it through with great 
bravery ; and in Spain, while attend- 
ing" the French and English troops, he 
fell a victim to typhus. At Wagram, 
for his valour and devotion, he was 
created bai-on and received an endow- 
ment, and a little later a pension of 
3,000 francs, which in 1814 was with- 
drawn by the Bourbons for some Lime, 
though eventually restored. In 1812 
Larrey was made chief surgcoiii of the 
gmnde armie by special decree, and 
throughout the Russian campaign dis- 
played remarkable courage and devo- 
tion, often operating in the open air. 
At Waterloo he was made a prisoner 
after being wounded. N. speaks of 
“the virtuous Larrey” as tlio “sol- 
diers' friend," and left hSm a large 
bequest in his will, always having held 
him in the greatest esteem. At the 
Restoration Larrey was appointed 
chief surgeon to the Gardes RoyaloS, 
and was one of the first members of 
the Academy of Medicine. He wrote 
on army surgery and the treatment of 
wounds, and was In charge of the 
medical section of tlie work containing 
the .scientific results of the Egyptian 
expedition, Baron Larrey died at 
Lyons in 1842, and a statue to h'im 
stands in front of the churdn of La 
Val-de-GrSce, Paris, 

LasaXo, Antoine Chevalier 
Louis OoJlinet, CoWte ( 1775 - 1809 ). 
— Entered the French Army at the age 
of eleven, and three years later wa^ 
a lieutenant. During Ihe Revolatiott 
he enlistefl in the ranks, and by i79S 
had regained the oommisi^on he Md 
lost on account of hxs aristocracy by 
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sheer bravery and quality of leader- appointed him his chamberlain, while 
ship. Fie distinguished himself as a in the loliowing- year he was created 
stalf officer with the army of Ital}. a count of the empire. ^ N. soon dis- 
He accompanied N. to E^ypt, and covered his good qualities, while Las 
there saved Davout’s litc in action. Cases on his paiL gave his loyal 
In 1800 he was promoted colonel, and adherence to the Emperor, who ac- 
in the campaign of the same year had corclingly entrusted him with many 
two horses killed under him and broke important offices ol state. During the 
seven sword.s. He served at Ausler- first Restoration he was appointed a 
litz as general of brigade, leading the councillor of state, but in this capacity 
light cavalry, while in 1806, after he refused to sign any document for 
Jena, he captured the fortress of Stet- depriving- N. of tlie throne. Fie re- 
tin, though only supported by a. force turned to the Emperor’s side during- 
of 600 hussars and not a single piece the Hundred Days, and after Waterloo 
of artillery. For this feat of arms he accompanied him to Rochefort, while 
was made g'eneral of division; he he acted as N.’s mouthpiece in the 
served in the Polish campaign, and neg'otialions on board the FeEerophon. 
.saved Murat’s life at Hcilsberg. On It appears somewhat doubtful as to 
the outbreak of the Peninsular War whether it was his genuine wish to 
Lasalle commanded one of the cavalry accompany N. to St. Flclcna, as many 
divi.sion.s, and in several battles dis- suppose to have been the case, or that 
linguislied himself, such was the circumstance.s made it impossible for 
vigour of his attack. One of the him to withdraw. Evidence seems to 
cavalry divisions of tlie grande arniee support the latter view. During' his 
was entrusted to Lasalle by N., and exile Las Ca»cs compiled his Memorial 
in the Austrian campaign he again dis- de Sainte-HcHdne, which Us a record 
tinguished himself, but at Wagram he of N.’s conversations, including his 
was killed at the head of his men. Not various opinions, during the first 
only was Lasalle an almost perfect months of his CEiptivity. In Nov. 1816 
cavalry commander, but he possessed Las Cases was arrested, on account 
to a great degree the talents and 'in- of a letter in which he had criticized 
stincts of a great leader, In 1891 his N.’s treatment by the governor in too 
remains were brought from Austria to strong- terms, and was transported to 
the Invalide.s, while in 1893 a statue the Cape, where he was for some time 
to him was erected at Lunerdlle. confined, later being tran.sferred to 

Las Cases, Emmanuei Auguste Frankfurt. On N.’s death he was 
Sieudonn 4 , Marquis tie ( 1766 - 1842 ). permitted to return to France, and 
— Was born at the chfileau of La.s in 1831 he was elected to the cham- 
Case<5, near Revel, Lang-uedoc, in her of deputies for St. Denis. He 
1766. Fie -was educated at the military died at Pas.sy-sur-Seinc on 15 May 
school in Paris, and at the age of six- 1842. 

teen he left lit to join the navy (1783), Memoirs. “Circumstances, the 
becoming a lieutenant in 1789. He most extraordinary,” says La.s Cases, 
.sa-w servdee in the West Indies, and “have long kept me near the most 
spent some years at San Dcaningo. extraordinary man that ever existed.” 
At the outbreak of the Frencli Revolu- He continues: “I collected and re- 
tion, owing to his connexion with corded day by day all that I saw of 
the old nobility, he emigrated, taking N., all that I heard him say during 
refuge Sn England in 1792, He sup- the period of eighteen months in which 
port^ himself in London by giving I was constantly about Ms -person.” 
lessorss and -writing under the name The work is therefore a specie.? of 
of Le Sage. In 1799 he publidied diary, relating to the life of N. after 
his Atlas Historique et GineaJogique, his surrender. It is, of course, im- 
which met with considerable success. posslible to g-jve in this place anything 
Returning to France during the (Don- like a full .summary of all the conversa- 
sulate, he vainly tried to procure em- tions that Las Cases had with thd 
ployment, and it was not until 1809 Emperor. It can only be by pass^es 
that he attracted the notice of N., who selected from a work which reviews 
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the whole of N.’s political and per- 
sonal career that we can come to the 
heart of these Memoirs. One of the 
first conversations at St. Helena that 
Las Cases had with the Empei'or 
turned upon the subject of the Council 
oi State : 

'“The Council of State,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘ was generally composed of 
well-informed, skilful and honest men. 
Fermont and Boulay, for example, 
were certainly of this cla.ss. Notwith- 
standing" the immense law suits which 
they conducted, and the vast emolu- 
ments they enjoyed, I should not 
he surprised to learn that they are 
not now in very flourishing" circum- 
stances.' The Emperor employed the 
Councillors of State individually in 
every case, and w'ilh advantage. A.s 
a whole, they "were his real council 
— his mind in deliheiafion, as the 
ministers W"ere his mind in execution. 
At the Council of State "were ptepared 
the laws which the Emperor presented 
lo the legislative body, a circumstance 
■which rendered it altogether one of 
the elements of the legislative power. 
In the Council the Emperor’s decrees 
and his rules of public administration 
were clrawm up ; and there the plans 
of his ministers w'ere examined, dis- 
cussed and corrected,” 

Las Cases says : “Contrary to the 
general opinion, in whidr I myself 
once participated, the Emperor is far 
from possessing a strong constitution. 
His limbs are large, but Ms fibres are 
relaxed. With a very expanded cliest, 
he is constantly labouring under the 
effects of cold. His body is subject 
to the influence of the slightest acci- 
dents. The smell of paint is sufficient 
to make him ill ; certain dishes, or 
the slightest degree of damp, imme- 
diately take a severe effect on him. 
His body is far from being a body 
of iron, as is generally supposed : all 
his strength is in his mind. His 
prodigious exertions abroad and his 
incebsant labours at home are known 
to everyone. No sovereign ever 
underweiit so mudi bodily fatigue. 
The most remarkable instance of the 
Emperor’s activity and exertion was 
his riding post from Valladolid to 
Burgos (a distance of thirty-five 
Spanish leagues) in five hours and a 
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half — that is to say, upw'ards of seven 
leagues an hour,” 

An interesting ride through the 
valley with the Emperor is described 
by Las Cases; “After breakfast he 
directed me to ride out with him on 
horseback. \Vc lode along by the 
side of the gum trees, beyond tire 
confines of Longwood, and then 
attempted to descend into a very 
steep and deeply furrowed valley, 
whose sides were covered with sand 
and loose stones, interspersed with 
brambles. We were obliged to dis- 
mount, The Emperor desired General 
Gourgaud to turn off tO' one side with 
the horses and the two grooms "who 
accompanied us, and insisted oni con- 
tinuing his journey on foot, amidst 
the diificulties which surrounded us 
I gave him my arm, and, with a great 
deal of trouble, we succeeded in clam- 
bering over the ridges. The Emperor 
lamented the loss of his youthful 
ag"ilily, and accused me of being more 
active than himself. He thoug'ht that 
there was a greater difference in this 
respect than the trifling disproportion 
of our ages would justify, I told him 
that the pleasure of sei'ving him made 
me forget my age. As we were going 
along he observed that anyone who 
could have .seen us at that time ■would 
recognize without difficulty the rest- 
lessness and impatience of the French 
cliaracter. ‘ In fact,’ said he, ‘none 
but Frenchmen would ever think of 
doing what we are now about’ ” 

N. delighted in criticizing the 
characteristics of his generals, their 
feats of anns and behaviour on the 
field. In this way he spoke of Lannes, 
Duroc, Corbineau, and, in fact, from 
time to time of practically every mar- 
shal or general who had served him. 
On learning of the execution of Mar- 
shal Ney the Emperor alluded to Hm 
as a “martyr.” He said that he had 
been ill-attacked and as ill-defended. 
His opinions of many of the celebrated 
men. with whom he had mingled, 
Metternich, Ba.ssano, Cambac6rJ:s, 
Fouchd, Talleyrand, are scattered 
throughout these Memoirs In such, a 
manner as to defy collection. “Tal- 
leyrand,” said the Emperor, “ was 
always m a state pf treasohi hut 
it "Was ill partnership with fortune. 
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Plis circumspection was extreme; lie 
treated his friends ns if they might 
in future become his enemies, and 
he behaved to his enemies as if they 
might some time or other become his 
friends. M. de Talleyrand had ahv,i 3 s 
been, in my opinion, hostile to the 
Faubourg St. Germain. In the affair 
of the divorce he was lor the Empies.s 
Josephine. It was he who urged the 
war with .Spain, thoughi in public he 
had the art to appear averse to it.” 
Thus it W'as from a kind of spite that 
N. made choice of Valenpay as the 
residence of Ferdinand. "In short,” 
said the Emperor, “Tallej'i'and was 
the principal instrument and the 
active cause of the death of the Due 
d’Engliien.” 

“Fouchc,” said N., “was the Tal- 
leyrand of the clubs and Talleyrand 
was the Fouche of the drawing-rooms. 
Intrigue was to Fouchd a necessary of 
life, but intrigue at all times, in all 
places, in all w'ays, and vvith all per- 
sons. Nothing ever came to light hut 
he was found to have a hand in it. 
He made it his sole business to look 
out for something that he might be 
meddling with.” 

In a W'ork which deals with world 
events as most memoirs deal with 
domestic and social affairs, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficull to pick out the 
salient facts. Speaking of the origins 
of the war with Russia, N. said : "No 
events are trifling witli regard to 
nation.s and sovereigns, for ft is .such 
that govern their destinies. For some 
time a misunderstanding had sprung- 
up between France and. Russia. France 
reproached Russia with the violation of 
the Continental Sy.stem, and Russia re- 
quired an indemnification for the Duke 
of Oldenburg, and raised other preten- 
sions. Russian troop.s were approach- 
ing the Duchy of Warsaw, and a 
French array was forming in the north 
of Germany. Yet we were far from 
being determined on war, when, all of 
a sudden, a new Russian army com- 
menced its march towards the duchy ; 
and, as an ultimatum, an insolent note 
was presented at Paris by the Russian 
ambassador, who, in the event of 
its non-acceptance, threatened to quit 
Paris in eight days. I considered this 
s® a declaration of war. It was long 
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since I had been accustomed to this 
sort ofi tone. 1 wa.s not in the habit 
of allowing myself to lie anticipated. 

I could march to Russia at the head 
of the rest of Emopc ; the enterprise 
was popular; the cause was one which 
interested Europe. It was the last 
ellort that remained to France. Her 
late, and that of the. new European 
system, depended on the .struggle. 
Russia was the last resource of Eng- 
land. The peace of Ihe whole world 
rested with Russia. The event could 
not be doubtful. I commenced my 
march, but when I reached the frontier 
I, to whom Russia had declared war 
by withdrawing her ambassador, still 
considered it my duty to send mine 
(L.aurislon) to the Emperor Alexander 
at Wilna ; he was rejected, and the 
war commenced ! ” 

Occasionally, too, N. spoke of his 
family. Of his mother and his sister 
Pauline he said : “Pauline was loo 
careless and extravagant. She might 
have been immensely rich, consider- 
ing all that I gave her, but she gave 
all away in her turn. Her mother fre- 
quently lectured her on this .subject, 
and told her that she would die in a 
hospital. Madame, however, carried 
her parsimony to a most ridiculous 
extreme. I offered to furnish her v'ith 
a very considerable monthly income 
on condition that she vvoiuld .spend it. 
She, on the other hand, was very will- 
ing to receive the money provided she 
were permitted to hoard it up, Thi.s 
arose not so much from covetousness 
as excess of foresight; all her fear was 
that she might one day be reduced to 
beggary.” 

Regarding Joseph, he said: "His 
qualities are only suited to private life. 
In the dischaige of the high duties 
which I confided to him he did the 
best he could. Flis intentions were 
good, and therefore the principal fault 
rested not so much with him as witli 
me who raised him above his proper 
sphere.” 

The burning of Moscow, according to 
N. , was not file act of the population 
thereof. He said ; " The people were 
far from bavjng plotted that atrocity. 
Even they themselves delivered up 
to ns three or four hundred oriminals 
who had escaped from prison and 
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fired the town,” “But, Sire, may I 
presume to ask,” said Las Cases, “if 
Moscow had not been burnt, did not 
your Majesty intend to establish your 
quarters thcie.’^ ” “ Ceitaitily,” an- 

swered the Emperor, “and I should 
then have presented the singular spec- 
tacle of an army wintering' in tlu* 
midst of a hostile nation thafcwas piess- 
ing- upon lit fiom all poinls; it would 
have been the ship beset by the ice.” 

Speaking- of the Waterloo campaign 
at great length after breakfast one 
morning-, he said that the situation of 
France was critical but not desperate 
alter the Battle of Waterloo', when 
every preparatory measure had been 
taken on the supposition of the failure 
of the attack upon Belgium. Paris had 
had twenty-five days to prepare itself 
for defence, and the mass of the 
Russian and Austrian Armies could not 
lalce the field before a later period. 
Neither arms, nor ammunition, nor 
officers were wanting in the capital; 
the numl>er of sharpshooters might be 
easily augmented to 80,000, and the 
field artillery could be increased to 
600 pieces. 

Throughout the pages which deal 
with tlie Hundred Days Las Cases 
strongly support.? the Napoleonic view 
of affairs. To him the Empcior said : 
“ But in the situation in which I wa.? 
placed, the circumstance tvhich served 
to fill up the measure of my distress 
was that I beheld the decisive hour 
gtadually approach. The star paled; 

I felt the reins slip from my hands, 
and yet I could do nothing. Only a 
sudden turn of fortune could save ug : 
to treat, to conclude any compact, 
would have been to yield like a fool 
to the enemy. I was convinced of 
this, and tlie event sufficiently proved 
that I was not mistaken. We had, 
therefore, no alternative but to 
fight; and every day* by sorne fatality 
or other, our chances dimin'tshed. 
Treason began to penetrate into our 
ranks. Great numbers of our troop.s 
sank under the effects of fatigue and 
discouragement. My lieutenants be- 
came dispirited, and consequently un- 
fortunate. They were no longer the 
same men who figured at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, or who 
had distinguished themselves in the 
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brilliant monients of my success. I 
have been informed that some pre- 
sumq to allege, in their defence, that 
at first they fought for the Republic 
and for their counh-y, while afterwards 
they fought only for a single man, 
for his individual interests and his 
ambition.” 

It is impossible in this place to fol- 
low these Memoirs farther, as the his- 
tory with which they deal is the history 
of France during neaily twenty years. 
The cure with vv'hich they have been 
prepared is manifest, and, indeed, is 
Avitnessed to by the great vogue they 
have enjoyed since their original pub- 
lication, 

Laiouche-Trdvilie, Louis Rdn© 
iVladeleirse Le Vassor de (1745- 
1804), — French admiral; was born at 
Rochefort, and served in the American 
War. Later he was a deputy to the 
United State.?, and was subsequently 
dispatched by the Directory with a 
squadron against Naples. He was in 
command at Bo'ulogne when Nelson 
made his unsuccessful attack -with 
gunboats in 1801, and three years later 
was appointed to the Mediterranean 
squadron. About this time a letter, in 
which the French admiral bragged of 
having made Nelson “run," fell into 
the hands of the latter, who vowed that 
he would make the writer eat it if they 
ever met ! Latouche-Tr^ville died at 
Toulon, owing, according to popular 
report, to his constant exertions in 
Avalfcing to the summit of a hill rvhence 
he could see the British fleet. 

Latour d’AMvergMej TMophUe 
fiflalo Correi de (1743-1800).— 
Named by N. “the first grenadier of 
France” ; was Ixirn at Carhaix, in' Brit- 
tany, on 23 Dec. 1743, the son of an 
advocate named Corret. From the 
first he desired a military career, and 
in 1767, by means of a certificate of 
nobility signed by his friends, he was 
nominally enlisted in the Maison du 
Roi, aftenvards being co'mniissioned in 
a line regiment under tlie name of Cor- 
ret de Kei'baufret. He was descended 
from air illegitimate half-brother of 
Turenne, and in 1771 he assintted the 
surname of Latour d’ Auvergne by 
perpiission of tlie Due de Bouillon. In 
1781 he volunteered for Sei'vlcfc in the 
Due de Crillon’s Fratioo-Spattish fex- 
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pedition to Minorca, and Ion Ws signal 
nravei';!,' in action was made an. oiler 
of promotion into the Army of Spain, 
but this he refused, as it necessitated 
. lianging' his allegiance. In 1784 he 
was created captain, and in 1791 rc- 
cci\ed the Cioss of St. Loviis. At the 
OLilbieak ol the Reaoliilion he was 
attached to the Augonnois regiment, 
and refused to emigrate, as did many 
of his brother oflicers, rather than 
swear to llie Con.stitution, Latour 
renmining in France from patriotic 
motives. Apart from military affairs, 
he took a great interest in coins and 
medals, also in the cpiestion of lan- 
guag'es, and in 1792 ho puljlished a 
work on the people of Brittany. That 
same year he sereed under Monte.s- 
qiiioii in the Alps (1792) and in the 
Pyrenees (1793), again with singular 
courage and bravery. He was offered 
promotion, which, however, lie de- 
clined. Flis health now broke, do'wn 
owing to lii.s having to live on nothing 
hut milk, a dietary necessitated by the 
loss of his teeth, In consideration of 
this he left the army in 1795, and 
returned to Brittany by sea, during 
which voyage he was captured by the 
Engli.sh and kept prisoner for two 
years. Regaining his freedom, he 
.settled at Passy, and published his 
work Ori^ines Gauloises. His quixotic 
character is well indicated in the next 
incident. An old friend was in great 
grief because his only son had been 
taken as a conscript. He made an 
apjieal to Latour d’Auvergne, who 
thereupon rejoined the army a,s a .sub- 
.stitute for the son of his friend. In 
1797 he served on the Rhine, and in 
1797-99 In Sivitzerland with the rank 
of captain. His record of unexampled 
courage and his rare modesty now 
came before the notice of N., who, 
by a decree of 27 April 1800, named 
Latour d’ Auvergne “the premier 
grenadier of France.” In his grati- 
tude at such a mark of esteem and 
honour Latour again volunteered, and 
met his death on tlie battlefield at 
Oberhauseii oi-pay June 1800. 

The almost fabulous valour and the 
personality of this “son of Brittany" 
had obtained a marvellous hold over 
the affections of the French soldiery. 
When French, troops and their allies 
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of the Rhine tonfederatirm passed his 
gra\e on the battlcfieid they never 
lailed to march past at attention. 
Ilis heart had been embalmed, and for 
many years remained in the possession 
of the gienadicr company of his regi- 
ment, the 4t)th. By stiangc chances 
it passed into the keeping of Garibaldi, 
but in 1.S83 was given to the city of 
Palis. To this veiy day his memory 
is kept alhe, and the same tribute 
rendered to his memory as it wa.s in 
1800 by the order of N. “The name 
of Latour d’Auvergne is to remain on 
the pay list and roll of hi-S company. 
It will be called at all parades, and 
a non-commissioned officer will reply ; 

‘ Mort ail champ d’honneur. ’ ’’ When- 
ever the colours arc taken on parade 
the 46th rcg'iment still pay this honour 
to the name of “ the first grenadier of 
France.” 

Lauriston, Jacques AlexancSire 
Bernard Law, n^aequis de (t 768 > 
J 828 ). — Soldier and diplomat ; the son 
of a French general; born at Pondi- 
cherry. Fie entered the artillery in 
1786, and served on the staff in the 
Revolutionary campaigns, reaching' the 
rank of brigadier of artillery in 1795. 
The next year he lesigned his com- 
mission, but re-entered the .service in 
1800 as an aide-de-camp to N., whose 
personal friend he had been in early 
life. Shortly after this he became 
director of the artillery school at La 
Fire, and from that post was sent 
as envoy to Denmark. He also con- 
veyed to England the ratification of 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802. In 1805 
he was piomoted general of division, 
and took part in the Au.strian War. 
In 1807 he became governor-general 
of France, and took part in the ne- 
gotiations at Erfurt in 1808, and be- 
came a count. He accompanied the 
Emperor to Spain in i8o8-g, and held 
commands under the viceroy, Eug-ine 
Beauharnais, in the Italian campaign 
and the invasion of Austria in the .same 
year. He was in charge of the artillery 
at WagraiTii, and arranged the “pre- 
paration by artillery ” which had such 
decisive effect in that struggle. In 
1811 he ■was sent to Russia as am- 
bassador, held a command in the army 
which invaded Russia in 1812, and did 
good service in covering the retreat 
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from Mosco-w. He commanded the 
5th army corps in the campaign 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, and in 
the autumn campaign the 5th and 
nth corps. Being taken prisoner 
iiy the enemy in the retreat from 
Leipsic, he remained a captive until 
ihe fall of the Emperor. He joined 
Louis XVIII., to whom he remained 
faithful during the Hundred Days. 
For this he was rexvarded with a seat 
m the house of peers and a command 
in the royal guard. In 1817 he was 
created a marquis, and in 1823 marshal 
of France. During the Spanish War 
he besieged and took the town of 
Pampluna. lie died at Paris on 
J2 June 1828. 

Lavalette, Antoi ne Mai-ie 
Chamams, Comte de ( 1769 - 1830 ). — 
Was born in Paris in 1769, lire same 
year as bis friend N. His father was 
a tradesman, who, however, gave his 
son an excellent education at the Har- 
oourt College. Being of a studious 
turn of mind, Lavalclte acquiesced in 
his parents’ desire that he should de- 
vote himself to the Church, and, taking 
holy oiders, became under-librarian at 
Ste. Genevieve. The outbreak of the 
Revolution, however, unsettled his 
arrangements and aroused his in- 
terest and ambitions. He entered the 
National Militia, which Dafayctte 
organized for the defence of king' 
and country. Though royalist in sym- 
pathies, he was gradually' alienated by 
the obstinacy of Louis XVI. and hi.s 
brother the Comte de Provence (later 
Louis XVIII.) in the affair Favras, 
which aroused his indignation. In 
} 792 he signed the royalist petition of 
the ten thousand, but after 10 Aug. 
he enlisted in the Legion of the Alps 
and so joined the Army of the Rhine, 
and served with great distinction 
throughout the campaign, being at 
first adjutant of engineers and after- 
wards aide-de-camp to General Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers. After the Vend^an 
War Lavalette, like his general, 
d’Hilliers, joined the Army of Italy, 
attracted thereto by the fame of Bona- 
parte. It was Lavalette’s bravery that 
first brought him to the notice of N,, 
and on the field of Areola he received 
the title of aide-de-camp and the ran(f 
of captain. He was entrusted with 


the dangerous Tyrol mission, and was 
wounded, and again publicly compli- 
mented by Bonaparte, who was not 
long in discovering the many excellent 
qualities which Lavalette possessed 
besides courage: “solid informa- 
tion, a scrutinizing mind, wondeilul 
sagacity, prudence, and perfect good 
breeding.” The confidence his new 
chief reposed in him is shown by the 
fact that it was Lavalette wlioin he 
chose to send to Paris to observe and 
report upon the political movement.s 
and developments in the capital. 
Though young, inexperienced and un- 
known, he justified Bonaparte’s trust 
by the remarkable pimdcnce which he 
displayed amid the dangers and in- 
trigues of political life. By frequent- 
ing all the social circles and cliques and 
connecting himself with none he was 
able to discover , the real aims of 
each, despite the different disguises 
they all adopted. Disapproving of the 
behaviour and acts of Barras, Lava- 
lette took the step of refinsing to him 
the monies Bonaparte had promised 
Barras out of the funds of the Army 
of Italy, a step which N. fully ap- 
proved when he knew of the reasons. 
For Lavalette, Jiowever, the immediate 
effects were to rouse the fuiy of the 
Directory against himself and the 
“brutal anger of Augereau.” Thus 
threatened, Lavalette proceeded to 
rejoin his chief, w'hich he did at the 
castle of Passeriano, A few dajm 
afterwards he was deputed to humble 
and chastise Genoa, which had in- 
sulted the French, a mission which 
he carried out most thoroughly. After 
the Peace of Campo Formio lie accom- 
panied Bonaparte through Switzerland, 
hut was left at. Rastadt by the latter, 
entrusted with secret powers, to watch 
the negotiations between the Directory 
and the German representatives. In a 
few months he was recalled by Bona- 
parte, who there and then married 
Lavalette to Emilie de Beauhamais, 
a n'iece of Josephine. The marriage 
proved most happy, and a descriptioo 
of the hurried wooing is to be found in 
the Memoirs of Lav^ette, Very soon 
after his wedding he was called upon 
to accompany Bonaparte m the 
tian campaign as hi.s aMe-detoamp- Hu 
was his close oompanlon tfmxighout 
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ihe whole period, and has lefL on record 
intensely interesting' accounts ot both 
general, olFiccrs, and incidents. On 
Bonaparte’s return to^ France, Lava- 
lette accompanied him, and proved use- 
ful in the coup d'etat of i8 Biumaire 
(Nov. 1799). Soon afterwards he was 
sent to Dresden with lull powers to 
treat with Austria, but peace being 
concluded by Moreau, the chief ne- 
gotiator, he returned to Paris. Bona- 
parte, now First Consul, knowing well 
the sterling- qualities of Lavalette, dis- 
tinguished him among the first of his 
tollowers by making him commissioner- 
general of the post office, On the 
proclamation of the Empire he was 
•Styled postmaster-general, and a little 
later count, councillor of .state, and 
grand officer of the Legion of flonour. 
Lavalette carried out his duties, ardous 
and delicate as they were, in an ex- 
emplary manner. In 1814, when the 
Emperor was at Elba, Lavalette re- 
tired into private life, but on N.’s 
return he was at once recalled and 
offered the ministry of the home de- 
partment. He, however, preferred to 
resume the postmaster-generalship, in 
which capacity he showed much 
clemency to suspected persons in the 
department. During the Hundred 
Days he was much with the Emperor, 
both in his councils and private life. 
■After Waterloo Lavalette, trusting in 
the terms of the treaty, remained in 
Paris, but the vindictiveness of Louis 
XVIIL, and e.specially his niece, the 
Duchesse d’AngoulSme, demanded a 
victim from the civil ministers of N. 
as well as from his officers, as Mar- 
shal Ney. Lavalette was the chosen 
one. He was arrested, and after a 
tedious trial was sentenced to death 
as an accomplice in the conspiracy 
which had brought about N.’s return 
from Elba. Despite the efforts of 
influential (jeople, no mercy could be 
obtained, Mme. Lavalette being 
slighted -when she would have pleaded 
with Louis and the Duchesse d’An- 
gouteme. At last Mme. Lavalette, 
seeing such means were hopeless, 
concocted plans for the escape of her 
husband, and, with, the help of M. 
Bandus, the plan was successful. 
Lavalette was concealed in the rooms 
of M. Bresson in the hotel of the 
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minisLer for foreign affairs, and uas 
thus .saved fiom the rigorous search 
of Paris by the authorities. He stayed 
there fot many day.s, and at last three 
Englishmen, admirers of Lavalette, 
undertook to convey him safely out ot 
France. The foremost of these three 
was General .Sir Robert Wilson; the 
others were Mr. Michael Bruce and 
Mr. Hutchinson. In the uniform of a 
British officer and under the name 
of Col. Losaek, with Wilson for 
a travelling companion, Lavalette 
reached Belgium and finally Bavaria, 
the King ol that country refusing to 
accede to the demand.s of the Fiench 
Government to deliver Lavalette into 
their hands. They, however, .suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning- for three months 
Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. Hutchin- 
son for their humane behaviour. An 
unpleasant feature is the fact that the 
Prince Regent acquiesced in this treat- 
ment of these Englishmen, Las Cases 
records with what great joy N. re- 
ceived the news of Lavalette’s escape. 

In 1822 Louis XVIIL granted letters 
of pardon to Lavalette, but his return 
to France was saddened by the anidi- 
tion of his wife, who did not recognize 
him, she having lost her rea.son after 
the strain of those terrible hours of 
anxiety .spent in planning hhs escape 
anrl the treatment she had received 
when the authorities discovered her in 
prison in tile place of her husband. 
Henceforth her husband devoted his 
life to her, and was repaid, for she at 
length regained her reason. In 1826 
Lavalette was in London supporting 
Sir Robert Wilson, his heroic rescuer, 
in his parliamentary candidature in 
the boroug-h of Southwark. Pie died 
in 1830, surrounded by family and 
friends, afid kept unsullied to the last 
a spotless reputation and a character 
of peculiar uprightness and loyalty. 

Memoir.f.— The finst eight chapters 
of these Memoirs are occupied with 
the author’s personal r-eminiscences of 
the Revolution. With the ninth chap- 
ter we enter upon that part of the work 
whiich deahs with N. Lavalette’s in- 
troduction to him is dramatic. Barras, 
he says, having been a commissioner 
of the Convention witii the southern 
army in 1783, had remarked a young 
officer of artillery whose courage and 
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udvice had great influence on the 
tetakingf of Toulon. This aitillery 
officer laughed both at scruples and 
resolutions of most of the statesmen 
and politicians of his day, and demon- 
strated to his companions that the 
Parisians were nothing but fools led 
on by cunning rogues. “His firm- 
ness, his eloquence, his consciousness 
of great superiority, which his counte- 
nance does betray, inspii ed confidence 
and carried persuasion into the minds 
of everyone. This young man’s name 
was Bonaparte.” After desciibing the 
events of 13 Vendt^miaire, Lavalette 
proceeds to deal with the days of the 
Directory, the marriage of General 
Bonaparte with, Josephine Beauhar- 
nais, his departure for Italy, the 
pacification of La Vendee, and his 
own dispatch to the Italian peninsula, 
where, on his arrival at Milan, he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the general- 
in-chief. Confining ourselves to such 
parts of the work as deal with the 
character and exploits of N., we find 
these Memoirs valuable for their in- 
timate account of the Italian, Eg>p- 
tian and Russian campaigns. But here 
and there they touch on more private 
affains. There is a good chapter on 
the divorce of Josephine, and towards 
the end the autobiography is almost 
purely personal, describing' as It does 
the iiuprisonment and adventures of 
Lavalette himself. 

In that portion of the book which 
deals with the Italian campaign the 
per.sonality of the various commanders 
iis treated in a series of paragraph 
pen-pictures, which greatly assist us 
in our comprehension of the several 
paladins vvho wielded their swords 
under Bonaparte in the north of Italy. 
Nor is political matter wanting, if it 
Ss tersely de.scribed, for here and there 
the great questions of the day are 
touched upon, and the political inter- 
national affairs which made the cam- 
paign essential are clearly and briefly 
stated. 

The short paragraphs which deal 
with personalities are illuminating if 
outspoken. Fox" example, the author, 
dealing with Marmont, says: “Mnt- 
mont, a colonel nf artillery, was also 
born in Burgundy, of an ancient and 
re.Bpectabl0 family in that province. 


His education had been particularly 
well attended to, and he had enleied 
very young' into the army. The prin- 
cipal teatures of his chaiacter weie at 
that time an unbounded passion for 
glory and ambition, and an attachment 
to his general that amounted to en- 
thusiasm.” 

A mission to Tyrol followed, 
which was not without its dangers. 
It ended in a small action in which 
the French lost twenty-five men killed 
and wounded and thiee officers. But 
Lavalelle’s report of the affair nvis 
well leceived, although N. blamed 
him for having' penetrated so far into 
the coiinliy without sufficient support, 
fl'hc tince between the Austrians and 
French is described, and the cession 
of Venice to Austria. The Directory 
and its membership are cleverly pic- 
tured, and the political machinations 
which proceeded from the domicile of 
Bairas, to whose salon Lavalette wars 
a constant visitoi. The motives which 
impelled the expedition to Egypt are 
outlined. The condition of Egypt, the 
commanders and personalities who- 
took part in the Egyptian campaign, 
and the engagements whicli composed 
it, occupy from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-first chapters inclusive. N.’s 
welcome at Pnris, the conspiracy to 
overthrow the Directory, the con- 
stitution of the Third Year, and the 
tri-consulate ai-e sketched. The con- 
spiracy of Georges and Pichegrti, and 
the assassination of the Due d’Enghien 
are touched upon. 

The passage which x'dates to the 
murder of the Due d’Enghien is in- 
teresting because of the almost novel 
theory advanced by the author for its 
reason. After staling that the visits 
of the due to the left bank of the 
Rhine had given cause for uneasiness 
in Paris during the season of the 
Piclxcgm Conspiracies, Lavalette goes 
on to say : “Another motive, perhaps 
the most peremptory, must be sought 
for in Bonaparte’s character^ — ^impetu- 
osity and love of revenge, tvhich might 
l>e called vendetta- Corsica. That feel- 
ing* wms, besides, at the perkxi I am- 
describing, raised to the highest degree 
by his enemies. I heard him say a 
few days afterwards : ' Let tte® thfo'nx 
all Europe on ray sho-uldersj my part 
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will then be lo defend myself; their our conversation was the situation ol 

attack is a legal one. But lo blow up Fiance. I used to tell him, with a 

whole strcels, to kill oi maim nioie degree of frankness, Ihc truth of 
than one bundled persons in the hope which could alone make him paidon 
of coming at me ; to send, as they its rudeness, that France was fatigued 
now have done, torty bravoes to mur- to an excess ; that it was ejuite impos- 
der me — that is too much. I will make siblc for her to bear much longer the 
them shed teats of blood. They shall burthen with which she was loaded, 
karn at tJieir expense what il is to and that she would undoubtedly throw 
make murder legal.’ ’’ off the yoke and, according to custom, 

The return ol N. from Russia i& a seek an alleviation to her sulferings 
topic which is not dealt with by many in novelty, her favourite divinity. I 
oi his memoirists and historians, and said in particular a g'real deal of the 
it is interesting to find a pretty lull Bourbons, who, I obseiwed, would 
leport of it in Lavalette’s book. On finally inherit his royal spoil if ever 

arriving in Paris, whither he had fortune laid him low. The mention 

posted in haste, N. found the public of the Bourbons made him thoughtful, 
mind in considerable agitation. "He and he threw himself on his bed with- 
admitted everybody ; showed severity out uttering a word ; but after a few 
towards some — intrepidity in presence minutes, having approached to know 
of all. He explained the cause of the whether I might retire, I saw that he 
misfortune of the campaign, and with- had fallen into a profound .sleep.” 
out seeking' to dissemble the fault that Lavalette’s account of the campaign 
had been committed, he boldly claimed of 1814 and the abdication of N. differs 
the support he wanted to begin the very little from those of other writers, 
war anew, repel the enemy, and I'he departure of the Emperor from 
conclude a peace, of vvhidi he, more Elba, the residence of Josephine at 
lhan anyone, felt the absolute neces- Malmaison, the discontent of the army, 
sity. His noble courage in Avrestling are all graphically drawn, but unfor- 
\\ ith misfortune electrified the whole tunatcly space forbids the e.xtension of 
country. Three hundred thousand men any of these topics. A vislit of the 
were granted; the young came for- Emperor Alexander to Josephine is a 
ward with courage, the old with firm- point of real interest. The Emperor 
ness. Within a tew months an army was charmed with her, and consi- 
wa.s raised, admirably brave, though dered that she greatly resembled the 
still uninstructed, and the fields of Empress Catherine. Prince Eug^ine 
Lutzen. and Bautzen witnessed fresh chanced to be in Paris, and with him 
triumpks. The di,sasters of the cam- Alexander wms so prejxrssessed that 
paign of Moscow had brought Russia he promised to give him a German 
and Austria to an understanding, and principality, the population of which 
alarmed the powers of the second class, should not be less than 60,000 inhabi* 
Peace was, however, proposed lo the tants. Alexander, in a moment of 
Emperor, but thej’ had no longer to effusion, said to Eug'fene ; “ I do not 
treat vfiith the sovereigiii of the world. know whether I shall not one day 
He 1 >egan to feel that, after having repent having placed the Bourbons on 
been conquered by the elements, he the throne. Believe me, my dear 
would be so by man.” The conclusion Eugmre, they are not good people, 
of the campaign ivhich ended in the We have .seen them in Russia, and I 
deliverance of Prussia and the German know from experience what to think 
States from N.’s rule is also well told, of them.” 

not without a touch of .self-pride on, .The death of Josephine is described, 
the part of the author. “I think,” he We are told how the Emiperor Alex- 

writes, "I have already said in these ander brought her hi.s own physician, 

hlemoirs that whenever he was un- and remained a whole day with her, 

fortunate he turned to me. I must and how she expired in the amts of 

notf. be proud of that circumstance, one of her ladies of honour. This part 
My attachment to his person was a of the Memoirs, in short, is rich In 
duty. . . . The principal subject of personal matter concerning what might 
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be tailed the post-Napaleonic days of 
Josephine and her family. The errors 
of the government, the discontent of 
the aimy, the conspiracy of Excelmans 
in which several marshals were im- 
plicated, the news of N.’s landing and 
the sensations produced tiy it, are de- 
scribed with a graphic pen, as is the 
aspect of the Tuilerie.s on the arrival 
of the Emperoi . Lavalette then pro- 
ceeds to relate horv he resumed his 
old service at the post office, and the 
great drama of the Hundred Days is 
unrolled in a few words. The return 
of N. to the Elysee after Waterloo is 
descri}>ed in poiignant words: “The 
next morning the Emperor arrived. 

I flew to the Elysee to see him. He 
ordered me into his closet, and as 
soon as he saw me he came to meet 
me with a frightful epileptic laugh. 

‘ Oh, mon Dieu ! ’ he said, raising his 
eyes to heaven and walking two oi 
three times up and down the roo'in. 
This appearance of despair was, how- 
ever, very short; he soon rccovetedi 
hisi coolness, and asked me what was 
going- forwarcl at the Chamber of 
Representatives.” Lavalette’s last 
conversations with his master are then 
described, as is the Emperor ’.s depar- 
ture and the arrest of the author. 

The remainder of the Memoirs are 
entirely personal, but are perhaps the 
most fascinating part of the book, be- 
cause of the circumstance of adventure 
which surrounds them. The work as 
a whole is among the mos), interesting 
and intimate of the memoirs of N., 
but the incidents are briefly described, 
and it can hardly be said that Lavalette 
wrote them with the pen of a states- 
man, They are, indeed, more of a 
summary of the times than anything- 
else, and it is only when we come into 
contact with the master whom Lava- 
lette adored that we find the author 
at all willing to be discursive, and 
even then he is sometimes disappoint- 
ingly brief, especially at such moments 
as we would expect from him a gener- 
ous wealth of detail. 

Letertinj Charles rrarr^oia, 
Duke of Piaeenssa ( 173 S - 1824 ),— 
French statesman and financier. A 
native of St. Sauveur LendelinJManche), 
Let^run was born on 19 Mai'dh ij'39. 
His father, tlsough of limited iheans, 


gave him a veiy good education, and 
he visited severed foreig-n countries 
with the view of perfecting himself 
in natural and civil law, in which 
branch of learning he was especially 
interested. Returning to Frarrce, he 
settled in Paris to folloiw tlie pro- 
fession of a lawyer, later becoming 
confidential secretai-y and adviser to 
Maupeou, whose downfall in 1774 
shared. Lebrun then retired into the 
country, and devoted himself to 
literature and the upbringing of his 
family. In 1789 he reappeai'ed in 
public life as the author of tlie Voix 
du Citoycn, a fair and unbiased work 
which predicted the course of the 
Revolution and sugg-ested a liberal 
constitution as the only remedy. He 
was later elected deputy for Dourdain 
in the Constituent Assembly, in which 
he opposed the issue of paper money 
and the creation of lotterie.s, and 
brought forward several financial 
laws. In 1792 he successfully quelled 
riots which occurred in his depart- 
ment, but later he suffered impiison- 
ment and narrowly escaped execution. 

In 1799 Lebrun was nominated 
Third Consul by N. — partly, perhap.s, 
because he was believed to be at heart 
a royalist, and N. may have hoped 
that his example would influence the 
undecided. He took a large sliare in 
the financial administration of France 
and proved most useful to tlie First 
Consul in his money transactions, 
thus establislung his reputation as 
one of the greatest financiers of his 
time. He also assisted in the draw- 
ing up of the Code NapoUon. Lebrun 
was one of the four pages who sup- 
ported N.’s train at the Coronation, 
and in the same year {1804) received 
the appointment of arch-treasurer of 
the empire. For a year he acted as 
governor-general of Genoa in an able 
and moderate manner, but on his 
return to Paris, after remonstrating 
with N. on the proposed abolition of 
the Tribunal, he resigned Ids arch- 
treasurership and retired into private 
life. 

Lebrun strongly opposed N.’s re- 
establishment of the noklesset arid 
was very imndlling to accept the title 
of Duke of Hacedza^ which was 
conferred on him in i8<jo. He was 
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entrusted with the organization of the 
depaitmcnts in Holland, of whicli he 
acted as governor-general from i8ii 
to i8i^, finding" favour in the eyes of 
the Dutch, who named him “the good 
Stadtholder.” 

He concurred in the restoration of 
the Bourbons and received a seat in 
the house of peers from Louis XVIII., 
but he returned to his allegiance to 
N. during the Hundred Days, and 
was appointed Grand Master of the 
University. At the second Restora- 
tion he was at first excluded from 
the house of peers, but was reinstated 
ill 1819. Having now reached his 
eightieth year, he retired to his 
estate at St. Mesmes, where he died 
on 16 June 1824. 

It is said that Lebiun was of a 
phlegmatic and parsimonious, though 
honest, nature, and was more of an 
administrator than a leader ; but he 
possessed literary ability and, above 
all, a great talent for finance. The 
last-named gift had probably much to- 
do with his appointment as Third 
Consul, and there is no doubt that N. 
also valued his intellectual and admini- 
strative qualities, as his appointment 
(which was practically a command) to 
the g-overnor.ship of Holland at the 
advanced age of seventy-one plainly 
shows. 

Lebrun’s literary work, previous to 
the Revolution, includes translations 
of Tasso’s Gencsaletnme Liberata 
(1774) and Homer’s Iliad (1776). 

Letonin, Chartes. — Son of the 
Duke of Piacenza and aide-de-camp 
tot the Emperor, a deputy, and under 
the Second Empire a senator and 
grand chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour. He died in 1859. 

Lecterc, Vietor-Emman uel 
(lyeS-tSOa), Gan®pal,— Was the son 
of a rich mill-owmCr at Pontoise, and 
became the first htisband of Pauline 
Bonaparte (q-w.). A sister of Leclerc 
married Marshal Davout at N. ’s wish, 
and a brother became a prefect under 
the empire. All three had been given 
an excellent education by their fatlier, 
from which they profited. Leclerc 
entered the service as a volunteer, and 
fa 1791 was appointed a lieutenant 
in the znd battalion of Seine-et-Oise. 
He became aide-de-camp to General 


Lapoype in 1792, and finally joined 
the Army of Italy as adjutant-general, 
lie married Pauline Bonaparte jii 1797 
at Montebello, and had a son, Dcrmide 
(so named by his godfather N. in his 
admiration of Ossian), who died in 
childhood. In the winter of i8oo 
Leclerc was given command of the 
French Army of 15,000 men operating- 
in defence of Spain against Portugal, 
but in his role of commander-in-chief 
he displayed no genius sufficient to 
justify the preference shown him. By 
his aping of the manners, halfits and 
even dress ot his famous brother-in- 
law he earned the ridicule of his t roops 
and the nickname “The blond Bona- 
parte.” Finally, by an act which 
cannot but be stigmatized a crime, 
he became an object of hatred to his 
men. The incident is to be found 
described in General Thiebault's 
Memoires. Two soldiers belonging 
to Thiebault’s brigade were arraigned 
on a false charge, and their general 
acquitted them, though Leclerc had 
proposed to make an example of 
them. Angry at their acquittal, 
he caused another soldier of Thi6- 
bault’s brigade, innocent of crime, to 
be arrested and shot on the spot. 

In 1801 N. organized an expedition 
to reconquer the island of San Domin- 
go, the slaves of which had risen in 
1792 and, being successful, had been 
masters ever since. Admiral Vil- 
laret-Joyeuse was in command of the 
fleet, and Leclerc was appointed 00m- 
mander-in-chief of the "whole expedi- 
tion. It was a difficult task with which 
he was faced, and through his inde- 
cision of character and ignorance of 
colonial affairs, Leclerc made many 
blunders, though showing courage in 
some desperate circumstance.s. Under 
the combined effects of worry and 
climate Leclerc collapsed and died of 
cholera on i Nov. 1802. 

Lefetovre, Piers-© Francois 
Joseph, Duke of DatiKig ( 1765 - 1820 ). 
—-French marshM ; was born at Rouf- 
fach in Alsace. When the Revolution 
broke out he was a serg-eant in the 
Gardes Fran9aises, and, like most of 
his fellows, took the side of the people. 
Soon afterwards he received a com- 
mission, and) distinguishiitg himself 
in the revolutionary wars, was created 
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a g'eneral of division. He went 
throug'h mobt of the revolutionary 
campaigns from Fleurus to Stokach 
with a deep sense of discipline and 
duty, but in the last of lliese eng-ag^e- 
mentb he was so severely wounded 
that he had to return to France, where 
he gave assistance to N. during the 
coup d'etat of i8 Brumaire. At the 
heg-inning- of the First Empire he was 
created a marshal, commanded the 
infantry of the guard at Jena, be- 
sieged Danzig, from which iotvn he 
received his ducal title, and com- 
manded a co-rps in N.’s campaign 
in Spain. He led the Bavarian con- 
tingent in 1809 in the engagements 
of Ahensberg and Eckmiihl. He 
commanded the Imperial Guard in 
the Russian campaig'n of 1812, fought 
through the last campaigm in France 
and distinguished himself in many of 
its engagements. On the Bourbon 
restoration he was made a peer of 
France, but rejoined N. during the 
Hundred Days. As the result of this 
action he was not permitted to resume 
his seat in the bouso of peer-s until 
1S19. He was a man of great sim- 
plicity, and if he did not possess much 
genius he had a wide and deep ex- 
perience which stood him in good 
stead during his military oareer. The 
exercise of supreme command he was 
incapable of, and was hardly fitted to 
lead a detachment, buf as a sulxjrdi- 
nate he was trustworthy, brave, and 
intensely loyal. His speech and 
manner were plain and even rustic 
in character; and he did not raise 
himself by marriage, as he married 
a laundre.ss. He died at Paris on 
14 Sept. 1820. 

Lefetovre-Desnoettes, Charles, 
Comte ( 1773 - 18 S 2 )m— French cavalry 
general. Pie joined the army in 1792 
and served in vai'ious revolutionary 
campaSgns, among them, that of the 
Rhine, In 1798 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to N., with the rank of 
captain. At Marengo and Austerlitz 
he. received further promotion, and 
after the latter battle was made a 
colonel. He serv’ed in the Prussian 
campaigns of 1806-7, ®‘'‘d in 1808 wa.s 
made general of brigade and a count 
of the empire. He acstjompani&l the 
army into Spain, and commanded a 
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detaohment which unsuccessfully in- 
vested Saragossa. He was more for- 
tunate in the Battle of Tudela, but 
was taken prisoner at Benavente by 
the British cavalry. Transported to 
England, he remained a prisoner there 
for more than two years, living on 
parole at Cheltenham. He managed 
to escape in i8ii, and joined the 
grande amide in the Russi.m invasion 
of 1812 as cavalry leader. During the 
Hundred Days he rejoined N., and 
was wounded at Waterloo, The re- 
stored Bourbon idgime condemned him 
to death, but he e.scaped to America 
and took up farming at Louisiana. 
He received permission to return to 
France from the g-overnment ol 
Louis XVIII., and embarked In a 
vessel, the Albion, for that purpose, 
but it went down off the coast of Ire- 
land with all hands on 28 May 1822. 

Legiof) of Honour.— Instituted by 
N. in 1802. /\ 1 ] citizens above 

twenty-five ycansi were eligible to 
receive this military or civil order of 
merit, whatever their birth, rank, or 
relig^ion. An oath to uphold the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality had to 
be taken on admission, and salaries 
were attaclied to the order. Under 
N.’s organization a grand council of 
seven officers was elected to administer 
the legion, which was further divided 
into fifteen cobort.s, including so many 
officers, commanders, and legionaries, 
and at the headquarters of tiiese 
"cohorts” IiH^spitals were maintained 
for the sick and infirm legionaries. 
The rank of grand eagle (now grand 
cross) was founded in 1805, and after 
a temporary eclipse was reinstated 
after the Revolution in 1830, The 
president of the Republic is now' grand 
master of the order. The numbens of 
recipients of the order .rarjr traflement 
are limited. Before a candidate can 
be eligible for the rank of chevalier 
twenty years’ active service must have 
been gone through, and extraordinary' 
service, whether in time of peace or 
in time of wmr, can be rewarded by 
admission to any rank. T 3 ie oM 
form of decoration was the Napo- 
leonic grand cross and ribbon, Ac 
inscription round the medallbfl being 
'•Republique Fran^ise.” In t|je 
present order a laaM wredth re- 
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pUccs the imperial ciown, with the 
.symbolical head in the centre. Women 
are eligible for the decoration ; it is 
very rarely conferred on them, but 
since 1805 an institution has existed foi 
the education ol female i datives of 
members of the Leyion ol Honour. 

LeSpsic. — The Battle of Leipsic 
was one of the most important in 
modern history, and is sometimes 
called “the Battle of the Nations.’’ 
It lag'ed during three days, 16, 17 
and 18 Oct. 1813, and was composed 
of a .series of desperate engagements, 
resulting in terrible scenes of carnage. 
The French troops numbered about 
190,000 at the beginning- of the con- 
flict, and tlie Allied forces (Austrians, 
Russians, Prussians, and S-wedes) 
about 200,000, but the latter were 
able to replace their losses to the 
extent of another 100,000 men. N. 
commanded the French, and Schwart- 
?enberg, Blticher, and Bernadotte the 
Allies. By the night of the i6tih the 
Emperor was in reality beaten, but 
he did not adtnowledge it and en- 
deavoured to extricate the remains of 
his army ; on the 17th he proposed 
an armistice, which was naturally re- 
fused, as his enemies were well aware 
that he was in their power. TJxe fight 
recommenced on the i8th, and the 
French -were gradually pressed back 
upon Leipsic, although struggling 
bravely. At last, at nightfall, N. 
oidered the retreat, and the whole 
of the next day the rout continued 
through Leipsic and across the only 
bridge that .spanned the Elster. The 
disasters of that awful day were 
crowned by the premature blowing 
up of this bridge, which left thirty 
general-S, 33,000 men., 260 cannon and 
870 ammunition wagons in the Allies’ 
hand.s. Among the hundreds who 
threw themselves into the flooded 
stream and -were drowned was Prince 
Poniatowski. The total losses were 
enormous, not only amongst the 
French but also amongst the Allies. 
For plan and fuller account of the 
battle, see pp. 267-269, 

Leoben, Peace ctv— At the con- 
clusion of the first Italian campaign 
the preliminary terms of peace between 
Prance and Austria were signed by 
Bonaparte at Leofoen on 18 April 1797, 
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These terms were ratified late at 
Campo Formic (q-V.). 

Ldon, Comte (5806-1881). — Son of 
N. and Eldonore Revel ; was born 
at Pans on 13 Dec. 1806. At one 
lime it is evident N. thought of 
adopting the boy. The suggestion, 
beyond doubt, was made by Caro- 
line Murat, and the child was 
hrst under the care of Mmc. Loir, 
nurse of Achille Murat, but later, in 
1812, N. convened a family council 
and, making ample provision for 
Ldon, appointed two guardians, M. 
Mathieu de Mauv'idres and Baron de 
Mdneval, hia own private secretary. 
In 1814 N. again made further 
arrangements, while in the codicil to 
his will, made at St. Helena, he 
leaves Ldon 320,000 francs that he 
may purchase an estate. 

In 1815 the Emperor, .striving* to 
make provision for those dependent 
on him, confided the child to Mme. 
Mdrc and Cardinal Fesch, Physically 
Ldon was remarkably like N. ; men- 
ially and in character he was mark- 
edly dissimilar. When he was 
twenty-five his reputation as a gnm- 
bler wa.s notorious, and he meddled 
in speculations and politics. 

In 1848 he entertained an idea of 
offering himself for the presidency of 
the Republic in opposition to Louis 
Napoleon, and took part in Llie legis- 
lative elections_of 1849. However, he 
was not elected. 

Several limes his debts were paid 
out of the civil list, and a sm.nll 
pension was granted him by Napo- 
leon III., which, however, expired 
with the Second Empire. He died at 
Pontoise on 15 April 1881, and is said 
to have been buried tn a pauper’s 
grave. 

Leopold I. (1790-1865), King cf 
the Belgiana.— Fourth son of Francis, 
Duke of Saxe- Coburg- Saalfeld, 
uncle of Queen Victoria ; was born 
at Coburg. He entered the Russian 
Army at the age of eighteen and 
served with Alexander at Erfurt, but 
subsequently spent some years wiith 
N. He became a general (in the Rus- 
sian Army and served in the campaign 
of 1813. At tlie Congress of Vienna 
he represented his house and took 
his place among the other sovereigns 
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met together theie. He relurned to 
Eng'land with the Allied kings, and 
married Charlotte, only child of 
George IV., heiress to the Briti.sh 
throne (iSi6). This alliance only 
lasted a year, but on the Princess’s 
death he remained in England as the 
Duke of Kendal, to which title he had 
claim through his naturalization on his 
unioiii with the Princess. He refused 
the throne of Greece in 1830, and 
became King- of the Belgians the 
following year. In this act he had 
the approval and support of the other 
powers of Europe, with the exception 
of the Dutch king, William I., who 
rendered the first eight year.s of Leo- 
pold’s reign difficult. From 1839 to 
1863 Belgium’s progress was marked 
by the King’s wise administration, and 
he won for himself from contemporary 
powers the name of the “Nestor of 
Europe.’’ 

Liberation, War of (1813), Uut- 
Kert, Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipoic 
Campaigns.’'' — The disaster which the 
French armies met with in Russia 
heartened the Pru.ssian people to make 
a resistance themselves against the 
usurpers in their land. Stragglers 
pa.ssing throughi Germany brought 
ne-ws of tlie enormous losses which 
the grando imnie had sustained, but 
the autliorilies were aware that the 
resources of France were almost 
boundless, and they dreaded the ever- 
active genius of N. , -irdiich they greatly 
feared would be well able to covintcr- 
act any movement towards freedom 
Avhich they might strive to make. 
North Germany was, of course, riddled 
with secret societies, the aim and 
object of which was the liberation of 
Teutonic soil. But new French armies 
were rapidly forming on the Rhine, 
and if the situation was not without 
its brighter side it could not be called 
very hoi>efuI. 

Pressure was, however, brought to 
bear upon the civil powers by the 
roilitar)' party, who clamoured for 
war. By degrees the French gar* 
ri.sons throughout Germany found 
themselves surrounded or were forced 
to quit the country. Assassinations 
were numerous. Peasants firing from 

The map giveti at p, 26S will be foond 
useful in coftnexien with this article. 


behind tiecs and hedges cut otf such 
French stragglers, as they chanced to 
meet with, and at hist the situation 
became such that N. -^vas forced to 
reorganize a fresh army for the recon- 
quest of Prussia. This he was v\dl 
able to do, as the army he had thrown 
into Russia was composed for the most 
part of the troops of his Allies, and 
he had carefully consen'cd the native 
legions of France. Tlic. creation of 
a new national guard ahso greatly 
assisted the object he had in view, 
for although it was enlisted for de- 
fence only, the troops which it became 
the means of training were constantly 
being- drafted into the regular army. 
From the Rhine Federation also he 
drew a goodly number of men, and 
even Italy was called upon for fresh 
troops. In tills way, by the end 
of March 1813, he had upwards of 
200,000 men whom he was able to 
move towards the Elbe. These he 
concentrated in the ang'le formed by 
the Saalc and Elbe, .so that on the 
one hand he menaced Dresden and on 
the other Berlin. 

On the part of the Allies, patriotism 
seems to have mingled with not a 
little confusion and cli.soj-ganization, 
but they had collected troops almost 
to the number of tho.se which N. had 
gathered, and had managed to place 
a corps of obseiwation along the Elbe 
which would give timely notice of 
any advance towards the capital of 
Prussia. The majority of the Ger- 
man forces were massed around 
Dresden — their object being to pro- 
ceed by the course of the Elbe and 
take the French flank in the right. 
But the two armies were practically 
groping for one another, as scout- 
ing' and reconnais,sance on both sides 
.seem to have been of the most primi- 
tive description. This was cau.sed for 
the most part by the lack on both sides 
of a sufficiency of cavalry. 

LMzen Campaign, — N. assumed the 
chief command of the amiy at Erfurt 
on 25 April. The disposijtions of hik 
forces at this date were as folldws: 
Ney was stationed in front of 
Weimar, commanding the K6s«i 
defile; the Guard tVer© wRh ’N, at 
Erfurt; Marmont was at ^ Gotha; 
Bertrand at .Saalfeld; .Opdihot at' 
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Coburg ; while Eugine, with the 
corps of Macdonald, Laurlston and 
Regnier, was stationed at the Lower 
Saale. In the usual Napoleonic man- 
ner a powerful advance-guard ol all 
arms was thrown out, and the hulk 
of the ainn) followed them in masses 
of mano''uvre, ihci objective being 
Leipsic and Meiseberg'. On their 
part the Prussians, aided by the 
Russians, had hastened forward con- 
centration and were stationed a little 
to the south of the French advance. 
On I May N, and the advance-guard 
entered Liit^en. Wittgenstein, who 
was in command of the A,llie.s, learned 
ot his proximity’, and thinking the 
Flench advance-guard to be the entire 
army made up his mind to attack it 
on its right (lank. On a May, about 
nine o’clock m the morning, he 
commenced an attack on the French 
advance-guard in Ltitzen, whilst the 
rest of his men were thrown against 
N.’s right and rear. Rut just as they 
were moving off, the French main body 
made its appearance ; N., taking* in 
the situation at a g'lancc and hasten- 
ing* to his main body, grouped them 
for battle, leaving* the advance-guard 
to fend for itself. Relying on his old 
jilan of beating doan the enemy’s front 
by artillery practice, he sent forward 
and massed nearly too cannon, whose 
case-shot tore through the enemy’s 
line and made an enormous gap in 
it, through which he marched his 
re.serve. His lack of cavalry did not 
allow of pur.suit, and the Allies made 
good the'ir retreat. Perhaps none of 
his battlc.s so well Illustrates N.’s 
strategic genius. He recognized, too, 
that he wa.s not fighting mere auto- 
mata, as the German troops had so 
often proved thern.selvcs to be in the 
past. “These Prussians have at last 
learned sometliing,” he said. “They 
are no longer the wooden toys of 
Frederick the Great.” He also per- 
ceived that his own men were inferior 
to those whdm he had led at Auster- 
h'tz, and in this connexion he was 
more than once forced to rally the 
conscript troojrs under his banner, 
and ft is still maintained hi the 
French Army that he even compelled 
their advance in individual cases by 
p free use of kiclrs and cuff.s. 
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His object was now to pres.s so 
closely on the Prussians as to give 
them no lest. Ney was dispatclied 
across the Elbe to luin the Allies’ 
position at Dresden, rvhich they im- 
mediately evacuated and retired over 
the rivei. They had hardly left the 
city when N. entered it, but as they 
had blown up the bridge over the Elbe 
a delay of several days was occasioned 
in tile army’s advance into the Saxon 
capital, as no pontoon trains travelled 
with the French forces. The march 
was resumed ctg'ain on i8 May. By 
this lime the Allies had fortified them- 
selves near Bautzen in a very strong* 
jxtsition indeed, but N. attacked them 
at this point on the 20th, and after 
a dogged .struggle of two days’ dura- 
tion succeeded in carrying the position. 
The Allies retired in good order, how- 
ever, and N. found himself alxsolutely 
powerless to follow up his successes 
owing to his lack of cavalry, a.s the 
Germans were enabled to carry away 
with them cannon and other stores of 
war, and practically no prisoners were 
taken. So keen was the Emperor to 
rectify this omission that he forced 
his corps commanders to push on their 
infantry brigades in punsuit of the re- 
treating German.s. This led to loose 
marching* and want of care in re- 
connaissance, and Bliicher, taking 
advantage of this, fell upon Maison’.s 
division with .some Landwehr cavalry 
and practically decimated it. This 
greatly sustained Ihe Prussian morale; 
nevertheless, the Allies continued to 
retreat, and N., somewhat alarmed 
at the length of bus lines of com- 
munication and at the attitude of 
Austria, opened negotiations for a 
truce, and the Prussians agreed to 
.six weeks’ arini.stice. This ha.s been 
times without number pointed out as 
the gravest error of N.’s military 
career, his reiterated excuse for which 
was want of adequate cavalry. 

Bautsien Campaifi'n . — The suspen- 
sion of hostilities lasted till 15 Aug*., 
and N. took advantage of thi.s Imcc 
to withdraw hi.s forces from the rather 
dangerous position they occupied with 
reference to a possible Austrian ad- 
vance. He then decided to group his 
corp.s round Bautzen and Gorlltz, so 
that they could either meet the enemy 
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ad’.ancing' from Breslau or attack him 
111 Hank over the mountains should 
lie attempt to enter Saxon)' by way 
of thq Elbe valley. He thus found it 
necessary to take up a strong' position 
at Dresden, to the neighbourhood ot 
which he dispatched tlie first coips. 
GicatJy impies&ed by his want of 
cavalry, he decided to talre up the 
ottonsive on the line of the Elbe. He 
had been constantly reinforced of late, 
and at the beginning’ of Aug. had 
nearly 400,000 men in Germany. His 
objective was noiv Berlin, upon which 
he hoped to mass some 300,000 men, 
liberating the French garrisons at 
Stettin, Kiistrin, and Danzig. Berna- 
dotte had by this time joined the 
Allies, who to the number of 135,000 
were stationed around Berlin and 
Stettin. Blucher with about 95,000 
Russians and Prussians was in the 
neighbourhood of Breslau, and 180,000 
Austrians and Russians under Sclnvai- 
zenberg were disposed in Bohemia. 

No swner had the armistice ex- 
pired than the advance against 
Beilin commenced, N., however, re- 
maining behind with the main army 
until he could better g'auge hi.s 
enemy’s plans. After a while he 
threw forward a portion of his army 
in the. direction of Blucher, who re- 
tired with the intention of ambushing 
N. Hearing that Schwarzenberg and 
his Austrians were moving down the 
Elbe valley, he left Macdonald to 
observe Bliicher and hastened back 
by forced marches to Bautzen, intend- 
ing to advance against the Austrians. 
Rut alarming- dispatches reached him 
fz-om Dresden, so, chang'ing his plans, 
he .sent Vandamme against Sclnvar- 
zenberg and hurried with the bulk 
of his army towards the capital of 
Saxony. In sei/enty hours he marched 
ninety miles, an advance almost un- 
precedented in military history, and 
entered Dresden on the morning’ of 
the 26th. The Allies did not give 
him much time, but attacked almost 
at once. 

Dresden Campaign . — The Battle of 
Dresden was the last of N,’s great 
victories. Occupying two days’ time, 
26 and 27 Aug. , it began late on the 
afternoon of the former day, SeWar- 
zenberg having -waited as long as pos- 


sible for the coips of Klenau, which 
formed his extreme left wing on the 
Freiberg load. About six o’clock in 
the evening he decided to wait no 
longer, and liurled six heavy columns 
against the suburbs of Dresden, which 
were defended by Gouvioii St. Cyr. 
The assault was covered by no less 
than 300 cannon, and the city was 
shortly in flames 111 several places. 
On the right the Russians under 
Wittgenstein and the Pru.ssians under 
Kleist and Prince Augustus, w'itb 
tlie Austrians under Colloredo, moied 
upon the Moezinski ledoubt, where 
most desperate lighting took place 
and w’hich was repeatedly taken and 
retaken. To the v\est an attack was 
made by the other Austrian corps. 
Klenau, however, had failed to come 
up, and the French defences remained 
firm. A counter-attack ag'ainst the 
Allied left ivas made by N. The 
Moezinski icdoubt was finally re- 
captured from the Austrians, and the 
Prussians were driven out from tlie 
position in the Grossegilrlen. The 
Allied attack had failed, for fresh 
Napoleonic forces were coming up, 
and the Austrian leader, perceiving 
the strength of the French, retired 
once more to the heights, Vandamme 
was, however, by this time in his rear, 
and his position was precflrioius. 

On the next day, the 27th, N. 
resolved to throw the weight of his 
attack upon Melzko. The deep ravine 
of the river Plauen separated part of 
the Allied line from the rest. Metzko 
had occupied the villages west of the 
Plauen rav’ine, and against him the 
Emperor resoli'ed to throw the in- 
fantry under Victor and Murat’s 
cavalry, hoping thus to isolate and 
overwhelm the Austrian general. The 
centre, he considered, "was capable of 
looking after itself, and the left under 
Ney, including Kellcrmann’-s cavalry 
and the Young" Guard, was to attack 
the Russians on the Pirna road. Thus 
both' flanks of the enemy would be 
essayed. His object in concluding 
such a plan is a little vague. Scane 
authotrities appear to think that, 'his 
scheme successful, the Pirna refad 
would have heen open to MlU, hut 
it Ss probable that the attack by Ms 
left was purely tactical, for there Vas 
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massed the main body of the I’l iissi.ins brought only go,ooo French and 
and Russians, and the Napoleonic Saxons. The Allies Jiad lost 38,000 
method was ever to concentrate attack killed, wounded and prisoners, the 
where the enemy was most heavily latter numbering" 23,000, fifteen 
massed — that portioii of his ranks, colours and twenty-six g'uns, the 
indeed, which olfered the best target h'rcnch losses being about 10,000, 
to artillery. In tlic morning the The Allied retieat continued. An 
ground was iieavy with rain which attempt by Vaadamme with his single 
had fallen through the night, but this corps to stop them was naturally un- 
assisted the Emperor, as his artillery successful, and he was overwhelmed 
was considerably more mobile than by sheer weight of numbor.g, Oudinot 
the German, and w'as able to lake at Grossbeeren, near Berlin, and Mac- 
up positions and move rapidly where donald on the Katabach had both been 
his enemy’s gun.s sunk in the mud. severely defeated, but on the whole the 
Metziio found himself C|uite iinsup- arms of France had been successful 
ported and isolated, and had to retire in their main object. N. appears to 
to the higher gTOund towards the have been in a condition of intellectual 
south-west under the assaults of paralysis not only on thei day of the 
Victor. He was oiitllanked on the Battle of Dresden but for several days 
left by Murat’s cavalry, which, act- afterwards, tor the orders issued by 
ing in conjunction with Victor’s men, him during that period are opposed to 
practically annihilated Metzko’s divi- the strategical principles wMch he had 
sion, the Austrian general himself fall- himself laid dowm. He rode to Mac- 
ing at the head of his men, three- donald’s command for the purjx>se of 
fourths of whom were killed or taken re-eslablishiiig order In it, and behaved 
prisoner. .,0 violently and improperly that it was 

On the left Ney encountered a only with the greatest difficulty that a 
strenuous Russian resistance in the scandal was avoided. Bliiclier became 
defence of Seidnitz, Grossddbrilz, and cognizant of his arrival and retreated, 
Reick, whiehi villages were dog'gcdly but was followed Iw the Emperor, who 
held by the Muscovites. The Allied by this action left free the passes over 
generals devised a counter-attack of the Bohemian mount.iins. Rchw\arzcn- 
the French centre by way of Stralen, berg seized this advantage, and N. 
Ifiinking to cut off (he French left found himself forced to retreat on 
from Dresden. The plan was tried, Bautzen, but the Austrians deflected 
but owing to bungling" and general their march towards Dresden, on being 
misunderstanding" was an almost apprised of which N. hastened back 
complete failure. The Allied centre to that city, concentrated as many 
remained inactive practically the whole men as he could lay hands upon, and 
day, being cannonaded by the Dres- advanced to meet the Austrians. But 
den redoubts the while. The Tsar, Schwarzenherg relied upon the forces 
King of Prussia, Schwarzenherg and of famine, which were now W'orking 
the headquarters’ staff, watching the against the French Army, and ap- 

fighting fj'om the hill, offered a capi- parently careless of these, the Em- 

tal mark to the French g"uns, which pero'r returned to Dresden, where for 
dropped shot amongst them, mortally several week.s he remained in corn- 
wounding General Moreau (q'.'a.), N.’s plete inactivity. By the beginning of 
old companiondn-arms, whoi was stand- Oct. he had created a fresh plan, in 
close beside the Russian emperor. which he expressed his intention of 
Allied sovereig-ns desired to con- giving up his communications wi(h 
tmue the battle, but Schwarzenherg", Fi""ance and wintering in and around 

who knew how exhausted his men Dresden, though what he was to have 

were, derided to retreat, an ojiera- done so far as the food supply wm.s 
tion "which was quite unhindered by concerned he does not seem to have 
the French, vyho had insufficient taken into consSderation. 
cavalt7 ■h> undertake any effective Leipsic Campaign . — ^While the Bm- 
pursuit. Against aoo,ooo Austrians, peror remained inactive his enemies 
Russians and Prussians N. had beg'an to gather around him. Blflcher, 
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Schwarzenberg, and Bernadotte were 
all drawing near and holding him in 
check. On 6 Sept. Ney and Oudinot 
had been defeated at Denne-witz — a 
battle won by Prussian prowess alone, 
u'hich greatly exalted the morale of 
the Prussian Army. Once more the 
Emperor altered his plans. He de- 
cided to fall back towards Erfurt, and 
retired into winter quarters between 
that place and Magdeburg. Dresden, 
he said, had failed to be of use to him 
as a base. A final plan was drawn up 
on 7 Oct., and in this the hand of the 
old N., the roan of action, is visible. 
This plan he at once proceeded with, 
as it was now perceptible to him that 
his line of retreat was seriously threat- 
ened both by Blucher and Schwai'zen- 
berg. Although he had arranged that 
St. Cyr and Lobau were to quit 
Dresden with him, he finally decided 
to leave them behind him. On the 
13th, while at Diiben, Rliicher was re- 
ported near Wittenberg and Schwar- 
zenberg to the .south of Lcipsic. The 
army of the north, under Bernadotte, 
lay on the Prussian general’s left near 
Halle, but this circumstance was un- 
known to the Emperor, who decided 
to throw the most of his forces 
against Blucher, and, if .successful 
against him, deflect tlie course of his 
army southwards on Schwarzenberg 
and cut off that commander’s com- 
munications with his base. This 
movement brought him on the ii]th 
into Bernadotte’s vicinity, who, when 
be heard of N. ’s approach, decided 
to retreat northwards, although both 
Blucher and Gneisenau entreated him 
to stand fast. On the 15th the Em- 
peror collected his forces to the east 
of Leipsic, and on the evening of the 
same day the Allies formed their 
armies in battle array to attack him. 
N.’s plan was to hurl the bulk of his 
forces upon Schwarzenberg, and with 
this object he massed his men to the 
south-east of Leipsic. The Austrian 
general advanced against him down 
the valley of the Elster and Pleisse. 
Most of the Austrian troops were on 
the right bank of the Pleisse, while 
a column o-f considerable strength 
marched on the left bank wlith the 
object of joining Blucher on the 
north. Stern fighting took place on 


tha i6th, but practically no impres- 
sion was made upon the French 
position. Indeed, the Austrians on 
the left bank under Giulay were 
forced to retreat. Blucher, however, 
impetuously carried the village of 
Mockern, and came within striking 
distance of Leipsic itself. On the 
17th nothing was effected except skir- 
mishiing on a large scale. Blucher 
was waiting for Bernadotte to join 
him and Schwarzenberg with rein- 
forcements, but Giulay’s position was 
shifted nearer to the Austrian centre, 
and this move opened a line of retreat 
for the French towards Erfurt. N. at 
once threw the fourth corps forward 
to keep this road open. Next day 
hostilities were re.sumed, Bernadotte 
now came up, and filled the gap be- 
tween the Austrians and Blucher, and 
the Allies were further assisted by 
the defection of the Saxons, who 
had remained faithful to the French 
cause but who now went over to the 
Prussians. 

This battle, one of the most im- 
portant and decisive in the world’s 
history, and aptly termed the “Battle 
of the Nations,” is known to the 
Germans as the “Folk-Slaughter,” 
and from jt, indeed, may be dated 
the rise of modern Germany as a 
national community. Bluciher’s orders 
had been to march upon Leipsic and 
to effect a junction with an Austrian 
division at Markranstadt. A survey 
by the y\llies of the po-sition, however, 
decided them to make ready for a 
great battle on the i6lh in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leipsic, where N. had 
arrived on the 14th. Things were not 
looking well wdth him. There was 
much sickness among his men, who 
had suffered greatly by hunger and 
the sword, and his Rhenish troops were 
disaffected and meditated desertion. 
If he could break Schwarzenberg 
before the arrival of the army of the 
north he mlight yet be succes-sfiil, even 
although he had BlGcher to face. He 
had still 190,000 men, and if the Allies 
had 300,000 troops they liad to strive 
against want of cohesion in leadership-! 
The morale of the Allied troops had, 
however, risen greatly of late, had h 
.«p 5 rifc of vengeance, of at least a 
desire for reveug'e, was actively showr 
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ing- it-yelf in all ranks of the Pi-ussian 
Army. 

N. sent Bertrand lo take up a 
position at Lindenau, west of Leipsic, 
with 10,000 men. The city was to be 
covered to the north by 50,000 French 
troop, s, who were to co-operate with 
the main army in the event of their 
i-uiTiaining- unhampered by the enemy. 


The main army itself amounted to 
about 110,000 men, and was drawn 
up in crescent formation south of the 
city, and ag:ainst Uiis position the 
Allies advanced in a wide semicircle, 
not unlike that favoured by the Zulus 
in their wars of extermination, the 
visible object of whichi was to throw 
out surrounding- “horns,” or tentacles. 
The most unwise advice on the Allies’ 
side wa-s given by the Tsar Alexander, 
whose rede -w-as that the Russians and 
Pat.ssiafts should remain on the rSght 
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Vrank of the Pleissc, while only the 
larger portion of the Austrian forces 
cros.scd that river. This move left 
the Allies numerically inferior to the 
French, for by its provisions they 
could only thnvw 8^,000 on to the 
main battlefield. It had another 
effect, for through it three separate 
ong'ag'emcnts look place, at Lindenau, 
at Connewitz, and on the 
right bank of the Pleisse. 

The 1 6th Oct. was raw, 
misty and cold, and from 
time to time rain fell 
heavily. The Allies ad- 
vanced in four columns, 
and almost instantaneous 
succc.ss was won by the 
Prussians, who wrested 
the village of Mark-Kle- 
berg- from the French. 
The .second column, under 
the Prince Eugene, ad- 
vanced against N.’s centre 
at Wachau, w'hicli was 
also (aken. Tiic French 
line was badly shaken, 
but with the appearance 
of the Emperor on the 
field things assumed a 
different complexion. 
Massing no less tlian lyy 
guns at Wachau, he 
opened a terrific cannon- 
ade, under cover of which 
he threw forward immense 
masses of infantry, who 
forced the Russians back 
into the plain, where, 
failing to find a shred of 
cover, l.he grape - shot 
played havoc in their 
ranks. The Austrians to 
the west also had at first 
a partial success, cap- 
turing a village, which, however, 
tliey afterwards had to surrender. The 
Emperor’s determination was, as 
usual, to break throug-lii the weakest 
part of the Allied line. This, he per- 
ceived, was at Wachau, and he dis- 
patched Macdonald to turn their right. 
This move was recog-nized by the Allied 
sovereigns, who' resolved to bring their 
reserves to strengthen, tlte threatened 
point. A good deal of time wos lost, 
however, ere thi.s was accomplished. 
The French advance began shortly 
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after midday. Under cover of a 
devastatingf lire 10,000 cavalry luiclei 
Murat charg'ed forward against the 
Prussians. Behind these again ad- 
\anced massed infantry. The cavalry- 
men were at first successful. They 
scattered two battalions ot infantrj , 
took twenty-six Russian guns, and 
came to the foot of the Wachtberg, 
where the Emperor Alexander stood. 
Had the Fiench infantry iollowed up 
this charge the battle would have been 
won, but the cohesion among the 
cavalry was not very strong, and theii 
advance was checked by a marsh 
between two lalccs. Fiom all sides 
opposition arose ag.ainst them, and 
their advance tvas stayed. The retreat 
w hich followed might almo.st be called 
a rout, while the French guns fired 
indiscriminately upon friend and foe. 
A similar tale had to be told regard- 
ing the attack on the Allied left. 
Hastily the retreating French columns 
formed square to repel tlie counter- 
attack, and a sanguinary encounter 
ensueci, 

The main Austiian forces had mean- 
while been losing" heavily on the left 
bank of the Pleisse, until at last 
Schwarzenberg resolved to betake 
himself to the chief theatre of action. 
On the whole the Austrians had lost 
severely, and the Army of Bohemia 
had been repulsed in its attack. The 
victory for the first day, therefore, may 
be said to have lain with the French 
arm.s, and had Marmont and Ney, who 
were engaged with Bliicher, succeeded 
in coming up to the Emperor’s assist- 
ance, a decisive French victory would 
undoubtedly have been the result. 

N. had been absent from AVachau 
at the supreme moment of the cavalry 
charge, for having heard the sound of 
guns from the direction of Mockern, 
he galloped thither at full speed. 
Bliicher had been aroused by the sound 
of the heavy firing at Wachau, but as 
he was unsupported by Bernadotte, it 
was necessary for him to advance with 
extreme caution. He was not long in 
meeting with Marmont. The French 
marshal at once saw that Bliicher must 
he kept back at all costs, and with this 
in view, he took up a strong position 
between MSekern and Euterichj behind 
which village he posted 3 large park 


of artillery. Bliicher was fully aware 
that the Army of Bohemia must be 
relieved, and that therefore he must 
advance at all costs. A sanguinnr} 
struggle? now raged around MOckern, 
which the French stubbornly defended 
Savage hand-to-hand' fighting took 
place in the narrow streets of the 
tillage, but the French artillery pre- 
vented a Complete occupation. An 
attack on the Jieig"hts behind Mockcin 
was repelled with great loss, but just 
as matters seemed at their worst for 
the Prussians, Yoik threw his entire 
cavalry forces upon the French, who 
gave way. Tlie cavalry charge was at 
once followed up by an infantry attack, 
and Marmont’s men began to retreat 
upon Leipsic in considerable disorder. 

N. did not attack on the 17th, and 
for this the Allies were only too 
giateful, as next day they expected the 
arrival of Bernadotte and Bennigsen. 
N. had dispatched an offer for an 
armistice to his father-in-law, the 
Emperor of Austria, which, howevci, 
remained unanswered. He sent Bert- 
rand to cover a possible retreat by 
securing the passag'es of the Saale, 
and Morlier tO' the pass of Lindenau. 
He thus concentrated his whole army 
around Leipsic, forming a semicircle 
on its north, west and south sides. 
By this time the Allies tvere twice as 
strong in numbers as he, and more 
than one-third of them were fresh 
troops, The main Allied army, under 
Schwarzenberg, consisted of three 
columns. The first, under the Prince 
of Hesse-Homburg", wms to drive the 
Fiench from the Pleisse; the second, 
under Barclay, to advance by way of 
Wachau ; and the third, under Ben- 
nigsen, was to push forward by way 
of Holzhausen. It had been arranged 
to commence operations at 7 a.m., 
but Bennigsen did not arrive till 
two in the afternoon, nor Bernadotte 
until two hours later. The Austrians 
on the extreme left commenced by 
capturing several villages, hut at 
Connewitz they came into collision, 
with the Young Guard, Barclay oh 
their right had been met by auch a 
heavy fire tliat ho was brought to 3 
standsfiff at Frobstheyda, from which 
they were finally ousted After 3 most 
sanguinary' contest'. Barclay had been 
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doubtful of advancing' without Ben- liant artillei-y action under Drouot, the 
nigfsen’s support, and when the latter French literally overwhelmed Wrede’s 
at lengtli came up he marched against forces and resumed their march, reach- 
Macdonald. His advance told by ing Mainz on 5 Nov. 
reason of the numbers at his disposal, Campaign of De/cuce. — There was 
and Holzhausen and the neighbour- evidently no great desire on the part 
ing villages fell into the hands of the of the Allies’ political advisers to force 
Allies, On Macdonald’s .side stood Rey- matters to a crisis, and the young Ger- 
nier with the Saxons and the Wiiit- man party, led by Bhicher, had much 
temburgers. These German troops ado to get permission to pass the 
deserted to the Allies. The northern Rhine. This they did on i Jan. 1S14. 
army and the Prussians under Eiilow The Silesians, 50,000 strong, were the 
now came to the rescue. They stormed first to cros“.s, and they were to be 
thevillageofPaunsdorf, but N., coming supported by Schwarzenberg with 
up with the Old and Young Guard, 200,000 men and Bernadotte with 
recaptured it, These were, however, about 120,000, who was to move 
forced to retire by sheer weight of num- through the Netherlands to Laon. 
bers. Meanwhile a violent struggle had The Emperor could not coillect so 
been taking place at Schoenfeld, north many as 200,000 men to meet these 
of Leipsic, between Marmont and Lan- forces, and of that number more than 
geron, the Russian general. It per- 100,000 w'cre held in check by Wel- 
sisted till nightfall, when the French lington on the Spani.sh frontier. Only 
evacuated the village, in which there 80,000 could therefore be sent to guard 
lay 10,000 dead and wounded men. the east and north-eastern frontiers. 
The French were at length forced back About the end of Jan. Blticher entered 
to their entrenchments before Leipsic. Nancy, moved up the Moselle valley, 
Wlien this dreadful day of slaughter and came to La Rothi^rc, where he 
came to an end each side had lost was surprised and nearly captured by 
about 25,000 men, and even yet no a sudden attack. He retreated to a 
decisive result had been reached by strong position which covered the 
either army. The French right wing valley of the Bar-sur-Aube. At tliat 
had been successful in repulsing every point he was joined by the Austrian 
attack, but on their left and centre advance-guard. A consultation de- 
they had lo.st a number of villages, cided them to fight, as their retreat 
In front of Bliicher alone had they would be greatly hampered by traffic 
been driven back upon Leipsic, and and baggage-wagons. They were 
their fine of retreat by Lindenau was attacked by the Emperor on 2 Feb,, 
still open to them. but the weather was so extremely bad 

N., recognizing the danger of his that he found his artillery useless in 
position, gave orders for a retreat. the drifting .snow, and his columns 
This was a dangerous and difficult lo.st their -way. He retired to Lcsmonl 
operation, a.s his O'rder for the con- and thence to Troyes, leaving Mar- 
struction of bridges had not been mont to hold the enemy in check a.s 
attended to, and the army was forced best he could, 

to wdnd its way through the narrow Blucher, irritated at Schwarzen- 
streets of Ldipsic, and cros.sed the berg’s inactivity, transferred his 
Pieissc by a single bridge. All order operations to the valley of the 
was lost, and tlie Emperor hiimself Marne. He advanced from Vitry 
joined in the stream of fugitives. ^ _ down the valley, much hampered by 
The troops left in the city of Leipsic the terrible weather. His men w'ere 
offered a strenuous resistance, and scattered in order that they .should 
this greatly interfered with the Allies’ nO't “eat up” tlie country too quickly, 
pursuit of tile retreating Frendt, who Once more he was surprised in the 
reformed. No great efforts were made night. He attempted to rally his scat- 
to follow tliem unless by Blucher, who tered detachments, but N. quickly took 
failed to come up with them. Wredc, them in detail, defeating Sacken at 
liowever, ’intercepted them at Hanau Montrairail, York at Champ Aubert, 
with 30,000 men. Here, after a bril- and Blucher and the main body at 
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Etoges. The entire Silesian Army 
was thus compelled to retreat, and 
N,, leaving- hlortier and Marmont to 
deal with them, returned to Troyes 
with bis main body to strike at 
Schwarzenberg-. At Mormont on 
17 Feb. he successfully defeated his 
enemies and forced them to fall back 
in g-reat disorder upon Bar-sur-Aube. 
Bliichcr had, however, rallied his 
detachments and drove Marmont and 
Mortier before him by sheer weig-ht 
of numbers. Ceasing- his movements 
against Schwarzenberg-, N. returned 
to Bliicher, whose left he attacked, 
driving- him back upon Soissons. He 
thought that he would pin them upon 
that fortified place and thus force them 
to fight or surrender; but, unluckily, 
the French garrison of the town had 
capitulated only the day beforehand, 
a circumstance of which he was un- 
aware. This permitted the escape of 
the Silesian Army, which, marching 
northwards, effected a juncture wdt'h 
Bernadotte at Laon, .so that Blitcher 
had now over 100,000 men at his 
disposal. With this force the Em- 
peror came up at Craonne on 7 March, 
and drove it back upon Laon, where 
he met with Blucher’s main body on 
the gtb. Here he sustained a severe 
check, or, more properly speaking, 
a defeat, and_ with about 30,000 
men was compelled to retire upon 
Rheims. Schwarzenberg- recommenced 
his advance, but, hearing once more 
of N. ’.s approach, retreated to Brienne. 
I'he Allies then agreed to march upon 
Paris, which at that time was an open 
city. The Emperor had determined to 
rally .such garrisons as he could and 
raise the whole country against the 
invaders, and this plan he w'as in 
proce.ss of putting into execution when 
his instructions fell into the enemy’s 
hands. _Tbey continued their march to 
the capital, and although opposed by 
Marmont and Mortier on the Mont- 
martre heights, these gave way on 
31 March, just as the Emperor, with 
what was left of the Guards, was 
hurrying to Fontainebleau to join 
thenii. The military operations con- 
nected with the fall of the First Empire 
end _at tliis point, ^md tlie resulting 
political situation will be found detailed 
in the articles which deal with it. 


Ligny, Battle of (Waterloo Cam- 
paign).— The last of N.’s victories, 
fought on iG June 1815, and one of 
the most fiercely contested encounters 
of a bitter campaign. The Prussian 
Army, 87,000 strong, under Bliicher, 
lay on a slope behind the village of 
Ligny — a position which exposed them 
to the full force of the French iu-tillery, 
yet which was stronger than it looked. 
N. determined to attack with his 

60.000 men, and sent orders to Ney 
merely to hold Wellington at Quatre 
Bras and to bring the rest of his force 
and sweep down upon the enemy’s 
rear. About three o’clock the action 
began, and only then did the Emperor 
realize the true strength of his enemy. 
The battle raged fiercely with varying- 
fortunes until about 5.30, when a 
fearful thunderstorro broke forth, 
under cover of which the French suc- 
ceeded in brealring the Prussian front, 
and, badly mauled, the Prussians were 
compelled to retreat, which they did in 
good order. The. Prussians lost about 

14.000 in dead and wounded, and the 
French 11,000, It was a great victory 
for N, — yet not so great as he had 
planned, and had Ney and d’Erlon 
understood their Emperor’,s commands 
and come to his aid at the rear of 
tliic broken Prussians, the latter could 
hardly have escaped annihilation. 
During the fray Bliicher’s horse was 
shot under _ him, and he himself 
severely bruised. For plan of this 
battle and further particulars, see 
Waterloo Ca.mpaiox. 

Unois, CharSes Alexandra 
Ourand, Count (5761-1849). — ^Frendi 
naval officer; was born at Brest, en- 
tered the navy at the age of fifteen, 
.sensed in the American War, and 
received a command in 1794. After 
being captured by the British and 
released, he went to the East as rear- 
admiral in 1799. In 1801 he succesa- 
fully repulsed de Saumarez’s attack 
Sn Algeciras Bay. In the following 
year he was again sent to the East, 
was once more captured, and taken 
to England, where he sj;wnt some years 
as a prisoner. Returning to France, 
he was made gwernor of Guade- 
loupe in 1814. Being compelled to 
abandon the island to a BritMt 
force, he was tried fay a court-ihartia!, 
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and unanimously acquitted of all 
blame. 

Literarjf Tastes of Napoleon. — 
Several writers of classical repute 
liave brougflit forward the theory that 
N. had little gx'nuinc appreciation of 
painting and the graphic arts in 
general; but that he lacked a lowc 
of literature has never been main- 
tained by any competent or trust- 
worthy historian, and we need not fear 
the possibility of that contention being 
ijroug'ht forward at some future date. 
For the Emperor's own writings are 
in themselves abundant evidence cvf his 
fine, instinct for literary excellence, this 
being true in particular of his letters, 
which, as Ste. Bcuve aptly observes, 
come nearer than anything' else to 
constituting a national French epic; 
while Bonaparte won the friendship of 
numerous authors of his day, and 
several of these have testified to his 
shrewd and affectionate understanding 
of both verse and prose. Prominent 
among those who bore such witness 
is the poet Antoine Vincent Arnault 
(1766-1834), who, .speEildng of his 
tragedy, The Veriefians, relates that 
he derived the fifth act thereof — which 
i.s quite the best part ol the whole 
work — direct from sugg-estions made 
by Bonaparte. And, assuming" that 
this enthusiastic tribute should be 
discounted somewhat, for Arnault 
received divers state appoinlments 
during the opening' years of the con- 
sulate, it is the case that N, cUoiled 
encomiums from sundry people who 
had no cause to feel well disposed to 
him personally, two who bedong- to 
this latter category being Chateau- 
briand and Mrae. R^camier. Nor was 
it only from French writers that the 
Emperor gained homage, Kotzebue 
and Goethe (to bracket together a 
strangely dissimilar pair) having both 
spoken of the pleasure they found 
in intercourse with him; and all this 
makes it the more regrettable that 
France, albeit she has already done 
so much to honour the memory of 
her greatest son, has never seen fit 
to collect the books which erstwhile 
belonged to him, placing them for all 
time in some suitable museum. The 
undertaking would be doubly interest- 
ing in that N. -tvas something of a 
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bibliophile, caring for fine editions, 
and often having a book gorgeously 
bound in morocco, embellished w'ith 
blind-tooling- ; yet this suggested 
garnering-in of his library would 
be attended with considerable if not 
insurmountable difficulties, as will 
appear presently. 

Being blest with comparatively 
little leisure for reading so long- as 
he remained in Paris, Bonaparte 
amassed but few books at the 
Tuilerics, or at his other home in 
the French capital, the H6tel de 
I’Elysdc-Napoleon, and it was at 
his two favourite country seats, Si. 
Cloud and Fontainebleau, that he kept 
the majority of the volumes he loved. 
Those he placed in the former chateau 
were left untouched on the dfibUcle 
of the empire, but after Waterloo 
Blucher and his drag'oons came to 
St. Cloud, doing much damage 
there, and the Emperor's books were 
mostly taken away. A number of 
them eventually drifted to England, 
and, getting betimes into public 
auction-rooms there, they found eager 
purchasers, mnong those who acquired 
some of them thus be'ing John Sain.s- 
bury, the compiler of an interesling 
and valuable work. The Napoleon 
Museum. Meanwhile the Fontaine- 
bleau library had undergone vicis.si- 
tudes also, for Bonaparte himself had 
had the bulk thereof shipped to him 
at Elba, while, on his dramatic de- 
parture from that island, he had 
given these books en bloc to the 
municipality of llie F.lban capital, 
Portoferraio. Scarcely was this 
thoughtful act done, however, ere 
the Duke of Tuscany confiscated most 
of the volumes, carefully choosing the 
more important items ; and, tixanks to 
this spoliation and others which have 
occurred since, the collection now in 
the H6tel de Ville of Portoferraio is 
a mere shred of what N. bequeathed. 
Then, as to the numerous books which 
he collected during his captivity at St. 
Holenaj these were brought in 1879 to 
London, where they were put to the 
auctioneer’s hammer; and so we see 
that, despite the eminent desirability 
of the project, it would be well-nigh 
impQss'ible to bring togetlier nowa-* 
days the several libraries which 
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fonnerly belonged to the Emperor. 
Bourrienne supplies us with, evi- 
dence of N.’s early literary tastes. 
"From his first entrance to school,” 
says the memoirist in dealing with the 
Emperor’s brief sojourn at the iScole 
Militaire of Brienne, “he manifested 
an eager desire for acquiring know- 
ledge ” ; and the same author tells us 
of the young Bonaparte’s keen interest 
in Plutarch, whom he read in a French 
translation. Polybius, we are told, 
also delighted him, and Julius Cresar’s 
stirring martial work, Do Bello Gal- 
ileo, was one of his favourite books 
at this time. Indeed, the taste for 
that soldier’s writings appears to have 
remained with the Emperor through- 
out the whole of his life, and, ac- 
cording to some good authorities, 
it materially affected his actions; 
while, almost from the outset of his 
career, he took a keen interest in 
everything relating to Oliver Crom- 
well, this interest being virtually in- 
evitable, inasmuch as Cromwell was 
among" the ackno'wlcdged heroes of 
Paoli, whom N. as a youth regarded 
as the very king of men. 

On Bonaparte leaving Brienne in 
1784, the inspector of the school, De 
Keralio by name, drew up a brief 
report on the conduct and capacities 
of the departing pupil. It is interest- 
ing to note that in this sigmificant 
document there is a reference to the 
young man’s fondness for history; 
and we find that during N.’s subse- 
quent stay at Auxonne he continued 
to show himself an ardent student of 
this particular department of learning. 
Terribly poor as he was at this time, 
and living in what was little better 
than a garret, he still found the where- 
withal to purchase books; and there 
is record of his versing himself in 
the doings of the ancient Persians, 
Scythians and Thracians, Athenians 
and Spartans, Egyptians and Cartha- 
ginians. He likewise developed a 
taste for English history, and a digest 
of that topic, from the coming of the 
Romans to the abdication of James 11 . 
in i6S8, is contained in one of the 
voluminou.9 notebooks he filled at 
Anxonne ; while these notebooks fur- 
tfier demonstrate that he was well 
acquainted with the works of Plato, 


and certain entries in them hint that 
N. was planning the composition of 
a history of his native Corsica. His 
idea, probably, was that a book of 
that sort might help to bring about 
the emancipation of his island home; 
while, with the same end in view, he 
commenced writing what he called a 
Dissertation sur VAiitorite Royals, 
and in a preliminary sketch therefor, 
which is still extant, we find himi 
proclaiming that “tlieie are very few 
kings who have not deseiwed dethrone- 
ment.” These downright words sug- 
gest that the young author was fast 
becoming intimate with the countles.s 
speculative and iconoclastia writings 
then permeating France; .and it is the 
case that about this period he evinced 
a marked fondness for the works of 
the democrat Pierre Thomas Francois 
Raynal (lyifi-qb); while almost simul- 
taneously he became a devotee of that 
famous defender of the rights of man, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Tfierc are 
highly eulogistic references to the 
latter in documents penned by N. a.s 
early as 1786, while on his ultimately 
renouncing the cause of Corsica, and 
espousing instead that of the revolu- 
tionary party in France, be naturally 
grew still more enthusiastic in his 
admiration for the writer of Le Con- 
trat Social, Thi.s ardour was reflected 
shortly by N.’s own book, Le Souper 
de Beaucaire, published in 1796 ; but 
later in life the Emperor cooled lo- 
w'ards his idol, and would sometimes 
speak of him disparagingly, as we 
learn from a passage in tlie Mdmoires 
of Lucien Bonaparte. Another writer, 
Girardin, relates that N. used even to 
lament the influence Rousseau had 
exerted in France; while an equally 
imjxvrtant authority, Roederer, tells 
that once in 1R03 Bonafxirte exalted 
Voltaire at the expense of Rousseau 
with these memorable words : “ The 
more I read Voltaire the more I like 
him : he is always reasonable, never 
a charlatan, never a charlatan ; he is 
made for mature minds. Up to sixteen 
years of age I would have fought for 
Rousseau against all the friends of 
Voltaire. Now It is the contrary. I 
have been especially disgusted with 
Rousseau since I have seen tbo East. 
Savage man is a dog.’' 


s 
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AVc may be sure that during' his Lreasutes, among' tliem what ■was 
ilalian canvpaign Bonaparte had little siippobed to be a genuine 'Virgil 
time for reading, but un his setting out manuscript, formerly the property of 
for Egypt he deteimined to make good Petrarclii; and now, in Egypt, he 
use of the leisure he expected to have showed a keen interest in that hand’s 
en vovage, and gave orders that some antiquities, at the same lime giving 
three hundred volumes were to be put every possible encouragement to the 
on board the ship that was to bear French savants who had come with 
him over the Mediterranean. It is to himi to explo^re this field of learning, 

Baurrienne wc arc indebted for this Subsequently, while swaying the 

fact, and the same writer gives much sceptre of France, he evinced a con- 
interesting- information concerning the .slant readiness to aid literature in any 
nature of the llbraiy, telling that it way, showing especial favour to such 

embodied several work.?! on military authors as shared his predilection for 

topics, together with others on travel, Ossian ; while once, when it was 

iuid a larg-e number of historical proposed that an annuity should be 

volumes. One of these last dealt conferred by the state on the lineal 

with India, another witli Prussia; descendant of Corneille, the Emperor 

while the writings of Livy and embraced the project gladly, his one 

Thucydides, Justin, Arrian and Poly- disagreement being that the suggested 

bins were all included ; and there were sum of 300 francs was not nearly large 

lives of many eminent soldiers, such enough and that 10,000 francs -would 

as Conde, Turenne and Saxe, Prince be a more reasonable figure. Another 

Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough. of the great French dramatists whoso 

The section of poetry embraced French works gained his whole-heartexl ad- 

vei.sions of Homer and Virgil, Tasso miration was Racine, passages from 

and Ariosto, these being supplemented tvhose plays he wa.s in the habit of 

by a copy of La Fontaine and numer- declaiming to his secretaries. Even 

nus volumes representing' the French in Elba he showed himself ever willing- 

drama ; w'hile it need hardly be said to enact tlie part of Maecenas, and the 

that the voyager took the legends of letters he wrote during his brief reign 

Ossian, for which ho is well known in the Island empire disclose a number 

to have entertained a fen^ent admira- of illuminating references to his books, 

tion, ranking them above the Iliad and For example, -we find him writing- to 

the Odyssey. We learn, too, that N. Bertrand charging him to get certain 

had with him Montesquieu’s F'.i/int des volumes handsomely bound, an “N” 

Lois, while as regards prose fiction to be tooled upon each ; and divers 

Bourrienne cites works by Lo Sage and further passages illustrate N.’.9 peren- 

Marmonlel, Prevost and Goethe; and nial care for his favourite books, his 

he says there was a shelf of no fewer desire to see them in good condition 

than forty English novels, but unfor- and suitably adorned, while the fol- 

tunately he fails to give their titles, lowing wwds are imbued with the 

Finally our informant refers lo a true spirit of the bibliophile : “ Tell 

department devoted to philosophy and your correspondent at Leghorn again 

religion, and he tells that this cm- not to pay for the books until they 

bodied a book on mythology and have been accepted, and with the re- 

also copies of the Koran, the Veda, ductlon I have indicated for the old 

and the Bible. Truly the collection books. The first books which were 

was a motley one ! But therein, sent -were inferior editions and re- 

before all else, lies its interest for mainders. I prefer to wait and have 

us; for does not this diversity of a good library.” 

his library illustrate — ^better, perhaps. Gradually thi.s aspiration was 
than anything else — Ihe wonderful realized by the exile, and that col- 

breadth of N.’s mind and his eager- lection, we have already spoken of — 

ness to sound evei7 depth and shoal the remains of the library which the 

of human knowledge? Emperor bequeathed to the muhici- 

Bonaparte, white in Italy, had ac- pality of Portoferraio— is as diverse, 
quired some highly valuable literary almost, as the assemblage carried on 
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the voytige to Egypt. Besides works 
by Voltaire, Montaigne, Rousseau, and 
La Fontaine there are two Eng-lish 
grammars for French students, there 
IS a good array of fairy tales, there 
are French tianslations of Greek and 
Latin classics, and there are woirks 
on mechanics, chemistry and mili- 
tary science, archaeology, physics 
and zoology, while boo'ks of ancient 
and modern history figure largely. 

N.’s early fondness for historical 
study never forsook him altogeUier. 
His own Last Instructions for the 
King of Rome contains the wise and 
memorable phrase, “ Let my son often 
read and reflect on history : this is 
the only true philosophy ” ; while those 
Memoirs which the Emperor dictated 
during his sojourn at St. Helena show 
that captivity had not weakened his 
warm interest in the past of France or 
his shrewd and critical understanding 
thereof. We observe, besides, that in 
these Memoirs the writer indulges in 
some fine, incisive comments on Julius 
Cassar; nor was the latter the only 
one of his bygone literary Idols to 
whom N. reverted during his last 
sad period of ostracism. It has been 
|X)inted out that while First Consul of 
France he hailed Voltaire enthusiastic- 
ally, it has been noted that his library 
at Elba included that author’s works, 
and now, in his island prison, he 
turned once again to these works, not 
only perusing them himself constantly 
but often reading them aloud to his 
entourage. Indeed, Montholon de- 
clares that the same plays, particu- 
larly Zaire, were read rather oftener 
than the listeners cared for ! While 
Lord Holland, in his Foreign Re- 
miniscences, tells how annoyed N. 
always was when his hearers betrayed 
signs of inattention. “He watched 
his audience vigilantly,” says our 
informant, “and ’ Mme. Montholon, 
vons doi-mez 1 ’ was a frequent ejacula- 
tion in the course of reading. He was 
animated with all that he read, especi- 
ally poetry, enthusiastic at beautiful 
passages, impatient at faults, and full 
of ingenious and lively remarks on 
style.” 

Is there not something curiously 
pathetic in this picture of the imperial 
exile striving to imbue others with a 


taste for what he himself appreciated 
so well? And is there not a strange 
fascination in the thoug'hl of N., the 
storm and stress of his wonderful 
career nearly over, finding pleasure, 5f 
not consolation, in the very books he 
had loved during" the days ocf his glit- 
tering triumphs? Well might he have 
said, with one of the greatest authors 
of his own time : 

“On revient loujours 
A ses premiers cimours.” 

Literature Under Napoteon.— 
It would have seemed no more 
than natural had N.’s martial 
triumphs evoked a worthy epic or 
some stirring chronicle in prose to 
vie with the pages of Froissart or 
Gibbon ; and it would have seemed 
no more than inevitable had N.’s bril- 
liant consolidaticm of France after the 
storms of the Revolution served to give 
the literature of the time a singularly 
definite and coherent character. The 
epic, however, went uncomposed, while 
no brilliant historian was forthcoming 
to record the wonderful campaigns ; 
and the literary output of France 5n 
the Emperor’s day, far from reflect- 
ing that unity of ainr andi style which 
mark coeval painting and sculpture, 
is curiously deficient in anything of 
that nature. In short, so far as 
literature was concerned the Napo- 
leonic period was merely a transitional 
one, and its better writings are mostly 
an echo of the bygone school of the 
Steele Louis XV., or, on the otlier 
hand, a faint promise, a foreshadow- 
ing, of that icole romantique which 
was to dawn under Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe. 

For though Voltaire and Rousseau 
had both been dead for twenty years 
when Bonaparte was made First Con- 
sul, the speculative and iconoclastic 
ideas promulgated by them^ — and by 
men like Condillac, Montesquieu, and 
Diderot — were still rife in France, if 
not actually dominant over the tenor 
of her thought. And the work of 
many Napoleonic authors consisted 
largely not in creating a new manner 
or a point of view of their own, but 
in striving to follow in the footsteps 
of the group mentioned abom , To 
this category belongs GuSlIaume Ray- 
nal, with whom Bonaparte himself was 
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friendly a young man, and who, de Stacl; and, pondering' on (he 
albeit a churchman by profession, was prevalence in Napoleonic literature oi 
as pronounced a pagan as Voltaire had this particular sentiment, one naUa- 
heen. He was, indeed, e\en more ally asks whether it was this wdiieh 
acrimonious and fantastic than tlic made many authors of the time 
latter in assaulting religion, while he loo'k fondly into the remote past, to 
sought to emulate Rousseau as a trum- whose romance and beauty people had 
peter of the rights of man; and it is been rather blinded by the Revolution, 
a .sLgmficant fact that in some early N. himself, a keen lo\cr of history and 
editions of Raynal’s Histoire des deux archmology, further showed his devo- 
Indes there is a frontispiece portrait tion to the antique world by his lively 
of the author with the inscription, interest in the legendary poems of 
"The defender of humanity, of truth, Ossian, and his taste herein was 
of liberty. ” A rnore engaging figure shared by a host of writer.? of the day, 
is Bernardin de St. Pierre, who had notably La Harpe, Arnault, and Baour- 
known Rousseau personally and sliared Lormian, the latter going so far as 
his faith in human nature, his belief to essay a translation of the Celtic 
in the possibility of wide reform ; while bard (t8oi), this translation being 
Bernardin, again like Jean Jacques, warmly received by literary Paris, 
was a lover of wild landscapes, as wit- Baour-Lorm'iaii further testified his 
ness many pages of description in his love of antiquity by writing a play on 
Voyage a Vile de France. He held a biblical theme, while simultaneously 
that communion with nature in her Creux de Lesser evinced an equal 
■wilder moods is of all things the fondness for the dead world by ex- 
one most beneficial to tnafllrind — far burning* and rewriting some of the 
more beneficial than that vaunted Arthurian stories, a field of literature 
thing civilization — and this and to which Frenchmen had lately been 
kindred theories he sought to pro- strangely negdcctful. While the fatter 
pound in his Paul et Virginie, an was at work in this praiseworthy and 
idyllic tale of the tropics which won interesting way, the poet Marie Jo.seph 
an instant success, N. being among' Chenier — brother of that greater poet, 
those who avowed keen admiration Andrd Chinier, who had perished on 
therefor. Somewhat akin to St. the revolutionary scaffold in 1794 — 
Pierre is a slightly later author, strove to inaugurate a school of 
Etienne Pivert de Sdnancour; but, national tragedy ■with his drama of 
while sharing' his predecessor’s love Charle.'; IX., and this attempt of his 
of wild nature, he is a much more was followed by analogous efforts by 
introspective writer, and his best various men, prompted, no doubt, by 
book, Oberinann, was loved by the knowledge that the Emperor was 
Matthew Arnold on account of what an ardent devotee and patron of the 
that critic happily styled its "pro- tragic muse. These endeavours, how- 
found inwardness.’’ Moreover, we ever, resulted in little excellence, the 
mark in S^nancour a certain mor- play^s being mostly marred fjy pomp- 
hidity which is hut little in evidence ousness and unnatural diction ; nor 
in St, Pierre; and the former, along were the accompanying essays iii 
with numerous of his contemporaries comedy much more successful. But 
in literature, seems to have felt bit- the new love of the antique world, 
terly that the Revolution had been a sending men into countries rich, in 
mere will-o’-the-wisp, and that man historic associations as it did, at least 
was not destined really to be any begot several good books of travel, 
happier after that great upheaval than one o-f these being the Comte de Vol- 
he had been before it. ney’s Le.T Puines; ou Meditations snr 

This feeling of disenchantment Is le,s Rivolations des Empires. This 
apparent again in Benjamin Constant’s ■work, as iits title indicate.?, is among 
Jcmmal Iniime. The same feeling is the things reflecting in some measure 
prominent in another of his works, ■wshat we have spoken of already — -the 
his novel of Adolphe, a book whiiA vast Influence of the Rousseau group; 
excited a great influence on Mme, and it would be almost impossible, ih 
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fact, to exag-gerate the spell which 
these men bequeathed to the France of 
the Consulate and the Empire. There 
ivere autobiographers prior to Jean 
Jacques, yet he, more than any writer 
before him, enticed men to the practice 
of unbosoming themselves in print. 
.A.nd perhaps he partly inspired Con- 
stant to the penning of the esoterio 
work already mentioned ; perhaps it 
was his lead which induced Eugene 
Delacroix to keep that journal of his 
which is so valuable still to the student 
of painting; while, finally, it was pos- 
sibly Rousseau’s example which made 
Dominique Ingres think of writing his 
voluminous notebooks, rich not only In 
personal avowals, but in fragments of 
cesthetic theory. This same practice 
of theorizing about the arts increased 
r’ery perceptibly during the Napoleonic 
period, and among the best results 
thereof was the Fensdes of Joseph 
Jouberl, written during the Empire, 
though not published till a later time ; 
while we should also mention the 
critical writings of La Harpe, an 
author who has been already cited as 
an Ossianic devotee. He, on the eve 
of Bonaparte’s attaining to imperial 
power, delivered a series of lectures 
on literature; and, 5f these show only 
too clearly that his knowledge of the 
ancient classics was superficial, they 
embody much shrewd and erudite 
matter about the great French authors, 
particularly those of the seventeenth 
century. 

Turning our attention now to Mme. 
de Stael {q.v.), we pause, in the first 
place, to ask whether she belonged to 
the aftermath of the Louis XV. school, 
or if she wa.s one of those prefiguring 
the dcole 'romaniique ; and we are con- 
strained to answer that she had a foot 
in each camp, soidisant; she pertained 
partly to the old group, partly to the 
new. Although a good part of her life 
was made up of wanderings, she spent 
much of her girlhood in Paris, where 
she conversed freely with the men of 
letters of the time, and, being of alert 
intelligence, she soon became intimate 
with the current ideas about freedom, 
progress, and so forth. One of her 
first writings, accordingly, was a 
panegyric on Rousseau, wMlq her 
next important work bore tlie title 


De la Littdmture considevde dans ses 
Rapports avec las Institutions Sociales, 
and here liberty of thought is exalted, 
the authoress maintaining that only 
when man is free does his intellect 
develop, and that only when he is 
developing thus can he possibly 
create vital literature. A further book 
of pliilosopbical bent which Mme. de 
Stael produced was De VAllemagne, 
while still later, in Considdrations sur 
Ic Revolution Frangaisc, she defended 
the Jacobins, while emphasizing their 
errors and their extravagances. But 
the authoress, being' amply dowered 
with that egotism which as often as 
not accompanies literary gifts, was not 
minded to expend all her energie.s in 
writing speculafive theses, and two 
very personal books which came from 
her pen ivere the novels of Delphine 
and Corinne. Each is the history of 
a woman of genius who, understood 
imperfectly by the world at large, has 
unfortunate love affairs besides, and 
in both books we detect a hint of that 
deification of individuality which was 
afterwards to be among the ruling' 
tenets of the “Romantics.” 

While Mme. de Stael was widely 
read in Jier own time, not only on the 
Continent but in England, her work is 
little known to-day ; and her name is 
remembered rather on account of lier 
long duel with N., whose arbitrary 
sway she opposed strongly, being 
banished from France for her pains. 
Chateaubriand [q.v.) al.so, though ad- 
miring Bonaparte, bad ruptures with 
the imperial rule; yet this author is 
not remembered for that reason, but 
by his Writings. A scion of a noble 
house in Brittany, a district long 
famous tor its loyalty to the crown, 
Chateaubriand naturally disliked the 
Revolution, and as a young man he 
demonstrated this dislike loudly in an 
essai on the fall of Louis XVI., in 
which he showed himself cynical about 
the doctrine of poss^ible human pro- 
gres.s. While busy with this work the 
death of his mother turned his mind 
towards religion, and having* fotmd 
much solace therein, lie crystallized his 
feelings on tlie subject in bis Ginig du 
ChrhUanisme. Here he called upoii 
men to employ their hnagmatjve 
faculty, tvithout the u&e of whidi 
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Chiistianity cannot be appreciated; 
and so, while the Gdnie was partly a 
harking back to old ideals, it was 
simultaneously sometliing' of a herald 
of the romantic gToup. Certainly in 
two parts of it, R^nd and Atala, the 
author anticipated that love for a re- 
condite and bizarre setting which was 
afterwards to distinguish many of the 
young men who clustered round Hug'o ; 
while at the same time Chateaubriand 
forestalled some of these men by exalt- 
ing the primitive at the expense of the 
modern civilized wotld, this criticism 
applying not only to the two writings 
named above but also to the writer’s 
Los Natches, which gives an ideal- 
istic picture of the life of Red Indians. 
This was followed by Los Martyrs and 
Itindraire de Paris d ] drusaleni, these 
being succeeded by a book evoked by 
Spanish travel, Aventures du dernier 
des Abenedrag-es ; while the eve of the 
author’s death witnessed the publica- 
tion of his fantastic autobiographical 
work, Mdmoires d’outre-tomhe. All 
these works are couched in a rich and 
highly coloured style, which we may 
well suppose proved a stimulant sub- 
sequently to Gautier, that arch-type 
of “ romanticism ” ; and it is this 
wonderful style of his — more than 
any \veight possessed by his philo- 
sophy, for thought has broadened since 
h'is day, and many of his speculations 
sound like truisms now — which merits 
Chateaubriand a place among the great 
Frenchmen. At one time holding a 
commission in the army, at another 
time a traveller in search of the 
North-West passage, and later in life 
an ambassador, he was yet preoccu- 
pied chiefly from first to last with 
high literary aspirations, and hence 
he is one of the very few'' Napoleonic 
authors who have won anything like 
immortality. 

Lodi. — The battle of the Bridge of 
Lodi, asN. himself said, “first kindled 
the .spark of boundless ambition” in 
his soul, and proved to be a turn- 
ing'-point of his career. During his 
pursuit of the retreating Austro-Sar- 
dinian Army under Beaulieu in May 
1796, after a ritort, sharp fight, N. 
succeeded in rushing the bridge which 
was held by the enemy’s rear-guard and 
barred his way to the town of Lodi. 
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The engagement was of small militaiy 
importance, as Beaulieu’s main army 
was far away, but it gained for N. 
the hearts of his soldiers and a reputa- 
tion for great personal bravery. It is 
related by Las Cases that at the close 
of the day the French soldiers saluted 
their commander with affectionate ad- 
miration as le petit caporal — thephr.ise 
which has become immortal. 

Loison, Oliver, Governor of St. 
Cloud. — Was a native of Domvillers, 
but the year of his birth, as well as 
his early history, is unknown. His 
father, however, was an attorney, and 
Oliver entered the military profession 
on the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. He began as a private in 
the Guards, and was among the first 
in that regiment to desert and join 
the standard of liberty. When the 
National Guards were formed at Paris 
he tried to obtain a commission from 
Lafayette, but the request was re- 
fused as Loiso-n could neither read 
nor wiile. In revenge he became 
Lafayette’s enemy, and accused him 
to the Jacobin Club. 

He was one of the leaders m the 
mob which attacked the Tuilerics in 
Aug. 1792, in whidii affair he was 
wounded and confined to hospital for 
seven months. During this time, it 
is said, he learned to read and write. 
On his rccovei7 Robespierre gave him 
the command of a battalion, and he 
joined the Army of the Ardennes ; and 
in 1795 he became g'cneral of brigade, 
and assisted Napoleon in the affair of 
the sections. Later he joined Massdia 
in Switzerland, where he became 
general of division and usefully served 
that commander. In 1800 Bonaparte 
sent Loison to organize a division of 
the Army of Reserve assembled at 
Dijon, but at the battle of Marengo 
he did not distinguish himself, and 
came into disfavour with the First 
Consul. 

On the establishment of the Empire 
Loison received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and the governor- 
ship of St. Cloud. He distinguished 
himself in the campaign of 1805, and 
was made governor of the provinces of 
Munster and Osnabriick, where he re- 
mained two years, greatly, it is said, 
to his personal enrichment. 
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He took pait in the invasion of 
Portug-al in i8o8, and there his path 
was strewn with deeds of the most 
unprincipled and cruel nature. Vil- 
lag-es were pillag'cd and burned and 
their inhabitants massaored. Even 
the convents and churches were not 
respected, and the clergy were special 
objects of vengeance. 

At the time of Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion in 1814 he went over to tLe 
royalist party, but he was believed to 
be an accessory to his late master’.s 
escape from Elba, and he served 
Napoleon zealously during the Hun- 
dred Days. After the battle of 
Waterloo he fled to lAige, where he 
possessed an estate, and there he died 
in 1816. 

Louis XVlil., “Louis le Desire” 
( 175 S- 1824 ).— Louis-Stanislas-Xavier, 
Comte de Provence, was the third son 
of the dauphin Louis, son of Louis XV. , 
and of Maria-Josepha of Saxony.. His 
birth took place at Versailles on 17 
Nov. 1755. Although his education 
was supervised by the devout Due dc 
la Vaugoyon, his tastes were for Vol- 
taire and the encyclopaedists. He mar- 
ried Louise-Marie-Josephine of Savoy 
in 1771, but no children were born 
of the union. His abilities were far 
greater tlian any his brother Loii'is 
XVI. possessed, and to these he 
added unbounded ambition, but his 
position necessarily limited any pos- 
sibility of a career. Prompted by 
political motives and ambitions, Louis 
stayed on in Paris even after the 
taking of the Bastille, and Mirabeau, 
in Ms plajis for a constitutional 
government, thought of him as a 
possible chief minister, but this fell 
through when Mirabeau perceived 
how the undoubted abilities of the 
prince were spoiled by his undue 
caution and timidity. In Dec, 1789 
the affaire Favras aroused popular 
feeling again.st Louis, and it was 
commonly believed that Monsieur had 
conspired with Favras only to desert 
him, a belief certainly supported by 
the evidence of his character. In the 
month of June 1791 came the flight 
to Varennes, and Monsieur also con- 
sidered it time to leave, but chose a 
safer route. With him was the Comte 
d’Avaray, his confidant and counsellor, 


and together they were successful in 
reaching Brussels. Here he joined the 
Comte d ’Artois, and they next pro- 
ceeded to Cobientz, which became the 
headquarters ol the emigration. Here 
Monsieur instituted royal state, and 
made himself head of the counter- 
1 evolutionists. He appointed ambassa- 
dors and implored the aid of other 
governments, that of Catherine of 
Russia in particular. His selfish policy 
certainly did not help his brother Louis 
XVL, for not only was he far from 
understanding the development ol 
alfairs in France, but he baulked in 
every way the representatives of the 
King and Queen. Moreo'vcr, he was 
surrounded by anti-revolutionists who 
preached a gospel of retaliation as 
bloody as that of the Revolution. On 
the death of Louis XVI. Monsieur 
proclaimed himself regent at Hamin, 
in Westphalia, where he had been 
forced to retire after Valmy. Later 
he settled at Verona, and here, on 
learning of the death of his nephew 
Louis XVII. (8 June 1795)) he assumed 
the title of Louis XVIII. His life was 
from now onwards a turmoil of wan- 
dering-, soliciting help, and incessant 
intrigue. In 1796 he joined Condi’s 
army, then on the German frontier, 
but being asked to leave the country 
he next proceeded to Blankenberg, 
living on the hospitality of the Duke 
of Brunswick. In 1797, however, this 
was closed to him, and his next rest- 
in.g-place was Mittau, in Courland, 
where he was accorded permission to 
settle by Paul I. It was from Mittavi 
he sent letters to Bonaparte inviting 
him, with adroit flattery, to play til® 
role of Monk. 

After Mittau, from which he was ex- 
pelled by some whim of Paul L, Louis 
lived at Warsaw for three years, and 
bent his energies to the convers^ion 
of France to the Bourbon cause. A 
secret conseil royal, founded in Paris 
by Royer-Collard, Montesquieu, and 
Clermont-Gallerande, was working in 
his interest, but the idvalry of the 
Comte d’ Artois ob.structed all develop- 
ment. The cause was hopeless after 
1800, with the failure of Cadoudal and 
the death of the Due -d'Epghlen to 
warn the conspirators of the fate 
awa’iting them. Meeting at Calixmr 
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(Sweden), Louis and the Comte 
d’Artois, however, issued a protest 
condemning N.’s action. Louis was 
now warned not to return to Poland, 
hence he again returned to Mittau 
with Alexander’s permission. After 
Tilsit it was decided that England 
offered the safest refuge, and Louis 
and tlie royalist following' departed 
thence, residing first at Gosfield 
(Essex) and afterwards at Hartwell, 
Buckinghamshire. In i8io his wife 
died,' and in i8ii he lost his favourite 
and confidant, the Comte d’Avaray. 
His place, however, was supplied by 
the Comte dc Blacas. 

The hopes of the royalists revived 
after N.’s defeats in 1S12, and to help 
matters towards the desired end Louis 
issued a proclaniatioa in which he 
solemnly promised to lecognize the 
liberties gained by the Revolubion. 
Negotiations were al.so entered into 
withi Bemadotte, who, however, was, 
as always, simply bent on serving his 
own interest.s. In March 1814 the 
return of the Bourbons was success- 
fully negotiated by Talleyrand. To 
him belongs the doubtful credit of 
restoring their disastrous lule to 
France, for neither Austria nor Russia 
had any love for the family. Louis 
entered Paris on 2 May 1814, after 
the edict of St. Ouen, in w,hich he 
had promised to give the country a 
constitution. But personal and family 
influences, foremost with him, drew 
him into unpopular measures dictated 
by the reactionary and clerical party, 
who flourished under the leadership 
of the Comte d’Artois and the nar- 
row-minded Duchesse d’Angoul^me. 
Suspicion of his good faith was 
aroused, for the Bourbon tradition 
commanded little respect in France, 
and personally the proplc had been 
revolted by the har&h. expression and 
enormous obesity of the King. The 
army was shamefully treated and 
alienated by the creation of the Ma'ison 
Militalre, whilst politically any attempt 
at tile formation of a united ministry 
was rendered impossible by the ever- 
pre.senl favourite Blacas. During the 
Hundred Days Ibou'is took refuge at 
Ghent, and was well served by Fouchd, 
Talleyrand, and other traitors to N. 
On the second Restoration, or, rather, 
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as a condition of it, the dismissal ot 
Blacas was demanded. The 8th of 
July saw the return of Louis to Paris, 
as his enemies said, “in the baggage- 
train of the Allied Armies.” His 
security he owed neither to personal 
popularity nor to the people’s love for 
the Bourbons — it was simply owing to 
the material exhaustion of a nation 
wdiich above all desired peace. In re- 
ward for their services Louis retained 
Talleyrand and Fouoh6 in his first 
ministry, but having' sufficient insight 
into their characters, he soon contrived 
to rid himself of them. The second 
Restoration was disfigured by the 
bloodthirsty executioar of Marshal 
Ney [q-v.) instigated by the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme. Lavalette (jq-'v.) wa.s 
likewise doomed to the same fate, 
but fortunately escaped. 

The political affairs of the remalln- 
ing ycar.s of Louis’s reign ivere again 
dominated by favourites and disturbed 
by the reactionaries and clericals. N.’s 
death and the birth of a posthumous 
son to the Due de Berry, together with 
the resignation of Richelieu, further 
blrcng'thened their power. At length 
all rule passed out of the King’s hands 
when the Comie d’Artois beemne asso- 
ciated with the g'overnment. The death 
of Louis took place on 16 Sept. 182^1. 

Louis XVin. was a true Bourbon 
both in his love of power and in his 
cold and selfish nature. He was essen- 
tially unprincipled and false, his talent 
for lintriguc making him a really good 
ddploniaiist. Kindness of heart he 
certainly never posse.ssed, but senti- 
mentaliiy took its place, though any 
manifestation of charity was solely 
for favourites and family'. 

Louis PhiUpp© (1773-lSSQ).- 
Duc de Chartres, King of the Frencli, 
and finally Count of Neuilly, eldest 
son of the Due d’Orffians (Philippe 
Eg'alitd) ; was born in 1773. He was 
educated by Mme. de Genli.s {(J-'o.), 
to -whose training one may trace many 
of bis later characteristics. He entered 
the army, and when the Revolution 
broke out he enthusiastically embraced 
its principles. In 1792 he commanded 
the Army of the North, and was 
present a.t Valmy and Jemappes. Al- 
though posing as an adherent of the 
republic, at heart I,.ouis PhSlippe was 
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a royalist, and was concerned in 
Diimouriey’s plot (March 1793) to 
overthrow the republic. He manag-ed 
to escape, and left France. At the 
death of his father on the scaffold in 
Nov. 1795 he became Due d’Orleans 
and the magnet lound which the 
Orleanist schemes gravitated. He, 
however, cautiously refused to be a 
party to these intrigues, and in 1796 
he went to the United States, where 
he remained for four years. On hear- 
ing* of the coup d'itat of 18 Brumaiire 
he returned to France, and was recon- 
ciled to the exiled Louis XVIII. He 
declined, nevertheless, toi fight against 
France, and with his brothers went to 
Twickenham, not far from London, 
where they lived for seven years. Both 
of bis brothers died of oonsumplion, 
and in 1809 Louis Philippe married the 
Princess Marie Amelia, daughter of 
Ferdinand of Sicily. In 1814, after 
N. 'b abdication, he returned to France, 
uasi well recd'vcd by the King, and the 
leinains of the Orleans estates weie 
restored to him. N.’s return fi'om 
Elba scattered the Bourbons once 
more, and England again became 
Louis Philippe’s home until the expiry 
of the Hundred Days. From the year 
1817 he resided permanently in France, 
until the revolutlom of 1830 and the 
deposition of Charles X. placed him, 
upon the throne. In 1848 he was 
obliged to fly from France, and 
coming to England he took up his 
abode at Claremont, where he died 
in 1850. 

Louise fAugusie Wiihelmina 
L«ise)( 1776 - 1810 ).— Queen of Prussia, 
daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Streiitz; was born at Hanm'er in 1776. 
In 1793 she was married to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, who four years later 
ascended the thi'cme as Frederick Wil- 
liam III., and Louise became greatly 
beloved amongst the Prussian people. 
A womair gifted not only with beauty 
but with nobleness, and of no mean 
intellect, she was also a model wife, 
mother and queen. When Prussia lay 
bruised under the heel of N. she 
proved herself possessed of courage 
and dignity . After Jena (1805) she went 
to Kdnigsberg with the King. During 
the negotiations which preceded the 
sjgmlture of the Treaty of Tilsit she 
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made a personal appeal to N. that 
Prussia should have Magdeburg, but 
he would only promise to think the 
matter over. It was now that the 
incident of the rose occurred. Louise, 
who had been N. ’s honoured guest at 
dinner, spent a few moments talking* 
to him before leaving. Selecting a 
lovely rose he gallantly offered it to 
her. The Queen hesitatingly extended 
her hand to take it, saying: “At least 
with Magdeburg. ” "Madame,” N. 
replied coldly, “ it is mine to give and 
yours to accept.” Her efforts had been 
in vain. In 1808 she and her husband 
rvere at Memel, thence going to St. 
Petersburg, and during this time the 
royal pair were actually in want. N.'s 
treatment of Louise can only he de- 
scribed as shameful, and originated 
probably in his recognition and fear 
of her influence, which was con.sider- 
able. His calumnies — the best known 
of which referred to the Tsar’s rela- 
tions with her — remained, howevei, 
unproved, and, indeed, only added to 
the love withi which she was reg'arded 
in Prussia. She died in 1810, and wa.s 
buried in the garden of the palace of 
Charlottenburg*. A statue of her stands 
in the Tiergarten at Berlin. 

Louisiana, Sale o*F.— The sale of 
Louisiana to the United States of 
America in 1803 is one of the most im- 
portant events in tiie history of that 
republic. The name Louisiana was 
given to a vast tract of territory 
stretching nortli wards from the Gulf 
of Mexico along the western bank of 
the Mississippi almost to the Canadian 
lake.s. It is* probable that the first 
Europeans to traverse the Mississippi 
valley were Spaniards, but in 1682 a 
French' explorer, La Salle, took pos- 
session of the territory in the name 
of Louis XIV., in whose honour he 
christened it Louisiana. An attempt 
which he made later to colonize it 
proved unsuccessful, though toward.^ 
the close of the century a colony was 
founded under Iberville. In 171a it 
was granted by the French king to one 
Antoine Crozat, who held it for five 
years at great cost to himself, for it 
was then a most wnprofitablc terri- 
tory. In 1717 he transferred! Jt to 
the Western Company, af head 
of which was John La'W, a Sa>ttSsh 
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financier, wha planned the develop- France in exchang'e for the Duohy of 
ment of the Mississippi region. Under Parma, which had fallen to the Con- 

thc supremacy of this company the sulate on the death of the Dnlce of 

prosperity of Lo'uisiana greatly lin- Parma, father of King Louis of 
creased, while its capital, New Orleans, Etruria, but to this tlie Spanish king 
was founded by the French gO'VCinor would not agree. 

in 1718, and named after the Boiurbon Meanwhile N. had conveyed a 

Duke of Orleans. In 1731, however, Frenah force to America for the pur- 
Law's company failed, and Louisiana pose of occupying Louisiana, though 
reverted to the crown. it was ostensibly sent to the aid of 

In 1763 the Mississippi valley was Leclerc in San Domingo. The Gulf 
ceded to Spain by a secret treaty, and of Mexico was then (Oct. 1802) closed 
by the end of the eighteenth century to United States shipping, to the in- 
it included Florida, New Orleans, and tense indignation of the Americans, 
all the district to California. At this cvho' roused their padific president, 
period both France and the United Jefferson, into sending Monroe to 
States had designs on Louisiana, the Paris tO' effect a compromise. By this 
former desiring to build up a colonial time various circumstance.s had corn- 
empire in the western hemisphere, bined to make his American colonies 
while the latter could not but recog- distasteful to Bonaparte. He would 
nize that the possession of New have liked to occupy Louisiana by 
Orlcan.s and the Missis.sippi valley force of arms, but knew that to do so 
would prove of incalculable value would be to face an alliance of Great 
oommercially, .since all their exports Britain and the United States, a step 
must pass that way. As it was they he was by no means prepared to 
were dependent on Spanislii conces- take. Then the news reached him 
.sions, the Gulf of Mexico and the of Leclerc’s death and of disa.ster to 
Mississippi having been opened to the St. Domingo expeditionary fovee. 
them by a treaty with Spain signed Moreover, he had begun to look long- 
in 1795. ingiy towards Egypt, and to dream of 

In Oct. 1800, by a secret convention conquests in Europe and the Orient, 
signed at St. lldefonso', Charles IV., Consequently Ihe American minister 

King of Spain, surrendered Louisiana found him in an unusually conciliatory 
to France in exchange for the province mood. 

of Tuscany (the kingdom of Etruria, Monroe had been authorized by his 
as it now came to be called), which g'overnment merely to demand the re- 
was ceded to the heir of Loui.s, Duke storalion to the United States of free 
of Parma, son-in-law tO! the King of trading rights on the Missis.sippi and 
Spain. The bargain does not seem a the Gulf of Mexico, or at most to 
very sound one from the point of view purchase the Floridas if these had 
of the Bourbon king, but Charles was passed into' the hands of the French, 
perfectly satisfied, and would not be The accession of Louisiana was a 
dis.suaded from the surrender by the matter of .such magnitude that Jeffer- 
protests of his more prudent m'inisteir son had not seriously oontempiated it. 
Godoy. To' the Americans the trans- But N. had already decided that he 
fer of Louisiana from Bie weak rule could' not hope, to^ retain his American 
of Spain to the powerful control of colonies ; therefore he nonplussed the 
France was very ^ious, and the con- American minister by offering to sell 
templation of such a step drew a re- to the United States the whole of 
monstrance from the United States, Louisiana. Finally, and still without 
which was m-et by the assurance fbat the authority of his government, 
the transaction would not talce place. Monroe closed with the bargain, the 
Immediately afterwards N, tried to price was fixed at the absurdly trifling 
replace the convention of St. Ilde- sumi of 60,000,000 francs, and on 
fo-nso by a formal act of transfer 30 April 1803 sale was formally 
which would confirm the cession of carried out. N., for his part, acted 
Louisiana. In addition jhe proposed entirely on his own responsibility 
tliat Charles should cede Florida to throughout, neither consulting the 
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deputies nor heeding the advice of 
Talleyrand nor giving; ear toi the 
protests of his brothers Joseph and 
Lucien Bonaparte, who for various 
reasons were keenly disappointed at 
the surrender. 

The acquisition of Louisiana, now 
one of the busiest and wealthiest 
portions of the United States, with 
a population of over 15,000,000, as 
compared with 80,000 in 1803, was, 
as has been indicated, an event of 
supreme importance in American 
history. An American writer, Prof. 
Sloane, says: “Excluding- the Flori- 
das, which Spain would not con- 
cede as a part of it, and the Oreg-on 
country, the territory thus acquired 
was g-reater than that of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy combined. Its 
agricultural and mineral resources 
were, humanly speaking, inexhaust- 
ible.” Yet, fortunate as it proved to 
be, the Louisiana purchase can hardly 
be called a masterly stroke o^f policy 
on the part of America, since the idea 
of purchasing that vast territory had 
never been seriously entertained by 
the United States government, nor 
seriously tliought of by its minister. 
It was, instead, merely the result of 
a curious combination of external 
circumstances, which at the critical 
moment caused N. to relinquish his 
hold of LO'Uisiana. It enabled him to 
turn Ms attention to Europe and the 
East witlr hands unencumbered, to 
prevent the dreaded alliance of Eng- 
land and the United States against 
France, and indirectly to threaten 
British, naval supremacy by strength- 
ening the United States. Yet, what- 
ever may have been the advantages 
accruing- to N., the bartering of this 
valuable stale for the paltry sum of 
60,000,000 francs remains one of the 
enigmas of modern history. 

l.0¥e Affairs of Napoleon*— 
Although the sentiment of love had but 
a small part in N.’s life, and not the 
.slightest influence upon his aims, he 
was the hero of several iuttigues more 
or less well known. He has himself 
left us the fragmentary account of his 
chance meeting with a young demi- 
mondalne of the Palais Royal en- 
countered in Ills early youth in Paris, 


as also of his sentiments for Mile, du 
Colombier. His amourettes of later 
life were for the most part carefully 
concealed, but this was not the case 
w'ith his intrigue with Mme. Fouris, 
the milliner of Carcassonne, who, 
married to a young officer, had ac- 
companied her husband in male dis- 
guise to Egypt. N. dispatched the 
husband to France, and lived openly 
W'ith his mistress ; she occupied a 
handsome house, and was frequently 
to be seen riding at his side in a 
general’s uniform. The next mistress 
o( any prominence was the canlatricc 
Grassini, who attracted N.’s notice at 
Milan and for whom a remunerative 
engagement was secured in Paris. 
This intimacy was at first well con- 
cealed, but later was discovered by 
the jealous Josephine. N.’s liaison 
with the actress Mme. Leverd is 
questionable; that with Mile, Georg-es 
certain. Other mistresses, their sway 
of varying but usually brief duration, 
were found among Josephine’s ladie.s- 
in-waiting and lectrices, Mme. de 
Vaudey, Mile. Lacoste, Carlotta 
Gazzani, Mile. Guillebeau, and otlters. 
Of doubtful identity is the lady who 
bore N. a son in Aug. 1804 and 
was discovered in his company by 
Josephine. Another son, Ijorn in 
Dec. 1806, was the child of EMonore 
Denuelle, a former .schoolfellow of bis 
sister Caroline. The boy was named 
L^on and N. seems at one time 

to have intended him as Inis successor 
on the tlirone of France. The youtb 
turned oat a wastrel, but he lived to 
see his father’s ashes brought to 
France and to receive a pension from 
Napoleon III., dying at Pontoise in 
i88i. Finally the Polish patriot 
Mme. Walewska, most faithful of 
N.’s loves, bore him a son (who 
was a -n'ell-known and leading figure 
under the Second Empire), and paid 
her fallen lover a brief visit in his 
captivity at Elba, 

Lowe, Str Htidson (1768-S844).— 
An Irisliman by birth, being- the son 
of a surgeon, John Lowe. Pie en- 
tered his father’s regiment at Gih- 
I altar in 1787, and experienced service 
in Corsica, Elba, and Portugal. Re 
commanded a motley brigade of Corsi- 
can exiles at Minorca, who for want of 
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a better natrc were styled the “Corsi- Lozier, Athanase Hyacinth® 
can Rang'ers,’’ and at the head of these Bouvet d® ( 1769 - 1825 ). — A general 

he went througih the Eg'yptian cam- m the French Army; was born in 

paign of 1800-1. When war broke out Paris. At the Revolution he followed 

with France in 1805 he once more re- the Bourbons into exile and served in 

cniited in Corsica, and with the brigade Condd’s army. He participated in the 

collected on that occasion assisted in plot of Georges Cadoudal, and was 

the defence of Sicily. He helped to captured with the other conspirators, 

defend Capri against Mutat, but with He was sentenced to death, but was 

other commanders he had perforce to pardoned at the intervention of Caro- 

evacuate the island, a circumstance line Bonaparte, the wife of Murat, 

which seems to have rankled in a After four years’ imprisonment he was 

mind never possessed of mudi gener- transported. Under the Restoration 

ous emotion to friend or enemy. Until he was created a marshal and governor 

his appointment as custodian of N. his of the Isle of Bourbon, but in 1818, for 

progress does not call for any rcmaik, some reason or other, lost place and 

consisting as it did of mere mechanical favour, though later was created a 

promotion. The regrettable act which count. He met his death in a duel at 

placed such a person, unsuitable for Fontainebleau. The clergy refused to 

the position by every circumstance of read the buiial sei-vlce over his body, 

disposition and training, as a virtual he was buried in the Jewish 

Jailer over a man of such exalted and cemetery. In i8ig he had published 

sensitive character as the Emperor can a Memoirs sur mon Administration di: 

only be accounted for as an ebullition Bourbon. 

of malice on the part of the British Lurs^vilie, Peace of.— The Peace 
government scarcely conceivable as of Lunevlllc was signed by France and 

emanating from men of even ordinary Austria on 9 Feb. 1801, marking the 

mag'nanimity — an act which must be close of the Revolutionary Wars._ The 

considered as among the most de- events which led to Ihe conclusion of 

signedly unchivalrous in history. (See tliis treaty, so disastrous for Austria, 

St. Hclena.) After the death of N. so signal a Iriumph, for Bonapaite, 

in I Bar Lowe returned to England may be briefly enumerated thus : After 

and received the “ thanks ” of George her victory on the field of Marengo 

IV. Fie at first intended to prosecute (r 4 Juno 1800) Fiance was prepared 

O’Meara on the appearance of his to exact from Austria a treaty on 

book, but considered discretion the Carapo Formio lines, but Austria, 

better part of valour. Fiom 1825-30 desirous of peace though she was, 

he commanded the forces in Ceylon, was unable to meet the overtures of 

and in 1842 returned to the 50th regi- the conqueror, for she had already 

ment as colonel. He died in 1844. promised, in consideration of a sub- 

He appears to have been an officer of sidy from Britain, not to conclude a 

merely average ability, a man of little separate peace before 1 Feb. 1801. 

chivalry or tact, and his claim to geti- Temporizing, however, she sent two 

tility and polish appears very doubtful envoys to Paris, one of whom. Count 

even in days when m'iliLary men were St. Julicn, rashly let himself be iri- 

not overburdened with refinement. veigled into signing a convention, the 

l.siwesntoepfi', Battle of,— A battle terms of which were practically those 

of the Leipsic campaign, fought on of tire Treaty of Campo Formio. 

zi Aug. 1813, When the French Army Austria, in disgust, broke off nego 

in Silesia was everywhere falling back tiations, but renewed them later, 

before Blticher, N. arrived in person at Joseph Bonaparte and Cobenzl, pleni- 

the head of his Guards and cavalry, potentiaries of France and Austria 

and the retreat was immediately turned respectively, met to deliberate ht 

into an advance. Blucher was com- Lundville; but Bonaparte was the 

pelled to fall back with a loss of nearly real dictator of terms, and finding' 

2,000, though the Frencli Army had that Austria still hoped for the in- 

been considerably weakened during elusion of Britain in the peace he 

the previous days’ fighting*, prepared for the renewal <rf hostilities. 
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At tliis juncture Cobenzl was instructed 
by Jus govei'nmeiit to conclude a seciet 
peace, not to be divulged till after 
I Feb. i8oi, and also to stipulate the 
admission of a British representative 
to the deliberations, which wcie mean- 
while to be continued. France was will- 
ing- to be a party to the proposed secret 
treaty, but the admission of a British 
plenipotentiary she would not counte- 
nance. Negotiations were once more 
broken off and the countries plunged 
into w^ar. The decisive victoi-y of 
Hohenlinden followed (2 Dec. 1800), 
and Austria, crushed and crippled, and 
less than ever in a position to make her 
own terms, was obliged to sue for 
peace. On 25 Dec. Moreau granted 
the armistice of Steyer, on condition 
that Austria would treat without her 
British ally. Finally the treaty was 
signed at Luncvilie on 9 Feb. 1801, 
Austria being no-w released from her 
obligations to Britain. 

The terms of the treaty were most 
favourable to France. Its principal 
provisions were: (r) The frontier of 
the Cisalpine Republic ivas to extend 
to the Adige (in the preceding- year 
Bonaparte had only pressed for the line 
of the Mincio) ; (2) France was to obtain 
all the German territories we.st of the 
Rhine, w-hich thus became her bound- 
ary iii all its length; (3) Fiance was 
confirmed in her possession of Belgium 
and Luxemburg; (4) Tuscany was to 
be erected into a kingdom (the King- 
dom of Etruria) under Louis, Duke of 
Parma; (5) Pius VII. was confirmed 
in his rule of the Pap.al Slates. It 
Avill be seen, then, that the position 
of France was greatly impren^ed by the 
Peace of Luneville. The extension of 
the frontier of the Cisalpine placed 
practically all the Italian lands west 
of the Adige in the hands of France, 
for though that country was required 
By the terms of the treaty to guarantee 
the independence of the Cls^pine and 
Ligurian as well as of the Swiss and 
Batavian Republics, such an obligation 
was a very elastic one in the hand-s 
of N. France’s acquisition of Ger- 
man territory, again, crippled Austria 
in more ways than one, for in 
order to compensate the disposses^d 
princes it was necessary to secularize 
etoclesiastical lands on the right bank 
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of the Rhine, and Austria, thus de- 
prived of the support of the spiritual 
princes, was overruled in the Diet by 
Prussia. Belgium became a part of 
France, sharing in her government 
and having the Code Napoleon im- 
posed. The rulers of Etruria (Tus- 
cany) and the Papal States were 
completely under the influence of N., 
and in the month following the sig-n- 
ing of the Peace of Luncvilie the King 
of Naples likewise surrendered to him 
by the Treaty of Florence (q.v.). 

LittKen, Battle of (Leipeio [Cam- 
paign 2 May Owing, perhaps, 

to insufficient scouting, this battle 
came as something of a surprise. The 
Russians and Prussians, numbering 
65,000, attacked N., with about 70,000 
men, on the right flank at Liitzen, near 
Leipsic. The French, hoavever, im- 
mediately ivhecled and endeavoured to 
turn the Allies’ flank in their turn. 
After veiy severe fighting N. gained 
the victory, an empty one as it proved, 
for he was loo weak in cavalry to 
follow up Iris advantage. Blucher 
and Wittgenstein, who commanded 
the Allied forces, ordered a retreat 
beyond the Elbe, where a stixmg 
position was taken up in the Neu- 
stadt, Dresden. The losses were 
heavy on both sides, and the Frencli 
lost five guns. 

Lyons, Commission meets at 
( 1802 ).— This was a commission which 
met to discuss the details of the 
organization of the Cisalpine Re- 
public, N. , as president over 454 
magistrates, was preparing to estab- 
lish French rule in the north of Italy. 
This was his real aim, but he made it 
appear as though he were carrying out 
the wishes of the people, who Itad sen t 
agents to N. de.siring him to appoint 
various ofKcials to carry out the in- 
terests of the country. The members 
were chosen by N. himself, and he 
took ^good care that they were in- 
fluential men with leanings towards 
France. At the last sitting the 
commission in 1802 Bonaparte pro- 
claimed that the word ^‘Italian*’ 
should be substituted for Biat of 
“ Cisalpine,” -ivhile Count Melai, the 
most eminent man in Lombardy, was 
nominated vice-president and had 
full power in N.’s abseade. These 
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announcements were well received, it iiuoad of Suvorov, he sustained a 
pleasing the Lombards well to have severe reverse on the Irebbia, but a 
a man of their own nationality as little later he achieved a great feat in 
governor. In one of his official leading his troops across the Spli'igen. 
speeches N. led the Italian people to In 1805, owing- to his support ot 
understand that this convention was Moreau, he incuired the disfavour of 
only a step towards restoring the N., but four years later, on the 
absolute freedom of the country. Emperor finding- himself somewhat in 
Three years later, however, when need of competent officers, Macdonald 
tile Empire was established in France, was appointed to command the right 
the complete subjection of Italy was wing of the army in Italy, then under 
Irrouglit about, thoug-h tlie northern Prince Engine, and while acting in 
provinces had their own laws and this capacity he crossed the Isonzo 
maintained a certain independence and compelled Laibach to capitulate, 
and dignity throughout ali tire changes In 1809 Macdonald distinguished 
which followed. himself at Wagram and was made 

Marshal of France and Duke of 
]\]; Taranto ; the. following year he foug-ht 

in the Spanish campaig'n; in 1812 he 
MaccJaaiallci, Etiersne Jaccuues commanded the left wing of the army 
-Joseph ASsxandre, DmK© of Tamn- for the invasion of Russia ; and in 
to ( 170 S- 184 O).— Marshal of France. 1813 he held an Important command in 
One of the ablest of N.’s soldiers. the Leipsic campaign, greatly distln- 
Born at Sedan on 17 Nov. 1765, guishing himself at Liitzen and Baut- 
he was the .son of Neil MacEachain, zen, but on 26 Aug. he was routed 
or Macdonald. His father at the with great slaughter by Bliioher at 
time of the Jacobite rising in the Katzbadi. 

1745 was a parish schoolmaster in When N.’s fortunes began to wane, 
South Uisl, an island in the Outer and many of his servants commenced 
Hebiiides, and though he did not to desert him, Macdonald remained 
actually bear arms in Prince Charles loyal to his old master. Ultimately, 
Edward’s army, he befriended the however, perceiving that the Napo- 
Prince during the latter’s wander- Iconic cause was hopeless, he was 
ings after Culloden. In consequence among those who advised the Em- 
he had subsequently to leave Scotland peror to abdicate, while the latter on 
and take refuge in France. He was his part directed Macdonald to transfer 
a distant relation to Flora Macdonald, his allegiance to the new rigime. He 
and addressed her in a Gaelic poem acted accordingly, and after the Re- 
whiich is still extant. storation he was made a peer of 

Young Macdonald entered) the France, and also given the command 
French Army in 1784, and on the of a military division. He look no 
advent of the Revolution, though part 5 n the Hundred Days, and his 
most of the oUier officers in his later year.s were mainly occupied with 
regiment were royalist.s, he espoused political activities in the House o>f 
the cause of the revolutionists. He Peers, -where he voted consistently as 
distinguished himself at jemappes, a moderate liberal. The Bourbons 
and tliereafter, on refusing to desert gave him many honours besides the 
to the Austrians with Dumonriez, to above-mentioned, making him a knight 
whom he had previously been an aide- of the Order of St. Louis, and after- 
de-camp, he wass rewarded by being wards Chancellor of the Legion of 
appointed to command the leading Honour and major-general of the 
brigade in Pichegru’s {q.v.) invasion Royal Body-guard, He died on 25 
of Holland. In 1798 he was made Sept. 1840 at hi.s country seat al 
governor of thfe Papal States, and Courcelles-le-Roi , and his death was 
after defeating the King of Naples at widely mourned, for in an age when 
OtricoU he completed the subjugation corruption was rife among officials 
of the Neapolitan kingdom. In 1799, of all grades he had shown himself 
marching to North Italy to check the throughout a man of singular in- 
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teo-rity. (For particulars about Mac- 
donald’s father see The Royal Stuarts 
in their Connection with the Arts, by 
Bloikie Murdoch ; for Macdonald him- 
self consult Evdnenients Militaire, by 
Mathias Dumas, Lettrc sur la Cam- 
pagne du Macdonald, by Stigur, and 
Recollections of Marshal Macdonald.) 

Maitlas^d, Sir Frederick Lewis 
(J 777 - 1839 ). — Rear-Admiral; was 
borri at Rankeilour, Fife, and entered 
the navy at an early ag-e. In 1797 he 
served under Lord St. Vincent, a friend 
of his father, wlio was the means of 
promoting him first lieutenant of the 
Kingfisher, under Pierrepont. Mait- 
land distinguished himself in an action 
with some French privateers and suc- 
ceeded Pierrepont in command of the 
Kingfisher. Unfortunately the vessel 
grounded and was wrecked off Lisbon, 
for which its commander was court- 
martialled. Subsequently, on his ac- 
quittal, he became flag-lieutenant to 
his old commander until 1799, when 
he was appointed to a ship of Ihs own. 
In 1800 he accompanied Abercromby 
to Egypt, wheie he took part in the 
battle of Alexandria. For his distin- 
guished conduct he was appointed 
commander of the frigates Dragon, 
Carrkre and Loire successively. In 
1806, in command of the Emerald, he 
was sent to support Cochrane in the 
engagements in Aix Roads, and in 

1813 lie was stationed at Halifax, in 

1814 at Portsmouth, and in 1815 at 
Cork. At the latter port he was trans- 
ferred to the Bellerophon, which had 
seen service at Trafalgar, and to Mait- 
land as commander of that ship N. 
surrendered on 15 July 1815. He died 
at sea in 1839- 

Malcolm, Sir Pulteney (1768" 
1838). —British admiral; was born at 
Douglan, near Langholm, Dumfries- 
shire. He entered the navy at the 
ag'e of ten, in the Sybil, tinder his 
maternal uncle, Captain (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Pasley, served in the 
Wo.st Indies, tmd received his first 
command in 1794. In 1798 he be- 
came flag-captain under Rear-Admiral 
Ramier, first in the Suffolk and later 
in the Victorious. Returning to Eng- 
land in the latter ship in 1803, he was, 
owing to the worn-out state of the 
vessel, compelled to run her ashore 


in the Tagus. He subsequently com- 
manded the Kent in the Mediterranean, 
and in the Donegal joined in Nelson’s 
pursuit of the French fleet to the West 
Indies. He was absent from the battle 
of Trafalgar, his ship being refitted 
at Gibraltar when he heard that the 
French and Spanish were leaving 
Cadiz; but he sailed on 20 Oct., 
with the foreyard towing alongside, 
joined the British fleet three days 
later, and rendered important services 
to damaged ships. In 1816-17 he was 
oommander-in-chief of the squadron 
which guarded St. Helena, became 
vice-admiral in 1821, was twdee com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and was made G.C.llf.G. in 1829 and 
G.C.B. in 1833. He married a niece 
of Admiral Lord Keith. Sir Pulteney 
had numerous lengthy interviews witli 
Napoleon at St. Helena, and these 
are vividly reported in Lady Mal- 
colm’s Diary of St. Helena, a volume 
of considerable value. Malcolm soon 
found cause of quarrel with Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, and was persona grata with 
Napoleon, thoug'h the latter spoke of 
him on one occasion as a fool. 

SVialet Conspiracy, The.— Was a 
plot to overthrow the imperial dynasty 
by proclaiming the death of the Em- 
peror during bis absence from Paris. 
This daring scheme was first conceived 
5n_i8o8, while N. was in Spain, and 
originated in the fertile brain of an 
obscure but exceedingly able man, 
named Malct, who had passed his early 
life in the amy and had commanded 
a battalion at the commencement of 
the Revolution. In 1812, during the 
Emperor’s ab,scnce in Russia, the idea 
again occurred to Malet, and he forth- 
with took measures to carry it out. 
Although he happened to be serving 
a term of imprisonment at the time, 
tw'o accomplices w'ei'e ready to hand 
— Rateau, one of the guards where he 
was detained, and the Abbd Lafou, a 
fellow-prisoner. Malet was well pre- 
pared, He had cleverly forged a 
decree of the senate which abolislicd 
the government and appointed himself 
governor of Paris, while he had also 
provided himself with forged orders, 
on the treasury, besides various false 
nominations to appointments- On the 
night of 22 Oct. , having escaped from 
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his prison with comparative ease, he SWa!0“iSai’osiaviiz (Moscow Cam- 
donned the uniform of a general of paign).— After a five weeks’ occupation 

brigade and presented himself at the of Moscow N. decided that, rather 

house of Soulier, colonel of the loth than remain in hloscow, he would 

cohort, to whom he announced that N. winter farther south in Lithuania, 

had been killed befoie Moscow and Near Malo-Jaro.slavitz, however, he 
that he himself was now governor of found large forces of Russians, and 
Paris. By the aid of his decree of the Prince Eugene’s corps became engaged 

.senate he speedily deceived Soulier, in a sanguinary conflict (24 Oct. 1812) 

and ordered him to' assemble the and suffered badly. The Russians won 
soldiers in the barracks under his a strategical success and forced the 
command. Malet then placed him- French Army to abandon their south- 
self at the head of these troops and crly line of retreat. The losses in the 
marched to the prison of La Force, conflict were falirly even, 
where he liberated Generals Lahorie Mantua, Siege of.— During' N.’s 
and Guidal, who had been imprisoned Italian campaign this city, which 
by order ol the Emperor. The troops was defended by the Austrians under 
were now divided into three columns, General Canto d'lrles, was besieged 
commanded re.spectivcly by Malet, by the French from 4 June to 
Lahorie, and Guidal, who set out in 31 July 1796. N. was on that date 
different directions to seize the 'im- forced to abajidon the .siege owing to 
portant posts in the city. Lahorie the approach of an Austrian Army- 
surprised Savary, the minister of under Wiirm.ser, which successfully 
police, in bed, and carried him off to took several of his positions. After 
the prison of La Force, while Guidal a brief campaign, during which 
treated Pasquier, the prefect of police, Wurmser’s troops were cli.spersed, 
in like manner. Meantime the H6tcl the remainder of the Austrian Army 
de Ville had been seized by Soulier, with Wurmser was shut up in the 
and Malet had not only occupied the ciity, which was again invested from 
Place Vendfime but had obtained the 18 Sept, until 2 Feb. of the following- 
command of the chief rnillLary posts year. Wurmser was obliged to stir- 
in the city, while the bank, the Irca- render after a gallant defence, but was 
sury and the principal public olficcs allowed to retire to Austria with all 
were also under hip control. To take his .staff and 500 men, the remainder 
possession of the office of the Etat- of the garrison — including 18,000 sick 
Major of Paris, which -was the head- men— sui rcndering their arms, 
quarters of the military authority prac- Martooeuf, Charles Louis ReriiS, 
tically over tlie whole of France, .still Comto do (l^ia-Se). — French general, 
remained to be accomplished. But this born at Rennes ; was sent to Corsica 
comparatively simple task after what to support the Genoese in 1764. He 
he had already achieved caused Malet’s fought against Paoli and was made 
undoing; for when he arrived at the military commander of the island, 
office it so happened that an import-ant where his rule was not unpopular, 
o-fficial under the minister of police Marboeuf greatly favotired the Bona- 

wa.s at the time making certain in- parte family, securing the education 

quirles alxiut one of his prisoners, and of Joseph, of N. at Brienne, and the 

he immediately recognized Malet, who admisslioo of Eliza to St. Cyr. His 

had only a few hours previously been family fortunes were ruined by the 

under his charge. Malet was at once Revolullion, and his widow and son 

arrested and the whole conspiracy ex- received pensions from N. He died 

posed. On the following clay Malet, at Bastia. 

Guidal, Lahorie, and eleven others — fVSarbot, dean Baptiste AnieSne 

-who hardly deserved their cruel fate — MarcelSn, Baj'on d® ( 1782 - 1854 ).—- 

-were shot. The Emperor was informed French general, born at La Rivhsre 

of this conspiracy during the retreat (Corri^ze), his father, Jean Antoine de 

from Moscow, and it was has main Marbot, also heing a general in the 

reason for hastening h'is return to French Army, Enlisting in the Re- 

Paris, publican Army, he soon obtained a 
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commission, and took part in the 
campaigfns of Eylau and Friedland, 
while later he distinguished himself 
in the Peninsular War. He served 
under N. in the Russian campaign of 
1812, and in the following year played 
a brilliant part in the War of Libera- 
tion, being" severely wounded at Leip- 
sic. He joined N. on his return from 
Elba, and was wounded at Waterloo. 
When the Bourbons were restored to 
power Marbot was exiled. On his 
return an 1819, howiever, he not only 
regained his military rank but was 
favoured with several lucrative ap- 
pointments, and in 1845 he became 
a member of the Chamber of Peers. 
In 1848 he withdrew from public life, 
and died at Paris six years later. In 
the pages of his Memoirs, a precis 
of which is appended, we have the 
view of N. conceived by a professional 
soldier. 

Memoirs . — This officer in his 
Memoirs had the opportunity of be- 
holding the subject of his sketch in 
the heat of battle and at some of the 
most critical moments of his caieer. 
In many instances he was brought 'into 
close and intimate touch wdth N., and 
his anecdotes of the Emperor are per- 
haps the most racy of the many that 
exist. At the same time his picture 
is not sharply drawn, although on the 
other hand it is not a mere photo- 
graph. The haziness is due Co lack 
of inspiration, and altliough Marbot 
■was intimate with N. we do not seem 
to know the great leader any better 
after reading his book. Yet the work 
has attained an extraordinary popu- 
larity, and this may he accounted for 
by the circumstance that the portraits 
of many of N.’,s marshals are drawn 
with lifelike effect. There 5 s also a 
great deal of the picturesquencss and 
glamour of war running through the 
work. Like many successful broks, 
too, it is highly egotistic. Indeed, 
Marbot Is the real hero of his own 
book : whenever he is present himself 
at an engagement, or whenever he is 
the centre of an occasion, the reader 
obtains great insight, and vivid clarity 
of description is afforded liim ; but 
whenever Marbot is absent the mist 
gathers. 

The author begins his experiences 


noth the Terror. The 1 evolution at 
the college of Sor^ze, the military 
school to which he was sent as a boy, 
merely took the form of ceasing to 
address the masters as “monsieur.” 
There is indeed little interest in tins 
part of the Memoirs, and we are 
not engrossed until we come to young 
Marbot’s first sight of N. at L3mns. 
N. was supposed at that time to be 
in Egypt : as a matter of fact he was 
lushing to Paris in response to a sum- 
mons from the Abbti Sieyhs. People 
were dancing" in the open spaces, and 
the place rang" with cries of “Hurrah 
for Bonaparte! He will save the 
country.” They had, indeed, given 
General Bonaparte the apartments, 
ordered a week before for Marbot's 
father, who had accompanied him to 
Lyons. General Marbot phre received 
this news calmly enough, but his 
couriei was not so minded, and raised 
what the author calls the “devil’s own 
row” on learning that his master’s 
apartments had been g"iven to N. So 
great was the uproar, in fact, that N. 
himself ordered one of his officers to 
go down at once and offer General 
Marbot to share his lodging with him 
in soldier fashion, but by this time the 
general’s carriage had left, so N. 
started at once on foot in order to 
go and express his regard in person. 
Father and son had entered upon .the 
occupation of tiieir new rooms when 
N. was announced. He embraced 
Marbot’s father, who received him 
courteously but coldly, and took him 
into his bedroom, where they con- 
ferred together for more than an 
hour. On returning into the sitting- 
room they introduced to each other 
the members of their respective staffs. 
Among N.’s were Lannes, Murat, and 
Berthier. N. asked young Marbot 
for news of his mother, and compli- 
mented him in a kind manner in 
having taken up a military career so 
young. "Then,” says the memoirist, 
“gently pinching my ear, the flatter- 
ing caress which he always employed 
to persons with whom' he was pleased, 
he said, aiidrcssing my father, ' Me 
will be a second General Marfapt socne 
day.’” The Marbots desited to liuit 
Lyons next day, but could not becaus& 
all the post-horses in the town, had 
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been engaged for N. “There is the 
beginning of omnipotence,” prophetic- 
ally announced the author’s father. 

N.’s military methods are often 
illuniiinated by passages of exceeding 
value; thus Marbot says that N., with 
all his power, never knew accurately 
the number of combatants which ho 
had at his disposal on the day of 
battle. “Now it befell that, while we 
were staying at Brunn, the Emperor, 
on one of the rounds which ho was 
incessMitly making tO' visit the posi- 
tions of the different divi-sions, noticed 
the mounted chasseurs of the guard 
marching to take up new lines. He 
was particularly fond of this regiment, 
the nucleus of which was formed by 
his Guides of Italy and Egypt. His 
trained eye could judge very correctly 
the strength of a column, and finding 
this one very short of Its number he 
took a little notebook from his pocket 
and, after consulting it, sent for 
General Morland, colonel of the 
mounted chasseurs of the g'uard, and 
said to him in a severe tone : ‘ The 
strength of your regiment is entered 
on my notes at twelve hundred com- 
batants, and although you have not 
yet been eng-aged with the enemy you 
have not more than eight hundred 
troopors there. What has become of 
the rest ? ’ General Morland, at fight- 
ing an excellent and very brave officer, 
but not gifted with the faculty of ready 
reply, was taken aback, and answered, 
in hi.s; Alsatian French, that only a 
very small number of men were miss- 
ing. The Emperor maintained that 
there were close upon four hundred 
short, and to clear the matter up he 
determined to have them counted on 
the spot; but knowing' that Morland 
was much liked by his staff, and being 
afraid of what their good nature might 
do, he drought that it would be safer 
'if ha took an officer who belonged 
neither to his household nor to the 
guard, and, catching sight of me, he 
ordered me to count the chasseurs 
and to <»me and report their number 
to him in person. Having said thfs, 
he plloped off. I began my operation, 
which urns all the more easy that the 
troopers were marching at a walk 
and in fours.” Marhot counted the 
eliassenrs and found them eighty short 
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— at least, he said so to save the face 
of General Morland, and for some 
days afterwards he was in great 
dread of N.'s wrath in case he 
should discover the falsehood he had 
told him. But if the Emperor could 
be deceived thus, he could also de- 
ceive, as may be seen in the following 
anecdote. The King- of Prussia was 
wavering between peace and war, and 
had sent Haugwitz on a diplomatic 
mission to the French Army to see 
how things were going with it. It 
was just after the battle of Breg'enz, 
in which the Army of Jcllachich had 
been beaten and captured, and the 
Emperor desired that the King’ of 
Prussia should know of hi.s decisive 
victory as soon as possible. Accord- 
ingly he employed) the following 
strategy ; 

“Diiroc, the marshal of the house- 
hold, after giving us notice of what 
w'e were expected to do, had all the 
Austrian colours which Massy and I 
had brought from Bregenz replaced 
ptivalely in the quarler.s which we 
w’ere occupying-. Some hours oftcr- 
w'ards, when the Em]>eror was talk- 
ing lin his study with Count von 
Haugwitz, we repeated the ceremony 
of presentation in precisely the same 
manner as the first lime. The Em- 
peror, on hearing' music in the court 
of his house, feig'ned astonishment, 
and went to the window, followed by 
the ambassador. Seeing the trophies 
borne by the sergeants, he called the 
aides-de-camp of Marshal Augereau, 
who were coming to bring tlie Em- 
peror the colours of Jellacliich’s 
Austrian army which had been cap- 
tured at Bregenz. We were ordered 
to enter, and there, without winking, 
and as if he had never seen Us, Napo- 
leon received the letter of Augei'eau, 
which had been sealed up, and read 
it, allhough he had know-n the con- 
tents for four days. Then he ques- 
tioned us, making us enter into 
minutest details. Duroc had cau- 
tioned us to speak loud, because the 
Pru.ssian ambassador was a little deaf. 
This was unlucky for my comrade and 
superior, Massy, since he had lost his 
voice and could hardly speak; so it 
was I who' had to answer the Emperor, 
and seeing his plan, I depicted in the 
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most vivid colours the defeat of the 
Austrians, their dejection, and the en- 
thusiasm of the French troops. Then, 
presenting' the trophies one after 
another, I named all the regiments 
to which they had belonged, laying 
especial stress upon two, the capture ol 
which "Was likely to produce the greatest 
eftect upon the Prussian ambassador. 
‘Here,’ said I, ‘are the colours of 
the Emperor of Austria’s own regi- 
ment of infantry ; there is the stan- 
dard of his brother, the Archduke 
Charles’s Uhlans.’ Napoleon’s eyes 
sparkled, and seemed to say, ‘ Well 
done, young man. ‘ Then he dismissed 
us, and as we went out we heard him 
say to the ambassador, ‘ You see, 
Co'unt, my armies are -winning at all 
points ; the .Austrian Army is anni- 
hilated, and very soon the Russian 
Army will be so.’ Von Haugwitz 
appeared greatly upset, and as soon 
as we were out of the room Duroc 
said to me, ‘ This evening the diplomat 
will write to Berlin to inform his 
Go-vernment of the destruction of 
Jellachich’s army. This will some- 
whAt calm the minds of those who 
are keen foi war with us, and will 
ghe the King of Prussia fresh reasons 
for temporizing, which is what the 
Emperor ardently desires. ’ 

“The comedy having been played, 
the Emperor wished to get rid of an 
awk-ward \vitness -who might report 
the jjositions of his army, and so 
hinted to the ambassador that to 
stay between two armies all ready 
for an engagement might be a little 
unsafe for him. He bade him go 
to. Vienna to M. de Talleyrand, his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs — advice 
which Count von Haugwitz followed 
that same evening. The next day tlie 
Emperor said nothing to us about 
ye.sterday’s performance, but wishing, 
noi doubt, to evince Ms satisfaction at 
the way in which -we had seized his 
idea, he asked tenderly' after Major 
Massy’s cold, and pinched my ear, 
w'hich was with him a sort of caress.” 

The battle of Auslerlitz is graphic- 
ally described. The terrific ferocity 
showm on the French side especially 
is trutlifully pictured. The gniard.s 
charged into the Noble Guard of 
Russia, composed of the most brilliant 
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of the young Russian nobility, howl- 
ing, “We will give the ladies of St. 
Petersburg something to ciy for!” 
as they passed their sabres through 
the Russians’ bodies; and Mustapha^ 
a fierce Mameluke who had chased 
the Grand Duke Constantine, shouted 
in the hearing of the Emperor in his 
broken French ; “Ah ! if me catch 
Prince Constantine, me cut him head 
off and bring it to Emperor!” N., 
disgusted, replied : “Will you hold 
your tongue, you savage! ” Many a 
stiicken field, of w’hich we have not 
.sufficient space to speak, is limned in 
these Memoirs. A picture which stands 
out cleai'ly, how'ever, is a call made 
by the Emperor upon the Queen, of 
Prussia. “Their interview,” says 
Marbo-t, “show'cd no traces of their 
mutual hatred, Napoleon was respect- 
ful and attentive, the Queen g'racious 
and disposed to captivate her former 
enemy. She had all need to do so, 
being w'eil aware that the treaty of 
peace created, under the title of 
Kingdom of Westphalia, a new state 
whose territory was to be contributed 
by electoral Hesse and Prussia.” The 
unfortunate Queen could not reconcile 
herself to the lo.ss of Magdeburg, the 
retaining of which would be the Prus- 
sians’ safegmard, but the Emperor de- 
sired to add that place to the new' state 
of Westphalia, of which his brother 
Jerome was to be king. During din- 
ner the Queen tried every possible 
method to inveigle the conqueror into 
giving up Magdeburg, and to change 
the subject N, praised a superb rose 
which she was -wearing. “ The story 
goes that she said : ‘ Will your Majesty 
have this rose in exchange for Magde- 
burg? ’ Perhaps it would be chival- 
rous to accept, but the Emperor was 
too pracfical a man to let himself be 
caught by a pretty offer, and it is 
averred that while pra iising tile beauty 
of the rose and of the hand ■which 
offered it, he did not take the flower. 
The Queen’-s eyes filled with tears, but 
the victor affected not to perceive it.”* 
An interesting incident Is that -which 
recounts how N. was wounded during 
the attack on Ratisbon. Eahnen ivas 
chatting with the Emperor a 

* For a slightly different version of thlssfory 
see LomsB, p aSj, 
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bullet, probably fired from a Tyrolese 
rifle, struck N. on the rigfht ankle. 
The pain was at first so shaip that 
the Emperor had to lean upon Lannes, 
but Dr. Larrey, who quickly ariived, 
declared that the wound was trifling. 
The repoLt that the Emperor had been 
wounded spread through the army like 
wildfire, and in a moment he was sur- 
rounded by thousands of men in spite 
of the fire which the enemy’s g-uns con- 
centrated on the group. But to prove 
that he was not badly hurt, N. mounted 
his horse the instant his wound was 
dressed and rode down the front of the 
whole line amid loud d^ieering. 

But it is not as a warrior alone that 
the Emperor is drawn on these pages. 
Accounts of how he mingled with the 
throng in masked balls are given. One 
incident at a fancy-dress ball is notable. 
The Emperor retired to a priv.ttc 
apartment and begged Marbot to bi ing 
himi a glass of cold water. Going to 
the nearest buffet, he filled a glass with 
iced water, and was about to carry it 
to the I'oom where N. was when he 
was accosted by two' tall men in Scotch 
costume, one of whom, whispered in his 
ear: “Can Major Marbot answer for 
the harmlessne.ss ol that water?” 
These were probably some of the police 
agents %vho were distributed about the 
Irouse in various disguises to look after 
the Emperor. On bringing the refresh- 
ment to the Emperor, lO' Marbot’s sur- 
prise, he swallowed only a mouthful, 
and dipping handkerchiefs into the 
liquid pressed one on the nape of his 
neck and held the other to his face, 
repeating, “Ah! that’s good, that’s 
good ! ” N. went on to tell Marbot 
that he 'intended to give him a notable 
proof of his satisfaction at his be- 
haviour at Ratisbon and the crossing 
of the Danube, when a partner whom 
Marbot had left abniptly entered the 
room shrilly complaining that he had 
deserted her. The lady, it appeared, 
desired to seek out the Emperor to 
request him to double her pension, and, 
without noticing who tvas in the room, 
she went on to say that various persons 
had attempted to blacken Eer reputa- 
tion. But, continued she, what ^out 
N,’s sister? What about himself? 
They said her husband had stolen, hut 
had not N. himself stolen in Italy, 
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Eg 7 Pf. everywhere? All this time the 
Emperor sat motionless. Poor Marbot 
says that he would willingly have 
changed his position for a cavaliy 
charge or a storming party. Ihe 
Einperor replaced his mask, and 
whispered to Marbot that he was 
certain that he — Marbot — had never 
met the lady before that day, at the 
same lime telling him to send her oft. 
He then took Duroc’s arm and re- 
tired. The lady, thinking she recog- 
nized them, wanted to dart after them, 
and Marbot attempted to restrain her 
and seized her by the skirt, which lore 
at the waist with a loud craclr, For 
this he was reproached bitterly, in an- 
swer to which he made a low bow and 
went off as quickly as he could, the 
lady calling after him as he retired to 
bring her some pins. A few hours 
afterwards she received orders to leave 
Paris. 

Thei'c are vivid descriptions of 
oper-ations of the Russian campaign, 
of the readiness of the people of 
France to place theniselve.? at the 
mercy of their Emperor, of the de- 
feat at Leipsic, and of the last days. 
Throughout the book there is no re- 
probation of N.’s methods or oltarac- 
ter. Marbot seems free from any 
sense of the horrors of war; himself 
the son of a soldier, he seems to have 
possessed a soldier’s heart, and it was 
perhaps natural that he regarded the 
scenes he describes as incidental to his 
profession. 

Marchand, Louis ( 1703 - 1876 ).- 
First valet to N. at Lo'ngwood and 
an executor under his will. He re- 
mained with the Emperor throughout 
his captivity, and returned for the ex- 
humation in 1840. In 1823 he married 
the daughter of General Brayer, and 
in 1869 was created a count of the 
empire. His mother had been nurse 
to the King of Rome. 

Marersg^o. — The crown of N. ’s 
Italian campaign of 1800. Believing 
that ihe Austdians would offer no 
resistance, N. seriously depleted his 
army by providing divisions to impede 
their expected rrtreat, and he conse- 
quently found himself upon the field 
of Marengo at the head of only 30,000 
men, facing a force of over 40,000 
Austrians tinder Melas. Things went 
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badly for N., and practically the whole 
of the French Army was in retreat 
when the arrival of Desaix with his 
division shed a g-leam of hope upon 
the vanquished. Desaix advised the 
use of artillery, which unsteadied 
the Austrian grenadiers, and while 
his men used their musketry with 
great effect Kellermanii’s heavy 
cavalry dashed on the enemy’s flank. 
The Austrian column was cut in two, 
and a panic seized the erstwhile vic- 
tors, whose retreat rapidly became a 
rout. The honours of this battle lie 
with Desaix and Kellermaxin, who 
undoubtedly saved the day, but the 
former paid dearly for his victory, 
having laid down his life upon the 
battlefield. See Italian Campaigns. 

Marat, Hu^ues-Bemard, Due de 
Basaano ( 1763 - 1839 ),— French states- 
man; was born on 22 July 1763 at 
Dijon, the son of a well-known local 
physician. Circumstances led him to 
take up the study of law, and for 
some time he was under M. Bou- 
chaut, the eminent professor of 
natural and national law. Following 
out his cliosen profession, lie became 
an advocate at the King’s Council at 
Paris, but ere long, being greatly in- 
fluenced by the ideas of the Revolu- 
tion, his career was changed. He 
toolc doAvn the debates of the national 
assembly, at first rvith no iidea of 
publishing them, but as the speeches 
aroused much, public interest he, with 
M^jean, printed them under the title 
of the Bulletin de I'Assemhlee. This 
venture proved a very successful one; 
so much so that when Panckoucke, 
the publicist, conceived the Idea of 
the Moniteur he persuaded Maret to 
join his staff and merge the Bidletin 
in this larger paper, which, became 
well known for its unbiased and 
correct views- 

In his political opinions Maret was 
a moderate at this time, andi In 1792 
he entered the office of the ministry 
of foreign affairs, where his influence 
wa.9 of a steadying character. To- 
wards the end of that year he was 
sent to London on a diplomatic mls- 
slo® under Chauvelin, the object of 
which was a treaty with Britain. For 
some time he entertained hopes of suc- 
cess, but after the execution of Louis 


XVI. and the embargo on British ves- 
sels the diplomats were requested to 
leave London. Maret was then made 
ambassador of the French Republic at 
Naples, but on his way thither witli 
De Sdmonville was taken prisoner by 
the Austrians. After some thirty 
montlis’ confinement, and towards the 
end of 179s, he and De S^monville 
were exchanged for the daughter of 
Louis XVI., who had been a prisoner. 
Maret returned to Paris and devoted 
himself to journalism, and in i797 
he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners to negotiate a peace with 
Britain. He therefore went to Lille, 
where the representatives were to 
meet, but the victory of the Jacobins 
in Sept. 1797 destroyed all hopes of 
a peaceful issue. About this time, 
greatly owing to N.’s victories, he 
was the recipient of 150,000 francs 
— as indemnity for tlie years he had 
suffered imprisonment. 

On N.’s return from Egypt in 1799 
Maret threw in his lot with Bona- 
parte’s party, and became one of the 
First Consul’s secretaries and later 
secretary of state. Maret’s history 
now became identified with that of 
N., to whom he proved a valuable 
servant. He was a good admini- 
strator, sensible, industrious, discreet 
and indefatigable, with a wide know- 
ledge_ of men and bus^iness, and his 
devotion to his master ensured the 
favour of the Emperor. As Fouoh<^ 
said, he saw only withi the eyes 
and heard only with the ears of his 
master, and he discharged all duties 
laid upon him, from the lowest to 
the highest, with the utmost readi- 
ness. The Moniteur, which was the 
official journal, was under his charge, 
He accompanied N. even on the battle- 
field, and it was a saying of the latter 
that not a shot was fired without Maret 
having something to do with it. He 
took part in the making of the new 
constitutions for the Batavian and 
Italian republics, and later tlxaf. de- 
stined for Spain, In 1804 he was 
appointed minister, in 1807 he was 
made count, .and in 1809 Due de 
Bassano. The last-namaJ hmmr 
was conferred upon .him as N/s re- 
cognition of his great laiaours, espe- 
cially in connexion with the many 
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Ireaties of that time. IMaret -never 
swerved in his loyalty to his chief, 
and even attempted to defend the 
unworthy tactics with which N. made 
himself master O'f the destinies of 
Spain. 

Maret was in favour of the Em- 
peror’s alliance with the Archduchess 
Marie Louise of Austria, -which was 
effected in i8io. The following- year 
he became Champagny'’s succe.ssor in 
the ministry of foreign affairs, and 
concluded the treaties with Austria 
and Prussia which preceded the 
Russian campaig'n in 1812. During 
both the 1812 and the 1813 cam- 
paigns he was -with N., but at the 
end of the latter he was superseded 
in the foreign office by Caulaincourt 
(q.v.), who was thought to be more 
devoted to the cause of peace. 
Maret, however, continued to act as 
ptivate secretary to N. during the 
campaigns of 1814 and 1815, and 
ministered to his wants up to the 
very moment of his departure for 
Elba. He -was believed by some to 
have assisted N. in his escape from 
Elba, but N. stated at St. Helena 
that ho knew nothing about it. 
During the Hundred Days Maret 
held the office of minister of the in- 
terior and secretary of state, and he 
was said to have expedited the re- 
lea.se of the Due d’Angouleme. Even 
this service to the Bourbons, however, 
did not save him from exile on the 
.second Restoration, and he retired to 
Gratz, in Styria, -where he gave up hi.s 
time to literature and the education of 
his cluldren. He was allowed to return 
to France in 1820, and in 1830 Louts 
Philippe made him a peer of France. 
He died in 1839 Paris. 

Maret was one of N.’s harde.st 
rvorkers and most faithful servants, 
but he carried his devotion too far, 
and in so doing, it was believed by 
some, exposed the real interests of 
France to danger. Baron Ernouf, in 
his book, Maret, Dux: de Bassano, 
docs not, however, agree with this 
view. 

Marg-atfel, Chevalier Charles 
KIcelas Joubert de.— Was shot by 
order of N. on ig Nov, 1800, the 
charge of which he was accused 
being that of concealing arms and 


of robbing a courier taking dis- 
patches from Paris. It i.s thought 
that the promptitude with which he 
was executed was N.’s method of in- 
timidating other Cliouan conspirators 
in Paris. 

Marie Louis® (1791-1847). — Em- 
press of the French, second wife of 
Napoleon 1 . ; was the daughter of the 
Emperor Franci.s of Austria. She was 
born at Vienna and educated tin the 
stately etiquette of the Austrian court. 
When the divorce from Josephine had 
been decided upon N. made overtures 
for her hand, and his marriage to her 
took place by proxy at Vienna on 
12 March 3810. Caroline Murat wa.s 
sent to escort the new Empress to 
France, and the meeting-place with 
N. was to be Compif:g-ne ; but the Em- 
peror puiihed on to Soissons, where he 
entered his bride’s carriage with some 
precipitation, to be received with a 
flattering remark on the inadequacy 
of the picture of him which she had 
already seen. The religious ceremony 
took place at Paris in April, and the 
honeymoon was spent at Compi&g.ne. 
The Duchess of Montebello, widow 
of the gallant Lannes, was aippo'inled 
lady-in-waiting to the new Empres.s, 
the lady of the bedahamber being the 
Countess de Lupay. The bride was 
tall, fair, blue-eyed and finely formed. 
Her manners were amiable, but sihe 
lacked, and never acquired, the inde- 
finabie charm of the creole, Josephine ; 
nor did she ever succeed in achievling 
the great popularity her* predeces.sor 
had enjoyed. N. was, however, more 
than satisfied .with his bride. As re- 
gards her feelings for him, they were 
a mixture of respect and fear, but it is 
doubtful lif she ever had for him the 
slightest love. The birth of the much- 
longed-for son and heir, the King of 
Rome {q-u.), took place on 20 March 
i8ir. The life of the Empress was for 
some time in serious danger, and N,, 
advised of the situation by the accou- 
cheur, Dubois, emphatically exhorted 
him to save the mother even if it .should 
prove necessary to sacrifice to her the 
chSld. Marie Louise accompanied N. 
to Dresden in the following year artd 
was a figure in the brilliant pageant 
there t but she took no part in politics, 
and lived in a complete detachment 
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from affairs of state. In 1813 she ^vas 
appointed regent by N., and on the 
advance of the Allies towards Paris 
in 1814 retired with the King of Rome 
to Blois. Thcncc, under thei escort of 
the Count de Neipperg, she made her 
way with her child to Vienna, and 
made no reply to the urgent and re- 
peated demands of N. that she should 
join him in Elba. .She remained at the 
court of her father during" the Hundred 
Days, and in 1816, larg'ely owing to 
the interest and support of the Tsar 
Alexander, -was granted the Duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, 
which she ruled with some address. 
The Count de Ncipperg was hence- 
forth her constant companion, and 
about the time of N.’s death she 
bore him a natural son. Later she 
contracted with him a morganatic 
marriage, of which three more chil- 
dren were the issue. Marie Louise 
died at Vienna in 1847. 

Marmorst, Auguste Frdddric 
Louis Vlesse de, Due de Ragusa 
(1774 ~ 1052 ).— French marshal, son of 
an army oflicer with revolutionary 
sympaHues; rvas born at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine. on 20 July 1774. ITc was 
Well educated rvith a view to his en- 
tering the military .service, and while 
at Dijon met N. Later, at Toulon, 
this acquaintanceship became friend- 
ship, and as aide-de-camp he accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Italy and Egypt. 
During the former campaign he .so 
conducted himself that N. honoured 
him by sending him to Paris with the 
standards captured from the Austrians. 
After the coup d’etat of 18 Brumaiie 
Marmont was put in charge of the 
artillery being prepared tor the second 
Italian expedition, and for his able 
command of this branch of the service 
at Marengo he was given the rank of 
general of division. He was made 
inspector-general of artilleiy lin i8or, 
and appointed grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour in 1804. The fol- 
lowing year he wa.s ordered to Dal- 
matia, and occupied Ragusa, from 
which he aftemard.s took his title. 
For five years he held the post of 
gwernor there, which position he filled 
■worthily, being still remembered fo-r 
Ws public works. In j8oq he greatly 
distinguished himself at Wagram and 


Znaim, winning on the latter field a 
maibhal’s baton. In the following 
year he superseded Massdna in Spain, 
and added to his fame by the able ay 
in which he managed his troops. At 
Salamanca, however, he was defeated 
by Wellington, and a severe wound 
compelled him to return to France. 
At Liitzen, Bautzen, and Dresden he 
commanded an army corps, with 
which he also took part in the 1S14 
campaign up to the last battle — that 
of Paris. 

Now came the events which h.ive 
caused Marmont’s name toi be exe- 
crated by all his honourable country- 
men, and for which he ha.s never been 
forgiven. At Essonne, with 20,000 men 
under him, he wrote to the Tsar: “I 
ami ready lo leave, with my troops, 
the army of the Emperor Napoleon 
on the following conditions, of 
which I demand from you a writ- 
ten guarantee. ...” N., unkno-w- 

ing, still tiusled his erstwhile friend 
and faithful servant, but Marmont, 
vain and ialse, and heeding not this, 
confidence, betrayed bis Emperor; and 
his men, not fully understanding what 
they did, walked into the Au.strian 
lines and were taken prisoners, thu.s 
depriving N. of all chance of suc- 
cess. Of this act N. said sorrow- 
fully : “ Marmont me porte Ic dernier 
coup.” By the Bourbons Marmont 
was loaded with honours, but ho was 
always distrusted. At the revolution 
of i%o he w'as tlie major-general in 
command of the g'uard on duty in 
July ; he was ordered lo put dowiii 
any insurrections, but he was out- 
matched, and authorities differ as to 
whether he had not again acted Iho 
part of Judas. However that may be, 
he accompanied his king into exile, 
and nearer again returned to France. 
After some wandering he settled in 
Vienna, and for a time "WavS tutor to 
N.’s son, the Duke of Reichistadt He 
died' in Venicei on 2 March 1852. Of 
Marmont’s military ability there is no 
doubt, but in his Mdmoires, which pro- 
vide! a valuable hi.st0ry of fils time, we 
see plainly the egoist who believed 
himself unappreciated and unre- 
warded, and it is possible that hiS 
treachery orjginatecf in Uijs blind 
self-seeking. 
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Marshals ©f France created by 
Napoleon,— Augereau, Due de Cas- 
tigflione. Born 1757; died 1816. 

EernadoUe, l^rince de Ponte Corvo. 
Born 1764; died 1844. 

Bcrthier, Prince dc Ncufclialel, 
Prince de Wagram. Chief of the 
Staff. Born 1753; assassinated or 
committed suicide 1815. 

Bessiires, Due d’Istria. Com- 
mander of the Old Guai'd. Born 
1768; killed at Ltitzen 1813. 

Brune. Born 1763; murdered at 
Avignon i8ig. 

Davout, Due d’Auerstadt, Piince 
d’Eckmuhl. Born 1770; died 1823. 

Exelmans, Comte. Born 1775; died 
from accident 1852. 

Grouchy, Marquis dc. Born 1766; 
died 1847. 

Jourdan, Comte. Born 1762; died 
1633. 

Kellermann, Duo do A'almy. Born 

1735 ; 1820- 

Lannes, Due de Montebello. Born 
1769; killed at Aspern-Essling' 1809. 

Lefebvre, Due de Danzig. Born 
1755; died 1820. 

Macdonald, Due de Taranto. Born 
1765 ; died 1840. 

Marmonl, Due de Ragusa. Born 
1774; died 1852. 

Massfina, Due de Rivoli, Prince 
d’Essling. Born 1758; died 1817. 

Moncey, Due dc Conegliaxio. Born 
1754; died 1842. 

Mortier, Due de Treviso. Born 
1768; a.ssasslnated 1833. 

Murat, Grand Due de Berg, King of 
Naple.s. Born 1771 ; executed 1815. 

Ney, Due d’Elchingen, Prince de la 
Moskwa. Born 1769; executed 1815, 
Oudinot, Due de Reg^gi®- Born 
1767: died 1847. 

Pi'igfton, Dominique Catherine, 
Marquis de. Born 1754 ; died 1818. 

Ponia{ow’'sk(, Prince Josef Anton. 
Born 1763; drowned 1813. 

Sdrurier, Comte. Born 1742; died 
1819, 

Soult, Due de Dalmatia. Born 

1769; died 1851. 

St, Cyr, Marquis de. Born 1764; 
died 3830. 

Suchet, Due d’AJbufera. Born 

1770; died 1826. 

_ Victor, Due de Belluno. Born 1764 ; 
died 1841, 
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Massdria, Arsdrdj Due de Rivoli, 
PHnee d'Essling (t75a-1817.)— One 
of the ablest of N.’s marshals; was 
horn at Nice on 6 May 1758, and was 
the .son of a wine-seller, probably of 
Jewish origin. Pie went to sea as 
a cabin-boy, but abandoned the life, 
and in 1775 enlisted in the Royal 
Italian regiment. Pie soon rose to 
non-commissioned rank, but his humble 
parentage prevented his obtaining a 
commission ; so in 1789 he quitted the 
army, married and settled down in his 
native town. On the outbreak of war 
in 1791 he joined tlie volunteers' of the 
Var, and speedily attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel through his know- 
ledge of drill and the suffrages of his 
men. Hi.s familiarity with tlie Apen- 
nines country proved so , useful that 
in 1793 he had attained the rank of 
general of division, and won the 
battle of Saorgioi in Aug. 1794, cap- 
turing ninety guns. Succe.ss folloaved 
success, and hi.9 share in the victor y 
of Lonno over the Au.strians and Sar- 
dinians on 23 Nov. 1795 was not the 
lca.st of his victories. In N.'s Italian 
campaign (1796-97) Massdna was a 
general of division, every .succeeding 
battle illustrating hi.s tactical genius 
and his ability as a leader of men._ 
From the crowning victory of Rivoli 
he afterwards took his title. In the 
year following tlm campaign he was 
placed in command of the Army of 
Rome — a post which he lost through 
the action of Berthier. He was then 
placed in charge of the army In Swit- 
zerland which served as a link between 
Moreau’s forces in Germany and those 
in, Italy under Joubert. In this com- 
mand he displayed gre.at powers of 
initiative in his slrugg-le.s with the 
Archduke Charles and Suvai'ov. After 
holding his own against the Archduke 
he left Soult to face the Austrians 
and turned upon Korsakov at Zurich, 
where on 26 Sept. 1799 he defeated 
tire Russian general, taking 
prisoners and 20O guns. His reputa- 
tion now equalled that of N., but he 
was a keen republican, and his am- 
bitions were bounded by the desire 
for good' living and the amassing of 
money. N. as First Consul di.spatched 
him to Genoa to oonmmand the remnant 
of the Army of Italy, and he strenu- 
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ously defended that city to the last 
extremity, thus perniiLting' N. the suc- 
cess at Marengo. Betaking" him.self to 
Paris, he became a member of the 
Corps L^g'islatif in 1803, and in tlie 
following year was made one of the 
fiist manslials in France, being after- 
A\ard9 decorated with the grand eagle 
of the Legion of Honour. On N.’s 
deciding to advance through Germany 
with the grande armde, Mass^na was 
sent to Italy to keep the Archduke 
Charles in check there. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing until, learn'ing' of the 
surrender of Ulrn, he gave him battle 
on 30 Oct. and signally defeated him 
at Caldiero. A little later he took part 
in placing Joseph Bonaparte on the 
throne of Naples. N. sent for him 
to Poland, where in 1808 he was made 
Duke of Rivoli. In the same year lie 
lost the sight of an e-ye during a shoot- 
ing party thirough the inadvertence of 
his old enemy, Berthier. During the 
campaign of 1S09 he rendered signal 
sendee at Landshut and Eckmilhl, and 
undoubtedly saved the day at Aspern- 
lissling. He was created Prince of 
Essling. Later he directed the opera- 
tions of the left wing at Wagram, 
although seriously indisposed. He 
then proceeded to Spain to confront 
the Englishi, his comparative failure 
against whom will be found fully dealt 
with in the article Peninsular War. 
In this campaign he was unfortunate 
in his subordinates — Ney, Rcgnicr, and 
Junot — ^whomi he accused of frequent 
disobedience. His retreat was little 
short of a disaster, but by sheer force 
of discipline he kept the army together. 
When he returned to France his pres- 
tige had fled, and ‘it is said that he 
made offers to Foucla^ and what was 
left of the republican party. He was 
appointed territorial commandant at 
Marseilles, a post in which he had 
practically no chance of action against 
the government. On the second Bour- 
bon restoration he was summoned to 
sit on the court-martial which tried 
Ney', but refused to do so. For this he 
wa;? attacked by the royalists, and 
the troubles lie now found himself 
in soon ended his life. He died on 
4 April 1817, and was interred at 
P^reda-Chalise. 

Although dcstiitnte of the higher 


imagination which makes a great sol- 
dier, although badly educated and lazy, 
Massdna was one of the greatest dis- 
ciplinarians and strategic geniuses in 
the history of war. Once in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie enemy his resource 
and energy were marvellous. Flis 
ability lay in g'augiiig exactly the 
proper movements whilst in actual 
battle, but the greater art of plan- 
ning an entire campaign was by no 
means his. Although intensely fond 
of pleasure, he was exceedingly 
rapacious, if not avaricious, and 
sour-tempered ; but, on the wJiole, it 
must be said of him that he takes 
rank among the greatest soldiers of 
all times. 

Et^aximtlian 3 . (Stflaximilsan Jo- 
seph) ( 17 S 8 “ 1825 ).— Became Elector 
of Bavaria on 16 Feb. 1799. He was 
extremely sympathetic towards French 
revolutionary ideas of the time; his 
reign was marked by many reforms, 
but he was not a supporter of German 
national unity, and his sdierncs had for 
tlicir aim Bavaria’s advancement. For 
some years he was a great admirer and 
supporter of N., this alliance being fur- 
ther strengthened by the marriage of 
his daughter to Eugene Beauharnais 
(q.m) tin 1813. The Treaty of Press- 
burg" (Deo. 1805) granted certain terri- 
torial additions to his domains, and he 
assumed the title of “King.” On the 
eve of Leipsic Maximilian joined the 
Allies', intending thus to ensure the in- 
tegrity of his kingdom, but soon after- 
wards he was obliged to cede portion.? 
of St to Austria. He continued to 
oppose strenuously the union of the 
German states, but Sn 18x8 granted a 
liberal conslitulion to his people. He 
died on 13 Oct. 1823. 

Maya, Battle 0"f (Peninsular War). 
— One of the battles of the Pyrenees 
(q.v.), which took place on 25 July 
1813. General D'Erlon, "with 18,000 
French, advanced ag'ainst a British 
division under General Stewart which 
occupied the Puerto de Maya, andi the 
latter ivero obliged to g'ive ground. 
The losses were about the same on 
both sides. 

Medellin, Brittle (Penlnsiitac 
War 1809 ),— The French Under Victor 
were in pursuit of a Spanish Army 
under Cuesta, and the latter deter- 
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mined to make a stand on the plain doubt that he was one of the assas- 
which surrounds Medellin (28 May). sins in the Scpi. massacres. Hi.s 
The re.sull was disa..strou.s for the name, logcthci" with those of Tallicn 
Spaniards, who were utterly routed and Hug'ucnin, was appended to 
and .suffered enormous Io.sses. The the re.solution of Auj;. 30: “The 
French losses were very small. council ha.s decided that this night 

M©diataor»! Act ofi — .SVe .Swn- and morning' the sections shall, on 
ZERLAND. their responsibilty, examine and judge 

MceloSaj Battle O'f (Italian Cam- the citizens that arc in prison,” and 
paign 1796 ).— This battle was fought the same name.s appeared on the 
on the plain between Solferino and tons for the payment of the Sept. 
Medola on 5 Aug-. 1796, between murdcrens. On the lythi of the same 
about 30,000 Austrians under Wurm- month, when the mode of govern- 
ser and a somewhat smaller French ment which the convention, should be 

Army under N. The Austrians were rcquiircd to rcgmlatc was being" de- 

defeated and obliged to retreat over liberated upon, kldhifc worded his vote 

the. Mincio. Thi.s action w'as always as follow.s : "Citizens! If ever a king- 

referred to by N. as the battle of or anything' like one should dare to 

CastigJione. present it.sclf in Franco, and you need 

c 5 e la. Touche ( 176 O- 1026 ). someone to .stab it, have the g'oodness 
■ — An agent provocateur employed by to inscribe me among' the number of 
Fouclai. He was the sou of a surgeon candidates. — Signed by me, M^hee." 
at Meaux and wa.s educated in that He became Tallien's secretary and wa.s 
profession. One account states that his collahorator, it is stated, in tlio 
while still a youth he ran away to writing- of the ]>amph 1 et The Apolhe- 
Paris, and there, falling lin wdih so'me osin of the Septemhvhers, and with 
criminals, followed their practices and, Rdal was joint editor of Lex Patrioles 
consequently, was captured and im- tie T789. In its pages be opposed the 
prisoned. Released on his father’s system of moderation which sig-nalized 
petition, lie airain returned to* hi.s' evil the latter part of the reign of the Con- 

habits, and was again arrested and vention .and bro'Ug-ht on the chis^is of 

sent to Brest to serve with the fleet. Oct. 179S) £it -which period it was pn> 
Ho escaped, however, and was not posed to raise Mdhde to the Directory, 
heard of again till the Revolution In Nov. he was nominated secretary 
gave him, with many other.?, promise for the war department, and later for 
of safety. In 1790, the record pro- forcig-n affains, hut ag-ain the accusa- 
ceeds, the revolutionary government lion of having assisted in the Sept, 
.sent him a.s a spy to St. Petersburg, ma.ssacres was renewed "W-ith such 
giving him a pass as- the Chevalier violence that all hope of holding the 
de la Touche, while he was* also the pni.st was at an end, and be resig-ned 

representative of a mercantile house in order, a.s be .said, to have time to 

of Marseilles. His actions, however, justify himself. He again became a 
were suspicious and bis revolutionary spy for the Jacobins, and bad much 
propaganda obnoxious, owing to to do with Babeuf’s conspiracy and 
which he wa,s banished from the its discovery ; he worked against Bona- 
Russian dominions. In Poland he parte on 18 Brumalre, and published, 
e,stal>lished the Warsmv Gasetle, but as editor, Lc fournwl des Homnes 
the fact that he was a spy was again iJbres, in which he affected the ian- 
discovered and again he was requested! guage and policy of Marat, signing 
to leave the country. On hi.s return his articles “ Felhemcsi, the anagram 
to Paris he was patronized by prorai- of “ M 6 h 4 e fils. ” Having made h-tmself 
nent snen of tlie movement and fre- conspicuous as a dangeiws element 
quented the clubs of llte Jacobins and in Parisian life, he was included by 
Cordeliers. He was assistant secre- Bonaparic among the Jacobins who 
tary tO the commune in various de- were exiled after the affair of Nlvbse. 
partnients, and in that capacity was He escaped to England, but ^through 
one of the most ferocious. Though his wife, who had remained in Paris, 
he al-ways denied it, there is little Fouohd opened up negotiations with 
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him. The plan was that Mdhee should 
now pretend to loyahsm and endeavour 
to g'ain the confidence and secrets of 
the emigres in London, also acting 
as intermediary with the disaffected 
republicans in Paris. Tn JNIdh^e’s 
hands the counter-plot succeeded ad- 
mirably. The royalist plot was hope- 
lessly wrecked, RIoreau was ruined, 
Pichegru committed suicide in prison, 
Georges Cadoudal, with others, was 
executed, and finally the Due d’Eng- 
hien was arrested and shot. Not only 
that, but it was proved that the British 
ministry had also lent itself to the plot 
{see Cadoudal, Georges). As agent 
provocateur Mehee de la Touche was 
a brilliant success, and may be looked 
upon as one of the most finished 
specimens. His knowledge of affaiis 
was extensive, his linguistic attain- 
ments great, while his polished and 
insinuating manner contributed in no> 
little degree to his success. Like his 
employer, Fouohe, he made a con- 
siderable fortune, and lived in Paris 
in great style. He published many 
pamphlets, mostly justification.s of his 
conduct at diftci'ent periods and de- 
scriptions of his adventures, notably 
Alliance des Jacobins dc Franco avec 
le Minister e Anglais. 

M^newal, Claude F. de. — Secre- 
tary to N. and at one time attached 
tO' Marie Louise in the .same capacity. 
He was a most staunch adherent to 
the Emperor, whom his Merndirs dis- 
play in a very favourable light. He 
accompanied the Empress toi Aix when 
she finally quilted France. Meneval, 
who was brought muchi into personal 
contact with N., seems to have been a 
simple-minded and unaffected soldier 
\vith a bias towards heroi-worship. 
N.’s personal regard for him ia shown 
by the fact that he bequeathed to him 
100,000 francs. 

Memoirs, — In his Memoirs, to 
serve for the history of Napoleon I. 
from 1802 to 1813, Mdneval betrays 
all the bias of a worshipper, but if 
the chief characteristic of his portrait 
of the Emperor is the employment of 
unlimited eulogy it would still appear 
to have been the only po>iat of view 
po.ssible to the writer, Mdneval i.s 
partial, uncritical, and not very lumin- 
ous; but, lilce Constant, he is always 
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the faithful servant and can believe 
no wrong of his hero, who to him 
is invariably unselfish, moved by the 
highest ideals, and a martyr ior 
France and its people. 

In speaking of his introduction to 
the First Consul, as N. then was, he 
takes note of his kindness and con- 
sideration to inferiors. Meneval had 
been left with Mme. Bonaparte after 
dinner, and he thought that the First 
Consul had forgotten him, but shortly 
after he was called into N.’s writing- 
room, an apartment in which he was to 
spend much, of his future time. It was, 
he tells us, furnished with a very luxu- 
rious roll-top writing'-table loaded with 
gilt bronze ornaments and inlaid with 
mosaics representing various musical 
instruments — furniture which had be- 
longed to Louis XVI. N. was silling 
in a room adjacent to this, with a 
strong- light thrown upon his writing- 
table, the rest of the apartment being 
in shade brolcen only by the light 
from the fire on tlie hearth. N. ques- 
tioned Meneval as loi his health and 
abilities; he replied that he was not 
very sure of himsell but that he would 
do all In his power to justify N.’s con- 
fidence. The Consul pulled him by the 
ear and told him to come back the next 
morning at seven. Sudi was what the 
memoirist calls his “very simple In- 
V'esliture’’ of a responsible post which, 
he assures us, filled him with terror. 
A sleepless night followed for the 
young man, who was then only twenty- 
four years of age. Next morning he 
rose before daybreak and made his 
way to the Tuileries, where he arrived 
before the appointed hour. He had to 
wait almost a couple of hours for N.’s 
arrival, as the Fir.st Consul had been 
engaged with some of the ministers. 
N. took his prc.sence quite naturally, 
and immediately commenced to dictate 
a note for the minister of finance with 
such volubility that Meneval could 
hai'-dly understand or take down; half 
of what he was dictating. N. then 
took the paper away from him witlv 
out asldng him' whetlier he had heard 
him or had finished writing, would not 
let himi read- it over, and f>n Meneval 
remarking that it was an unihtelfigihte 
scribble he said it was on a matter 
well known to the minister, who would 
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be easily able to make it out, and then 
retired. M(5neval then gives us such 
an intimate and careful pen-picture of 
N. as can hardly be omitted. He 
says : 

“ Napoleon was at that time moder- 
ately stout. His stoutness was in- 
creased later on by the frequent use 
of batlis, which he took to refresh 
himself after his fatigues. It may be 
mentioned that he had taken that habit 
of bathing himself every day at irre- 
gular hours, a practice which ho con- 
siderably modified when it was pointed 
out by his doctor that the frequent use 
of hot baths, and the time he spent in 
them, ■were weakening and would pre- 
dispose to obesity. Napoleon was of 
mediocre stature — about five feet two 
inches — and well built, though the bust 
was rather long. His head was big 
and the skull largely developed. His 
neck was short and his shoulders 
broad. The size of his chest bespolcc 
a robust constitution, less robust, how- 
ever, than his mind. His legs were 
well .shaped, his foot was small and 
well formed. His hand, and he was 
rather proud of it, was delicate and 
plump, with tapering fingers. His 
foreliead was high and broad, his 
eyes grey, penetrating- and wonder- 
fully alert. His nose was straight 
and well shaped. His teeth were 
fairly g'ood, the mouth perfectly 
modelled, tlie upper lip slightly drawn 
down toward the. corner of the mouth 
and) the chin slightly prominent. Hi.s 
skin, wa.s smooth, and his complexion 
pale but of a pallor which denoted a 
good circulation of the blood. His 
very fine chestnut hair, which until the 
lime of the expedition to Eg-ypt he had 
worn long, cut square and covering- hihs 
ears, wa.s clipped short. The hair -was 
thin on the upper part of the head and 
left bare his forehead, the seat of such 
lofty thoug-hts. The shape of his face 
and the ensemble of his featui'es were 
remarkably regulai-. In one word, his 
head and his bust were in no way 
inferior in nobility and dignity to tlie 
tnost beautiful bust which antiquity ha,s 
bequeathed to us. Of this portrait, 
which in its principal features under- 
went little alteration in tha last years 
of his rei^, I will add .some particu- 
lars furnished by my long Intimacy 
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ivith him. When excited by any 
violent passion his face assumed an 
even terrible expression. A sort of 
rotary movement very visibly pro- 
duced itself on his forehead and be- 
tween his eyebrow.s ; his eyes flashed 
fire ; his nostrils dilated, swollen ■with 
the inner storm. But these transient 
movements, whatever their cause may 
have been, in no way brought disorder 
to his mind. Pic seemed to be able 
to control at will these explosions, 
which, by the way, as time went on, 
became less and less frequent. His 
head remained cool. The blood never 
weot to it, but flowed back to the 
heart. In ordinary life his expression 
was calm, meditative, and gently grave. 
When in a good humour, or anxious 
to please, his expression was stveet 
andi caressing, and bis faee ■was 
lighted' up by a most beautiful smile. 
Amongst familians his laugh was loud 
and mocking.” 

The do'mestic habits of N, aie 
treated by this memoirist at ^some 
length. He stales that the First Consul 
usually dined with Mme. Bonaparte 
and some pensonsi of his family, and 
oil Wednesdays the other consuhs and 
the minislens remained' to dinner with 
him'. Pie lunched alone on the most 
simple food and a little Chamberlin 
diluted with water, ending the meal 
with a cup of coffee. Afterwards he 
received men of letters or artists, 
whose conversation he used to enjoy 
greatly. He hod quite a contempt 
for conspiracy, and had noi fear that 
unpriincipled persons might attempt 
to' reach his apartments. Indeed, he 
had a conviction of the impotence of 
conspirators, and listened with ill-con- 
oealed impatience to such reports a.s 
were brought him by the police. Re- 
g-arding the First Consul’s life at Mal- 
inaison, M^ncval stales that when not 
at work or occupied by sport he spent 
most of his time with Josephine. He 
dined with his family, and if work 
did not press 'wnould play chess in the 
drawling-room. He was fond of chat- 
ting and discussions; he did not iim- 
pose his opinions upon anyone. When 
only ladie.s were present he bad a habit 
of criticizing their dresses, and loved 
to excite tlieir fears by telling them 
tragical or satirical stories, for the 
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most part tales of the supernatural. 
He used to say that he went to bed 
with pleasure and that statues ought 
to be erected to the men who invented 
beds and carriages. All the same, be 
would rise several times during the 
course of the night. Onco he had lain 
down, his wife would begin reading 
aloud to him, and as she read very 
well he toolr, great pleasure in listen- 
ing to her. On Sundays little 
dances were given at which N. used 
to dance, and throughi the week the 
family amused themselves during the 
evenings with theatricals. 

M4neval found N.’s habits ex- 
tremely simple. He .says tlial the 
First Consul was patient, indulgent, 
easy to please, merry with a merri- 
ness which was often noisy, and 
familiar in a manner which did not 
awake corresponding familiarity. N., 
he says, "played with men without 
mixing with them.” His relations 
with his officers, the other consuls 
and ministers and his soldiers were 
ideal. The current of Mdneval’s work 
appears to have flowed with consider- 
able ease; but as lime -went on and 
N. became involved in his great w'ars 
the demands upon his energies were 
greater, and Mdneval’s w;ork grew 
correspondingly, for he says that N.’s 
activity “grew in proportion to the 
obstacle.s put in his way, and he sorely 
taxed my strength, which was by no 
means equal to my zeal.” He would 
have his secretary awakened in the 
night for a hundred-and-onc purposes, 
and when he was handed some docu- 
ment to sign lin the evening he w'ould 
say : " I will not sign it now, Be here 
to-night at one o’clock, or at four in 
the morning. We will work together.” 
N. would then appear lin a white dress- 
ing'-gown with a Madras handkerchief 
round his head, or else he would be 
found walking up and down with his 
hands behind his back, or helping 
himself from his snuff-box, the con- 
tents of which, by the way, Mdneval 
say.s, ha never really inhaled but only 
.smelled. “His ideas developed as he 
dictated wdth an abundance and clear- 
ness which show^ed that his attention 
was firmly rliveted to the subject with 
which be was dealing.” Sometimes in 
the middle of work, sometimes when 
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it was completed, he would send for 
sherbet and ices, used to a.sk Mdneval 
which he preferred, and showed gieal 
solicitude for his health. He would 
then return to bed and could resume 
his sleep at once as though it had not 
been interrupted. One' of the imperial 
cooks used to sleep near the larder to 
serve such refreshments as might be 
asked for during' the night and which 
were prepared in advance. Often in 
the morning Meneval would find his 
table covered with reports and papers 
annotated in N.’s writing. 

The blindness of Mdneval’s political 
partisansliip for N. must be discounted 
when one recollects how greatly he 
admired his hero. It is on the per- 
sonal side alone that his Memoirs are 
valuable. This sketesh of N. in his 
study well instances the weight of his 
authority as an observer of the won- 
derful man he served : 

“When some lengthy answer was 
rendered necessary by the reading of 
a report or dispatch, when some 
spontaneous idea was suggested lo 
him by his observations or compari- 
sons, or when this idea having 
sprung up in his mind, elaborated 
by his meditations, had readied its 
maturity and the moment to set it in 
motion had arrived, Napoleon could 
not keep still. He could not, like 
the pythones.s, remain attached to his 
tripod. He collected his thoughts and 
concentrated his attention on the sub- 
ject wbidi was occupying him, taldng 
a strong hold on his mind He would 
rise .slowly and begin to walk slowly 
up and down the whole length of the 
room in which he found himself. This 
walk lasted through the whole of his 
dictation, His tone of voice was grave 
and accentuated, but was not broken in 
upon by any time of rest. As he en- 
tered upon his subject the inspiration 
betrayed itself. It showed itself by a 
more animated tone of voice, and by a 
kind of nervous trick w'hich he had of 
twisting his right arm and pulling at 
the trimmings' of his sleeve with his 
hand. At such times he did not speak 
any faster tlian before, and his wafir 
remained slow and measured-” 

He had, continues no diffi- 

culty in finding words to express Ms 
thought's, and be goes on to say that 
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If occasiotially he made blunders his 
very errors added to the energ'y of his 
lang’uag'e and always wonderfully ex- 
pressed what he wished to say. These 
were, JiOiwever, infrequent. Through 
excessive nervous irritability he could 
scarcely ever be got to write any thing- 
with his own hand. Writing-, indeed, 
tired him; his hand could not follow 
the rapidity of his plans. After writing- 
some lines he used toi stopi and throw 
away his pen, and if he happened to 
be alone he would seize upon the first 
person within call and make them act 
as his amanuensis. Hisi -writing- was a 
collection of letters unconnected with 
caoli otlier and unreadable. Half the 
letters of each word were wanting. 
He could' not read his own writing 
ag’ain, nor would he take the trouble 
to do SO'. He had curious and un- 
accountable intellectual lapses. His 
spelling wa.s poor, but through negli- 
gence rather than ignorance. He also 
made mistakes in figures ; althoug-h 
he could have worked out the most 
complicated mathematical problems, 
he could rarely add up a sumi cor- 
rectly. But, we are told, sometimes 
Uiese errors were intentional, as 
when he desired to exaggerate the 
strength of his armies. 

Occasionally, according- to Mdneval, 
N. had lapses of complete idleness, or 
what .seemed on the surface to be idle- 
ness, but wliicli 'in reality concealed an 
increase of cerebral activity. At suchi 
moments he appeared embarrassed as 
to how to spend his time. He would 
visit the Empress for an liour, the.n he 
would return, sleep or appear to sleep 
for a few minutes, seat himself on the 
corner of M^neval’s writing-table, on 
one of the arms of his chair, or some- 
times even on his knees, putting- his 
armi round his neck, pullingi his ear.9 
or patting him on the shoidder or on 
the cheek. He would speak on all 
sorts of disconnected subjects, of him- 
self, his ideas, his constiitutio-n, some 
plan that he had in his head. He w-as 
very fond of teasing, not vindictively 
but good-naturedly. He would then 
glance through the titles of his books, 
say a word of praise or blame on the 
authors. He -would read tirades from, 
the tragedies of Corneille and Voltaire, 
and then walk up apd down reciting 
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verses from them. He would then 
begin to sing “ in a strong but false 
voice,” usually airs from old opera.s. 
Ot when he was in a more serious 
frame of mind verses from revolu- 
tionary hymns and chants, such as 
the Chant du Ddpart, Veillons au 
saint de VEmpire. He was some- 
thing of a fatalist, and retained from 
early days the habit of involuntarily 
signing- himself with the cross on hear- 
ing of some great danger, but although 
a believer in his star he never trusted 
much to luck and was always prepared 
in advance for every reverse he might 
meet. “Before finally decid'ing upon 
his plans he subjected Lhemi to the 
minutest scrutiny. Every hazard, even 
the mos-t improbable, being discussed 
and provided for. ... If anytliiiig- 
could have surpri.scd him it would have 
been the failure of plans which he had 
prepai-ed w'ith so much skill and so 
muoh care.” 

His con.stitution, says M^neval, 
was robust, and his only indisposi- 
tion seemed to be biliousness, but 
he was extremely sensitive as regards 
evil smells. He was easily upset by 
unpleasant sig-hts. 

hlt^neval provides pictures of N. in 
tlic field as well as in the cabinet. He 
tells of his justice and kindness to his 
soldiers, of how ho attended to the 
administration of home affairs while 
upon a, campaign, of his enormous 
capacity for work of every desorliption. 
He -would visit the bivouacs through 
tlie night to assure himself that all 
was well, and on the day of battle he 
would place himself at some central 
point -whence he could see all that was 
going on. He had his aides-de-camp 
and orderly officers by him, and used 
to send them to carry bis orders in 
every direction. There !is another side 
to the picture — ,his dread of being 
taken ptiisoncr by the Tsar during the 
retreat from Moscow and being- 
paraded as part of his triumph, so he 
received from his medical officer, Dr. 
Yvan, a dose of poi.son which was con- 
tained in a sachet, -which he could 
carry round his neck and “ which was 
to spare him the humiliation of falling 
alive into the hands of the Cossacks,” 
This was the sachet the contents of 
which he made u.se of when deposed in 
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1814. On tlie day after consult- 
ing Yvan he took the poison from its 
case and was about to make use of it 
when the doctor, tenified by his action, 
seized part of its contents and threw it 
into the fire. But on the following- day 
N. rose -vvithout summoning- anybody, 
diluted the rest of the poison in a 
goblet and swallowed it. But it was 
insufficient to cause death. 

Meneval was attached to the peison 
of Marie Louise tor some time after 
the abdication of the Emperor, and 
only returned to France when N. came 
back from Elba. Some pait of his 
memoir therefore deals witli the period 
during which he was with the Empress 
and, her son. He draws a pathetic 
picture of his last interview with the 
King of Rome. The child had lost his 
cheerfulness and loquacity, and looked 
serious and even melancholy. He was 
a.sked if he had a message to take to 
his father, but, gazing at Mineval in 
a sad and significant wmy, he freed his 
hand from his grasp and withdrew 
silently into the embrasure of a window 
some distance ofl. He stood there 
pensively for some time, and as 
MdinevaJ was about to leave he said, 
“M. Meva, you will tell him that I 
am still very fond of him.” 

M6neval soon discovered that the 
Emperor, after his return from Elba, 
had lost his nerve and foresaw his 
approaching doom. “ All his words 
were stamped with a calm sadness and 
a resignation which produced a great 
impression upon me.” The certainty 
of success and the belief in his slar 
were gone. After Waterloo Meneval 
followed N. to Malmaison, The 
Emperor told him that he counted on 
his services, and he learned that hi.s 
roaster’s first intention had been to go 
to America, but as there were obstacles 
in the way he now desired to go and 
live in England, adding that he meant 
to insist on the rights which were 
enjoyed by every English citizen. 
Mdneval had to g'o back to Paris that 
night, and when he returned to Mal- 
maison N. had gone to Rochefort — 
the faithful secretary was not to see 
him again. 

Menaut ilacquos Francois, Baron 
de (t 7 eo« 1810 ).'— French general of 
noble descent, was deputy from the 


nobility of Tourainc to the States- 
General, but embiacing- the revolution- 
ary cause joined the chamber of the 
Tiers-Etat. Hjs political career was 
stormy. He was next employed as 
major-general at Paris, and on the 10 
Aug. 1792 was second in command of 
the regular troops-, but his conduct on 
that day was attacked as savouring 
of attachment to royalty and he was 
called upon to justify himself. His 
name was stiuck oft the list of candi- 
dates for the office of Minister of War 
among whom he had been enrolled. 
In 1793 he served in the Vendee, but 
was defeated, the Venddans taking the 
town of Saurun, and the royalist com- 
mander, young Laroche-Jacquetem, 
pursuing him for miles. Flis command 
was taken from him, and, returning 
to Paris, he was alternately accused 
and defended. For his participation 
in 13 Veiiddmiaire — the “whiff of 
grape-shot” incident — he was again 
brought toi account. He was in com- 
mand of the troops of the Convention 
on the evening before tlie 13th, and 
was accused of having betrayed his 
cause. He was brought before a 
military commission, and was in 
danger of his life when Bonaparte’s 
intervention saved him. Fie accom- 
panied N. to Egypt and there, falling 
in love with an Egyptian woman, 
abjured Christianity and became a 
Mohammedan in order to contract 
marriage with his inamorata. He took 
the name of Abdullah and adopted 
many of their customs. At KMber’s 
death he succeeded to the command of 
the army in Egypt, but was defeated 
by Abercromby at Canope in 1801 and 
capitulated to Hutchinson at Alex- 
andria on 31 Aug. of the same year. 
He was afterwards appointed governor 
of Venice, and died there in iSio. 

fidesskfreh, Battle of.— Two' days 
after the Austrian defeat at Engen 
(q.v.) Kray again faced the French 
army at Mes.skirch (s May i8oo)- 
Moreau again scored a victory, but 
St. Cyr once more failed to come up, 
and so prevented the success from be- 
coming overwhelming-. 

Mett®rr«ich, Clemens t.otbia*’ 
WensEel, Pnino© ( 1773 - 1859 ).-^- Fof 
nearly forty yea.rs was tlte Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; wasiborsn 
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at Coblentz on 15 May i 773 ' His father 
was Austrian Ambassador to the courts 
of the three Rhenish electors, and the 
early part of the boy’s life was spent 
at one or other of the German courts. 
In 1788 he went to the University of 
Strassbourg- and read German constitu- 
tional law, but at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution he abandoned his 
colleg-iate course. He was chosen by 
the Westphalian nobles as their master 
of ceremoitiies at the coronation of 
Leopold II. at Frankfort, and agfain in 
1792 at the coronation of Francis II. 
In 1794 he published a work in which 
he denounced the diplomacy of the 
older school and proposed a measure of 
general conscription for the purpose 
of combating the Revolution. He 
married Elenore von Kamitz, an 
alliance which not only brought him 
great estates but tendered him inti- 
mate witli the most exclusive of the 
Austrian nobility. In Dec. 1797 he 
w'as elected by the Westphalian nobles 
as their representative at the Congress 
of Rasladl, where he remained till 
1799. At Rastadl he encountered the 
somewhat unpolished diplomats of the 
Revolution. In Jan. 1801 he was ap- 
pointed Austrian envoy to the elector 
of Saxony, and in Nov. 1803 ambas- 
.sador at Berlin. After Austerlitz he 
became Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
and in 1807 concluded the treaty of 
Fontainebleau. Fie was appointed 
Austrian Foreign Minister 'in 1809, in 
which capacity ho arranged the mar- 
riage between N. and Marie Louise. 
During the years 1812-13 his was a 
temporizing policy, but eventually be 
declared war. On the field of Leipsic 
he was made a Prince of the Empire. 
He presided at the Congress of Vienna, 
rearranging the German confederation 
(while not favoiuring German unity 
under Prussia) and securing Austria ’.s 
interests in Italy. For thirty years no 
man wielded greater power on the 
continent, but on the revolution of 
1848 which convulsed half of Europe, 
be was forced to fly to England; and 
on his ref urn to Austria in 1851 he 
found his influence gone. He died at 
Vienna on ii June 1859, Though a 
brilliant diplomatist, he was blind to 
the Iesson.s of history. He regarded 
thic people as unworthy of trust; he 
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crusliied all popular and constitutional 
aspirations and mainlalned that no- 
thing short of repressive measures 
could prevent social anarchy. I-Ie also 
believed that the welfare of Europe 
could only be ensured by tlie coalition 
of despots. Socially he was extremely 
attractive, being handsome, gallant, 
and the soul of courtesy ; yet, despite 
his apparent kindliness, ho had no 
warm or real sympathies. His achica^e- 
ments in the worlds of art, science, 
and letters were of a high order. 

Wjiehelbefe:, Battle of (Austeriita 
Campaign).— After the battle of Elchin- 
gen the Austrians under Mack had 
taken up a position on tlic heights of 
the Michelberg, from which they were 
ousted on 16 Oct. 1805 by a French 
corps under Ney ; while Lannos with 
another division carried the Frauen- 
berg. As the result of these actions 
the Austrians had to retreat into Ulm, 
in which town Mack and 30,000 men 
were forced to surrender on the 2olh. 

MillesimOj Battle of (Italian Cam- 
paign 1796 ) — On 13 April 1796 N. 
attacked an Austro-Sardinian Army at 
Millesiino and defeated them. The 
latter lost heavily (the retreat of about 
1,200 men under Provera being cut off 
by Augereau’s division) and fell back 
on the fortified village of Dego. 

Abraham. — An arm- 
ourer who soldered up N.’s coffin on 
the evening of 17 May 1821. He 
communicated an account of that pro- 
ceeding to the Military Gazette in 
1838. 

Mioi, Anclr 4 P'rancois, Count de 
Eflelito ( 1762 - 1841 ).— French diplo- 
matist, was successively minister 
plenipotentiary in Tuscany, ambassa- 
dor to Sardinia, and administrator of 
Corsica. He was with Joseph Bona- 
parte at Naples in 1806, and in i8og 
was attached to him in Spain. He 
wrote Mdmoires sur le Consulat, 
I’Empire, et le roi Joseph (publ. 1858), 
and is frequently mentioned as one 
havdng intimate knowledge of N. 

IVlissiessjf, EdouareJ Thomas 
Bur^ueS) Comte( 17 S 6 - 1 BS 2 ).— French 
admiral ; was boni at Qui^s, entered 
the navy and became rear-admiral in 
t793- In 1805 he was sent to the 
Antilles to await Villeneuve and oo-^ 
operate with him. He took Dominica 
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and St. Chnstophe, but failed to join 
Villeneuve, and was disgraced on his 
return. Later reinstated, he was made 
vice-admiral in 1809 maritime 

prefect at Toulon five years later. He 
wrote several works on naval tactics. 

n^Ohslev, Battle of (Russian Cam- 
paign). — On 20 July i8i2, during their 
advance into Russia, the French under 
Davout occupied Mohilev without 
much opposition, and there took up a 
position to bar the advance of the 
Russians. On the 23rd Bagration 
ordered Raievski to attack Davout, 
tvhich he did, but unsuccessfully, and 
Bagration withdrew his army beyo-nd 
the Dnieper. 

Mohnmng-esij Battle of (Fried- 
iaisd Campaign). — Was fought on 25 
J_an. 1807 between the advance-guard 
of the Russian army under Markoff 
and a smaller French body under 
Bernadolte, who was concentrating' 
his troops at Mohi ungen. Markoff 
attaclced, and after hard fighting the 
Ru.ssians were foj'ced to retire from the 
field. Prince Dolgorucki, however, 
who had been detached towards Moh- 
rungen, heard the violent firing of the 
combatants and fell upon the rear of 
Bernadotte’s corps. The French were 
driven from the town with the loss of 
several hundred prisoners, while 
Bernadotte lost all his private 
baggage. 

MoJinos del Rey, Battle Of.— An 
action of the Peininsular War of 1808. 
After the defeat of the Spaniards by 
St. Cyr at Cardadeu the Spanish 
general, Reding, was left in command 
of the fug'itives. In a few days he 
managed to rally sufficient troops to 
swell bis army to 20,000 men, and with 
these he took up a position behind tlie 
Llobregat, at Molinos del Rey. At 
daybreak on 21 Dec. St. Cyr attacked 
them with such vigour that the 
Spaniards fled in every direction, the 
engagement lasting barely forty 
minutes. 

Monaco, Prsnee of, ©rimaldl, 
Honori Gabriel.— Wounded at Hohen- 
linden 3 n 1800, fought under Murat in 
Germany in 1806 and in Spain in 1808 ; 
equerry to Josephine, which position 
he continued to hold after the divorce, 
refusing a similar post under Marie 
Ijouise. Talleyrand saved his estates 


by a phrase in the Treaty of Paris of 
1814. The English occupied Monaco 
during' the I-Iundrcd Days. 

Moracey, Bora Adrieo Jeanoot 
cSe, Due ds Conegliano ( 1754 - 1842 ). — 
Marshal of France; was bora at 
Besancon on 31 July 1754, the son 
of a lawyer wlio gave him a good edu- 
cation. At an early age he enlisted in 
the Condi regiment of infantry, but 
at the end of six months his father 
procured his discharge. A little later 
he again enlisted, this time in the regi- 
ment of Champagne, and served as a 
grenadier till 1773, when he bought his 
discharge and returned to his native 
town to follow the same profession a.s 
his father. This not proving con- 
genial to hiis temperament, he again 
joined the army, receiving a commis- 
sion in 1778. In 1791, having obtained 
his captaincy, he threw in his lot with 
the Revolutionary parly. During the 
campa'igns of 1793 and 1794 ho won 
great distinction and rose to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the 
Western Pyrenees — his .successful 
operations being largely instrumental 
in forcing Spain to make peace. In 
1799 the government, suspecting him 
of Royalist sympathies, dismissed him ; 
but in N.’s Italian campaign of 1800 
we find him again leading' a corps and 
successfully surmounting the difficul- 
ties of taking horses and gups over the 
formidable pa.ss of St. Gothard. He 
was appointed inspector-general of 
Gendarmerie in 1801, and on the 
creation of the Empire he received a 
marshal's baton. In 1805 he became 
a member of the Legion of Flonour, 
and in' 1808 was created Due dc 
Conegliano. 

Moncey took part in the invasion 
of Spain in that year, and marched 
victoriously on Valencia — his success 
being rendered ineffectual, however, 
by the disaster to Dupont at Baylen. 
He also took a leading part in the 
second sieg'e of Saragossa in 1809. 
We do not find him in the campaign 
against Russia in 1812; but when 
Franco was invaded in 1814 Monoey 
again led a corps and fought in the 
battle for Paris. During the Hundred 
Days he took neither side, but bis de- 
clining to participate in Hey*s pourt- 
martial after Waterloo led to his im- 
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prisonment and cost him his marshal- 
ate. In i8i6 his lank \T-as restoied, 
and in i8tg he re-entered the chamber 
of peers. During' the short war with 
Spain in 1833 he commanded an army 
corps, and in 1833 was made governor 
of the Invalides. Ilis death occurred 
in April 1842. 

TJie fallowing testimony to his moral 
worth was bo'rne by the Junta of 
Oviedo: “We know that this illus- 
trious general detests the conduct of 
his companions. We offer him the 
tribute of truth and honour, and wc 
invite this generous soldier to aid us 
by the addition of his talents and 
bravery. If the respect which he pays 
to the mandates of nature do not per- 
mit him to take up arms against his 
unworthy companions, yet he shall be 
con.sidcred by us as a just and honour- 
able man, and our love and our esteem 
shall follow him wherever, in the 
vicis.situdes of life, his lot shall be 
cast.” {Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaigns, vol. i,, p. 150.) 

MontigbellOg Brittle O'f (Italian 
Campaign). — On 9 June 1800 Lannes, 
in command of g,ooo men who formed 
the advance-guard of N.’s army, sud- 
denly found himself confronted by 
15,000 Austrians under Genei'al Ott. 
He decided to attack, and was being 
driven back w'ith great slaughter when 
Victor's corps came to his assistance, 
and a de.sperate hand-to-hand struggle 
took place. The arrival of N. him- 
self on the scene with a fresh division 
at length decided the victory, and Ott 
was forced to retreat. The French 
took a large number of prisoners, but 
their losses in killed and wounded 
almost equalled those of the Austrians, 
which were very considerable. 

Monte S.e®ano, Battle of. — 
See Miccesimo, Battue oe. 

Montenotte, Battle O'f.— During 
the French campaign in Italy of 1796 
an Austrian detachment under Argen- 
teau attacked tlie French near Monte- 
notte on 1 1 April. They were at first 
.successful, but were checked by the 
bravery of some French troops under 
Colonel Rampon, It is .said that this 
valiant officer s-ummoned hils men to 
stand fii'm, with the words, "C'est 
ici, mes amis, qu’il faut vaincre ou 
mourir. ” On the following day N. 
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massed more troops, and Massdna suc- 
t ceded in outflanking the Austrians, 
thus causing Argenteau heavy losses 
in men and guns. 

Moratereau, Battle of. — Was 
foughl during the allied invasion of 
France in 1814. On 18 Feb. N. at- 
tacked the Crown Prince of Wurttem- 
burg, who held a bridge over the Seine 
near Montereau. The bridge was cap- 
tured by the _ French, who thereby 
assured for themselves the free cross- 
ing of the river. 

Morjtholora, Charles Tristan, 
Comte de (1783 ~ 1853). - French 
general; was born at Paris. As a 
child of ten, while resident in Corsica, 
he received mathematical lessons fiom 
N. and was at school with Lucien, 
Jdrome, and Eugdne Beauharnais. 
Educated at Briennc, he entered the 
cavalry ; was aide-de-camp iir Italy to 
Macdonald and Berliner ; distinguished 
himself in Pimssia, Poland, and Spain; 
and received five wounds at Wagram. 
In 1811 he was made a general of 
brigade, and at the conclusion of peace 
count and chamberlain. In 1812 he 
was sent as minister plenipotentiary 
to Wurzburg. Fie joined N. on the 
latter’s escape from Elba, and was his 
aldc-de-camp at Waterloo. Tog'ether 
with bis wife he accompanied the 
Emperor to St. Fle.lena, where he 
remained until N.’s death. It is doubt- 
ful whether his proposed duel with 
Gourgaud was the outcome of a genu- 
ine quarrel or a mere display arranged 
to suit N.’s wish to send Goitrgaud 
back to France. Returning to Paris, 
Montbolon was reinstated in the army, 
but in 1840 joined the future Napoleon 
III. in his attempt at Boulogne, and 
was sentenced to twenty yeans' im- 
prisonment at Ham. Ffe was released 
in 1847, and in the same year pub- 
lished, in collaboration with (Fourgaud, 
the Metnoires de NapoUon a Ste. 
Id diene, and also the Rdcits de la. 
Captivitd de Napoleon a Ste. Hdldne. 
N. made him an executor of his will, 
with a legacy of 2,000,000 francs. 

Memoir s.—The M Smokes of Mon- 
tholon, wrftten in collaboration witli 
Gourg'aud, as also his Rdcits de 1ft 
Captivitd ct, Ste. IldUne, are of 
considerable, though fjy no means 
supreme, importance among material 
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dealing- with Napoleon’s life. As to 
tlieir reliability, it may be noticed that 
O’Meara condemns them ; and though 
O’Meara is perhaps hardly an authority 
in whom great confidence can well be 
placed, some of Montholon’s state- 
ments appear to cairy falsity, or at 
least error, on their face. His 
assertion, for example, that the crown 
of Mexico wa.s offered to N. while in 
exile at St. Helena is most unlikely 
to be tine. Moreover, there are 
obvious lacuim in his narrative, and 
other parts 5 ni -which the details have 
been very palpably filled in at later 
dates. He has no -word to say as toi 
the violent quarrel — real or simulated 
— and the proposed duel with Gour- 
gaud. Especially in the accounts of 
N.’s conversation is the editorial hand 
most clearly seen, and in this respect 
Montholon’s work compares very un- 
favourably with the spontaneous and 
natural Journal of Gourgaud, in which 
the matter is set down red-hot. But 
MontholoJi may still be read -with 
interest, If with care. His recoi'ded 
views of Sir Hudson Lowe are not 
witliout value when compared with the 
common opinion as to the character 
and manner, s of N.'s g'aoler. He 
speaks of him a.s being “a man of 
great ab'ility. ... An excellent man 
of bu.siness and of extreme probity; 
amiable when he is pleased, and know- 
ing how to assume the most engaging 
form. ” 

Moreau, Jean Victor Marie 
( 1763 - 1813 ).— Was a Breton by birth, 
having been born at Morlaix on 14 
Feb. 1763. His father was an advo- 
cate with a flourishing practice, and 
young Moreau, who was anxious to 
enter the army, was sent to the 
university of Rennes to study law. 
Flere he displayed bi.s military talents 
by banding the .students into a kind of 
army which he commanded with the 
title of provost, and when the Revo- 
lution broke out he led his comrades 
in the riots which took place at 
Rennes. In 1791 he was elected lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the volunteers of 
Ille-et-Vilaine under Duraouriez, A 
strong republican, he quickly gained 
promotion as general of brigade, and 
in 1794 general of division. He was 
sent to command the right -wing of 
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the army in Flanders, and won con- 
siderable fame at Tourcoing. Next 
year he took command of the Army of 
the Rhine and Moselle and advanced 
into Germany. At first successful, he 
was later beaten back by the Arch- 
duke Charles, but his retreat was a 
masterly one and greatly assisted his 
reputation as a general. Indeed, 
during it he took no less than 5,000 
prisoners. In 1797 he once more 
crossed the Rhine, but peace prelimin- 
aries put an end to his campaign. He 
was instrumental in discovering the 
traitorous correspondence between 
Pichegru. his old leader, and the 
Prince de Condd. This he concealed 
and laid himself open to suspicions 
of complicity by so doing. Alarmed, 
he sent the correspondence to Paris 
and denounced Pichegru as a traitor. 
He w^as cashiered, and for two years 
was unemployed until at last he -was 
sent to Italy to face Suvarov. He had 
little success in Italy, and was super- 
seded by Jouberl, with whojn, how- 
ever, he remained. Joubeit was killed 
at the battle of Novi, and Moreau, 
once more taking- over the command, 
retreated to Genoa, where he handed 
over the leadership to Championnet. 
On N.’s return fron^ Egypt he found 
Moreau at Paris, chafing against the 
Directory both for military and per- 
sonal reasons, and on N.’s suggestion 
he assisted him in the coup d^dtat of 
18 Brumaire, for which piece of work 
he received the command of the Army 
of the Rhine. On this occasion he 
forced back the Austrians with con- 
siderable loss as far a.s the Isar. Re- 
turning to Paris, he married a creole 
lady, Mile. Hullot, a friend of Jose- 
phine. He then went back to his com- 
mand and won the notable victory of 
Hohenlinden (q.u.). But his -wife -was 
restless and ambitlo-us, and on her 
suggestion he left the army. Soon all 
sorts of discontented people began to 
cluster arortnd the Moreaiis, and these 
were known as the “Moreau club,” 
the chief policy of whlchi was to tor- 
ment N. with a series of pinpricks. 
In tbSs it eminently succeeded, but 
when the Royalists attempted tehnnex 
i1 Moreau refused to act along with it. 
He -was intensely jealous of N«, who 
received very unfavourable accounts of 
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him—in short, the members of the ambassador Charles Joseph, Comte 
‘‘club Moreau ” were seized. But he Lehon. In all his .speculations he was 
seems to have had the members of the phenomenally succcsslul, and soon he 
court before whom he was broug^ht on had an interest in all the great financial 
his side, as his condemnation was only concerns of Ihiris. His political life 
procured by great pressure being- began in 1842, when he sat as deputy 
brought to bear upon them by N. for Clermont-Ferrand, but speaking 
He was banished ; and he settled in chiefly on financial and indirstrial ques- 
Ameiica, where he lived quietly in Lions. From a business interest which 
New Jersey on the proceeds of his a revolution vvould have ruined he up- 
estates, for which N. bad secured a held the government of Lo>uis Philippe, 
good price. On Icaniingof the dc.struc- and, swayed by the same motives, ho 
tion o-f the Grande Armde in Russia, Ihotug-ht at one time of subscribing to 
he commenced neg'oLiations with Legitimist principles and supporting- 
Bernadotte, now Crown Prince of the cause of the Comte de Chambord. 
Sweden, -who introduced .him to the He became an intimate friiend of Louis, 
Tsar Alexander, to whomi he gave ad- Napoleon, his half-brother, and helped 
vice reg-arding a campaign In France. in the plans for the coup d’etat of 
But he did not .survive to invade his 2 Dec. 1851. He became minlistcr 
native land, for while talking- to the of the interior, which portfolio, how- 
d’sar at the battle of Dresden he was ever, he only held for six months, 
mortally wounded, and died on 2 Sept. giving as the reason of his resignation 
He wa.s buried at St. Pcter.sburg, and his objection to the confiscation of the 
hi.s> memory was by no mean.s regarded Orleans iDropcrties, but in reality be- 
witb great affection in France. cau.se of the friction between himself 

Plis Jo rte was a cool decision on the and Najjoleo-n III., who resented 
field of battle and skill iin elaborating Morny’s preten.sions to place and 
strategic combinations. Greatly am- power and his desire to be recognized 
bilious, his aspirations were yet on a as a member of the Bonaparte family, 
lower plane than tho.se of N. , and had “In 1856,’’ says Cassagiiac in his 
little of the spiritual in their oomposi- Recollections of the Second Empire, 
tion. “M. dc Morny went to Russia to re- 

Morrsy, Chairles Auguste Louis present the French Emperor at the 
doseph, Duo tie (I8f 1-66).— Was born coronation of the Tsar. On this occa- 
at Paris on 21 Oct. i8ri. The child sion he had a ‘violent fit of inveterate 
was registered as the son of Louise ambition,’ and took for armes parl- 
Augustc Coralie Fleury, wife of ante.9 an hortensia in flower. To render 
Auguste Jean Hyacinthe de Morny, this .heraldic language more clear he 
but was the natural son of Queen added as a device the words, Tace, 
Ho.rten.se (fl.-a.) and Ch.arles de Fla- sed memento.” In this connexion 
hault (q.-a-K and was placed by the Morny is reported to have said, " }e 
latter in the charge of his mother, nomme mon pere Comte; j’appelle ma 
Mme. de Souza (q.n.). The name of fiJle Princesse; je dis h mon frkre Sire; 
De Morny was lent, it is stated, by j’ai le titre de Due et tout cela 
an old friend of Hortense, a Chevalier naturel.” While on the Russian 
of St. Louis and a Prus.sian officer m'i.ssion, which he carried out with 
-who died in 1814. The young prodigal splendour, he married the 
“Comte ” de Morny, as he w'as called, Princess Sophie Trobetzkoi, a con- 
served in Algeria in 1834-5 aide-de- nexion -yidiich strengthened hi.s social 
camp to General Trezel, and saved his position. It is said that Morny aspired 
life under the walls of Con.slantine. to the throne of Mexico, an ambition 
In 1838 he returned to Paris and which Napoleon III. circumvented, 
started a great beetroot-sugar industry In 1854 he had become President of 
at Clehmont, in Auvergne, also pub- the Corp.s Lf'-gislatif, a position in 
llshling a pamphlet Sur la question des wffiich he displayed dignity and tact, 
sucres (^838). In these enterprises he but, it must be admlttedt he used it 
Ijad th^e Invaluable help of the hand- to further his financial schemes. De- 
some and wealthy wife of the Belgian spite the friction between himself and 
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the Emperor, his influence remained 
paramount and was of liberal tend- 
encies, and to his wonderful address 
even his opponents yielded. In his 
later years his health gave way under 
the continued activities he pursued, 
also aided by dissipation and quack 
medicines. The Comte de Flahault and 
Napoleon III. ivere both beside him at 
the last. He died on lo March 1865. 
He had collected many valuable pic- 
tures which were sold after his death, 
whilst his ambition to^gain recognition 
as a dramatist was disappointed de- 
spite his brilliant wit. His pseudonym 
was M. de St. Remy, and his best- 
known plays were Sur la grande route; 
Monsieur Choujleiiry restera chez lui 
and Finesses du Mari. AIphon.se 
Daudet, who at one time vva.s Morny’s 
secretary, took him as the original of 
the Due de Mora hi his Le Nabob. 

Morteforstaine. — The chilteau and 
estate of Joseph Bonaparte which gave 
its name to the treaty which he nego- 
tiated with the United States and where 
he entertained in lavish fashion. It 
was purchased by him for 258,000 
francs from the heirs of the Iianker 
Durey, who had been guillotined in 
May 1793 for his dealings with the 
emigres. Joseph Bonaparte spent an 
almost equal sum on the restoration of 
the chateau and improvement of the 
property. 

Mortier, Edouard AetolpHe Casi~ 
mir Joseph, Due do Treviso (1768" 
183 B), — Marshal of France; was 
born at Gateau Cambresis on 13 Feb. 
1768. He obtained a commission in 

1791 as a sub-lieutenant and saw the 
Dutch and Rhineland campaigns of 

1792 and 1793. When war vvas de- 
clared against the Second Coalition in 
1799 he was promoted to the command 
of a brigade and became general of 
division. His reduction of Hanover 
was of such a masterly character that 
N. included him in the first list of 
marshals created in 1804. Throughout 
the Ulm campaign he was in command 
of a corps of the grande armde and dis- 
tinguished himself at Durrenste'in. The 
year 180G saw hilm once more in. 
Hanover, and in 1807 be served with 
the grande armde in the canjpaign of 
F riedland . I n the follow ingyearhewas 
created Duke of Treviso, and shortly 
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afterwards commanded an army corps 
in Spain, where he remained for two 
campaigns and proved victorious in 
the battle of Ocana in Nov. 1809. 
The command of the Young Guard 
was entrusted to him in 1812, and he 
took a full share in the campaign of 
1814. In 1815 he rejoined N. and was 
entrusted with an important command, 
but his health broke down at the begin- 
ning of the Waterloo campaign. At 
the second Restoration he was re- 
garded as a marked man, but in 1819 
he was permitted to re-enter the 
chamber of peers, and in 1830 was 
appointed ambassador of France at 
St. Peter, sburg. In 1834 he became 
Minister of War and president of the 
council of ministers. He was killed by 
a bomb intended for Louis Philippe at 
a levicw on 28 July 1835. 

Mortmant, Battle ©f. — Was 
fought on 17 Feb. 1814 during the 
allied Invasion of France, between the 
French under N. and the Allies under 
Wittgenstein. N. succeeded in driving 
his enemy back and inflicting consider- 
able loss on the Allies. 

“Mort Civile.”— Was a, judicial 
statement attached toi certain classes 
of criminals, condemning tliem to a 
life-long exile. They were considered 
as dead, not being allowed to inherit 
any property, and Iheir wiives and chil- 
dren became, in fiction, widows and 
orpilians. The Penal Code of 1810 
extended tlie punishment to those con- 
demned to the galleysortransportation 
for life. Persons who tried to elude 
the law or who. escaped before their 
sentence was carried out were included 
in this class of criminal under the 
Ciwil Code. The whole sy,stem of 
“Civil Death” was entirely abolished 
in 1854. 

Moskva, Battle of,— 5ee Boeo- 
DiNO, Battle of. 

Mount Tafoor, Battle of. — 
During the siege of Acre on 15 April 
1799 Kldbcr, with a small division of 
infantry detached from the besieging 
army, was sent out to intercept a con- 
siderable force of Turks who were ad- 
vancing to the relief of the town, The 
armies met at the foot of Mount Tabor. 
KMber, whoi had only 3,000 men; was 
soon surrounded by the Turks, who 
numbered ^0** and 12,000 
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cavalry, and had it not been for the 
timely arrival o-f N., who had heard of 
Kldber’s perilous situation, the little 
force would no doubt have been cut 
to pieces. As it happened, however, 
N. cleverly enveloped the enemy and 
inflicted upon him so decisive a defeat 
that this army, which was the only 
organized Turkish foice in the field, 
was utterly dispersed, 

Moutotn, Georges, Comte de Lobau 
(1770 - 1838 ). — French g-eneral ; 
entered the revolutionary service and 
fought in .several campaigns. ITe com- 
manded the infantry regiment at Mont- 
jjellier, was aide-de-camp to joubert 
at Novi, and look part in the Italian 
e.vpcdition. N. apipoinled him g'eneral 
of brigade and imperial aide-de-camp. 
He was w'oundcd at Fricdland, and in 
1807 was made g'eneral of division. 
He conducted the grand review 
wltne.s.sed by the Emperor of Rus.sia 
and the King of Prussia during the 
fHos held to celebrate the peace 
of Tilsit. He di.slinguishecl himself 
in the Spanish campaign in i8og 
and subsequently in the war with 
Austria, after which he was created 
Comte de Lobau (iSra). Fighting in 
Saxony with Marshal St. Cyr, lie was 
taken prisoner and conducted to Hun- 
gary, and was not released till after 
Ihe abdication. He w'as created a 
Pasca, and, not being employed by the 
Rourbons, was placed in command of 
the first military dir'ision. At Water- 
loo he commanded the VI. Corps 
Valiant. Later he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. In 1818 he returned 
to France after a period of exile; and 
5 n 1828 wa.s elected to tire chamber of 
deputies and nominated commandant 
of the National Guard of Paris by 
Louis Philippe. 

Murat, Joachim ( 1767 - 1815 ).— 
King of Naples; younger son of an 
innkeeper, was born on 25 March 
1767 at La Bastide-Fortuni^re, then in 
the province of Pdrigord, later in the 
department of Lot. His father, once 
a steward 'an the service of the Talley- 
rands, enjoyed the protection of that 
family, and hy their influence Joachim, 
destined for the priesthood, was 
awarded a bursary at the college of 
Cahors. He afterwards proceeded to 
the un'iversily of Toulouse, where he 


studied canon law. His aharacLer 
and volatile disposition rendered him 
totally unfit for the sacerdotal pro- 
fession, and after a last flagrant breach 
of discipline he enlisted in a regiment 
of chas-seurs then passing thrcmgJi 
Toulouse. In 1789 he had attained 
the rank of mardchal des logis, but 
in 1790 W'as dismissed from the regi- 
ment for insubordination. He returned 
to his native village, taking charge of 
his father’s stables, but in 1791, 
through the influence of Cavaignac, 
was enrolled in the new Constitutional 
Guard of Louis XVI. In Paris his 
handsome face and svvag'gering' ait- 
made him a popular favourite, whilst 
in politics ho became one of the most 
violent enthusiasts of republicanism. 
The Guard was disbanded, but In 1792 
he became sub-lieutenant in the aist 
Chasseurs, .serving with that regiment 
in the Argonne and the Pyrenees, in 
the latter campaign being appointed to 
the command of n squadron. Having, 
while in Paris, identified himself with 
the Jacobins, .suspicion naturally fell 
upon him after their proscription, and 
he was recalled from the front. 

In 1795 he returned to Paris, and 
there met another young officer out 
of employment. Thi.s was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the two men, so unlike 
save In ambition and courage, l>ecame 
friends, though then, as afterward.?, 
the vain, unstable nature of Joachim 
Murat was dominated hy the strong-er 
will of the Corsican. On the 13 Ven- 
demiaire (Sept. 1795), in the affair of 
the sections, when, with “the whiff of 
grape-shot,” Bonaparte routed the 
armed insiurectlion in the streets of 
Paris, Murat was his mo.st activa and 
daring lieutenant. It was Murat who', 
already known as a dashing' cavalry 
officer, had galloped through the night 
with 300 horse to Les Sablons, and 
there seized the guns, arriving with 
them at the Tuileries by six in the 
morning. For this service he wa.s 
given the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
arst Chasseurs, and when Bonaparte 
was appointed to the command of the 
army in Italy Murat became his first 
aide-de-camp. In the first engage- 
ments he -Hms codspicuou.? by rehson 
of hi.s daring and Intrepidity, and hence 
■was chosen as the one to carry to thfc 
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Directory the captured flags of the 
enemy. Promoted to the rank of 
general of brigade, he returned to Italy 
and there participated in tlie engage- 
ments of Bassano, Coiona, and Fort 
St. Giorgio, rendering signal service 
to Bonaparte. At the last-named place 
he was wounded, A diplomatic mis- 
sion to Genoa was next entru.sted to 
him, but he returned in time for Rivoli. 
In the summer of 1797 the advance 
into the Tyrol began, and the van- 
guard was under the command of 
Murat; by his passage of the Taglia- 
mento he hastened the preliminaries of 
Leoben. For a short period he Avas 
commandant at Rome (1798), and was 
next chosen by Bonaparte to accom- 
pany him to Egypt. At the battle of 
the Pyramids Murat led one of his 
famous cavalry charges, and at 
Aboukir he contributed materially to 
succe,s.s. In Syria also he distinguished 
himself and was made general of divi- 
sion (Oct, 1799). Pie Avas now a 
greater favourite than ever Avithi Bona- 
parte, and was one of the officets se- 
lected to return AA^ith him tOi France, 
where he again proved his value in the 
incidents of Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799), 
for it Avas Murat Avho led the sixty 
grenadiers into the orang'ery of St. 
Cloud and so broke up the Council 
of the Five Plundretl, After the suc- 
cess of the coup d’itat he was made 
commandant of the Consular Guard, 
and on 20 Jan. 1800 he married Caro- 
line iq-v.), the youngest and most 
ambitious of Bonaparte’s sisters. In 
a short Avhile he was agdin in the field, 
and commanded the cavalry at Maren- 
go, and Avas afterwards made governor 
of the Ci.salpine Republic. The army of 
observation in Tuscany Avas placed 
under Murat, and he forced the Nea- 
politans to evacuate the Papal States 
and also to accept the Treaty of 
Florence (March 1801). The First 
Consul next honoured him by appoint- 
ing him' governor of Paris, and as such 
it was Murat Avho had the ordering 
of the military commission by which 
the Due d’Engbien was tried and shot 
(March 20 Against this duty 

imposed upon him it is said Murat re- 
belled in indignation, and only by re- 
peated commands did he obey. In 
May he became a marshal of the 


Empiic; in the following year he was 
made grand admiral Avilli the title of 
prince and invested witJn the grand 
eagle of the Legion of Plonour. In 
the German campaign of 1805 Murat 
again commanded the cavalry, and by 
his reckless valour and splendid suc- 
cess surpassed himself, especially at 
Austerlitz. His reward was the grand 
duchy of Berg and Cleves (March 15 
1806). At Jena, Eylaii, and Friedland 
again the cavalry was under his leader- 
ship, while 1808 saAV Llim made 
general-in-chief of the French Army in 
Spain, destined for the overthrow of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Madrid Avas en- 
tered 25 March, and in May he quelled 
an insurrection theie. In accordance 
Avith his ins tractions he began a series of 
diplomatic prevarications, Avhichi ended 
in the abdication of Charles IV. and 
Ferdinand VII. at Bayonne. His zeal 
Avas doubtless quickened by the hope 
that the croAtn of Spain Avould be his. 
And that very zeal, outrunning his 
discretion, was his undoing, for it pre- 
cipitated some of the plans of N., aaFo 
A vas naturally displeased and regarded 
the hot-headed Murat as the least suit- 
able person to rule tlie Spaniards. On 
I Aug. he was appointed to the throne 
of Naple.s, vacated by Joseph, who was 
destined for the Spanish throne. 

In Sept. 1808 King Joachim-Napo- 
leon, as he was now .styled, entered 
Naples and Avas greeted with that ex- 
travagance cliaracteristic of a fickle 
and change-loving people. A not in- 
considerable factor in his popularity 
Avas his hancksome presence and open 
manner, whilst the rather theatrical 
splendour of his oostume.s appealed 
greatly to the lazzaronL His court 
Avas showy; a new nobility was duly 
created to match tlie neAv king, 
and mar.shals were nominated. In 
all he shoAved that Idea of king- 
ship Avhich gradually Jed him to 
play false Avith him Avho had crewned 
him ; that made him the cat’s- 
paAV of Austria and Great Britain; 
that finally and surely brougdit about 
his doAvnfall, his tragic fate, In the 
administration of his kingdom he was 
sincerely desirous for the good of his 
people; he Introduced ma% iroprove- 
ments; feudali.sm was swept away; 
public instruction encouraged together 
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with the arts and industries; but brig-- 
andagc, a “native institution,” ivas 
put down withi an iron hand, a proceed- 
ing- that finally undermined his popu- 
larity and gained him much ill-will. 

One of his first acts ns king added 
much to his prestige witli the people, 
and that was the taking of /Capri, 
“Little Gibraltar,” tho-ught until then 
to be impregnable, from the British 
commanded by Sir Hudson Lowe 
{q.v.). He had' also organized a larg-c 
army, inaugurating- even a fleet, with 
the end in view of ou.sting his legiti- 
mate rival in Sicily, but an attempt 
which he made on that country in 
i8io proved a failure. In his chagrin 
he now a.soribed the defeat to the ill- 
will of the French generals who seiwed 
with him, even to N. him.self, and the 
relations between the two, strained 
from the first, were now at breaking- 
point. In pvu-suance of his ambitions 
Murat in i8ii demanded the with- 
drawal of the French troops from 
Naples and the naturalization a.s 
Neapolitans of all Frenchmen in the 
service of the state. Needless toi say, 
N. replied with a curt refusal. This 
infuriated the vain and fiery Joachim, 
and in this condition, when ready to 
declare tvar against France, he -was 
only restrained therefrom by the wiser 
counsels of his queen. Finding he 
could not prevail agnin.st the Emperor 
he withdrew to Capo di Monte, and the 
reins of government slackened. In 
this emergency Queen Caroline dis- 
played great resource and a power of 
organization not unworthy of her 
famous brother. The campaign of 
rSis did much to avert an open quar- 
rel. N., desiring the services of <Mie 
whom he had designated the “finest 
cavalry officer in the W'orld,” noiw in- 
vited Joachim to take command of the 
cavalry of the grande armde, and by 
-this appeal 'to hi.s miUitajy instincts 
the sulking king wa.9 awakened from 
his lethargy. He obeyed the call. The 
campaign proved that the old prowess 
was undimin'ished, and in that colossal 
disaster, the retreat, his courage 
was equal to all demands. But sSnee 
he had again come into personal con- 
tact with N. his suspicions were 
strengthened that the fate of Louis 
(q.v,) was destined for himself ; while 


another suspicion had birth — that his 
wife Caroline was plotting with Iter 
brother for his dethronement in ordcr 
lo become ruler and queen in her n 
right. Beset by these fears, he threw 
up his command in December and re- 
turned to Naples. His cntliusiaslic 
reception (4 Feh. i8ia) did much to 
revive his hopes ; he sawi himself king 
of a united Italy, beloved and ap- 
plauded by -a devoted people. But 
Murat had no gift of insight; he could 
not pierce the designs of men, much 
less lif they wei e diplomat.s and poli- 
ticians, whilst he accepted flattery at 
its face value. 

Impelled thereto' by ambition iind 
fear, Joachim now entered upon a 
course which made him of such im- 
portance during- the next few yeais of 
European history, when he became the 
plaything tossed about by the crafty 
minds representing the .A.Hied Powei.s. 
Tfie soldier was helpless before the 
diplomats; dashing bravery is of no 
value in the affair of intrigue. Im- 
mediately on liis return and without 
consultation wlthi his minister of 
foreign affair.s the King dispatched 
Prince Cariati on a confidential mission 
to Vienna, “announcing his intention 
of combining his future political pro- 
ceedings with those of the Austrian 
cabinet” and promising to place his 
army at their dispo.sal and the relin- 
quishment of his claims to Sicily if 
Austria would secure the renunciation 
of rig-'hts by the former King Ferdi- 
nand and undertake to guarantee the 
po.sscssion of the kingdoiro of Naples 
to himself. But the time was not yet 
ripe for this, Ausitria had' not yet 
broken with N., and incidents occurred 
which led the King* of Naples to 
change his mind, decidedly so' as to 
terms. Also a certain loiyalty, per- 
sistent trait of the so'ldier yet remem- 
bering his old leader, revived within 
him and he began to hope for much' 
from the German campaig-n — that 
surely the Emperor, in return for his 
help in securing victory, would main- 
tain him on his throne. Again “le 
beau sabreur ” served with N. with ah 
his old valour and dash. Yet he was 
again in touch with Metlernieh [q-v.), 
who had opened secret negotiationa. 
The promises cO'nlained therein now 
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seemed to Muiat the only means by 
which he mig’iit secure his king’dom. 
At Erfurt, therefore, after the terrible 
issue of the battle of Leipsic, he asked 
and obtained the Empcior’s leave to 
return to Naples, where he immedi- 
ately renewed the negotiations respect- 
ing his accession to the European 
alliance, and proceeded to augment his 
auny, giving no indication of his 
ulterior objects. He informed the 
Russian envoy of his wish to join the 
Allies, thiowing out the suggestion 
that his price should be the Papal 
States, with the exception of Rome, 
however, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. In December the Austrian mes- 
senger arrived with powers to treat. 
This was Count Neipperg', afterwards 
the lover of the Empress Marie Louise. 
The promises made by Mcttcrnich on 
the eve of the battle of Leipsic had 
been contingent on the withdrawal of 
Murat from N.’s army and his refusal 
to send reinforcements to the Viceioy 
of Italy, EugMie (q.v.). This had been 
done by tire King. On ii Jan. 1814 a 
treaty was signed by which Austiia 
recognized and guaranteed the rig-hls 
of Murat to Naples and agreed to 
secure the assent of the other Allies 
theretoi. Further promises were also 
made; Austria would use Iter influence 
an securing thei renunciation by Ferdi- 
nand of his rights to the throne of 
Naples; .she would hasten the conclu- 
sion of peace between Great Britain 
and Naples in oonsideratiom of an in- 
demnity; and again would add to the 
Neapolitan klingdom by lands belong- 
ing to the states of the Church with 
a population of 400,000. Oni the i6lh 
of the month the French) envoy loft 
Naples. Relations with N. were thus 
formally broken. 

The treaty signed, but without wait- 
ing for the final ratificatiO'n from 
Vienna, Murat at once assumed the 
offensive against the Viceroy of Italy ; 
marched northward and seized Ancona 
and Bologna, Yet his actions baited 
as did his judgments. He did not 
press home his advantage over 
Eug6ne, which would have been of 
considerable value to the plans of 
the Allies, but was content with half- 
measures. This the Allies did not fail 
to remember. 


And now began the plot w'ith the 
King of Naples as its tool, for so the 
Allied Powers rcg'arded him ; one who, 
when done with, could be trusted to 
work out his own destruction, and by 
his folly render the keeping of their 
fair promises an unnecessaiy proceed- 
ing. They looked upon him with tacit 
suspicion and despised him as an up- 
start. Metteinich with cynical con- 
tempt called him a “true son of the 
Revolution,” whose ambitions were 
ludicrous, whose manner was sus- 
picious. Great Britain again never 
recognized the “new” king even 
while entering into an armistice with 
“the person exercising the government 
of Naples,” who foi a time would be 
of value in certain plans. These nego- 
tiations she entered upon largely to 
humour Austria, who, as was welt 
knowm, was only playing with Murat 
with certain objects in view. Though 
Joachim had thusi entered into treaties 
with the Allies, mateiial proofs which 
fell into their handsi left no shadow ot 
doubt that there weie still secret 
connexions witb France, and among 
them were two letters to him from N., 
in which the Emperor reminds Mural 
of the loyalty due to him for having 
raised him to his present position. 

In less than a month after the 
second letter (dated 5 March 1814) was 
written N. had abdicated. Murat now 
looked forward to full recognition by 
the Congre.ss of Vienna (so Sept. 1814 
— yg June 1815), but he wa.s regarded 
with little favour by tliat body. Any 
measure of recognition was powerfully 
opposed by Talleyrand {q.v.), who re- 
presented Louis XVIII., and as such 
was bent upon the restoration of the 
Bourbon king* to the throne of Naples. 
From the outset Talleyrand treated 
Murat with amazing effrontery, even 
“ aftecting not to know ‘ the man ’ who 
had been casually referred to as the 
‘King of Naples.’" He also con- 
tended that to have a creature o>f the 
ex-Emperor on a throne so important 
as that of Naples must be linjuriotis to 
the security of the neighbouring states 
and might endanger the public tran* 
quilUty. In this Talleyrand showed his 
power of using the fears of the Powers 
for his own advantage, and again their 
legitimist sympath'ies Were wholly with 
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him, Austria admitting" privately that 
she shared England’s views as to the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. 
But this was in secret conclave, for 
as yet Austria’s treaty oblig"ations still 
■existed. The difficulty was how to 
obtain the de.sired result. 

As regarded the method Talle-yrand 
and MetternicJi held differing view.s, 
for here was revived the ancient 
Hahsburg-Bourbon competition for do- 
minion in Italy. Besides, the French 
minister suspected Mctternich of still 
being in touch with Caroline Murat, 
and therefore "wished to come off con- 
queror in the game of wit.s. Knowing 
well that Austria had no intenti'On of 
standing by Murat and would prefer 
a Bourbon in Naples, he proposed that, 
iis Austria was still bound by her 
treat}’, Fz"ance, "wdtlr her restored Bour- 
bon king, should help restore the Bour- 
bon king to Naples. But Metternich 
wa.? equal to the occasion. He check- 
mated France by secretly assuring 
Louis XVIII. tliat Au.stria favoured 
the Bourbon restoration in Naples, 
whilst he formally intimated to Talley- 
rand that a French invasion of Italy 
would mean war With Austria. Also 
Murat’s appeal for a passage north- 
ward for his troops, marching against 
those of Louis XVIII., furnished him 
with the means of abandoning 
Austria’s treaty with Naples. To 
Murat he replied that Austria had done 
all that was nece-ssai-y by her ulli- 
mattim toi France, that the Neapolitan 
troops must not move outside Naples 
or such movement would be considered 
a breach of the peace of Italy, an 
attack on Austria, and a rupture of the 
alliance. Tie dupe was by now awake 
to his danger. He saw that all the 
promises of Austria meai"it less than 
nothing and their plans for Italy would 
hold no place for him. As he had left 
N. led by Ms fears, so now he left 
Austria. The old ideas reasserted 
themselves and he once morei dreamed 
of championing tlie cause of a united' 
Italy with himself as king. 

According to contemporai-y evidence, 
there was good reason for the Allies 
to fear his success, for many circum- 
stances "were at hand to render this 
possible, such' as the reactionai7 }>blicy 
of the restored sovereigns, the dis- 
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affection caused by tlie occupation of 
certain states by Austrian troops and 
the great number of unemployed 
officers and men in the provinces who 
would rally Loi Murat’s standard; also 
as the Allies well knew Naples was by 
now in communication with Elba and 
the situation was dang"erous for their 
plans. Although, with the return from 
Elba they had entered into concert for 
his removal, they promised him a 
pension and due consideration if he 
would resign without resistance. But 
Murat had his own plans iioivv. 

On hearing of N.’s landing. King 
Joachim secretly dispatclied an emis- 
sary to congratulate him and announce 
that with a view to seconding his 
operations ho was about to attack the 
Austrians. In answer the returned 
Emperor enjoined him to wait for his 
giving him the signal before he com- 
menced hostilities. After N.’s success 
the Powers ag’ain showed a desire to 
conciliate Murat, for Great Britain now 
intimated tlral .she would treat with 
him if he would give guarantees by 
certain arrangements of the forces 
under liis command, amongst other 
things, such a.s remaining “true to 
Europe ” in spite of the success of 
“General Bonaparte,” also suggest- 
ing that he should send an auxiliary 
force to France, where “his personal 
presence would be unseemly." In this 
state of affair.? a man more astute and 
capable would have worked the dis- 
comfiluro of his enemies while wrest- 
ing therefrom success for himself. But 
under the domination of the old am- 
bition he waited neither to parley with 
the Allies nor on N.’s sig'nal. He put 
5 nto the field an army of 50,000 men 
and advanced 00 Tuscany. In his pro- 
clamation (March 1815) he exhorted 
all Italians to arm for the independence 
of their country and the destruction 
of all foreign 'influence. The idea of 
rescuing the entire soil of Italy from 
external domination and of uniting all 
tlie slates into one powerful king'dom 
was magnificent : such an attempt 
would have been worthy the genius 
and powers of a Napoleon; but 
Joachim was never meant for things 
of this magnitude. Also h'is popularity 
7as by now diminished. 

Rome and Bologna had been occu- 
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pied by the King without seiious oppo- 
sition, but in April he receii'ed a check 
at Ferrara. The old King Ferdinand 
had said of the Neapolitan soldiery, 
“You may dress them in blue, in gieen, 
or red ; but in any colour they will 
always run.” This fact King Joadiim 
was now to learn. Some of hig army 
deserted, and in May at Tolentino be 
wag completely routed. The Austrians 
advanced on Naples and Ferdinand IV. 
reg'ained his throne. Caroline and her 
children were sent to Trieste while 
Murat escaped to France. He landed 
at Cannes on 25 May and dispatched 
a courier to Fouche requesting him to 
acquaint N. with his arrival and offer- 
ing hSs sei'vices. All the answer he 
received was a recommendation “to 
remain where he was until the Em- 
peror’s pleasure rvith regard to him 
should be known." This refusal of 
Murat’s services N, afterwards re- 
gretted, saying that Mu rat at Waterloo 
\vould have given more concentrated 
power to the cavalry and so might have 
turned defeat into victory. 

After the second abdication his situ- 
ation became more critical still. Once 
ill Paris the Allies would treat with 
him, but meanwhile many would not 
scruple to earn the money set upon 
his head — 48,000 francs being the 
value of hlurat according to the Bour- 
bon government. The days spent in 
hiding near Toulon were increasingly 
dangerous. He thought of escaping 
to Eng-land, but though Lord Exniouth 
vvould have willingly received him on 
board, that admiral would not answer 
for the measures which the Powers 
might adopt respecting him. He next 
applied for permission to settle in 
Austria, and this was granted, where 
at Trieste he might join his wife and 
children with a pension and every con- 
sideration as to position. But this he 
now refused, A mad scheme of 
regaining his kingdom had taken 
possession of him. He set out for 
Corsica and was there joined by a few 
spirits as rash as himself. In Sep- 
tembei- he set sail for Calabria with 
the pitiful following of six vessels and 
250 armed men. A storm.- scattered 
four of the ships and one of the re- 
maining ones deserted at the last 
moment. He landed at Pizzo with 


thirty companions, and instead of the 
numbers w.hom he thought would rally 
to his cause only a few peasants and 
.sailors followed him ; the soldiers, 
though recognizing him, showing no 
sign of joining his standard. After a 
short and miserable contest he was 
taken prisoner by Captain Trenta- 
Capella, whose brother had been shot 
by one of Murat’s officers. General 
Manhds, who had been entrusted with 
the suppression of brigandage. Here 
at Pizza the ex-king was imprisoned in 
one of the forts. On 13 Oct. 1815 a 
military commission of eight officers, 
seven of whom owed their commissions 
to Murat, tried him by court-martial 
under a law of his own for disturbing 
the public peace. In half an hour he 
was shot, meeting- death unflinch'ing-l}'. 

He protested but little on hearing 
the sentence, mei-ely saying that If his 
and Ferdinand’s situations had been 
reversed be, Murat, would have acted 
very differently. Pie spolie also of his 
long military life, of his services to 
Naples : her army, her navy, and her 
trade, which he had created ; that 
under him her public revenues had 
been used solely for public purposes, 
not for his own aggrandisement. This 
was true, for he had been sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of his country. 
As a king he was liberal, even indul- 
gent, and though fond of show also 
considered the interests of his people. 
He was the creature of impulse and 
feeling, not of reason and judgment. 
Mental discipline might have concen- 
trated his powers, but the romantic 
appeal of his character would have 
been lost, that appeal toi which his 
troopers answered unfalteringly, for 
as a soldier he had never a superior. 
As a man he was generous and open- 
hearted ; as a politician wavering, ill- 
advised and weak. Piece lay the cause 
of his failure. 

By his wife Caroline Bonaparte he 
had two sons : Napoleon Achille 
Charles Murat (iSoi-47) and Napoleon 
Lucien Chaiks Murat (1803-78) (q-v.). 

Murai, Achilla 

Charles ( 1801 - 47 ).— The eldest son 
of Joachim Murat, King* of Maples, 
and during his fatherks reign prince. 
Royal of the Tw6 Sidilies- In or about 
1821 he emigrated to America and 
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setLled at Tallahassee, Florida, where 
he was postmaster in 1826-38. He 
married a great-niece ot Washing'ton 
in 1826 and died in Florida on 15 April 
1847. He published Lettre^ d’un 
citoyen di;s Etats-U>ii'. d un ile soi 
amis d’Europe (Paris, 1830); Esqui^se 
morale at politique des Etuts-Unis 
(Paris, 1832); and Exposition des prin- 
cipes da goiivernenient rdpublicaiii tel 
qii'il a iite porfectionnd en Ameriqiie 
(Paris, 1833). 

Mwrats Napoleon Lucien Charles 
( t a O 3 “7a).--rhe second son of 
Joachim Murat, King- of Naples; was 
cieatcd Prince of Ponte Corvo lin 1813. 
After hiis father’s downfall he Jived 
with his mother in Austria. In 1824 
he started for America to join liis 
bi other there, but being shipwrecked 
on the coast of Spain was held prisoner 
for some little while. In 1825 he 
reached America and in Baltimore 
married in 1827 a wealthy American, 
Georg-ina P'razer (d. 1879). .She, how- 
ever, lost her fortune, and for some 
years supported hcr.sclf and hxusband 
by keeping a school for girls. Murat 
had made .several unsuccessful at- 
tempt.s toi return tO' France, but the 
revolution of 1848 at last opened the 
way. On his return he was elected 
a member of the constituent assembly 
and of the legislative assembly (1849), 
and was minister plenipotentiary at 
Turin 1849-50. After the coup d’etat 
of Dec. 1851 he became a member of 
the conisuhalive commission. Under- the 
Empire he was recognized by Napo- 
leon HI. as a prince of the blood royal 
and given the title of Prince Murat. 
His debts were paid and an income of 
150,000 francs granted to him. As a 
member of the .senate he was not con- 
spicuous save that in 1S61 he snp^ 
ported the temporal power of the Pope. 
He retired into private life on the fall 
of the Empire in 1870 and died on 10 
April 1878. His family consisted of 
three sons and two daughters : (i) 
Joachim, Prince Murat (1834-1901), 
married in 1854 Maley Borthier, a 
daughter of the Prince of Wagram, 
by whom he had a son, Joachim, born 
1856, who succeeded as head of the 
family, and t-u'o daughters, the 
younger ci*f whom, Anna, born In 1863, 
became the wife of Count Goluch-- 
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owski, the Austrian minister; (2) 
Achillc, a brilliant but rather wild 
youth wlio was in the cavalry and 
married Princess Dadiani of Min- 
grelia; (3) Louis (b. 1851), manied the 
widowed Princess Eudoxia Oibeliani 
(nde Sornov) in 1873 was for a 
while in the service of Charles XVh of 
Sweden; (4) Caroline (b. 1832), mar- 
ried to Baron Charles dc Chassiron 
in 1850 and to Mr. John Gordon in 
1872 ; (5) Anna (b. 1841), married to 
Antoine dc Noailles, Due de Mouchy, 
in 1865. 

Music, Napoleon’s Snter-est 5n.— 
The Emperor may not have been so 
keenly inlerested in music as he was 
in literature, the drama, and the 
g-raphic arts ; yet ho undoubtedly held 
strong personal opinions on musical 
matters while ho made considerable 
elToils to further operatic and ccclcsi- 
a.stical music in Paris and el.sowhere, 
and wa.s accordingly brought into con- 
tact with several .notable composers of 
his time. 

A .special favourite of his was Jc.m 
Franpois Lesueur. In 1804 he ap- 
pointed him his “mahre de chapelle,” 
and the acquisition oJ this post was 
literally the turning-point in the com- 
poser’s life, and heralded his &ucce&.s. 
For Lc.sueur had long- wanted to get 
a healing for his opera Ossian or The 
Bards, and now at last his new posi- 
tion made this a possibility. The piece 
wa.s duly played ; it proved a complete 
triumph, and N. , who wa.s particularly 
interested in Celtic things, made the 
writer a member of the Legion of 
Honour. At the .same lime he pre- 
sented .him with a gold snuffbox bear- 
ing the inscription: “L’Empereur des 
Franpais k P Auteur des Bardes,” this 
gift being intended to form also an 
acknowledg-ment of a Te Deum and 
a mass by Lesueur, which had been 
sung at Notre Dame on the occasion 
of N. ’s coronation ; while again in 
1809, on llie completion of the com- 
poser’s next opera, Fernand Cartec, 
the Emperor manifested hi.s friendli- 
ness by coming to the theatre on the 
night when the piece was first played. 

N. quarrelled repeatedly with Cheru- 
bini, and is reported to have disliked 
him, yet this feeling cannot have been 
very strong inasmuch as the composer 
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was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour during the Hundred Days. 

Reverting to an earlier stage in the 
Emperor’s career, during his first 
Italian campaign he conceived an ar- 
dent admiiation for the Neapolitan 
composer Giovanni Paisielio'; on the 
death of General Hochc he commis- 
sioned him to write a funeral march, 
while in i8oi he summoned Paisielio 
to come and org'anize and direct the 
music of his chapel at Paris, The 
composer gladly accepted the position, 
but eventually, having incurred the 
jealousy of numerous contemporary 
French composers and having been 
sig'nally unsuccessful with an opera 
called Proserpine which he staged in 
1S03, he went bade to Italy. His con- 
nexion with the Napoleonic house was 
not ended withal, for he was subse- 
quently patronized by Joseph Bona- 
parte and by Joachim Murat. 

That prolific composer of light 
operas, Etienne Henri Mehul, wrote a 
chant lyrique to be sung at the unveil- 
ing of the statue erected in honour of 
N. by the Institute. lie is not re- 
corded, however, to have been person- 
ally acquainted wdth the Emperor nor 
to have elicited his applause, but the 
latter was certainly gained by Charles 
Simon Calel, a coinpo'ser whose book 
on music enjoyed a wide popularity for 
some time after its publication, super- 
seding the work of Remcau which had 
hitherto been the standard musical 
treatise in France. It was not th'i.s 
volume, nevertheless, but his opera of 
Les Bayatldres wdiich won Cate! im- 
perial favour; and indeed N. evinced 
the keenest interest in the piece and 
on one occasion made the strange re- 
quest that it should be played with all 
the linstruments muted and with every 
mark of expression suppressed, 

Yet another composer muclr favoured 
by the Emperor was Spontini, and the 
relations between the two are interest- 
ing' and pertinent. Spontini came from 
his native Italy to Paris in 1803, and 
in 1804 a Cantata of his L'Eccelsa Eara 
made his reputation a fait accompli in 
the French capital. Consequently in 
1807 he gained the notice of the Em- 
press Josephine and was allowed to 
dedicate to her his opera of Milton, 
and was appointed her ‘'compositeur 


particulier,” while later on, when his 
next opera of La Vestule was pro- 
duced, he again received permission to 
inscribe his work to the Empress. Nor 
did the favours he received end here, 
for N. had lately founded a prize to 
be given every ten years to the writer 
of the new opera which had proved the 
greatest success during that period, 
and this laurel was bestowed on Spon- 
tini shortly after the production of La 
Ve stale. 

N 

Naples. — The kingdom of Naples, 
on the Italian mainland opposite 
Sicily, has throughout the greater part 
of its history been associated politically 
with that island, the united kingdom 
passing" under the name of the Two 
Sicilies. During the Napoleonic era, 
however, Naples was for a time a 
separate kingdom, governed succes- 
sively by Joseph Bonaparte, brother 
to N.y and Joachim Murat, his brother- 
in-law. 

During- the great French Revolution 
the throne of the Two Sicilies was 
occupied by Ferdinand IV. of Naples 
and III, of Sicily and his consort 
Maria Carolina. They were not op- 
posed to the revolutionaries at the out- 
set, but eventually Ferdinand went to 
war with France afler having entered 
into alliance with Great Britain and 
Austria. Republican sentiments were 
held by many prominent Neapolitans 
and Sicilians, but the lassaroni, or 
poorest class, staunchly supported the 
inonarcliy. That the king ■^vas un- 
worthy of such support soon became 
apparent; early in 1799 a French force 
marched on his capital under Cham- 
pionnet, and the craven king fled forth- 
with to Palermo, leaving' the lazzaroni 
to make desperate resistance, which, 
however, availed them nothing, for on 
20 Jan. the French occupied Naples. 
Three days later tlie Partbenopseaa 
Republic was established. The new 
form of government might — and in- 
deed should — ^liave proved successful j 
for it had at its head some of tlie 
ablest men in the country. But Cham- 
pionnet’s constant requisitions strained 
the financial situation stwndwhat, and 
matters were further complicated by a 
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counter-rebellion raised in Calabria by cong'cnial soil, and in the towns the 
Cardinal Fabrizio Ruffo at the instance laszarotn foimecl a serious menace to 
of Ferdinand. Ruffo succeeded in life and property. x\nothcr class which 
musteiling a band of peasants, con- benefited at the expense of the help- 
victs, brigands, and laezayoni, with less poor was the clergy, who formed 
which he terrorized the whole country. a large proportion of the populace. 
Marching- on Naples, he inflicted heavy Meanwhile the diplomatic relations 
defeat on the republicans at Ponte of Naples with foreign i>owcrs were no 
della Maddalena, and proceeded to better conducted, for Ferdinand, while 
occupy the capital, from which the openly offering- alleg-iance to France, 
bulk of the French force had with- was treating- secretly with England, 
drawn, though a few fort.s still held This, with hi.s mismanagement of the 
out for France. Ruffo, tearing the kingdom, ultimately roused the wrath 
possible arrival of the Franco-Spanish of N., whO' in 1805 sent his brother, 
fleet, granted an armistice to the foe, Joseph Bonaparte, with a French 
and later a capitulation was signed, force under Mas.sdna to occupy 
On 24 June came Nelson, who refused Naples. Ferdinand and Maria Caro- 
to recog-nize the capitulation in so lina fled to Palermo. In Feb. 1806 
far a.s it affected the royalists. Tlie Joseph entered the capital and wa,s 
commander oi the republican fleet was proclaimed king-. A sensible and 
court-martlalled and hanged at the pain.staking ruler, if not endowed 
yardarm of the admiral’s flagship, with any outstanding talent, Jo.seph 
vhilc other notable republicans were placed many reforms and works of 
arre.sted. public utility tO' his ciedit during the 

Ferdinand, returning to Naples on two yeans in which he reigned. Hirii- 
8 July, executed a drastic vengeance self an Italian, speaking the. native 
on the revolutionaries, many of whom language and aided by a native ad- 
were executed and many more flung ministration, his rule was undoubtedly 
into vile dungeons. War lasted until more acceptable than that of the 
iSoi , when Murat fought .his w'ay Into Bourbons; yet ho had many diffi- 
Naples and forced tlie King to sign cullies to contend with ; Iho kingdom 
a convention, which was replaced in was never entirely .subdued, for the 
March by a formal peace — the Trealy Calabrian roynlisls kept up an iti- 
of Florence, By the terms of this cessant guerilla warfare, and a British 
treaty Ferdinand agreed to close his force under Sir John Stuart linflieted 
ports to Britain and to maintain a defeat on tho French at Maida on 
Frenchi garrison of 15,000 men in 6 July i8o(3. Fie -was, moreot-cr, 
Taranto until a general peace should completely dominated by N., whose 
be arrang-ed. In 1802 the peace ol demands wore by no means small. He 
Amien.s was concluded, when the was required to maintain, out of the 
Bourbon court returned once more Neapolitan rcvenuc-s a French army of 
to Naples. Ferdinand and his queen occupation to crush out the Calabrian 
were w^ell received by the Neapolitans, revolt and to conquer and annex 
but in truth their rule in the years Sicily. This, latter, however, he did 
that followed was nothing short of a not accomplish'. 

scandal. The taxes were inordinately In 1808 N. gave tJis crown of Spain 
heavy; _a feudal system' Of a peculiarly to Joseph, and Prince Joachim Murat, 
oppressive nature obtained; the law, husband of Caroline Bonaparte, was 
too, was in a curious tangle and so made King of Naples. Fie was at once 
frequently overruled by royal pre- received into the good graces of the 
rogative that it was practically a Neapolitans, who loved hint for his 
dead-letter ; while the courts of justice military skill and his engaging man- 
were corrupt in the extreme. Ini such ners as much, as for his successful 
an atmosphere trade languished, and administration. He strengthened the 
by reason of the feudal dues and army greatly and expelled the Corsi- 
the privileges of the aristocratic class can and Maltese gan'ismr from Capri, 
agriculture was no longer pursued, though an attempted invasion of Sicily 
Brigandage, however, flourished in a in i&g met with no success. Mean- 
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while reforms were cai ried out in many 
difterenl directions — in education, in 
finance, in ag-ricultuial and industrial 
support — but here, as elsewhere, the 
iion policy of the Emperor counter- 
acted the effects of careful administra- 
tion. N. required Murat not only to 
maintain a French army in Naples 
but also to provide tor the upkeep of 
a Neapolitan army serving in Spain. 
Besides this and other heavy strains 
on the national exchequer, the con- 
tinental blockade seriously affected 
Neapolitan commerce. King Joachim, 
perceiving that his duty to the Em- 
peror and to his people lay in very 
different directions, finally aspiied to 
throw off the yoke of France. 

While N. and Joseph were trying to 
subdue Sicily Ferdinand and Madia 
Carolina were doing tlieir utmost to 
lecover the mainland. On 30 March 
1S08 Sicily had entered into an alliance 
with Great Biitain whereby each 
country was to ghe the other all 
possible support against the French. 
The Britush were to maintain a force 
of 10,000 men in Sicily to facilitate 
operations against Ihe common enemy 
on the mainland, while Ferdinand re- 
ceived a yearly sum ot ;,£i’30o,ooo from 
the Briiti.sh Government. Notwith- 
standing this treaty, intrigaies were 
carried on between Sicily and the 
French agents. The prime mov'cr in 
these was the Queen, a woman of 
unbridled passions and notorious 
character, whose intellect was dulled 
by the use of opium. N. referred to 
her as “that criminal woman who 
has so shamelessly violated everything 
that is sacred among men,” and "a 
woman who is crime personified ” ; and 
probably his estimate of her character 
was not far wrong. Not only was she 
enraged against the French because 
of their occupation of Naples, but she 
also cherished a secret hatred towards 
the Britisih, whom caution forbade to 
throw themselves into her puerile 
scliemes for inv'asion. She is known 
to have made plans for the assas- 
sination of the Emperor and for the 
organization of rebellions on the 
mainland, and to have treated with 
the agents of Murat for the cession 
of Naples to Ferdinand. At length 
the rottenness of the Sicilian court 


led loi a struggle with the parliament, 
during which the British minister, 
Lord William Eentinck, forced Ferdi- 
nand to abdicate and appoint his son 
to the regency. In 1812 a constitution 
on British lines was introduced, whicli 
was long and gratefully remembered 
by the islanders. In 1814 Bentinck 
left Sicily, no longer of strategic value 
to Britain, and Ferdinand once more 
resumed sway. 

Meanwhile Murat had grown more 
and more bitter against the tyranny 
of the Emperor. He made overtures- 
to Great Britain and Austria, and in 
1814, after the fall of N., he had 
come round completely to the side 
of the Allies. On ii Jan. he con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with 
Austria whereby Naples was guaran- 
teed to Murat on condition that 
Ferdinand was to be left in posses- 
sion of Sicily. This treaty was recog- 
nized by Great Britain, Russia, and 
Prussia. Though Maria Carolina, 
exiled in 1813, had died, Ferdinand’s 
agents were still making strenuous 
endeavours to recover the kingdom of 
Naples, and were supported by France 
and Spain. Talleyrand, representative 
of France, gained the Tsar to the 
Bourbon side, and Metternich and 
Castlereagh, representing Austtiia and 
Great Britain re,specUvely, were finally 
induced to defer consideration of 
Neapolitan matters until the conclu- 
sion of the Congress of Vienna. 

Murat was in despair over his- 
kingdom, fearing' he could not retain 
it until the end of the cong'ress. On 
the escape of N. from Elba, there- 
fore, he decided to return to his old 
allegiance, and marched into northern 
Italy with 35,000 men, intending to 
gather round him tlie supporters of 
the imperial rigime. Before the 
Austrians had gathered sufficient men 
to drive him back he had occupied 
Rome, Florence, and Bologna, and had 
pushed on as far as the Po. In April 
the Austrian Army met him, defeated 
him again and again, and forced him 
to retreat to Tolentioo, where a. de- 
cisive battle was fought. Murat's 
army was scattered and he him.self 
forced to flee to Toulon. N. was too 
enraged at his action to Kave anything 
more to doi with him, believing tliat 
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hud Murat not precipiUitcdi hostilities 
witJi Austria he mig'ht yet liave won 
that oounti'} to his side. 'I'hereaftcr 
he blamed his broLher-in-law largely 
tor his ruin. 

In May 1815, after concluding- with 
Austria a treaty whereby he hoped to 
recover Naples, Feidinand dis.solvcd 
his .Sicilian pailiameiit. On the 23rd 
the Austrians entered Naples to restore 
Ferdinand to the throne. At the Con- 
gress oh Vienna Naples and Sicily were 
united in one kingdom and Ferdinand 
prodaimed King of the Two Sicilies. 
■Subsequently Murat made an effort to 
regain his lost king-dom, but on land- 
ing' on the shores of Calabria he 
was captured, court-martialled and 
shiot. 

Nartoot'sn® » Lat'a, lUowis Marie 
^acegues Amalric, Co*8it0 de ( 175 B- 
1813 ).— General and diplomatist; was 
born at Colornoy in the duchy of 
Parma, on 24 Aug. 1755, his mother 
being a lady-in-waiting to Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Parma, his father a 
Spanish noble, or, its some asserted, 
Louis XV. I-Ie was certainly brought 
up at Versailles with the princesses 
of France, and entering the army was 
made a colonel at the age of twenty- 
five. In 1791 he became niarechnl- 
de-camp, and was soon afterwards 
appointed minister of war through the 
influence of Mmc. de Stael (q-v.), but 
his conduct of affairs was marked by 
incapacity, and at la.st he was forced 
to resign. After this he rejoined the 
army, but he was again attacked for 
his policy and for hl.s lavish expendi- 
ture of stale funds when minister of 
war. He left France after 10 Aug. 
1792, visiting F.ngland, Switzerland, 
and Germany. When in England he 
resided near Mnte. de Stael at Micklc- 
ham (Surrey), where their relations 
gave rise to much scandal. In 1801 
he I'Cturned to France and re-entered 
the army as g'eneral of division. By 
Jo.sepbine’s influence he was made 
aide-de-camp to N. and minister 
plenipotentiary at Municih. He was 
next French ambassador at Vienna, 
and was engaged in the diffimxlt 
diplomatic duel with Mclternioh 
(g,v.) when Austria deserted France 
for the Allies. Narbonne died at 
'Torgau, in Saxony, on 17 Nov. 1813. 
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RJavaJ Affairs Under Napoleon.— 
The influence of N, over the French 
Navy may be said to h.ave commenced 
during’ the period of Jiis cY)mmand in 
Egypt. During his course of train- 
ing at a military college N. was 
reported upon as possessing those 
qualities which go towards the making 
of a good naval ollicer, but it cannot 
be said that he displayed any marked 
ability in his general naval policy or 
in his treatment of the personnel of 
the French fleet. Recognizing the 
overwhelming .superiority of Britain, 
he wa.s credited with a desire to 
equal or .surpass her in sea-power. 
But at times he appears to have 
wavered in this policy and to have 
substituted for it one of commercial 
boycott against Great Britain, which 
he seems to have regarded as a surer 
weapon with which to combat his most 
powerful foe. He found the French 
Navy in a deplorable condition. Its 
senior officers were liii many cases too 
old for their duties, and younger men 
preferred to enter the army, where it 
was notorious there was greater hope 
of advancement and better genera! 
provision. The naval service was, 
indeed, regarded as somewhat in- 
glorious and as having failed to 
contribute any laurels to the national 
prestige. N. did little to lessen the 
attitude of the people to the isea 
service and appears to have slighted 
the navy and naval officers on many 
occasions. The ships were, though 
perhaps better built than the British 
vessels, maintained 'in but poor re- 
pair and badly found and equipped. 
Nav.al .stores and armaments were 
wretchedly organized, and the naval 
commissariat was the happy hunting- 
ground of jobbery and financial sharp 
practice. Discipline was almost en- 
tirely absent, and naval tactics were 
at a dreadfully low ebb owing to 
the circumstance that the majority of 
French vessels, were blockaded in port 
by the powerful and energetic British 
fleet and had no Chance to practise 
those evolutions essential to the .suc- 
cessful handling of vessels in a naval 
engagement of the period. To form 
line was the only evolution knowm or 
possible to Frenoli admirals of the 
time. The officers of the fleet ■were 
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Attired, ilI N.’s expiess command, in 
a travesty of a French dragoon uni- 
form, of a cut which by no means 
assisted their general movements, and 
tliey were further encumbered by long 
cavalry boots. Notwithstanding these 
;4alling restrictions the personnel of 
the French Navy conducted itself in 
the many harassing situations in which 
it found itself during the conflict with 
Britain in a manner which can reflect 
nothing but credit upon a body of men 
ivhose gallantry was unquestioned and 
whose misfortunes must excite the 
compassion of every chivalrous spirit. 
British naval officers of experience 
were of the opinion that, giv'cn the 
necessary chance of perfecting their 
technical training- by a course of blue- 
water tactics, and treated in the same 
liberal spirit as characterized the con- 
duct of the British service, the French 
naval olfleers would have proved equal 
to the Briti.sh, and that it would have 
been a feather in the cap of the British 
officer who was fortunate enough to 
capture a French ve.ssel tvhich was 
commanded by such men. Indeed, in 
these rare instances where British 
ships encountered French war-vessels 
whicili had been on an extended cruise 
tho result was such as to jiustify such 
a belief, a capture only being effected, 
as a rule, after a resistance almost as 
disastrous to the victor as to the van- 
quished, But an almost superstitious 
dread of their British opponents 
weighed heavily upon French sailors, 
and they realized all too well that a 
contest with them, versed as they -were 
in naval tactics and inured to a rigor- 
ous discipline, wa.s almost certain to 
end in hopeless defeat. The centoal 
idea of N.’s naval policy was un- 
doubtedly the formation of a naval 
alliance of international war-marine 
which ivould present an overwhelm- 
ing' front towards the British Navy. 
To this end from time to time he either 
forced or cajoled the weaker European 
poavers to add their naval strength to 
that of France, and in this manner he 
embraced in Ihe scope of his naval 
activities the fleets of Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Genoa. At the out- 
break of w'ar with Britain in 1803 the 
French Navy consisted of twenty-three 
ships-of-the-l'ine ready for service or 


in commission, twenty-five frigates and 
107 corvettes or smaller vessels, with 
167 small craft, while forty-five sail- 
of-the-line were under construction in 
French poiLs. It wnis undcr.stood that 
N. aimed at gradually building up a 
French Navy of 130 sail-of-the-line, 
with a reserve of sixty Spanish, twenty 
Dutch, and fifteen Genoese vessels. 
Bui ten years at least were required 
to accomplish this, and ultimately N. 
was glad to accept an annual subsidy 
of over two and a quarter million 
pounds from Spain in lieu of her naval 
contingent. There is no doubt that N. 
placed upon the shoulders of his naval 
officers strateg'ical and other under- 
takings which tliey weie unfitted, foi 
a mullitude of reasons, to carry out; 
and we can only believe that he Avas 
either g'ro.ssly misinformed regarding 
the <'apdbilitiess and strength of his 
naA'}', or that he callously disregarded 
the unequal nature of the contest to 
which he dcA'oted them. Doubtless the 
real truth concerning his attitude Avill 
be foiuKl in the admission that he was 
both misinformed and a little careless 
concerning the fato of an arm which 
he at times seemed to consider only 
fitted to divert for a season the atten- 
tion of his enemies whilst he scored 
elsewhere. The admirals and senior 
officers of tlie French Navy lived in 
dread of hi.s dLsplea.sure, and his 
strategical advice and curt commands 
appear to have so paralysed them as 
to render them incapable of effective 
'action. Had he paid hut a tithe of the 
attention he lavished upon the army 
to the real problems of the navy the 
hislory of the naA’al conflict with 
Britain might hav'c been very differ- 
ent. But he found a fleet disorganized 
and ineffectiA'c, and in his strenuous 
pursuit of military affairs appears to 
have found no opportunity to re- 
organize an arm which during his 
r( 5 gime received one shattering blow 
after another and the destruction of 
Avhich finally contributed to liis down- 
fall. See Naval Operations, Vil- 

LARET, VlLLENKUVE, etc. 

Comparing the French and English 
Navies, N., when discii.ssing the .sub- 
ject at St. Helena, said : “The French 
fleet is required to acquire a superiority 
over tilie English fleet. The French 
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have a better idea ol: consUuction, and 
the French vessels of the same class 
as the Eiig'libh are bettei than theirs. 
The pieces [of artilleiyj are superioi 
in calibre by one-fourth to the English 
pieces, which gives a great advantage. 
The English have more discipline. 
The squad ions of Toulon and the 
Scheldt have adopted the same piaclicc 
and usage as the English, and have 
perlecled a discipline equally as 
rig'orous with due respect to the 
difference which characterizes the two 
nations. The English discipline is a 
discipline of slav'cry ; it is that of Uie 
chief over the serf — that of France a 
paternal discipline founded on honour 
and sentiments. For the moist part 
the battles we have lost against the 
English were not only lost by reason 
of our inferiority but because of our 
naval alliance with Spanish vessels 
which were badly organized, and in 
these latter degeirerate times enfeebled 
our line instead of reinforcing it.” 

JVhy the French were Defeated at 
Sea 

Writing’ upon the reasons for the 
defeat of the French fleets in naval 
engagements, N. said: “I attribute 
to three causes the lo.ss of our naval 
battleis ; (i) to the iiresolulion of the 
conimanders-lit-chief ; (2) to the weak- 
ness of their tactics; (3) the ignorance 
of captains of vessels in naval matters 
and their Jack of attention to signals. 
The lights of Ushant, those during the 
Revolution and in the Mediterranean, 
were all lost because of these different 
reasons. Admiral Villaret, personally 
brave, was without character, and had 
not much atlacliment to the cause for 
which he fought. Mailin ’was a good 
sailor, but was lacking in resolution. 
The principle which states that the 
admiral is still the leader after a 
definite signal has been given i.s an 
erroneous one, and ia employed to 
justify themselves by those captains of 
vessels who have wrongly executed the 
signals wiidt they have received. In 
all the necessary operations theorj' is 
useful for giving tlie general Udea, for 
forming the spirit of things. But tlreir 
strict execution is always dangeimis. 
. , . The first law of .sea-tactics seetasi 
to be that after the admiral has given 
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the signal Lo attack each captain has 
to execute the necessary movements 
lor attacking an enemy’s vessel, to 
take part in the combat, and to assist 
his neighbours.” 

N.'s Choice of Admirals 

Regarding the choice of admirals, 
N. wrote on June 1805; “I will 
not attempt to deny that 1 intend to 
choose my admirals fiom among the 
young officers ot about thirty-two 
years of age. I have cnoug'h cap- 
tains of fiigates with ten ycais of 
sea service lo warrant my choosing 
Irom, them si.x capable of hig-h com- 
mand. Let me have a lect of .six 
young sea officers commanding vessels 
or frigates oi less than thirty-live years 
of age.” 

NavaB Opesra'lios’ss.— N.’s control 
of the Frenuh Navy may be said to 
have commenced at the date of the 
coup d'cHat of 18 Briimaire. The first 
naval problems which came to his hand 
were the reinforcing of the army he 
had left in Egypt, the relief of the 
beleaguered French garrison in Malta, 
and he also dietished the project of 
ihreatening’, if not of invading, the 
shores of England or Ireland. In 
the article on Naval Affairs the de- 
ficiencies of his resources have been 
specifically alluded to, but there lis no 
doubt that these have been overrated 
by many writers. From an early 
period the northern coast ol France 
bad been the home of a hardy race 
of sailors who had brought the build- 
ing' of ships and boats to greater per- 
fection than liad any other maritime 
people in Europe. Indeed, so early 
as the period of the invasion of Gaul 
by Caesar they arc alluded to by Brat 
commanded as being more advanced lin 
this lespect than Ihe Romans them- 
selves. They also had apparently a 
larger nautical vocabulary, and pos- 
sessed spars and ropes and methods 
of navigation which were totally new 
to tire Romans. From that time on- 
wards, and especially in Brittairy, the 
seanaen of the north of France had a 
European reputation. During the 
wars of Louis XIV. again and again 
had they pi'oved themselves the equals, 
and occaslohally the superiors, of the 
British .sailor, but the milttai7 prestige 
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of France had attracted so many bold 
officers into the service of the army 
that the navy had fallen for a variety 
of reasons into some disrepute. The 
vessels of which it was composed were 
skilfully made and much better con- 
structed than those of Great Britain, 
but they were ill-found with supplies 
arid stores and very inefficiently 
officered. Still, when a French brig' 
managed to evade the cordon of 
British vessels which nearly always 
sLiri'Ounded the entrances of the 
chief northern ports of France and 
succeeded in keeping blue water for 
some months and thus g'aining prac- 
tice in naval efficiency, it was usually 
found that a British vessel of equal 
calibi'e had difficulty In taking her 
bafk as a prize. 

At the commencement of his naval 
regime N. had to assist him what re- 
mained of tire navies of Holland and 
Spain, but even with those auxiliaries 
he found himself outnumbered at every 
point. Relief could only be brought 
to Malta and Egypt by single vessels 
which had succeeded in running the 
blockade ot the British ileet. Malta 
eventually surrendered on 5 Sept, 
1800, and the British squadrons either 
stopped the relieving forces sent to 
Egypt or destroyed them. Admiral 
Ganteaume succeeded in quitting Brest 
during a gala which had driven the 
British blockading forces out to 
sea. He captured individual Biitish 
men-of-war, but he failed to assist 
the Egyptian army effecLualljn He 
reached the coast of Egypt witli only 
four ships out of the seven he had 
started wdlh, but on sighting his 
destination he encountered a power- 
ful British force which compelled him 
to retreat, so that he made for Toulon, 
w'hich he reached on 22 July, some 
six weeks after he had left Egypt. 
But another effort to a.ssist the Egyp- 
tian array was made from Toulon. On 
30 June 1801 Rear-Admiral Linois left 
that port wdth three sail-of-the-line 
to join a Spanish squadron at Cadiz 
which was to accompany him to 
Egypt, but he was sighted by a 
British fleet under Saumarez and \va,s 
forced under th-e Spanish batteriies of 
Algepiras. On 6 July, however, he 
beat off a British attack and captured 


a “74,” the Hannibal. During the 
night of the lath Saumarez attacked 
the French and Spanish squadron once 
more, blew up two Spanish vessels 
and took a “74.” He then proceeded 
to blockade the remaining ships in 
Cadiz haibour. In 1801 the battle 
of Copenhagen wms fought, and’ as it 
can scarcely be termed a French naval 
battle it is dealt with in a separate 
article. 

From May 1803 to Aug. 1805 N. 
was occupied with a scheme to invade 
Great Britain by a flotilla of flat-bot- 
tomed boats. The objective was the 
coast between Dover and Hastings, 
and preparations were made on a 
gigantic scale. He equipped over 

2.000 vessels : ship-rigg'ed boats 
called prames, canying twelve guns; 
bateaux cannoniers, carrying two 
guns; and larg-er vessels of twenty- 
four metres in length, brig-rig'ged 
and carrying five guns. All tliese 
were built for rowing, were flat-bot- 
tomed and .so shallow in draught that 
they could be navigated close in sboic. 
They could not be attacked in harbour 
because of the shallow water on the 
French coast, which made it impos- 
sible for the British mea-of-war to 
appro'adh them. On these an army of 

130.000 men was to be thrown, which 
was constantly engaged in embarking 
and disembarking, soi that when tlie 
psychological moment arrived they 
would be able to seize the opportunity 
it offered. But it took a long time 
to get tliem out of harbour, and al- 
though contemporary French opinion 
leaned to the theory that they could 
cross the Channel during- a calm, it 
was afterwards admitted^ that this 
could not be relied upon. N. there- 
fore saw that he must attempt to 
concentrate his sea-going fleet in the 
Channel if he desired loi gain Ihe 
temporary command there. Most of 
his vessels-of-the-line were scattered 
among ports in the north of France 
and on the Spanishi coast, and all of 
them were watched by British! squad- 
rons. N. was confronted with the task 
of bringing them together before the 
British fleet could be Concentrated to 
meet them. In July 1804 he -com- 
manded Latouche Tr^vliile, tme admiral 
commanding at Toulon, to slip out 
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when Nelson and hi& squadron had 
been driven out to sea by ai g'ak. lie 
had Icn sail-of-the-line at his disposal, 
and with these he was ordercdi to join 
Villeneiivc, who was in the Aix Roads, 
when both would effect a junction with 
Gaiiiteaume and IwcnLy-one sail-of-the- 
line at Biesl. But Latouche Trcville 
died on 20 Aug., and a delay was thus 
occasioned. N. then introduced a plan 
into Jiis naval policy by which French 
vessels were to sail toi distant seas, 
thus drawing the Engiish squadroii.s 
of observation after them, and return 
lo concentrate in the Channel. Great 
Britain, scenting' a breach of neutrality 
in the monthly subvention which (he 
Sptuiish Government paid to N-, 
-seized certain Spanish treasurc-ship.s 
on their way from America. Re- 
-senting' this, Spain declared war on 
12 Dec., so that the .Spanish lleet 
could now openly cO'-oper:ite with the 
French. But ISI.’s policy was to haras.s 
the Briti.sh Goivernment by doubts and 
fears of invasion both at .home and of 
itSi colonies. To this effect Missicssy 
left Rochefort with five sa'it-of-the-linc 
and .slipped past the British forces on 
the coast. He .succeeded in destroy- 
ing many merchantmen, and returned 
safely after a five-months’ crui.se in 
the West Indie.s to the port from which 
he had set out. But he had not drawn 
any important British .sliip.s after liimi 
a.s had' been intended. Ganteaumc, 
on hi.s part, had no opportunity to 
get to sea, and thoug'h Viliencuve 
left Toulon when Nelson was absent 
he suffered such lo.ss in a gale that 
he was forced to* make Toulon 00 the 
2ist. Once more he managed to evade 
Nelson, and reaching' Cadiz was joined 
by one French and sis Spanish ves- 
sels under Admiral Gravina, which 
with th© eleven ships he had with him 
gave him a force of eighteen sail. 
Leaving' Cadiz on 9 April, he reached 
Fort de B'rance, in Martinique, about 
the middle of May. .'\t this port he 
had been ordered to remain until joined 
by Ganteaume. At the beginning of 
June he was Joined by two line-of- 
battle ships and a frig'ate, which bore 
him a message that hei w.as to remain 
in the Wc.st Indies till 5 July, andi if 
hy that time he had not been joined 
by Ganteaume that he must steer for 
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Fcrrol, pick up all the ships he could 
find there and g-a on lo the Channel. 
Learning that Nelson had reached 
Barbadoes in pursuit of him, Vil- 
leneuvc decided to' return to Ferrol, 
and Nelson, whose information was 
faulty, scoured the West Indian seas 
in search of him. Then, learning the 
tmth, he sailed fur Gibraltar, as he 
thought that Villejieuvc would natur- 
ally return to Toulon. He .sent a 
brig home with dispatches, and this 
vessel sighted the French making for 
the Bay of Biscay on 19 June, Its 
captain made England a few days 
afterwards, and his information was 
acted on by the Adrairahy, which 
stationed a force toi intercept Ville- 
neuve out.sidc Ferrol, where he wa.s 
met by Sir Robert Caldcr. An action 
was fought in a fog and ended in the 
capture of tvvoi Spani.sh line-of-battle 
.siiips ; but Calder acted without energy 
and retreated on llte blockading' fleet 
off Brest, so that Viliencuve was able 
(O' join the ves.sel.s at Ferrol. Villc- 
neuve, however, was nervous about the 
ability of the Spaniards to co-operate 
with him .succes.sfully, and sailed for 
Cadiz, thus absolutely ruining N.’s 
elaborate naval .sclicme. On hearing 
of this movement the Emperor at once 
broke up tlie camp at Boulogne and 
marched to Germany. .S'ee Trafalgar, 
Battle of. 

French, naval activity from. 1805-14 
may be said to have con.sisted mainly 
in the protection of commerce and 
convoy and of obscure expeditions to 
French colonies. Line.-(rr-biattle ships 
were still built in all the French 
dominion.s merely for dre purpose of 
forcing the British Government to 
maintain expensive blockades, but 
never were tliese vessels permitted 
to go lo sea or to meet the British 
Navy in a pitched batik. By degrees 
France and Holland, her ally, lost 
their posse.ssio'n.s, and such ports a.s 
harboured privateers w'ere greatly 
reduced, but not till great damage 
had been accomplished hy these free- 
booters, who checked considerably 
British mercantile activity at sea. 

Neipperg!', Adam Adalitmert, Oomt@ 
ds (t 77 Bi»ta 29 ).— Was born at Salz- 
burg, entered the Au.strian Army, 
fought with distinction at Jemappes 
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and Neerwinden, and in 1794 was 
taken prisonei- at Doelen and lost an 
eye. He served under the Archduke 
Ferdinand in 1805, and ag'ain four 
years later; was sent as ambassador 
I0 Sweden and secured the adherence 
of Bernadotte to the coalition ; and 
induced Murat toi sign a secret league 
ag'ain.st N. in 1813. In the following 
year he was attadhed by the Emperor 
Francis to Marie Louise, travelled 
with her in an equivocal capacity to 
.Aix and Srvilzerlaud, and on N.’s 
retiirn from Elba published her de- 
claration that she knew nothing of 
the intention to escape. Neipperg 
became grand master of her court, 
and ultimately contracted with her a 
morg’anatic marriage, of which three 
children were born. 

Ncy, Miah& 3 , Duo d'EIcHiiigsn, 
Prinoe de ia fifloskwa (J 769 - 1815 ). — 
Marshal; was born at Saarloiiis on 
10 Jan. 1769, the son of a cooper. 
Hi.si education was rudimentary. In 
1788 he went to Metz, and there en- 
listed in a reg'lment of hussars and 
was soon known for his activity and 
daring. In 1792 he became a lieu- 
tenant, the foUov\ing year a captain, 
and having attracted the notice of 
Kldber was placed by him at the 
head of a special corps of tight troops 
vvhose work it was to traverse the 
enemy’s line, to reconnoitre and in- 
tercept convoys. In this service 
Ney won his name of the “Inde- 
fatigable.” Ele was soon appointed 
chef de brigade, and in 1796, after 
many proofs of valour and resource, 
was promoted general of brigade. In 
these actions he had taken many 
emigrds prisoners, but always eluded 
the orders for shooting them, a fact 
which, the Directory or iitsi agent noted 
at this time, Ney was now in com- 
mand of the right wing of General 
Hoche’s army, and again distinguished 
himself in action. On the renewal of 
hostilities (after the peace of Gampoi 
Formio) in 1799, Ney again took the 
field, commanding the cavalry at 
Thur, He then conceived the idea of 
taking’ Mannheim, a well-defended 
town, by surpri.se, and after having 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position 
dressed as a Prussian peasant, he took 
the place with a small but chosen body 


of men. This achievement put the seal 
on his fame, and he was made general 
of division. In the Swiss campaigns, 
under Massena, he distinguished him- 
self, receiving three wounds. When 
the Russian forces approached from 
Italy, Massena turned, leaving Ney in 
charge of the troops who confronted 
the Austrians. In this position, and 
pitted agains't the famous Archduke 
Oharlcs, his vigour and genius were 
displayed to the full and were success- 
ful. He served at Hohenlinden in 1800, 
sharing in the glories of the day. In 
July 1802 Ney was married to Mile. 
Agide Louise Augnie, who' had been 
chosen for his wife by Josephine at 
N.’s request. She was the intimate 
friend and school-fellow of Hortense 
and daughter of a former rcccvenr- 
general des finances. To the finst- 
born of the marriage, Napoleon Joseph 
(8 May 1S03), N. and Ho'rtensc stood 
spon.sors. On the occasion of the 
marriage N. had presented Ney with 
an Egyptian sabre of exquisite work- 
manship, a gift which was to play a 
fateful part in the recipient’s life. 

From this time Ney, who .had been 
an uncompromi.sing adherent to revolu- 
tionary principles, fell completely 
beneath the Napoleonic sway, and was 
among the very few officer.s of the 
Army of the Rliine xvho were trusted 
by N. In 1803 the First Consul sent 
him on a diplomatic mission to Swit- 
zerland, whidii he carried out success- 
fully, and on his return he was put 
‘in command of the camp of Montreuil, 
where, in the name of the army, he 
called upon N. to declare himself 
Emperor. In 1804, the day after N. 
became Emperor, he conferred on Ntw- 
the dignity of marshal and grand eagle 
of the Legion of Honour. On the 
renewal of war with Germany, Ney, 
in command of the VI. corps of the 
grande armde, traversed France with 
phenomenal rapidity, and fought the 
well-contested battle of Elchingen (in 
memory of which he -was afterwards 
created Due d’Elchingen in j8o8), a 
t'icLory w.hich went far I0 .secure the 
surrender of Ulm. He entered Cazhi- 
tliia, remaining there till the peace of 
Pressburg, thus missing Austerlitz. 
The campaigns of 1806-7 tVere, how- 
ever', to bring" still greater fahie to 
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Marshal Ney. Again in command of was _ a veritable tower of strength, 
the VI. corps, he look a vital part in keeping his harassed and^ starving 
the defeat of the Prussians at Jena .soldiers together though continually 
and Anerstadt. If was to him that attacked by the well-provided enemy; 
Magdeburg surrenderee! wlith 20,000 .standing himself in the ranks with 
men, nearly Soo cannon and immense musket and bayonet; leading tliem 
stores ; he occupied Thorn, after the through the night across ice and snow 
passage of the Vistula, and fought the to circumvent the pursuers, and being 
sanguinary ballk' of Soldau, defeating finally the last to- recross the frontier, 
Lcslocq ; at Deppen totally de.stroyed throwing the muskets that remained 
a Prussian corps ; was at Eylau, and into the Niemen. It is one of the 
finally led, with magnificent courage, most magnificent instances of personal 
the decisive attack at Friedland, devotion and courag-c in circumstances 
whcie he drove into ll>e Alle the left ot unexampled disaster that the world 
wing of the enemy and decided the ha.s known. 

victory. It wa.s after this that N. In the campaign of 1813 he com- 
bestowed upon him his famous title, manded a corps, and was present at 
" the bravest of the brave.” Liitzen, Bautzen, Dennewitz, and 

In i8q8 he accompanied N. to Spain l^cipsic. Undismayed by defeat, he 
still in command of the VI. corps, and fought on with, undiminished zeal in 
was there from 1808 to 1811, first in i8rq, and at the fall of the Empire 
the Emperor’.s own operalion.s of acted together with Macdonald and 
i8o8-q, next 0'Verriin7iiiig Galicia and Caulaincourt in the negotiations with 
the A-sturias, dc.stroying- many of the the Allies on belialf of N. ; and it 5 s 
guerrillas and cutting oE the convoys evident that he di.slikcd and vigorously 
to the Allie.s. He joined Ma.sstina in objected to the tei-ms of abdication to 
the Portuguese campaign, and was in which N. had finally to submit. The 
command of the rear-guard during the abdication was beyond Neyhs power to 
retreat from Torres Vetlras. In his avert, but his behaviour at the Restora- 
hrilliant conduct of this difficult opera- lion, his noisy support of the Bour- 
tion, though incessantly harassed by bons, is unintelligible. The whirl of 
the assaults of Wellington’s over- events unbalanced his character. But 
whelming forces, he .still further dis- the new regime was not for him, — ^the 
ting'ui.shed himself, but an unfor- swarin of returning ari.slocrat.s had no 
tun.-ue quarrel arose between him and place for “the brave.sl of the brave,” 
Ma.ssdna, who-, it is said, reproached and only furnished the ludicrous 
Ney for the .slowne.ss of his column, .spectacle of pretentiousness patroniz- 
w’hioh the latter attributed to the ing genius. Ney was mortified, and 
number of carts and animals laden retired to his country scat. Later a 
with plunder, over which Massdna command at Besan^on was offered 
gloated. Stung by these reproaches, him, and on his way there he heard of 
Ney ordered the plunder to be burned, N.’s return. Ney hurried to Paris, 
beginning on Massdoa’si own share, renewed his vows of loyalty to 
Ney was divested of hi-s commaind, Louis XVIII., and accepted the com- 
recailed, and .severely censured by N., mission to repel the invader with the 
but Was soon re-employed with the famous but unfortunate remark that he 
gmnde armie under N. him.self in the would return with the usurper in an 
Russian campaign (1812). At Boro- iron cage. At Lons-le-SauInier hi.s 
dino (La Moskwa), Ney commanded new-sprung loyalty was put to the 
the centre, surpassing even his own test, and was swept away before the 
brilliant deed.s, and o-n the evening of personality of N. Ney and Ws troops 
the victory was created Prince of the went to swell the Emperor’s triumphant 
Moskwa. But in the dreadful retreat progress. Yet in his blundering way 
from Moscow Ney, commanding the he tried to make .some constitutional 
rear-guard, was to rise to greater guarantees the price of his return to 
heights still, by reason not only of his bis old chief ; but though Ney was 
own sublime courage and genius but not a political adept, this fact shows 
by simple manhood and kindness. He tiiat his so*-ca]led treason to the Bour- 
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bout) was not calculated and cold- 
blooded as his enemies asserted. 
Received by the Emperor with great 
kindness, yet he at first received no 
command, but was summoned by 
N. to the army on the northern 
frontier, where on 13 June he took 
command of the left wing, the next 
day moving- into Belgium. Hi.s 
behaviour at certain junctures of the 
Waterloo campaign ha,s been the 
cause of much controversy. As 
strategist he was perforce subordinated 
to N., and as a soldier hi.s courag-e was 
unquestioned. When the struggle was 
over a deadly apathy fell upon him, 
and furtlier action on his part seemed 
an impossibility. He acquiesced in the 
re.storation of the Bourbons, to whom 
he renewed his fealty only to be 
ignored by them. At first he thought 
of leaving France, but, apathetic in 
this as in all else, he relinciuished the 
idea, believing himself protected by 
the terms of the convention (3 June), 
but an order s\as issued in which he 
was denounced by name. Again he 
made some attempt at escape, but with 
a strange indifference. Siichet, it is 
said, offered him money and passports, 
whicli were declined, and the marshal 
proceeded to Aurillac where .some 
relative of his resided. There he was 
taken, discovered, it is stated, by the 
Egyptian sabre, N.’s wedding gift. 
Beyond doubt Louis and his ministers 
w'ould have preferred Ney’s escape to 
his arrest. In the face of his remark- 
able fame and popularity, this could 
not but be a disaster to their prestige, 
for his doom was certain, driven as 
they were by the extremists of their 
own party. At Paris he was brought 
before a court-martial composed 
mainly of his old companlons-in-arms : 
these earned only infamy in the Judg- 
ment of their countrymen, whilst 
otlters, who had indignantly refused to 
serve in such a capacity, after being 
disgraced for this by the Bourbons, 
xvere reinstated by the sheer force of 
public opinion. Any delay of Ney’s 
trial tried the patience of the Royalist.s, 
■who were resolved on his death ; and 
one of the most unlovely epi.sades in- 
history is the vindictive share played in 
thi.s tragedy by the Duchesse d’Angou- 
Ifime, who, realizing afterwards what 


she had done, made the weak and 
somewhat doubtful defence that she had 
not known of the manshal’s services to 
France. Ney's counsel, Berryer and 
Dupin, pleaded his right to be tried 
by his equals in the chamber of peers, 
and to this the court gladly a.ssented. 
The defence was based on the article 
of the convention which included 
.soldiers in the capitulation, but this 
was over-ruled, one of the grounds for 
so doing being that his birthplace, 
Saarlouis, had been recently dis- 
severed from France, therefore Ney 
was not amenable to French laws. 
The trial was a hollow sham, and i.s 
only redeemed from utter infamy by 
the generous! appeal of the young Due 
de Broglie, who was the only one who 
voted for the marshal's acquittal. The 
sentence of death was conveyed to 
the doomed man, whose calm was only 
rutiled by the adieux to wife and 
children. In the early morning of 
7 Dec. 1815 Marshal Ncy was shot in 
the Luxembourg' Gardens near to the 
observatory. He met his death with 
such courage as he had displayed on 
the field of battle, refusing' to have his 
eyes bandaged and himself gtiving the 
word to fire. His death en-slirined him 
for ever in the hearts of the French 
and left an indelible stain on the Bour- 
bon name. Wellington, too, must Ine 
held re,sponsible in so far as he stood 
aside when he might have saved a 
fellow-soldier by insisting on the just 
interpretation of the military capitula- 
tion to the Allies, which included 
.soldiers, 

iSiiSe, Battle of the. — This im- 
ix>rtant naval action, which is also 
known as tlie Battle of Aboukir, took 
place during the night of 1 Aug. 1798 
between the British fleet under Nelson 
and a French fleet led by Admiral 
Brueys, which wms ancliored in 
Alxmkir Bay, The rival forces 
boasted an equal number of ships-of- 
the-line, but Nelson’s disposition of his 
squadrons was greatly more skilful. 
He succeeded by a manoeuvre, which 
combined daring- and address, in plac- 
ing half his ships between the line of 
the French fleet and the shore, while 
the re.maining half anchored on the 
seaward side of the enemy. Brueys, 
thus placed between two fires, fought 
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a losing' batLle almost from the first 
with distinguished gallanti'}’. Concen- 
trating his attack upon (hat portion ol 
the French lleet which was exposed to 
a hig'h wind, Nelson thus made it im- 
possible for the leeward vessels to 
render any assistance, and, taking the 
French ships in detail, destroyed all 
but two vessels-of-the-line and two 
frigates. The Frenchi flag'ship Orient 
wa.s blown up, the event being ren- 
dered memorable l>y the bravery of the 
young son of her commander, who had 
been ordered by hi.s father not to quit 
his post, and who perished rather than 
disobey the paternal injunction. The 


incident lis immorlaliKed in the well- 
known poem, '‘Ca.sabianca.’’ 

WSiv©, Ba.'ltles O'F the (Peninsular* 
Was* 18 t 3 )- — After several lesser en- 
gagements on previous days, 14,000 
British and Portuguese troops under 
Hill were attacked on 13 Dec. 1813 
near the River Nivc by 35,000 French 
under Soult. The former held a good 
position, which with varying success 
they maintained for some hours until 
Wellington arrived to their aid, when 
they succeeded in driving back the 
French to their original position. In 
the four days’ fighting the Allies lost 
about 5,000 killed and wounded and 
the French 7,000. 

^ivelle, BaSife oF'the (Paninsular 
Wan* ! 813 >, — For three months the 
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French (79,000) had been engaged in 
cutting out a strong position for them- 
selves to the south of the Nivcllc. On 
10 Nov. 1813 the British under Wcl- 
ling'ton attacked their lines, cut Soult’s 
army in two, thus lorcing him to fall 
back acioss the river, down both side.s 
of which the British then camjied. 7 'he 
French losses were about 4,000 men 
and twenty-one gains, ivhilc the British 
lost 2,700. 

Norway. — During- the period of 
N.’s it'gimc the kingdom of Norway 
vi'as joined to that of Denmark. In 
iSoo the Danish Govciument com- 
mitted itself to the Second Armed 


Neutrality, and therefore Norway was 
technically on the side of N. and at 
war with Great Britain. It w'as not 
until 1807, however, that she was 
fully involved in the Napoleonic wars. 
After the bombardment of Copenhag'en 
Danish policy compelled her to em- 
brace the Napoleonic cause against 
both England and Sweden. Pier com- 
merce was in a deplorable condition, 
and her food supply failed. So great 
was the national di.stress that popular 
leaders arose, perhaps the most con- 
spicuous being- Count Hermann Jasper 
von Wedel-Jarlsberg. The patriiotic 
parly demanded an administration dis- 
tinct from that of Denmark, and thi.s 
was ceded in 1:807. In 1814 Frederick 
VI. of Denmark was compelled to cede 
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Norway to Sweden, of which country 
Bernadoite (q.v.) had become crown 
prince. Frederick absolved the Nor- 
w eg;), ins from their oath of allegiance, 
and they were called upon to become 
loyal subjects of the Swedi.sli king; but 
they had not been consulted in the 
matter and refused to acknowledge ihe 
treaty. A meeting of delegates was 
convened at Eidsvold, where on 17 
May 1814 a new constitution was 
adopted, which embraced the creation 
of the Storthing or national assembly. 
The Danish governor of Norw'ay, 
Prince Christian Frederick, was un- 
animously elected king. Sweden 
under Bernadotte invaded Norway, 
and the consequent hostilities lasted 
only a fortnight, when negotiations 
were opened. A convention was held 
at Moss, where it was proposed that 
Norwegians should accept the Swedish 
king as their .sovereign on condition 
that the constitution which they had 
framed should remain intact with the 
exception of a few minor alterations. 

On 4 Nov. 1814, a month after the 
Prince had fled, Norway was declared 
to be a free, independent and indivi- 
sible kingdom, united with Sweden 
under one king. 

0 

Ocanaj Battle of (Peninsular WaiA. 

— On 18 Nov. i8og, on the plain of 
Ooana, near Aranjuez, a Spanish army 
of 50,000 men, under Areizaga, met 
about 30,000 French, nominally under 
King Joseph Bonaparte but com- 
manded by .Soult. After a preliminary 
cavalry encounter, in which the French 
dragoons under Milhaud routed the 
Spanish hor.se with severe loss, the 
French commenced the attack. The 
Spaniards at first stood firm, while 
their guns kept up such a de.structive 
cannonade that the leading ranks of 
the advancing French column wavered 
and then fell back. Soult then hastened 
up fre.sh troops, which restored the 
battle and ultimately gave the French 
a mag'nificent victory. The loss to 
the Spaniards was 5,000 killed and 
wounded, 20,000 prisoners, forty-five 
guns, and the whole of the.ir ammuni- 
tion and baggage, while the French 
losses were comparatively insignificant. 
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O’Meara, Barry Edward (t78S- 
1336 ). — For a time personal doctor to 
N. at St. Helena; was a native of Ire- 
land and born in 1786. As a .surgeon 
he entered first the service of the army, 
but was forced to leave it in 180S 
owing to his participation in a duel. 
Soon after he obtained a post in the 
navy, and as ship’s surgeon was on 
board the BeUerophon when N. sur- 
rendeted to Admiral Maitland in July 
1815. He was favourably noticed by 
the Emperor, and received an invita- 
tion to act as N.'s medical attendant, 
which he accepted, sailing to St. 
Helena with Bonaparte, on the North- 
uinberlandf and filling the position oi 
his private doctoi until his removal 
about the middle of 1818. O’Meara 
soon fell under the sway of N.’s 
great personal attraction, and bec.ame 
Vhomme de I’Empereur, as the phrase 
goes, whether entirely disinterested or 
not. He was removed from his post 
in 1818 for reasons which will be 
mentioned later. On his leaving, N, 
thanked him for his care of him, gave 
him various me.ssages to his family, 
and bade him “quit the abode of dark- 
iie.ss and crime.’’ In Oct. of iJie same 
year O’Meara wrote a letter to the 
Admiraltj' in which he insinuated that 
Sir Hudson Lowe had soundtud him on 
his willingness to hasten N.’s death 
artificially. To this the Admiralty re- 
plied : “Either the charge is in the last 
degree false and calumnious or you can 
have no possible excuse foi" having 
hitherto suppressed it,” at ihe same 
time dismissing him from the nav^. 

Around the .statements contained in 
O’Meara’s book, .-'I Voi'ce from St, 
Helena, or Napoleon in Exile (pub- 
lished in 1823), much controversy has 
raged. The sympathy of the British 
nation with the fallen Emperor had 
already been aroused, and the work 
ran through five editions in a few 
months. By his friends the author is 
held up as a much-malig'ned hero — a 
martyr — true to his belief that it wa.s 
his duty to expose the treatment which, 
N. received from his captors, althougli 
knowing well that such exposutfe 
would spell ruin to himself ; while his 
enemies denounce him as dishonour- 
able, a paid homme de BEmpefeur and 
a liar. In support of the former wo 
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hilve the evidence of the conteinpornry 
Las Cases, Montholon, Marchantl, and 
Antornmarchi, and ag'iiinst them that 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr. Henr)' 
(as-sisl.“Surg-eonj, Jackson (lieut.), and 
others. From beg-inning' to end the 
Voice is ail indictment of Sir HutLson 
Lowe (the gwernor of St. Helena), 
either from personal motives or from 
an honest wish to expo.se tihal 
O’Meara considered his .scandalous 
ticatment O'f a great man, and fiom 
this latter standpoint the doctor riewed 
the daily happenings and events on the 
island. 

The most serious accusation made is 
piobably that the British (iovernmeiit 
wcie endeavouring, with the aid ol 
their g'overnor and the climate of St. 
Helena, to hasten N.’s end, and that 
llie di.seasc fioin whiieh N. .sulTerecI 
was being greatly accelcralcd by the 
climate anti the reslrirtion.s placed 
upon him. The cpie.stion of the real 
cati.se of N.’.s dctilh is dealt witli 
cksewherc (see Autopsy), but it was 
O’Meant’s stated opinion that con- 
tinued residence on .St. Helena would 
endang’cr N.'s life. 

Next we. have the statement that 
Lowe wished O’Meara td act as a spy 
on N. At fii-st the doctor seems to 
have been on quite good terms with 
the grovernor and to have voluntarily 
given him information about affairs 
at Longwood, Meantime Lowe dis- 
covered that O’Meara was .sending- 
much fuller information in private 
letter.s to a friend in the Admiralty 
(Mr, Finlaison), and not unnaturally 
considered that he (Lowe) should also 
be informed of the.se particulars. This 
appears to be the grain of truth which 
made the accusation so dangerous and 
dilEcult of explanation. O’Meara’s 
righteous indignation at this attempted 
bribery loses, however, its poignancy 
when we find that he himself was 
tinder a promise to N. "not to re- 
veal the conversations that passed 
between them unless they related to 
hi.s escape ” j and, according to Mr. 
Henry in his Events of «. Military 
Life, the doctor made an attempt to 
bribe Heniy and others on the island 
to join the Bonapnrtist intrigues, 
O’Meara has also been accused of 
repeating cotwersations heard at mess 


to N,, and Mme. Bertrand acknow- 
ledged after the Emperor’s death that 
thi.s charge was true. For this dis- 
honourable conduct O’Meara was 
asked toi cea.se from attending mess 
by the commanding olTicer of the 
regiment .stationed at St. Helena (the 
66th); but we mu.st not overlook the 
fact that the officcr.s of Hie nie.ss 
certified a.s to his good conduct while 
mixing with them, and g-reat promi- 
nence is given toi this certificate in the 
Voice. 

It i.s said that these intrigues on 
the. pail of O’Meara and the French 
were but the details of a deliberately 
thought-out plan to rouse sympathy 
M'ith, N. and if possible secure hi.s re- 
call from Si. Helena, and .some such 
aim wa.s aiterwards acknowledged by 
the ex-Einperor’s suite. 

As regards O’Mcaia’s dismi.ssal, he 
himself state.? that it wa.s brought 
about by Sir Hudson Lowe becau.so 
of his (O’Meara’s) refusal to act as 
spy ; but Mr. tlenry says in hi.s- narra- 
tive that O’Meara re.‘jignecl his jw-st 
because his intrigaie.s were discovered, 
that his application -was sent home, 
and soon after Lowe received orders 
from the British Government to <iis* 
miss O’Meara because of information 
which they had received from another 
source. This source was no other 
than General Gotirgaud, who was in 
England, and referred to "clandes- 
tine correspondence.’’ In Gourgaud’s 
Journal we also read that O’Meara 
had been in receipt of money from N. 

The question of the inaccuracy of 
the statement.? which, appear in the 
Voice has been very thoroughly gone 
into by Mr. William Forsyth, Q.C,, 
in his History of the Captivity of 
Napoleon on St. Helena. In 1888 the 
Voice wna reptibli.shed and renamed 
Napoleon at St, Helena, and from this 
edition sonic of O’Meara’s mis.state- 
ments have been omitted ; yet addi- 
tions which are made to the book 
are scarcely more accurate. It i.s only 
fair to add, however, that O’Mcara’.s 
book, if read with caution, may be 
found both, interesting and useful. 

.After O’Meara’s fUsmis,saI from the 
navy little was heard of him, but he 
latterly became an adherent of Daniel 
O’Connell. He died in 1836, 
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Opera. —If was when on iiis way 
to Uie opera one evening" in Paris Ihal 
nn nltempl was made to assassinate 
N. ; and it is lecorded that, far from 
betraying" sig'iis of perturbation, lie 
took virtually no notice of the aifair, 
simply telling his coachman to drive 
forward to the theatre at the accus- 
tomed pace. Now this incident, 
illustrating so happily the Emperor’s 
native courage, Log'ether with his 
wonderful command over his emo- 
tions, serves equally well to show 
how enthusiastic an opera-goer he 
was; and turning to his Correspoiui- 
pnee, that great dictionary of ideas 
and opinions, we see quite a numbci 
of things which further demonstrate 
the imperial predilection in this 
respect. In i^gy, for example, Bona- 
paite declares that, "of all the fine 
arts, music lis the one that has most 
influence on the feelings, the onci that 
a legislator should most encourage ’’ ; 
while in the summer of 1805 he w'rites 
speculating as to what manner of piece 
Mozait's Don Giovanni is, and a little 
later, having duly hoard that opera, 
he Justly expresses keen admiration for 
its beauty. In 1806, again, he tells of 
the pleasure he has lately experienced 
in malcing" the acquaintanro of Pailr, 
fin Italian operatic composer, famou.s 
fit that time although little remembered 
nowadays ; while we learn that on the 
Emperor hearing Romeo and JtiUct 
at Vienna, mid being particularly de- 
lighted with the part played therein 
liy Crescontini, he straightway offered 
him handsome remuneration would he 
leave Atrstria and come to France, 
this offer being gladly accepted by the 
then renowned singer. After acquir- 
ing the French throne N. did not by 
any means forget the precept he had 
formerly enunciated concerning a 
legislator’s duties Imvards music. " If 
things do not go better at the opera,” 
we find him writing in 1807, "I will 
put a gved .soldier to mjuiago them, 
W’ho will wake them up”; aim all the 
lively interest manifested thus by the 
Emperor makes us the more eager, 
naturally, to know what sort of ojieras 
chiefly held sway in the France of his 
era. 

Several new theatre.^ came into 
being during the Consulate and the 


Empire, while, even ap.irt from these, 
the number existing in Paris in those 
day.s wa.s very considerable ; and of 
such places, the two whichi eon.stilnled 
the principal nillying--g round toropeias 
were the FavarL ;md the Fcydan. The 
lormer had been known in earlier times 
.as the Comddie Italienne, the hitter as 
the Thdalre de Monsieur ; but on tlie 
eve of N.’.s coronation the parties con- 
ducting the.se two theatres were in- 
duced to join hands, .so to speak, 
the united theatre being Ihencefoirth 
known as the Opdra Comique, while 
a little later the company chiefly 
playing there receaved the title of 
“ Coniiidicn.s otdinaircs clc I'Em- 
nercur. ” And this change of nanie.s- 
aiid the like, while seeming at first 
.sight a .slight matter, pmsse.sses in 
reality a certain sig'nificance, for the 
whole art of opera likcwi.sc underwent 
something of a metamorphosis during 
Napoleonic time.s. 

During- the reigns of Louis XV, 
and Louis XVI, opera was fi very 
popular form of entertainment 
throughout I'rancc, the majority of 
pieces written, nevertheless, being 
by Italian.s find not by native com- 
posers. 'Jiie.se Itfilian.s, in g-encral, 
sought no coherency between the 
scenes enacted and the music played 
along- with them, vvliil© most of them 
composed in rather ornate and 
frothy manner. On the cve of the 
Revolution, however, Glucic’s lovely 
Iphig^nia en Aults was performed for 
the first time in Paris, when it 
created a tremendous stir, and the 
result was the wide expression of 
discontent with the prevailing stan- 
dards of taste in opera. For Gluck, 
be.sides composing- in an eminently 
simple if not even austere manner — 
alike a.s regards his instrumentation 
and the contour of his airs — ^tried to 
make his music a reflection, a.s it 
were, of the drama it accompanied, 
and now the feeling aro,se tunong 
many people that this, and thl.s only, 
was true operatic art. Still, the old 
ornate school were not inclined to 
retire immediately before tho.se stand" 
ing out for simplicity, and a fierce 
combat ensued, the one band calUtig 
themselves Glucki.sts, the other bem^ 
ktjoWn as Ficcinists, after Fjecini, 
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Uie Il-alian rompoircr, uhom they re- 
garded at, their exemplar. The Jattcj 
schodl gradually wavered, and their 
ranks were Ihinnetl by on.slaughts ; .so 
heie, about the time ot the inaugiua- 
lion of the Consulate, was a rjirc 
opportunily for young and individual 
compo.sers. Many came forward and 
stepped into the breach, among' them 
a few Ilaliruis, but the greater num- 
ber of Ficnch birth; and N. him- 
self trom the first showed inarke«l 
favour for the new .school, whose 
deification of form and desire tor 
.simplicity pcrlorcc appealed lo his 
strenuous temperament. 

One of the moist important of the 
Italian composers representing' the 
novel attitude toward.s operatic music 
was Gaspai-e Luigi I’acilico Spontini 
(1779-1851). Coming' lo Paris in 
1803, he succeeded after much dilli- 
cully in having' hi.s opera of ]\liltoii 
staged there in the following' year ; 
and, thi.s piece aro'U.sing' much ad- 
miration, Spontini had the good 
fortune to win the friendship and 
patronage of the Empress Jo.sephinc, 
who' made him “dirccleur dc sa 
niuslqucparllculifere." Whereas hither- 
to Spontini had had lo g'ain a live- 
lihood by the drudgery of g'iving 
singing lesson.s, he was now able 
to devote himself almo.st exclusively 
lo comjTO.sing' ; and when his next 
opera, La Veitale, was duly com- 
pleted it was largely through N.’s 
own influence that it found its way 
on to the board.s. The Emperor 
also befriended Gio^'anni Faisiello 
(1741-1816), whose opera of Proser- 
l)tne was keenly ■welcomed at Paris 
in 1803 ; but the ablest of all these 
tran.s-Alpinc composers who came to 
the France of Bonaparte was Maria 
Luigi Cherubini (i76o“i842). He won 
his first real success on the Parisian 
operatic stage in 1799, that year 
witnessing the productioxi of his two 
pieces, La Putntwn and La Prison- 
nidre, while in 1800 the French capital 
was delighted by his Deux Joiirniies, 
in the following year by hi.s Anacreon, 
and m 1804 by his Achille a Scyros. 
He is hailed to this day by many 
musicians as one of the supreme 
masters of counterpoint; and lus 
finest work was the be.st immediate 
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result, perhaps, ot that stand for 
gi'cater simplicity of form spoken of 
aboivc. 

Turning- to Ihe French operatic com- 
posers of the lime, wc may well refer 
first toi Etienne Ilcmi McTud (1763- 
1817). Previous to the Consulate he 
had set to musin a tragedy by Marie 
Joseph Chdnier, Tiuioleoii, and this 
he followed soon aficrvvard.s with 
variou.s pieces, notably Anudant, 
Bion, and jo'^eph, these being suc- 
ceeded later on by Pcrs 6 c et Andro- 
mpde. The last-named, however, is 
less an opera than an operetta, or 
ballcl ; and to Ibis category belongs 
also Le Petovr il’lUyksc, the work of 
T.ouis l.oiscati de Persuis (1769-1819). 
He, ncvcrthele.ss, composed a large 
f|u<)ita of actual operasi — for instance, 
Leonidas tind Jerusalem Delivrae; 
while he collaborated repeatedly with 
Jean Franyoi.s Lesueur (1760-1837) —for 
exjimplc, in Le Triomplic de Trajan. 
Lesueur himself was one of the mo.st 
]>rolific and widely admired French 
composers of his dtiy, making his 
name .so early as 1793, with Paul et 
Virginia, a dramatized vension ol Ihe 
familiar .story of the .same name ; but 
his g'rcatcsl triumph was won when 
in 1804 his opera of Las Bardes wtis 
staged at tlie Academic, known from 
that date onwards a.s the Acaddmie 
Impdrialc. For this opera i.s based 
on the legendary poem.s of Ossian, 
and N, being, as i.s well known, an 
enthusiaslic devotee of these poems, 
he saw fit lo reward Lesuevtr hand- 
somely, this lavour naturally serving 
to make the composer still more 
famous than he had been before. 

But althoug’h this Ossianic mirsic- 
drania elicited such loud applause, not 
only from Bonaparte but from many 
eminent contemporaneous men of 
letters, it was really "the glory that 
was Greece” and “the grandeur that 
was Rome” that the Parisians of 
Napoleonic time .9 chiefly loved to see 
represented on the operatic .stage. 
The Jnost casual reader of the last 
two parag'raphs rnust have observed 
that, of the different pieces cited 
there, the great majority arc con- 
cerned with famous classical stories, 
while endle.ss, indeed, were the further 
operas of this particular kind which 
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were welcomed during^ the Consulate 
and the Empire. The year i8oi saw 
the triumphant staging' of Flaminius 
a Conntkc, iJie joint worir of Nicolo 
Isonard and Rudolphe Kreutzer, while 
the latter compoiser in the same year 
broug'ht out A.vtyaiiax and in 1808 
Anitippe; nor should we fail to note 
that six years prior to this a distinct 
success had been scored by the Sdmir- 
amis of Charles Simon Catel. The list 
mig'ht be prolonged almost indefinitely, 
but lack of apace prohibits this, and 
we must pause in.stead to note that 
a peculiar interest attaches to the 
taste manifested tints, alike by 
composers and the public who sup- 
ported and acclaimed -111001, A.s 
already pointed out, the characteristic 
musicians of Napoleonic France made 
a stand on behalf of simplicity ; they 
demonstrated, as a French historian 
of the operatic art expresses it, “une 
aversion profomde pour ce,s airs dc 
bravoure, ct pour ces Horiturcs, dont 
les opiiras italien.s claient plcins. . . 
And it was inevitable that men, pre- 
occupied in this way, should find their 
suibject matter chiclly in the great 
.stories about the heroes of the antique 
world, these stories perforce lending' 
themselves well to an austere type 
of mu.sic. For, as we have shown 
already, the Empire musicians were 
mostly eager ten welcli together the 
music played and the dramai enacted, 
making eachi a reflection of it.s fellow, 
and so they must be hailed as among 
the direct ancestors of thei greatest of 
all modern composers, Wagner, whose 
ruling ambition was nothing less than 
this same welding together of the story 
and the accompanying airs. It is this, 
then — their prefiguring of a sublime 
ma.ster— which principally gives the 
“Gluckists” and their immediate 
succe.ssors in France their singular 
significance for the present-day 
student of music; while, further- 
more, were not the,se men tlie first 
who constituted anything whicht may 
reasonably be called a national .school 
of B'rendi musicians? 

Oiaorio, Battle of (Peninsular* 
Wan), —On 29 March 1809, which hap- 
pened to be Good Friday, a Fren^ 
Army under Soult defeated the Portu- 
guese outside Oportoi and forced their 


way into the city. A hor-rible slaughtei 
of the inhabitants followed, hundreds 
of whom were driven into the river 
and di owned. The Portuguese dead 
numbered .several thoirsand.s, while the 
I'h-ench only lost about 500. 

Orthes, Battle of (Peninsular War 
18 t 4 ). — The French Army, under 
Soult, occupied a .strong position, 
with its left icsLing on the heights 
above Orthes. At daybreak on 
27 Feb. 1814 Wellington with an 
Allied force commenced the action 
by turning Soult’s- extreme right; he 
then attacked hi.s centre and lelL wing', 
bearing' clown the enemy’s opposition 
until the whole B'rench Army was 
thrown Into confu.sion and forced to 
fall back, losing about ,pooo men, 
six guns, and a large quantity of 
baggage. The Allies’ losses num- 
bered over 2,000. Both side-s en- 
gaged about 37,000 troops, the 
French having forty guns and the 
Allies forty-eight. 

Ossian, N.’a IsTtecest in.— Many 
of N.’s intimate friends have left some 
written recoid of his literary Laste.s, 
and nearly all of them .speak of his 
devotion to Os.sian, whom he regarded, 
they say, as a far greater poet than 
Homer hintsclf. Scarcely were the 
work,s of his tran.slntor, Maepherson, 
known in France ere they begi-an to 
awaken wide interest and even en- 
thusiasm there, e-specially among' the 
poets themselves. One of the first of 
these to manifest such interest was 
Antoine Vincent Arnault (176(1-1834), 
who wrote a tragedy based on "the 
Ossianic .stories ; and no doubt it 
was this which chiefly won liim the 
marked favour of N., who made him 
Sder^taire General de I’Univcrsite, 
and conferred on him several other 
state appoiatment.s. Bonaparte also 
showed frlend.ship towards another 
Ossianic enthusiast, the poet Pierre 
Marie Bagur-Lormian (1770-1834), "who 
issued in 1801 what hi.s biographer 
.styles an " imitation brlllantc des 
Idgendes caledoniennes dcrite dans le 
gout till peu nuageux dc I’dpoque ; 
and when Jean Francois Ldsueur 
(1760-1S37) produced in 1804 .his 
opera, 'L$s Bardes, derived from 
Ossian, he received from the state 
treasury a gift of 6,000 francs, and 
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was likewise presented with a valuable 
goblet, bcaiing’ the insci iption : “To 
the composer of Le.s Bai'de\ from the 
Emperor Napoleon.” 

The Emperor did not .signify his 
enthusiasm only in these ways, for 
he liked to have about him picliiics 
repiTsenting scenes from the poems. 
Soon altei hi.s first taking up his 
abode at ihc (lialeau oil Malmaison, 
bought by Josephine during her hus- 
band’s rib.sence in Italy, he charged 
the arti.st rjirodct-1'rio.soin (1767-1824) 
to paint himi a canvas entitled Fiuf^aL 
fill milieu di> .scs descendant;> ; while 
later in his career N. gave an analo- 
gous commi.s.siQn to a far greater 
maslct, Dominique ingre.s. 

Ostrovnoj Beattie of (Russian 
Campaign). — On 25 July 1812, during 
N.’s advance into Russia, a shatp 
eng-ag'omont tO'ok place, ai Oslrovno 
between u Russian corps under 
Ostermann and the French aclvanee- 
g-Liard under Murat. The latter vyeio 
victorious, and drove the Ru.ssians 
back, 

Oweiinofc, Charles Nicolas, Due 
de Rsgglo ( 1767 - 1847 ) . — Mars'hal ; 
was born at Bar-Ic-duc of bourgeois 
parents, and served as a private in 
the regiment of M 4 doc for three ycais. 
In 1787 he ret i reel with the rank of 
sergeant, as owing to his humble birth 
further promotion .seeniccl impos.siblc. 
After the Revolution in 1793, however, 
he entered the volunteers of the Meuse 
a.s lieiilenant-coloaiel. Notice was 
drawn to hi.s military qualities hy his 
brave defence of Bilsch, in the Vosges, 
and he received a commission in the 
regular army in 1793. ^794 

raised to the rank of general of brigade 
for gallantry at the battle of Kaisers- 
iautefa. Hs upheld his reputation 
during the Swiss campaign of 1799, 
and became Massdna’s chief of staif. 
He look part in the defence of Genoa, 
and N. presented .him with a sword 
of honour in recogmitiom of hia ser- 
vices in the battle of Monzambano. 
He later received the position of in- 
spector-general of infantry, and was 
given the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

In the war of 1805 Oudinot distin- 
guished himself as commander of the 
famous division of the “grenadiers 
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Oudinot,” oompo.scd of troops picked 
and trained by himsell. With them he 
won the Vienna bridges, was present 
at Hollabrimn, and decisively altered 
the tide of battle at Aiisterfitz. He 
was appointed to the governorship of 
Eifurt in 1S08, and, after taking part 
in many engagements, for liis conduct 
at Wagram he was promoted to the 
rank of marshal and made Duke of 
Reggio. From iSio to 1812 Oudinot 
was governor of Holland, and conu- 
manclcd the II. corp.s in Ihc Russian 
expedition. lie fought gallantly at 
Bautzen, but his want of .success in 
the action at Gjos.s Boeren displeased 
the Emperor and he was superseded 
by Ncy. 

In iSi.), on, Ihc abdication of N,, 
Oudinot went over to the Roytilists, 
was made a peer by Louis XVIII. 
and cnti'ustcd with the important 
military government of Metz. Oni the 
return from Elba he remained failhfol 
to the royal cati.se, and during tlie 
Hundred Days resisted all N.’s over- 
tures. On the second Restoration he 
wa.s appointed to the chief command 
of the Parisian national guard and 
was made minister of state. His last 
military service toi France was during 
the invasion of .Spain in 1823, :ind he 
was for a time governor ol Madrid. 
He died on 13 Sept. 1847. 

N. seems to have considered Oudi- 
not’s talents to he mediocre, and, in- 
deed, he made no pretensions lo being 
a great commander, yet there is no' 
doubt that as an infantry general he 
was ideal, tic possessed energy, rc- 
.soliition, skill, a thorough knowledge 
of del ail, and was br.'u-e to the la,st 
degree. 

Ouvrard, Gabriel dalien ( 1770 - 
1846 ). —Banker and financier. Poa- 
■sessed of an, ingraliating manner, 
Ouvrard never failed to iind ready 
tools for his ceaseless scheming. N., 
however, fronj the iir.st distrusted him, 
and warned Barbd-Marbois, minister 
of the treasury, against too ready an 
acquiescence in his proposition.s. In 
conjunction with the banker Vanlcr- 
berghe, Desprez, and other speculators 
and purveyors, Ouvrard floated the 
“Company of United Merchants,” 
which engaged in. certain speculations 
with Spain and her colonics, a business 
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heavily handicapped by the vigilance 
of British cruisers. Both iu Spain and 
France the scheme was well received. 
The company also eng'aged to make 
advances to the French treasury and 
to provision the arinj', but the g'overn- 
ment delayed payment owing- to the 
lack of ready money. In this risky 
position Ouvrard appealed to the 
Bank of France, and an agreement 
was made to- make advance.? to them 
by an issue of bank-notes, which, 
however, decreased in value by more 
than lo per cent. Matters w’erc now 
serious, for commercial bill-discount- 
ing' was paralysed, trade was of 
necessity affected, and several start- 
ling failures followed. Thus through 
this company the treasury and bank 
-u'ere vitally al'fecled. The bank was 
affected to the extent of four millions 
sterling", a circumstance which com- 
pelled N. lo make a premature peace 
after Au.sterlit 25 . The victory had a 
steadying effect at this crisis, but N. 
was enraged, and he wished he could 
build a gallows for Ouvrard highi 
enoug-Ji lo be seen by all France. Ho 
compelled the company to hand over 
all it possessed, Ouvrard’s calm and 
engag-ing manner availing him no- 
thing, while Barbe-Marbois was dis- 
missed and Mollien appointed in his 
place. Ouvrard, moreover, was em- 
ployed by Fouch<§ in those astonish'ing 
negotiations for peace with England 
entered into on Ms own initiative, a 
proceeding which, made N. furious and 
brought Fouchd nearer to destruction 
than he had been even during the 
Revolution. As it was he was dis- 
graced, and Ouvrard again felt under 
the Emperor’s wrath. Mme. Tallien 
(q.v.) was at one time Ouvrai'd’s 
mislrcs.s, and doubtless many of his 
financial schemes were worked in 
connexion with that lady’s father, 
Cabarrus, the Spanish banker. 


P 

Pairstlmg Under ^afsoleon. — 
France is essentially the country of 
artistic movements or revolutions. In 
other lands the arts ha.ve undergone 
changes from time to time, but no- 
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where have these changes been so 
marked as in France, nowhere else' 
have groups of artists banded them- 
selves together v\ ith soi much en- 
thusiasm, striving to' subvert the 
existing regime and to create a new 
tradition in msLhetics. The sixteenth 
century witnessed a dislinct revolt in 
French poetry, Ronsard being the 
leader on this occasion; while Victor 
Hugo and that dcoA> roniantiqite who 
rallied loiind him created a very 
turmoil in Paris at the beginning' of 
the nineteenth century. Since then 
French literature has been stirred by 
Ihc symboli.sL movement, while pahit- 
ing- hasi been convulsed, first by the 
impressionists luidcr Monet, Renoir, 
and Degas, tlien by the post-impres- 
sionists under Cezanne, Gauguin, and 
van Gog'h; but none of these little 
revolutions stands out) quite soi dearly 
as the movement made in the graphic 
arts in the France of N.’s day, iw 
former upheaval was quite .so definite 
in its aim.s as thisi one. 

For almost all the rcpiesentative 
painters oi N.’s time, stigmatizing the 
graceful manner of Boudicr and his 
coiijrdres as utterly trivial, .sought (o 
sweep it away an favour of a hard, 
precise and austere .style; and to 
illustrate this we may note that 
Mme, Vigte le Brim, at the start 
of her career, painted in <1 fashion 
approximating that of the Boucher 
.school, but ere she had been tit work 
for long' she was swept into the new 
current and began to paint in tile 
characteristic Empire style. Who, 
then, induced this chief luminary of 
women painters to- Lake this step? 
And who created the ideals of the 
Napoleonic artists in general? These 
are questions whichi in.hibit a .sweeping 
answer; yet the name of Louis David 
(1748-18^5) may be cited in this rela- 
tion, for David was certainly regarded 
as leader by the other moving spirits. 
His portraits in the Louvre of Serizial 
and Mme. Rilcaimier are very symbols 
of tlie style of painting beloved during 
the Empire, while if we waive cer- 
tain things by Prud’hon (lysS-tSSg), 
notably iiis twO' studies of P$y^m 
and hisi lovely drawing of Andro- 
mache embracing Astyanax, these 
works by David may be hailed as 
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the crown od' their period’s artistic liis N(il)olcoit at Arcoie, yet il was 
output. wilii hi.si Flague-stritkcn at Jaffa that 

It can hardly be questioned that N. he won his greatest triumph, for this 
himself admired the new tendencies work, when originally exhibited at the 
manifested in art duringf his time. A Salon in i8oq, was hung" round with 
g-enuine lover od painting, among: hi.s laurel and palm, and was pumhased 
lir.st acts after conquering- Italy was by the .slate for 1(5,000 francs, in those 
to seixe upon a line collec'tion ol old days considered a huge price. Accoid- 
picturcs there, >c1 along- with this de- ing to some writers, Gros owed much 
votion to bygone masters he .showed a of his success and lame to Josephine, 
real inlerc.si in the arti.sts ol his own who, early rccogni/ing the artist’.s 
time. In fact, there i.s scaicely a talent, spoke of the matter to her 
notable man among these whose name h.usband ; and be lhat as it may, the 
is not in some way associated with the limpress had as .sound taste as the 
Emperor’s, while he strove tO' help Emperor. Showing a keen interest 
them by suggesting- the inception of in isabey (17(17-1859), that lare expert 
a periodical dealing- exclu.sively with in miniature painting whose array of 
msthetics’, his idea being- that this Napoleonic ccdchrities is among- the 
would give conlempoi ary art a justice chief ticasurcs of the Wallace Collec- 
It docs not usually receive from the lion, Josephine also liacl the wisdom 
critics of the ordinary prc.ss. This was to realize the g-cnius of Prutl’hon, om; 
a shrewd contention, and a line taste of who, sc finest work.s is a full-length 
was shown by the imperial cemnoisscur likeness of his patroness, 
when early in his life he charged The lojiic of N. ’s iiorlrailure having 
Dominique Ing-res (i 780-1867) toi paint been treated in a separate ai-ticle, il 
his portrait, while it should be noted i.s not necessary to .say more heie 
that the giving- of this commission about the variou.s por{rait painters 
reflect.S’ the greater credit on Bonaparte whom tlic Emperor favoured; but it 
in that at lliLsi time the artist was still may he interesting- t(» linquirc whether, 
a young man, known only to a few apaft from this aind apart from his 
people. Nor did' the Empcroi ’s wise commi.ssioning battle pictuies and tl\e 
patronage of Ingres end here, for lie like, Bonaparte really inlluenccd the 
also' cidled on him to paint a picture art of hi.s day, and after pondering 
illustrating scenes from the Ossianic for a while on this que.stion wc are 
poems, this work on completion being" oonstrained to answer vvilh an em- 
placed in N.’s own bedroom at the phatic aifirmative. For N.’s military 
palace of Montebello. Yet Bonaparte’.s ardour, together with the general style 
prime favourite among the painters of of his rule, tended to foster a certain 
his day was a.ssuredly David, andl he spkit of .sireniioiusnes.s in hh-ench 
in his turn appears to have, idolized his thoiught which, comparatively absent 
imperial patron. Having painted several in the days of I.ouis, began to shoiw 
portraits of N., notably one showing- itself .s!i(-jrtly before lb,e Revolution, 
the hero leading hi.s troops across ultimately proving linstrumental in 
the Alps, David was created painter begetting that event; and this new 
in ordinary tO' the Eimperor, and in this a.spiralionai spirit was largely re- 
capacity he painter] many huge genre sponsible, no doubt, for the endeavour 
pieces, in particular "The Coronation to subvert the pleasing- Boucher style 
0/ Napoleon and The Distrihution of in favour of an au.slere <jne. The 
the Nagles. Another artist whom N. tradition created by David .soon with- 
favoured was Girard (1770-1837), ered. This artist’s school, becoming- 
•whose portraits include one of Marie ideologist, commenced declaring that 
Letitia Buonaparte, the Emperor’s beauty consists in nothing- more or 
mothor ; vdiile yet anotlier proUg 4 less than flawless eurythmy, a quality 
was Gros (t 77 ^''*^ 35 )) whoi, made a -which they went so far as to maintain 
baron and ^ givcii many further can. be achieved by dclibeirate calcula- 
honours, depicted the nyartial sue- tkun, along with a sound knowledge of 
cc6ge.9 of the time in picture after the antiquo; and, on a new g-eneration 
picture. His ablest work, perhaps, is of artists (joining into being-— the 4 cole 
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romantique — lliese contended loudly 
that art was being' degraded into a 
science, while comoomitantly they 
deified the naive expression o^f in- 
dividuality at all costs. For a while 
the fight between the dilferent parties 
waged fiercely, but, David having to 
flee from Paris on the icstoralion ol 
the Bourbons, the Empire .school found 
themselves without a leader, their 
defence beginning to waver accord- 
ingly; and once, in 182^1, Gro.s ex- 
claimed to Gdraid pathetically that now 
nothing could withstand the oncoming- 
tides of romanlieism. Nine years later 
Gros himself made a gallant stand, 
exhibiting at the Salon a picture 
characteristic of Empiie ait; and, so 
keenly wn.s this work hooted by the 
new school that the veteran artist 
sought surcease by dro-wning him.sclf 
in the Seine. Thins dramatically ended 
the Napoleonic group of painters, men 
who had often g-one to extremes in 
devotion to their central aim, Initi who 
had attained a deal of lolty work. 
And, giantingthat the immortal Ingres 
belongs rather to tbc ^cole romaniique 
than to the Empire coterie, the names 
of David and isahey, Gros, Vigt^c le 
Brun and Gerard are not likely toi bo 
forgotten for many a long day ; while 
in truth there arc signs at the present 
moment that, at no very distant dale, 
a manner approximating that of these 
artists is likely to dominate French 
painting for a while. 

PaJoS, esauefe Plefrej Comt© 
( 1772 - 1844 ). — A famous leader of 
cavalry; was born at Besan^on in 
1772, the son of an advocate. He also 
was intended for the legal profession, 
but the outbreak of the Revolution 
turned his ambitions in another direc- 
tion, and he joined the battalion at 
Besanqion, taking an active part in the 
poTnical developments of 1789. In 
1791 he went with a volunteer battalion 
to join thej army of the upper Rhine, 
and in 1792 saw active .service in the 
campaign of that year, while in 1793 
be was one of the besieging force at 
Hochheim. He now left Custine’s 
staff for that of KR-ber, under whom 
he served in the campaigns of 1794-6. 
During the years 1797 and 1799 he 
was with Flocho and Mass^ia in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and after this 


he held a cavtihy eoinmaiid iinder 
Morcau in the campaign ol the upper 
Rhine, becoming a colonel soon after- 
wards, He wa.s next moi c iieaccfully 
employed a.s envoy to the Batavian 
republic and delegate at N.’s coiona- 
lion, but in 1805 he was again in the 
field under the Emperor in counmand 
ol light cavalry, and di.stingui.shed him- 
self at Austcrlltz. After this he served 
for a short time in Italy, but just 
before the Friedland camjiaign he re- 
joined N.’s army a.s general of brigade. 
In 1808 Pajol was created a baron of 
the empire; in 1809 he served in Ihc 
Danube operations-; and in 1812 was 
in command of a division and lalcr a 
corps in Ihc Russian campaign. Dur- 
ing- the relreal he played a lUjtable 
part, but his hcaltln sulfered from the 
exertions and exposure of that disas- 
trous expedilion. He was iirescnt at 
Dresden, however, taking- a con- 
spicuous part in that battle, while in 
1814 he wa.s pul in command of a corps 
composed of infanlry as well as cavalry 
in the Seine valley. After N.’s first 
abdicatioiii Pajol look the oath of 
allegiance to the Hrau'hon monarch, 
hul on N.’s icturn fmm Elba he imme- 
diately joined his old master, In 1815;, 
at Ligny and in the advance on Wavr-e 
under (irouchy, Pajol’.s corps O'f 
cavalry played a pi'ominont part, anti 
on the news of llxc defeat at VValcrloo 
he showed' great .skill in hisi rcLrc.at to 
Paris, bringing his corps .sately and 
unbeaten tO' the capital, where, they 
took an active part in the clo.sing' 
events of the war". Pajol was simply 
dismissed by the Bourbons, being- 
fortunale in escaping- the fate of Ney 
and Labddoyere. In 1S30 hi.s part was 
not small in the overthrow of 
Charles X., and from 1831-2, also in 
1834 1839) fi® r^igorously repi'csscd 

the insur-r-ectlons in Paii.s. He was 
created a peer of France and retired 
in 1842, his death taking place in 1844. 

PaSm.- A bookseller of Nuremberg-, 
who was at-rcsled by French officers 
for- selling- an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled ‘'Germany in her deep 
Humiliation,” and after a sumfnat7 
trial by martial law at Brauflau was 
shoft by order of N. on. 35 Aug. 1806. 
Thi.s ewUrage exerted the mo.st prCrt- 
found indignation in Germany, and has 
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been regarded as the Emperor’s the povvers of a diclator, Paoli was 
g'realcsl political blunder. laced with a colossal task, for Corsica 

Faoii, Pasquate (J 725 ~ 1807).— was lorn by anarchy and almost .sub- 
Corsican patriot and general ; was bom nicrgecl beneath the burden of mi.sery. 
at Stretta, in the parish of Rostino, Rut like all great men, the .seemingly 
Corsica, the son of Giaciuto Paoli and impossible was simply his opportunity, 
youngei brother nl Clemente. Ili.s A.s gcncnil he drove the Genoese Irom 
father, originally a physician, bad dis- the i.shind, with the exception of a few 
tinguishcd himself In the War of coast towns, by a .series ol successful 
Independence, and the name Paoli had actions; as legislator be icorganized 
bcco'me ensliiiiied in the heails of Ihc the government, fallen into a chaotic 
fierce Corsicans: a.s a .symbol of condition, instituted numerous reforms, 
patriotism and valour. Pasqualc introduced educational systems and 
Paoli was destined to make the name founded a university at Coirte, among 
wo'i Id-famons ns a patriot of the the students being Carlo liiionapaite 
highest type and also “as one of the iq-'v.), the father of N. He made the 
gtcatesl practical luimanists of the laws leared and even curbed that 
eig-liteenth century, whoi .sought to terrible instil ut ion the 7;eiaie//u, meting 
realize their pilnciplcs as legislators out the death penalty in several eases, 
and 1 eg ulator.s of tlie body politic.” It once even toi a relalive of his own. 
Wiis Paoli who wa.s the ardently wor- d'lic cimnges he cftccted In a t'om- 
.shipped hero of N.’s youth ; Paoli, the piualively .short spare of time were 
deliverer of bis beloved Coisica, the i)hcnonicn:iI, and under Ills rule Gor- 
friend of bis fatlicr. So' great was sica knew ;t ('onlldciice, a* peace and 
this hero-worship that for long the boy sense of nationsd unity which before 
could scarce lorgive his falher for not had been foreign to' her. 
having followed Paoli intO' cKile, for In 1767 Patili seized the island of 
haviing taken the oath of allegpiancc as Cupraia from the Genoese, who, now 
a b'rench .subject. latter N. himself despairing of ever agttin subjugating 
was to follow much the .same octurse. Corsica, .sold llicir rlg'hts over it tO' 
When Pasqualc wa.s- about fourteen Fnince. After varying- dispositions 
years of age he proceeded to Naples, tind delays the lieaty wots signed at 
following his father into exile. There Versailles (75 Mtty 1768), by which 
he was carefully educated under the France agreed top pay Genoa the sum 
foremost pt'ofe.ssors of the city, notably of ^80,000 tts the price ul the island. 
Gcnove.si, from whom Paoli imbibed Menaoed by this danger, Paoli made 
many of those calig'hptened prlndiplcs appeal to the sovereigns of Europe, 
which in after years lie .sopiiglu .so who, sympathcLic a.si Diey piofe.sscd to 
strenuously to realize. He also entered 1)0 with the .strug-glc fon- independence, 
the; Neapolitan .service, serving' with yet rendered no lielpp. Supported by 
distinction. On the assassination of his ])Cople, Paoli noiW entered on a 
Gaft'ori, the Corsicans, torn by desperate rc.si.stanen against thi.9 new 
ambitlon.s and rivalries, found ii im- invtidcr, who, after several defeats, 
joossible to elect a leader. Among the sough! by biribe.s to encompass the 
ooundil wa.s Clemente Paoli, who, death of tte Corsican leader. For two 
seeking some way qput of the impasse, ycar.s the conflict raged, and though 
suggested that their choice should fall the Corsinams might be, as indeed they 
upon his young biiother Pasqualc, since were, the bravest O'f the brave, yet 
being- personally unknown in the island many saw that the French copnquest 
he had neither enemies nor partisans, was inevitable, The war proving- 
yet bearing a name that was a costly, Franco determined to end it as 
guarantee of gopod fa'ith and patriotism, quickly as possible. On 8 May 1769 
In 17SS3 therefore, Paoli -was invited the decisive battle of Ponte Nuovo was 
to a conference, and true to family foug-ht. Paoli e.soaiJed, however, with 
tradition gladly answered the call, three hundred and fifty Corsicans, and 
though in so doing he relinquished a took refuge in Leghorn. Subse- 
career full of promise. Elected as quently he jopurpoyed to London, where 
comrBpander-in-chief and invested with he -waa to live in exile for twenty years. 
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TJiiis Paoli and Corsica became the 
cenirc of world-wide interest, and these 
struggles for freedom were sung- Ijy 
poets and praised by thinkers. 

In 179O) when the Fiench Revolu- 
tion broke out, the Corsicans sent a 
deputation to Paoli asking him to 
letLirn, and the French National 
Assembly, hailing him as the hero and 
muityr ol liberty, invited him to visit 
Paris. On 8 April he was received 
at court by the King- and Queen and 
princes ; he appeared, together with 
the Corsican dclcgate.s sent to meet 
him, before the National As.scmbly, 
being- g-reeted by acclamations ; he was 
be.side Lafayette as the heio of the 
day at a great review in the Champ de 
Mars, and finally attended a reception 
organized in his honour by the Socieii 
cles Amis de la ConsliLution, j)resided 
over by Robespierre. He now pro- 
ceeded LO' Cor.sica, where a troublou.s 
and harassing time awaited him. Two 
factious existed in the island — the 
patrioLs and those who SLU-jpojted 
French rule and ideas. It was at thi.s 
time that Paoli met N., .son ol his 
one-time .secietary and lollower. At 
fust N. was a burning- patriot, but 
under the stress of ambition he joined 
the Frcmch party. With his ljrotho,i-s 
Joseph (q-v.) and Lucien (q.v.) N. look 
part in the national movements and 
councils, but by their mcthodsi and in- 
trigues they became .su.spe.ct. Paoli 
g-rew cold toward the brothers, refus- 
ing to employ Lucien as secretary, a 
refusal which was repaid by such 
active animosity that finally Paoli was 
accused of trea.son and summoned 
before the Convention. Even so Paoli 
wa.s then, a.s always, an admirer of N., 
and said td the young man, “You are 
on the ancient model. You arc one of 
P’lutarch’s men.” 

Revolted by the excesses of the 
Revolutionary government) faced also 
by the ominous summons of Idle Con- 
vention, Paoli summoned an assembly 
at Cortc (1793), with himself as presi- 
dent and formally seceded from France, 
offering the suzerainty of the dslancl 
to the Eriti.sh Government. Admiral 
Hood, in command of the English fleet, 
sailed to* his help, and after some sharp 
encounter,*? Corsica was left in the 
liand.s o*f Paoli and the English. These 


new allies, however, were nut content 
with the mere right of iHutectio*ii, but 
laid claim to* the sovereignty of Cor- 
.sica. The Cor.sicans dcckiired their 
willingness to this procedure, but 
stipulated that their counliy must 
retain its independent existence and be 
governed by a viceroy according- to its 
own oonstitution. These negotiations 
caused a bi-each between i’aoli and 
Pozzo* di Botgo {q.v.), llie latter hav- 
ing been won over by the English 
representative. Sir Gilbcit Elliot, who 
was appointed viceioy despite Paoli’s 
undoubted rig-lit to this position and 
his gicator capacity lor guveniing a 
people he so thoroughly understood, 
whereas Elliot, a Idrcigner, made many 
and irremediable errors. Paoli reliicd 
into privafe lilc, and the viceroy, to 
prevent factions, procured his removal 
h'om Coisica. Paoli was invited to 
London, to pa.ss' the icmainder of liis 
clays in honour at court, a polite and 
euphemistic order ol exile. He retired 
to London In 179(1, and was there 
granted a pension, Corsica meanwhile 
icvolting under the perverse and 
ignorant rule of Kllioil, and, after the 
expedition sent there in 1796 by N., 
leturning to the suzerainty of France. 
Paoli, who* dwelt Iwc'lve yeai.s longer 
in cx'ile, lived to .see the empire of N., 
and rejoiced at the fame of hi,s country- 
man. In a letter he said, “Napoleon 
has accomplished our vendetta on all 
those who have been the pause o>f our 
fall." At the age of eighty-two P;ioU 
died in London ou 5 Feb. 1807, and 
was buried with great honour at St. 
Pancras. 

Paravicini, Geltruda or Ger- 
•truda, tiee Buonaparte (1741 - 80 ). — 
The sister of Carlo* Buonaparte ; was 
horn at Ajaccio in 1741, and baptized 
on 25 Nov. of that year. She married 
Nicola Paravicini, her fii-.st cousin, on 
25 June 1763. She was one of N.’s 
godparents together with Lo'renzo 
Giu'bega. This aunt, the “Zta 
Gertrude” o*f N.’s youthful lettor.S, 
was a second mother to* the children 
of her bro*ther, and her slro*ng ^d* 
.spirited personality made a great _ im- 
pression upon them. Joseph mentiohs 
her with much feeling in his memoirs 
and Lucien (dso records the* high 
opinion, expressed in laudatory terms, 
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his mother Lctizia held of Jier sister- 
in-law. She died in 17S8, le.'iving' no 
issue. 

Pairis, Battle of. — Towards the 
end of March 1814 the Allies dcler- 
mined to maich on Paris, and on the 
3othi of the month commenced an 
ass.uilt. Marmont and Mortier on the 
Wontmaitic heights fought biavely for 
several hoius, hut seeing" further 
defence would be useless and only 
expose the city to a risk of pillage, 
Marmont v\’iLhdrcw, and on the 31SI 
the Allies entered Paris in triumph. 

Paris N.’s EmbeUishiimerst of.— 
Early in the Con.sulate N. conceived 
the idea of making Paris the most 
beautiful and populou.s dily in the 
world, and tbi'OugbouL hi.s leign, in 
the midst of the Imge demand upon 
his time and interests, he kept this 
[irojcct and its gradual tvoiking' out 
alwaysi in view. Whatever were liis 
political motives, which critics always 
lia.stcn to represent as MaohiaveUian, 
a love of art and beauty wa.s ever 
prcsenl to N,, as his history show.s 
beyond a doubt. Paris therefore owes 
miichi to the great Emperor, ftirst of 
all, with hi.s g'rip of the practical, lie 
saw toi the providing of food by the 
building of great storehouses, and to 
the water supply by the bringing of 
water from the river Ourcq to Paris. 
The following- conver.sation of N. with 
Chaptal is of interest. He said: *'I 
intend loi make Paris the most beautiful 
capihd in the "H'orld. I wish (hat in 
ten years it should number three 
millions of inhabitanis, “But,” re- 
plied his minister of the inteiior, “one 
cannot improvise population ” ; and 
he then instanced the want of good 
drinking water. “ Well, what arc your 
plams for supplying Paris with water? ” 
Chiaptal gave two alternatives' — 
artesian wells or the bringing of water 
fTom the river Ourcq. “I adopt the 
latter plan : goi home and order 500 
men tO' set to work to-morrow at La 
Villette to dig th© canal.” This was 
done, and the work cost half a m'illioin 
sterling. 

Paris owes her proud position as 
mistres.s of the world’s culture largely 
to her possession of the Louvre, anid 
this in its turn owes nearly all to N, 
and his idea of gatliering the natSotial 


trcasiire.s in a central and worthy 
building. In the fust year of liis reign 
the Emperor ordered the building "of 
the galleries to connect the Tuileries 
with the Louvre, making" (lie magnifi- 
cent laijacic to the Rue tic Rivoli. The 
expense was immense, but, careful in 
all expenditure, he spared nothing in 
the .sums spent on public works, so 
long as his project was carried out 
and the workmen ol the city employed. 
The Louvre was unfinished in i.Si.p 
l)ut Napoleon III. completed it. 
Splendid Ihorougldarcs were laid 
do'wn ; the bridges of Au.sterlitz;, of 
Jena, and the Arts were built; the 
quays of the .Seine greatly extended. 
In the centre of the Place Vendbme 
N. rai.scd the Vendorne Co'lumn (q.v.) 
in honour of his uirmy, and for the 
same ohject the Arc de Triomphe de 
I’Etoilc (q.v.) spanning the Champs 
Klysees. The resloiatioa of the 
cathedral of St. Deni.s, the Temple of 
Victory (architect Pierre Vignon), now 
the church of the Madeleine, the pedi- 
ment of the Panthfion, the work of 
David of Angers, all belong' to N.’s 
reig-n. Ihe Jarclin <Ics I’lantcs was 
also improved and other p'ark.s and 
open spaces given to the chy. Edu- 
cational establishments were in- 
augurated, building's provided for 
them, and the Conserv'atoirc of Arts 
and Trades was cO'm[)lcted. These are 
the outstanding items of Pari.s’ debt 
lo' the Emperor. 

Parstiorf, Convention of (15 July 
1800). — This convention was co-n- 
ducled between France and Austria. 
The conditions' were (i) hostilities in 
Germany to be indefinitely suspended ; 
(3) the French to occup'y Bavaria west 
of the Isar as far as Ratisbon in one 
direction and Munich in the O'ther. 

Patterson, E!iffiatoetl'B(l78S"1879). 
— Daughter of Wiilliam Patterson, a 
Baltimore merchant, and the first wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte, the yo-ungest 
brother of N. The family is thought 
to have descended from the Robert 
Paterson, whoi was the original of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Old Mortality.” 
When Jerome, after being blockaded 
by the British in 'the West Indies, left 
hia ship and travelled Ihrough the 
United States, he stayed for a while 
Baltimore, and there met Miss 
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Pfilter.son, with whom lie fell violently 
in love and married on 2^ Dee. 1803 
thougfhi &till a minor. In the marriage 
settlements may he seen that William 
Patteison quite understood the po.ssi- 
bility of dilTiculties being placed in 
the way of his ekiug'hter. 'I'hc mar- 
riag'c incensed N., and when jerome 
and his wife returned to France iti 1803 
she was excluded by his command, the 
Emperor refusing' tO' recognize the 
legality of the union, though it wms 
valid according" to American law'. 
Pope Pius VII. refused lo declare it 
void, but N. annulled it by an imperial 
decree in 1807. At first Jerome had 
rebelled and refused to renounce his 
wife, but at la.st gave way before his 
brother’s dominating will. On being 
excluded from France, Mine. Jerome 
Bonaparte landed in England and 
resided for a while at Camberwell, 
where she gave birtli to a .son, Jerome 
Napoleon (q.v.) in 1805. She relumed 
to Baltimore, where in her ninety-fifth 
year she died in 1879. 

Paul i. ( 17 S 4 - 1801 ).— Tsar of 
Riassia — the second son of Peter III. 
and Catherine II. ; hiv childhood was 
shadowed by the tragic death of his 
father, Flo was put under titc care of 
a governoi and competent tutoo, but 
the court of Russia at that time must 
have been a bad environment for the 
lad, whose nature, though affectionate 
and in a way gonerous, was exceed- 
ingly prone to pa.ssion, erratic, and 
sometimes even cruel. In 1773 he was 
married toi Wilhclmina of Darmstadt, 
and Catherine permitted hi.s attendance 
at the council in order that he might 
become familiar witli lt,s work. About 
this time Paul became obsc.sscd with 
the idea that his mother de.s.lrccl hi,s 
death, and indeed Catherine, Lowan'ds 
the close of her life, seeing" that Paul’s 
mind wa.s in danger of giving" way, 
sediously considered his removal from 
the succes.sion. In 1775, his first wife 
having died, a marriage was arranged 
between him and Sophia Dorothea of 
Wurltemburg (Maria Fcodorovna), but 
his character was gradually deteriorat- 
ing- and his wife’s life became a 
misery to her. On the death of his 
mother, Paul duly ascended' the throne 
in T796, Twoi years later the Tsar's 
efforts brought about the Second 


Coalition against France, and he sent 
an army ol 56,000 men into Italy 
under Suv.u'oiv. Annoyed by certain 
action.s of Britain and Austria, Paul 
withdrew from the Coalition in the 
following" year, and became unlll his 
death a great admirer and adherent 
of N. The latter, fully aw'arc of the 
advantages ol such an alliance, did 
everything in his power toi cement the 
Iricndship. In 1800 the Tsar entered 
the Second Armed Neutrality again.sl 
the British domlnicvn of the seas, and 
threw himself enthu.siastically into the 
plan.s for a Fianco-Russian inva.sion 
of Eg-ypt. Much discontent meanwhile 
prevailed amongst his subjcct.s, wlinm 
he irritated by vexatious rcgulation.s 
and g'overned in a most despotic 
lashion. Authorities dillcr as to the 
sanity or otherwise of Paul during his 
reign, but his actions seem tO' point lo 
an unbalanced mind. A conspiracy 
was set on fool toi compas.s his death, 
or at least liis abdication, and in 
Mari'hi 1801 this came Lo a head. After 
supping and wliilc still luider the in- 
Ihicnce of drink, a band of ofiicer.s, 
Icfl by Rcnnig.sen, liroke into tlic 
Tsar’.s bedroom, ami, drag'ging" him to 
a table, endeavoured to lorcc him to 
sign an abclication ; and on Iti.s ex- 
postiiiating- he wa.si struck by a sword 
and afterwards strangled. Las Case.s 
lin hi.s inemoins tells bow N,, when 
talking- of the passions which over- 
came Paul on certain occasions when 
England’s perfidy toi him was di.s- 
clo.sed, said : “ If it be a folly, It must 
be allowed that it is the folly of a 
noble soul; it is the indignation of 
viituc which was incapabld until then 
of .suspecting such hasenes.s. I had,” 
continued the Emperor, "hit upon the 
bent of Paul’s character. . . . From 
that instant his generous he.ai"L was 
altogether devoted to me ; and as I 
had no iutcre.st in opposition to 
Riis.sia, and should never have spoken 
or acted but with Justice, there was no 
doubt that I should be able for tbe 
future lo have had tbic. calfinet of St. 
Petersburg at ray disposal. Our 
enemies were sensible of the danger, 
and' it lues been thought that tiibs good- 
will of Paul proved fatal to hi®.*’ 
Penirtswlar War (ia60“f4). — 
Toward-s the end of 1807 N. negotiated 
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a sccrf‘1. U'csity with Spain, liy which 
Charlct, IV., the monaich of that 
country, agTccd to peimit the pasbngc 
of the Fiench Army tow.inl.s Portugal, 
the .seaports ol wliicli he dcsiied U» 
close to llrilish trade. A liuilier eon- 
dition ol the ticaty wfi.s that Portng-al 
was to be divided liclwecn l''r.iiH-c ,ind 
Spain, and that Algaive was to be 
fmnied .is a prin('i[)ality ior Codoy, 
tlie Spani.sli minister. As lAjirtiigal 
had aiinomiced her intention of rciiis- 
ing' to comply willii the Isiench 
demands, Junof was at once dispatclicd 
to* J^ishon with 30,000 men, wlio 
.speedily occupied the caruntry. At that 
lime the hulk ol the I’ortugue.so foiccs 
were scattered throughout (he colonies, 
so that little defence cotdd be made. 
In a short time there were 100,000 
French soldiers in Spain, and Mm at 
entering Madrid tiDok it]) his hciid- 
qunrlcrs thoic. The fiontici lorlj-csscs 
were .seized, and practicttlly (he whoh* 
peninsula lay at the mercy of (he 
Empeiior. The people of Spain, scent- 
ing- trcfif'hery on the part <if their king 
and (fndoy, forced Ciiinrles to abdicate 
in favour of his son Ferdinand, whom 
N. refused to recog'nize. A coiineil 
of reg'cncy wa.s commissioned, which 
in all probability was heavily brilied. 
It “de.su'Gd” N. to- create, his brother, 
Joseph Bonaparte, King- of Spain, and 
to tltis request he acceded. Hut the 
eyes of the Spanish and I^orlugucse 
were now wlinlly opened, and a.s one 
man they rose against the French. 
Appeals for assistance were made to 
Britain by the variou.s Jim Las; Canning- 
readily ngrcecl, and the dispatch 

of a British force to Spain was 
resolved uiaon. By this time the 

French had occupied the country in 
force. Besshltrefi, Dupont, and Moiiccy 
were in occupation of Navarre, Castile, 
Bi.scay, and Arag-on, and Dupont had 
marched! from Madrid for the purpose 
of reducing Cadiz and Seville. The 
Spaniard-s could muster nearly 100, coo 
regulans and mdLtia, but these were 
without organization or leaders. 
Dupont, marching upon Cadiz in June 
of 1808, had sadted Cordova and -was 
moving off with the loot he had col- 
lected from the city, when Castaflos 
with JO, 000 men, reinforced by 
numbers, of peasants, surrounded him 


at Baylcn, and lie was forced to 
capitulate with over 20,000 men. This 
check, as well as the wonderlul defence 
ol Saragoissa liy I’alafox, served to 
diminish the glory ol the Fiench aims 
and gic.itly assisted tlic Spanish 
morale. Duliesnic also luund himsdl 
shut up in Barcelona, Joseph had lied 
Iro'in Madiid, and the French, had con- 
siderable dilliculty in maintaining theii 
communications. Tlie Britisli tioops 
v\crc ])oslcd in the ilircction of Lisbon 
and Cadiz for (he purjtose ol securing 
these ports, the Oibjeet being- to follow 
the (-oursc of the principal licer.s into 
the centre of the countiy. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who was the first in duel 
cominauil, bioiight 9,000 men, 5,000 
had been sent from Cibraltair under 
Spencer, and to, 000 under Sir John 
Moore arrived li'oin Sweden. Welles- 
ley and Mooiic operated in Poring. d 
and Spencer near Catliz; but lli(2 latter 
soon joined Welh'slcy, tumbled to do 
so by the cheek .'it Uuylen. 'I'lie eom- 
hined forces first attacked Delaborde 
at Roliva on 17 Augf. t8o8, driving 
him from his positions willi the l(is.s 
of a tew gtins. C)er.u[)ying tlie lieiglits 
of Vimie.ra, Wellesley found hi.s hand 
field by instruelion.s to wait lor the 
ap[)iroti(-hi of Sir Jt>hn Moore; but on 
the 2Tsl he was atutdeed by JunoL. 
He had now nearly [8,000 men under 
his command, the French nuinhe-ring 
about 14,000. The Allies, by well 
direcled volleys and spirited bayonet 
cbai'gcs, drove Junot off the Lisbon 
road, lo.sing- aboiul 1,800 men to the 
French 2,000 and t j guns. Once, more 
Wellesley desired to advance with the 
object of seizing Torre.s Vedrns, but 
by lhi.s timo Sir Hew Dahymple had 
[issumed command, and be clis-agreccl 
with the proposal. Junot, foreseeing a 
popular revolt in Li.sbon and well 
knowing- that Moore with a consider- 
able force was close at hand, made 
repre.sentatioins to' the Allies, wiUi the 
result that the Convention of Cintra 
(-which, however, was sig-ned at 
Lisbon) Was agreed to^ on 30 Aug., 
under the provisions of which the 
French, evacuated Portugal on the com- 
dition that they were allowed to return 
to France. Thebe wa.s dissatisfaction 
regarding the provisions of the con- 
vention in Dondon, and Wellesley, 
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Daliymple and Biur.ud vveie auaigned 
before a eouit ol inquiiy Lherc, winch, 
however, cnLucly acqiuLled them. On 
their depailLue from the peninsula 
Mooie had assumed entae command of 
over 30,000 men. 

Moore was now instuiclcd that 
10,000 men were being sent to lein- 
foice him under Sii David Baird, 
whom he was I01 join [01 the puipose 
of acting along with the Spanish 
loices At this time (Ott), as Moore 
left Lisbon to cany out hi& oidcis. 


sea, and, undei standing that his march 
noilhvvaids would be masked by the 
Spanish aimies, be rondueted his 
advanic by land. lie dispatched Sii 
John Hope with the cavaliy, arlillciy, 
and leservo anmiuiiition soutli of the 
Tagus, ordeiing him to make a widi 
detour by way of M adit id and the 
Kscuiid P iss, tvhilc he himsdf pitslted 
on 111 the ciiicclion of SalaraancM. 
Baird wuis loi march southwards 
through Galicia to clfect a juncLion 
with him, and the whole aimy was 



the French woie entrenched behind 
the river Ebro; Ncy was at Logrofio, 
Monccy near Panipcluna, and Bessifercs 
near Vittoria, the entire P'lencb force 
in Spain, including' the men in the 
garrisons, being about 75,000 men. 
As regards the Spanish disposition, 
Palafox with 20,000 was in the vieSnity 
of Saragossa, Castafioe with 34,000 
men was opposing Ney, Blake with 
32,000 was near Rcynosa, while 
reserves wore asscmiblcd at Talavera 
and Coidova, Madrid waA- also in 
vSpanish hands, Moore saw the hope- 
lessttes.s of attempting toi join Baird by 


to cone.cntr<tte at some point in the 
vicinity ol Valladolid, but the gieat 
incicdse of the French foices, whioh 
now numbered nearly 200,000 men, 
entiicly allorcd the situation. Every* 
whdic the Spaniards fell back before 
them, Blake, Caslaiios, Roynosa, and 
other Icadeis were all defeated at the 
end of Oct. or the beginning of Nov., 
and by the time Moon'e had reached 
Salamanca and Baird was at Astotga, 
French troops weie occupying the 
point where he had hoped to effect a 
junction with Baird. He ordered 
Baird to Ml back oJ? Gahcia, add 
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Hope with the arLillery and cavjdry 
on Portug'Eil, but after mature con- 
sidcratio'ii he resolved to attack N.’s 
oomraunications with France. Hope 
succeeded in rejoining' him as he I'C- 
ceived news that N., \vho had arrived 
in Spain in Nov., had taken Madrid 
on 2 Dee. ;ind tiial the F rcnch were 
pressing' on towards Lisbon and 
Atukdubia. The Jtmperor was, how- 
ever, unaware of Moore’s whei'caboiits, 
and the latter di.scoivei'ing' that Soiill’s 
corps had for some reason lieen left in 
an isolated position, decided to alt;ick 
it. He ordered up tran.sports ftom 
Lisbon to Corunna, making* that his 
base of iclrcal an case of nece.ssily, 
and g'Ctting* lin loucli with the Spanish 
iindor Hkdcc, agreed to CjO'-operatc 
with him. lie effected a junction with 
Baird at Mayorga on 20 Dec., and at 
Sahag'un a plrturesqiie cavalry fight 
took place in 'whichi the British hussar 
brig'adc covered itsidf with g'tory. But 
Mooii'e learned that overwhelming* 
French farces were approaching' in his 
direction, so lie retreated ticro&s the 
river EsUi. Tiie Emperor had ordered 
Soult toi cut him off from Galicia, and 
with 5o,oax) men ivn-s Jtimself marching 
from Madrid, pushing threvugh the 
snow-covered pass of Escmrial in the 
nttempl In out Moore off; but, probalily 
recognizing lliat Moore's forces wore 
loo small to cause him .serious unca.si- 
ness, he turned back witli mo.st of hi.s 
army towards France, leaving- Soult 
with over 40,000 men to follow the 
British relrcal. N. left Valladolid on 
17 Jan. rSog, and arrived in Paris on 
the 22nd. The famous retreat to 
Corunna, undertaken in the depth of 
winter and in circumstances most 
galling to the morale of the British 
Army, neees.sitated in its commander 
the greatest gifts of firmness, discipline, 
and 111111131-7 tact ; but Moore, in avpite 
of a 'thousand difficultie.s, .succeeded in 
reaching- Cornnnai on it Jan. 1809, 
where he took up a position across 
the Lugo road. Three days after his 
arrival at Corunna the transporl.s he 
was looking for entered the harbour, 
and on the Tbth he Was attacked by 
Scmlt with 20,000 men and forty guns. 
To combat this force he had 15,000 
men and nine gams, which were almost 
wor.se than useless, so light were they 
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in calilH'c. The British position was 
maintained, tincl a co-unter-attack was 
in piroces.s of lacing delivered when 
Mooie fell mortally wounded, Baird 
also was placed out of action, and 
IIojjc, who was now in (dilcf command, 
con.sidered it n'i.se to einljarlr llie army, 
Tlic ctisuallies in this battle were on 
tbe British .side about t,ooo, and on 
the French nearly twic,o as many. 
The landing in Fngland of the troops 
without overcoats, and in many cases 
without boots, rai.sed nuich diverse 
comment upoin Moore's conduct, but 
this quickly died down when the facts 
of his truly heroic leadership came lo 
lig-hit, for with 30,000 men he had 
rendered it Inqio.s.s'ible for N. with 
ten limes as many to seize Portugal 
and Andalusia. 

Wellesley relumed lo Lisbon on 
22 April 1809. N. in Baals had now 
decided upon a course of campaign. 
Soult wa.s lo advance upon Oporto and 
Li.sbon, and Victor on Badajos and 
Cadiz. .Sou'U had already gained one 
of his objectives by the taking of 
Oporto, but he was menaced by the 
Portugue.se and asked for rcinl’orce- 
incnt.s. Victor liad intliclcd a defeat 
(Ml Cucsta at Medellin on 28 March, 
but he was also menaced Ity guerilla 
forces. Soult had over 20,000 men to 
his credll and Victor 30,000; the 
Britislii forco.s iill told were .soniewluu'c 
in the neig'hbourhiood of 25,00(3. Tlie 
Borlugucsc regidars (i ("1,000) were luuu* 
Thomar. (hmcral Bcr(;sford, who had 
been detailed for that work, had suc- 
ceeded in mganiziiig and training the 
P(3rliig-ues'e kwies iutt> some semblance 
of miiitary useirnlne.s.s', Catalonlan.s 
whcii had been beaten were in Tarra- 
gona; but a Spanish junta had b(ien 
formed which lumiinally, at lea.st, could 
assemble about 100,000 men. Its mem- 
bers were very .sus'picious and jealous 
of one another, and this kept them 
hack from the norainfitkm of a com- 
mnnclcr-in-chief. On 5 May Wellesley 
advanced towards the Douro', detach- 
ing Beresford to .seize Amarante, 
whence the French, had dislndgcd the 
Portugqiesc. On 12 May vSir Arthur 
surprised Soult fording the Douro 
above Oporto, look that town and 
drove the French bacic., Beresford 
liatJ succeeded in taking Amaranle. 
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All that was left for Soult, Ihcrcfore, 
was to abandon his artillery and bag"- 
gag'c and escape as best he could witlii 
a loss of nearly 5,000 men over the 
Sierra Catalina. This victory .also 
necessitated the retreat of Victor, who 
with. Lapisse had orossed the Tagus at 
Alcantara and who then had to retire, 
Wellesley now decided to join Cucsta, 
which would give him a force of 22,000 
Rriti.sh and 40,000 Spaniards, and 
march loiwards Madrid against Victor 
at Talaveia, who' in his turn rvas 
supported by Joseph, with 50,000 men. 
It rvas, however, resolved to harry 
Joseph by dispatching against h.inr Sir 
Robert Wilson with 4,000 Portuguese 
and the Spanish general Venegas with, 
25,000 men. Rut such arrangements 
as were made reg'arding dates of 
attack and otherwise weie not car- 
ried out. Cuesla was jealous, and 
Wellesley and Vcncga.s received con- 
trary orders from the wSpanish junta, 
and Wilson -was forced to beat a 
retreat. On the other hand, Joseph 
effected a junction with Victor, and 
with his united force attacked the 
Allies, at Talavcra, on, the Tagus. A 
two-days’ battle en.sucd and ended in 
a French defeat, hut Welle.sley at the 
conclusion of the struggde was sur- 
prised' to learn that Soult had passed 
the mountains and was now in his 
rear. To make matter.s more serious 
he was further infoirmed that not Soult 
alone but three French corps were 
behind him, (hat Cuc.sta wa.s retreat- 
ing- from Talavera, and Uial therefore 
he was in a most perilous position. 
He at once wlthdiew acros.sthe Tagus, 
blowing up bridges as he went, and 
passing- through Merida northwards 
toward.s the river Ag-ueda, began to 
lliirnw up cntrenchiments in ihe country 
around Li.sbon. Meanwhile, in May, 
Blake had inflicted a .severe defeat on 
Suchet at Alcaniz, but Soult wiped off 
the disgrace by defeating him in turn 
at Maria on 15 June and three days 
after at Belchite. Venegas had been 
beaten by Joseph, and o.n Venegas 
effecting a junction with, Cuestn they 
were attacked by Joseph at Ocana oit 
Nov. and decisively defeated. For 
hlis part in this campaign Welle.sley 
was created Viscount Wellington and 
Baron Douro, and received higih 


military honours Irom the Spanish and 
Portuguese authorities; but be began 
to appreciate Spanish and Portuguese 
assi.stancc at it.s true value. 

The Fnrlugui’so Campaign 0/ 1810. 

. — ^By the beginning of 1810 cnoimous 
rcinforcernent.s were dispatched by N. 
to increase and assist his army in 
Spain. Massena, with Ncy, Junot, 
and Reynier under him, was in charge 
of 120,000 men, and was to operate 
against Portugal. Soult, having- a.s 
liis lieutenants Morticr, Victor, and 
Sebastiani, willi 70,000 men was to 
occupy Andalusia. He look Seville 
on the last day of January, which 
necessitated the flig-hl of the supreme 
junta, which, afterwards detailed its 
]>o,wers toi a regency of live members. 
Wclling-Lon had to proceed with the 
utmo.st caution, as advices from home 
told him of great discontent there in 
connexion with the war, \vhich was 
icgarded in Eng-land l)y a certain 
.section of the public as ruinoius and 
unnecessary. He had tluown up 
strong defenecs at 'Forres Vcclras, 
near Lisbon, and had under his com- 
mand about 35,000 British and 60,000 
Poii-tuguese. He was narrowly wa tell- 
ing tile loads leading- into I’orlugal. 
Mas.sena moved foi ward early in 
June, forced Ciudad Rodiigo to sur- 
render and a British force under Craw- 
ford to retire, took Almeida, joined 
with Reynier, who had been moving 
on his Hank, and advanced, Welling-ton 
falling liack before him on the opposllc 
.side f).f the river Mondego. Wellington 
took up a strong position on the road 
which crossed tlie. Sierra de Busaco, 
to the north of Coimbra. Mas.sdna 
seems to Jiave underestimated the 
strength of Welling-ton ’s position, and 
delivered a frontal attack upon the 
heights, which he occupied on 27 Sept. 
He hurled the whole wcig'hl of his 
Go, 000 men upon the Allied front, and 
after a fierce comliat wa.s' rcpul.sed with 
a loss of live gcnernl.s and nearly 5,000 
men, the Allied loss being only about 
1,300. Piiit the Portuguese had failed 
to occupy tlm Boyalva Pas.s and 
Sardao, which places were on the 
folloiwing day turned by Massfoaj so 
that Wellinglon was forced td' re- 
treat by way of Colimbra to the lihes 
of Torres Vedras, These ooiisi,9t'ed of 
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three massive lines mf earthworks, paoios, and lie lound it difficult to 
strengthened by numerous redoubts, obtain (nirses, A retreat was eom- 
bristling" with over 500 guns and lucnccd, 1he leargiuud ol which was 
manned by nearly 100,000 men. 'fhe commanded b}’ Ney with conspiciiuus 
outer line was nearly thirty miles ability'. Wellington was content to 
long", and stietclied Irorn the vicinity' let hunger iig"!!! lor him against the 
of Lisbon to the sea. hl.assena ad- Fiencb, instead of throwing away men 
vanced, but the I’m tugue.se .ultailccd in the j)ui"suit, and in this he was well 
his rear, retook C’oimbna, and on his advised. Mas.sfina’s retreat was one of 
ajDpi o, idling the lines he received a (he most disastrous in military history, 
shuck when he viewed their strength; From time to time rear-guard actioiif 
he attempted lu <.r<).ssi the Tagirs, vvas were foiughl, which nei es-sitatecl the 
leindscd, and in some de.spair sent to .sacrilici; ot much h.ggg'agc and am- 
thc Emperor Lo' tisk for reinforcements. munition. A.t length Ala.ssi'ina tcached 
An admirable “hatlle general,” Mas- Celorico, where 1 k' was attacked by 
.sfina ivas scmcely the man to reduce Wellington on 29 Mmcli, atul fought 
.suehi formidable lines of defence, and a second cngagcnicnt at Sahugal on 
it was now Welling ton’.s policy noli to 3 April, being- driven back tovvaids 
give battle to him, but slowly to reduce Salamanca. 1 luting" the canipaig'n in 
hini by hunger. The prog're.ss ol the Pontugal he had lost nearly 30,000 
h'rcnch in other porlions of the country men, and in iho retreat about 6,000. 
duiiiig" thi.s year had liecu consider- Wdlingflom was C|uick to observe 
able. They had occupied practically that the, most impnrlaut koy.s of the 
the whole of Spain, were in possession tv\o gieni roads born Porlujjal into 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, Almeida, and Spain were Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Lerida. At the end of Ibis campaign Almeida on the norih, and Biiclajos 
all the Allie.s were in possession of was and Elvns on the so.uth road, alt of 
Li.sbon, a good part of Portugal and which ('xcepl the last were _ held by 
Lhc two strong fortresses of Badajos the French. Beresford \v:t,s investing 
and Elvas — not a very great portion of Badajo.s, and there he was joined by 
the peninsula— but wha't they bold they Wolling-ton in person, who, however, 
held strongly. ' had dispatched Spencer to invest 

At tbi.sT time N.’.s altontion was Almeida. But Wellington did not 
directed elsewhere, .soi that he found lemain long before Badajos, for news 
it impossible for him to reinforce nuicbed him that Massfina svas marcb- 
Mas.siina, but be ordered Soult to ing" to the n‘lief of Almeida. When 
assist him by moving against Badajos, at L'licntcs d’Onoro, near Almeida, he 
which the latter invested and tonic on was attacked by Loistm, seconded by 
10 March i8ii. He had left Victor Massina two day. s afterwards (5 May), 
in front of Cadi"/, in which city Sir VVclling-ton was in coiiumand of about 
Thomas Graham was stationed. 33 ) 00 « Allied troops, wheroaii Massiina 
Graham left Cadiz by sea, and, join- bad under himi over 45,000. Repeated 
ing with Spanish forces near Tarifa, French cavalry cliarge.s had little effect 
advanced by land aga'iiist Victor, on the steadiness of the Allied right, 
Sevore fighting-' ensued. Graham had which was covered by thic lig'ht divS- 
4,000 British and 9,000 Spaniards .skm, and which changed it.s positions 
to Victor’s 9,000 French. In the as if on parade. Ma.ssf'‘na could make 
end Victor "was driven back, hut the no impression on Wellington’s posi- 
Spaalard.s refused toi pursue Mm, and tion, and was forced to "withdraw to 
Graham, annoyed with La Pena, the Salamanca, Almeida falling to the 
Spanish commander, re-entered Cadiz, Allies on xi May. At Fuente.s d’Onoro 
refusing to coi-Oiperate with him fur- the French lost .about 3,000 men and 
ther, and the blockade of the city was the Allies abouL half the number, 
resumed by the Fi'cneh. Soult .had compelled Beresfoird to 

By this time Massdna found himself raise the siege of Badajos and retreat 
in sore straits; his food supply "was beyond the river Albuora, where he 
at an end, as were his stores of all was attacked by Soult on f6 May. 
sorts ; his men were deserting in com- A moi.st sanguinary struggle followed ; 
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repealed French alUicks were made 
nyainst llie Allied rig’ht held by the 
Spaniards, ;ind at one Lime these 
seemed to be broken, when hy the 
advance of Sir Lowiy Cole’s division 
order was restored and Soult was 
forced toi fall back towards Seville, 
Only about 7,000 British took pait in 
this battle, and nearly half of these 
were put out of action, the entire 
Allied loss being" 7,000 and the French 
about 1,000 more. Welling-ton, march- 
ing- Jrom Almeida, rcjriincd Beresforcl 
and continued the sieg-e of Badajos, 
but by this time Ma,ssena had been 
replaced by Marmont, who was march- 
ing- southwards to join Soult. Bada- 
jos held out stubbornly, and at length 
Wellington withdrew from under its 
bastions. Ho returned in the direction 
of Almeida, and with 40,000 men com- 
menced the hlockade of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. Soult was at this time at Seville, 
and Marmonl in the Tagus valley, near 
the jiasa of Bano.s. It was now Sept., 
and Marmont had succeeded in elfccl- 
itig a junction witli Dor.scnne, who 
had marched from Salamanca, the 
coimbinctl fou:c.s numbering about 

60,000 men, with 100 guns. They 
manag'ed tO' pour new suitplics into 
Ciudad Rodirlgo, and then mai'chcd 
upon Wellinglon, who, on learning" of 
their advance in force, had retired 
froiin the blockade of the town they 
had .succoured. Ho, fought a rear- 
guard action with, Marmont at El 
Bodon, and at Fuente GuinMdo on 
the two day.s of 25 and 26 Sept. 
He checked Marmont’s advance with 
about 15,000 men in order toi save the 
lig'ht division from being cut oft. At 
length he took up a strong position 
near Sabugal, and Marmont once more 
withdrew to the Tagus valley, where- 
upon Wellington returned to the in- 
vestment of Ciudad Rodrigo. There 
had also been minor .successes during 
1811. About the end of Oct, Hill had 
captured Arroyo de los Molinos by a 
stratagem, and had almost cut to 
pieces a French corps under Gdrard. 
The French atlempl to lake Tarifa, 
near Cadiz, bad also been repulsed, 
but Suahet had taken Tortosa in Jan. 
and Tarragona in June, and lin taking 
Murviedro at the end of Oct. had de- 
feated a relieving force under Blake, 
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The French still held t'iiuh'ul Rodiigo 
and Badajos, the two principal kcy.s 
of Spain on the I’oii lugucse lioiiliei, 
and may be .said still to have been 
.secure iii their tcnuie of Spain. 

It is significant, however, (hat so 
long a.s N. persejually diiected opera- 
tions in the Penin.sula the French, [ilan.s. 
in that country met with unbroken suc- 
cess, whereas the inumcnt hi.s attention 
was directed elsewhere Gallic schemes 
tor the absorption of Spain into the 
Empire commenced tO‘ crumble, and it 
was only the strenuous direction and 
atlcnlion which N, wa.s able toi give 
to them from afar whidii prevented 
them from falling to* piccc.s in Ihcir 
entirety. 

During 1812 N. was, of course, 
immensely occupied wilh the Rus.sian 
campaign, and early in that year he 
had withdrawn nearly 30,000 men from 
Spain. Carrying- out a well-concerlcd 
plan, Wclling-ton instil tiled whal he 
described as a numhei of magaziue.s, 
or depots, of p,rovisinns, which lu' 
placed ai many poinl.s, thus enabling 
iiiin always to take and keep tlic 
field. Ho now assumed the ofien.sivo, 
and by skilful .slralegy fouled 1ho 
French corps inlo .such dislrids as he 
knew to be infested by gucirrilla bands 
of .Spanish irregular troop, s. This 
policy hindered concerted action on the 
part of the French, At Lius hegitming- 
of Jan. i8ia he once more set .siege 
to Ciudad Rodrigo; but much re- 
mained to be done, for nearly 'noo, 000 
French .still remained lin Spain, dis- 
posed as follows : Dorsenne wilh I he 
army of the north, amounting to* neaidy 

50,000 men, occupied the Asturias and 
the northern coa.sL ; Marmont with 

50,000 mc,n, who* were kiKrwn as the 
army of Portugal, was stationed in the 
valley of the Tagus; and Soult with 
the army of ibe .south had over 50,000 
men in Andalusia; Joseph with the 
army of the centre occupied tb.e country 
in the neig-hbourh.ood of Madrid with 
nearly 20,000 men. Wcllingfion heard 
that Marmont was moving northwards, 
and on the twelfth day of his attack 
on Ciudad Rodrigo delivered sucJi a 
furiou.s assault upon its defence.^ as 
met wilh success, 'but he lost jw less 
than t,300 men. He then executed a 
rapid march .southwards with 22,000 
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inua and laid siege to Badajob. He lonncd that SoulL and the army of 
wasi pressed for time, as Soult and PorUigal were both marching- against 
Marmont were hastening to iclieve him he commenced the “retreat Irom 
the place. On 7 April he directed an Burgos,” whiclii, tiiough skilfully 
a.ssauU against it, and u Iciiiblc numceuvred, lost him 7,000 men and 
carnage ensued. One ol the bastions was a considerable shock to hi.s moi'o/e. 
was climbed in the most daiing man- Once more he returned to Ciudad Rod- 
ner, and c\enLually the jilace was rigo, where he went ini 01 camp, and the 
taken. Once inside the town the French armie.Sj pressed for loocl, had 
Allied tioops committed the most scattered in search of it. He was rcst- 
drcadlul e\ces,ses, most of which were hag’ from his labours, hut although he 
caused throughi indulgence in liquor. had retreated Irom^ Burgos the net 
Duiing- the entire sicg’c tliey had lost lesult of the campaign was most cn- 
5,000 men, and the slaug-htcr at the couraging, for he had occupied Madrid, 
bastiosi of no Ic.s.s than 3,500 had so' had secured a hrilliaiU victor}' at S.ila- 
irritated and cniagcd them that vrhen inanca, had raised the siege of Cadiz, 
at last they succeeded in entering- the had stormed Ciudad Rodrigo and B.ada- 
placc they were scarcely responsible jt>-s, and had Ire.ed Andakusla of the 
lor their actions. French. Moreover, lie had gained the 

These successes placed the two' great complete confidence ol the Spani.sli 
gates into Spain in the hands of the Cortes, which about the end of 
Allies. Wclling-ton, pretending to September had nominated him com- 
eutcr Spain by way of Baclajos, turned mandcr-in-cliicf ol the Spanish Army, 
northward, crossed the Tonnes, and Hi.s reward lor tJiis year’s work was 
advanced in the ■direetion ol the Douto, an earldom and subsequently the mar- 
bchlnd which the Fiiench were drawn cjuisate of Wellington, the Spanish 
up. It took him nearly a fortnight to authorities rreating- liim Duke of 
reduce some French forts around Sala- Ciudad Rodrigo, and the Portuguese 
miinca, but at last he faced the French Marquis of Torres Vedias, 
along- the Douro. Marmont succeeded The coimmenccmeiit of the year 1813 
on 15 July in turning- Wellington’s found Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia 
right, but tile British commander occupied by .Suchet with 63,000 men. 
moved painllcl with him. It -w'asi There were still nearly 140,000 I'A'cndir 

Marmont’s object to get between men in Spain heside.s this force, most 
W'cllington and Portugal on the ol them in Leon and Biscay or guard- 
Ciudad Rodrigo road. Thi.s he tried ing the communicalioms w'ith France, 
to do on 23 July. Hi.s action pre- Such of the.se, about 6n,ooo, as 

cipitated the battle of Salamanca, in menaced Welling-ton’s po.sitions were 
vvhiclii the Allies gained a decisive under the coirnmand of Joseph, hut 

victory, the Frcuch being driven these were a.ssemblcd in sratlered 
back ' to Valladolid and then to detachmenl.s along a front reaching 

Burgos. Wellington nest turned his from Toledo to the river Esin. Wel- 

attcutioa to Joseph, who had been ling-ton had done g-ood work in further 

marching to reinfoi'ce Marmont, but org-anking the Spanish forces, which, 
Joseph retired before him, and on especially as regards their guerrilla 
12 Aug. Welling-ton entered Madrid, bands, were m>\v truly formidable in 
where he captured a number of French purpose if not in numbers. Still, 
troops and stores. .Soult, raising the Caslanos in Galicia had 40,000 men, 

siege of Cadiz, effected a junction Elio in Murcia 20,000, and othcr 

with Suchet for their mutual defence. companies throiughoot the length and 
Indeed, by the beginning of September breadth of Spain were nearly as 
all the French armies began once more numorousi. Portugal, too, had rai.sccl 
to assemble together, but Welling-- fresh troops, and reinforcements had 
ton, desiring to take them in detail, arrived from Britain, .so that the Allies, 
marched against the army of the north excepting the Spanish bands filready 
under Clauscl. He w'as stopped by the indicated, now num-bei-ed aboul 75,000 
castle oif Burgo.s, whidt he failed to men, their line stretching- from Lamego 
take by a. 6 sauh, and as he was in- to the pass of Bafios. Wellington ad- 
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vanced upon Joseph by Ihe south bank 
of Ihe Douro, forded the Tormesi near 
Salamanca, having previously detached 
Graham with 40,000 men to make his 
r\ay through the rugged district of 
the Trasos-Montes, north of the Douro 
river. Graham was to work liis way 
towards Braganza, where he was to 
effect a iunclion with the Spanish 
forces and attempt to turn Joseph ’.s 
right. This he did in a most energetic 
manner, and .such was his success 
that Joseph was compelled to retire 
hiiiricdly from the Douro behind the 
Pisuerg'a. Towards this point the 
Allied Army now concentrated itself, 
but Joseph, retreating- still further, fell 
back behind the Ebro. By a circular 
movement Wellington succeeded in 
turning Joiscph’s right, and again the 
King of Spain retreated behind the 
river Zaclorra, near Vitlnria, whore 
Welling-ton inflicted upon him a severe 
and cru.shlng- defeat, which ended in 
ah.solule rout. In a few days’ time 
the French troops under Suchel in 
Catalonia and Valencia had relired 
across the Pyrenee.s intoi Fi-aiicc. This 
point may he .said toi mark the begin- 
ning- of the freedom of Ihe I’eninsiila 
from French dominion, but the war 
was by noi means concluded. At the 
.same time the French were smarting- 
under a scries of heavy defeats, 
whereas the Allies were inspirited by 
a long roll of successes. The name 
of Wellington became something to 
conjure with both in the British and 
Spanish lines, and the confidence of 
the troop.s in their leader did much 
to hasten the end he had in view. He 
was now rewarded with the rank of 
field-marshal in the British Army, and 
the Portuguese Government, which 
had sought refuge in Brazil, created 
him l>uke of Victory, not Duke of 
Viltoria, as has been incocrcclly 
stated. 

At thi,9 juncture W''ellington’s prin- 
cipal intention was to reduce the 
fortresse.s of Pampoluna and San 
Soba.stian ; he laid siege to tlie latter 
first, contenting himself with block- 
ading" Pampeluna. The attack on San 
Sebastian was futile, and Wellington, 
whoi had now about 80,000 men in all, 
raised his .siege of the place in order 
to meet Soult, who was attempting to 
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relieve Pampeluna. They met close to 
Soiraiircn, where about 12,000 AJlicd 
troops faced over 25,000 Frenchmen. 
A tcnilic struggle at close qu.'irters 
ensued, but the Altic.s could not be 
di.slodg-ed, and Soult withdrew ; Wel- 
lington assumed the offensive, and 
in the engag-ements of Ivoncc.svalic.s, 
Maya, Sorauren, Yanzi, and Echallar 
drove him back with very consider- 
able loss. The British commander 
then once more at lacked San Sebas- 
tian and canied it, excepting the 
castle, at a fairly cosily price. Soult 
again attempted to relieve i1 (31; Aug.), 
but was repulsed xrt Vera and St. 
Marcial; the castle itself .surrendered 
00 9 Sept. 

It was now Wellington ’.s determina- 
tion to extend his line across the river 
Bidassoa for the purpo.se of strength- 
ening" lii.s position and .sccuiiug the 
port of Fuenterrabia, Cro.ssing- tlie 
river, he attacked the l''rencli position 
on Ihe Bidassoa road. The French 
considered the passage impos.sible, and 
on Wellington crossing- in strength 
near Fuenterrabia were .so' surpri.scd 
that they gave way on the riglil, and 
after a good deal of hard fighting were 
forced to quit the very .strong cnlrench- 
ment.s. Ihcy Imd occupied, Pampehma 
surrendered om 31 Oct. Soult’.s army 
of ucnrly So, 000 men was at thi.s 
time entrenched in three strong- Hne.s 
.stretching from the sea in front of 
Si. Jean de Lnz to Amotz, and Ihence 
to Mont Mondarin. On 10 Nov. 1B13 
Wellington directed an aftack in 
column on this extended position. He 
succeeded in carrying- Soiilt's advanced 
works, and concentrated nearly 50,000 
men toward.st the French centre at 
Amotz, thus catling Soult’-s army in 
two. The French right was rolled 
back, and Soult withdrew during the 
night to Bayonne with a los.s of about 
4,000 men, the Allied los.s amounting 
to about 3,700. But the French had 
lost fifly guns as well, and all their 
ammunition and warlike stores* Bad 
weather now ensued, and the laVers 
Were unforda'ble. Th e native aul horitics 
could not be made to move or to extend 
proper treatment to their tioops. On 
entering' France the Spanish soldiers 
committed sudi dreadful excesses in 
revenge for the French occupation of 
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their country that Wcllinrfton was 
forced Loi send 20,000 ol them back 
to the I’cniusuhi, at the <^aine lime 
resigning" his command ol their army, 
a decision which lie lalci recalled, lie 
then clfc'ctcd a jiassagc ol tlic Niee 
and came iiitrt touch uitli Suult at 
Villcfi anque. Ihs army wa.s now- 
divided into two jioitiuins' by the river, 
and Soiill, taking" advantag'c of this, 
ttUacked Hope, who had 30,000 men, 
with a ioi-cc double that number. A 
clesperale battle ensued, hut, Welling- 
ton and Bore.sford coming up, the 
Frenchi were forced lOi retire. Smallcr 
engagements were lought on 11 and 
ta Dec., and <)i"i the i.qth, Sniilt, 
vvithi 35,000 men, made a iierec attack 
againfat Hill, who was in ou upation 
of Ihe heighls near Villel ranqiie. Hill 
.succeeded in lepiilsing" the l<'rcnch 
before Wellington ai rived. In the 
bat lies of the Nive the Allies lost 
about 5,000 men and the Frenebi 
about 2,000 more. 

Operations were .suspended until 
Feb, 1814, at which time the I'd-eneb 
line extended froim Bayonne up the 
bank.s of the Adour, and then took :i 
forward trend along- the Bidouze lo 
St. Pal.'iis. Hope was keeping- an eye. 
on Biiyomie, and Berestord and Hill 
watched the Adour. Hoult had 41,000 
men at hi.s disposal and the Allies 
about as many, Wellington decided 
to approach the Adour below Jlayonne, 
and, collecting" a numbpr of vesssels, ho 
left Hope and 30,000 men to watch the 
town atitl commenced a movement to 
cncorapas.s vSoult’s left. Following an 
attack by Hill on the 14th and islh, 
Wellington pressed on and drove the 
French outpo.sl.s o-ver the Bidouze. 
This forced Soult lo leave hi.s position 
in Bayonne, and he concentrated at 
Ortbes. Hope succeeded in passing- 
600 men across the river in boats on 
22 and 23 Feb., and on the 2411-1 
Welllng-tan’s flotilla, convoyed by men- 
Of-war boats, crossed the river, con- 
structed a bridge of twenty-six vessels 
■over it, protected it by batteries, and 
pas.sed 8,000 troops across it. Bayonne 
■wa.s then invested. On the a^th Wel- 
lington effected the passage of the river 
below Ortbes, and attacking Soult witli 
a force nearly equal to his own, about 

37,000 men, in a strong position which 
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he held on the hoiglit.s behind the town, 
thirew out a fniec under Bere.siord, 
which after haul fighting wa.s repulsed; 
but the Fiencli Jeit an impoi-tanl part 
of the heights unoccupied in ordci to 
punsLie, and Wcllinglnn, t. iking advan- 
t.rgc ol the cireurnstance, pushed up 
a light division intoi it between .Soull’s 
right .uul eentie. Hill then forded the 
river, turned the Frcneli left, and Soult 
■withdiew just in time to save being 
cut oil. Bcreslord w.ib dispatched to 
Bordeaux, which, sui rendered. Soult 
letiied slowly eastwaids and fought 
several actions, e.sperially a severe one 
at Tarbes on 20 Maieli. lie icLicated 
loi Toulouse, and Wellington, e-mssiiig 
belonv llial lown, wa.s i lieeked by a 
bridge being swept away. it was 
restored, limvever, and) he eiossed 
the (hironne and attacked Soult on 

10 April. In thei bailie which cnsiu'd, 
that of louloLise, the Allie.s with 

52.000 men oulnumbered the French 
with 40,000, hut Soult was in a .strong 
posilkm to' the. norlbi and east of the 
city, and Boresford’.s men had Lo fnee 
a march ol several miles under heavy 
artillery fire. He .succeeded in taking 
Mont Rave, imd .Soiiilt fell back behind 
the. canal of Lang-iietkie. Soult re- 
tieated .slili further, and Wellington 
entered 'Foulouse, having lost about 

5.000 men to the F'leneh 3,000. On 
13 April the capture of Paris and the 
abdication of N, were atuimineed, and 

011 the iSlhi Welling-ton and Soult 
entered into a convention, and peace 
was formally signed at I’aii.s on 
30 May. 

For tlic operalion.s exf this eampaign 
Wellington was created Marqiii.s of 
Douru' and Duke of Wellington, and 
peerage.s were conferred on Beresfo'ril, 
Graham, and Hill. 

I’hroughiOut thi.s great war the 
administrative ability of Wellington 
shines out with equal brilliance to 
hi.s. soldier-like qualities. Any failures 
wh'icli he had were in connexion with 
his sieges, for which his men were 
scarcely adequate. Transport from 
Britain was a mailer of weeks, and 
lie was by no means well seconded 
by his government. His transport 
and engineering departments were 
very Inpomplete and his material 
insuffidienl. Nor was ammunition 
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always foirthcoiming" in a rcg'ular 
manner. By resource and determina- 
tion he rose superior tc all these dilll- 
cuitics, avid liy his action in Spain 
g-really contributed to the oterthrow 
of the Napoleoaiic power. 

Madame (175S~1802). — 
Whose only title to fame is her friend- 
ship willi the Bonaparte family; was 
the mother of Laure Permon, who mar- 
ried General Junot and wrote the much- 
quoted memoirs which bear her title 
of Duches.se d’Ahrante.s. Mine. Per- 
moii was tlie daughter of Constantine 
Comnentis, of the noble Greek family 
of the Comneni, who reig-ned at Con- 
stantinople and took refuge in Coirsica 
alter the capture of that city by the 
Turks. In her youth at Ajaccio she 
knew both Letizia and Carlo Buona- 
parte, and it was in her house at 
Montpellier that the latter died in 1785. 
N. and his family never forgot her 
kindness to Lheir father, and also to 
themselve.s when forced to flee from 
Corsica. 

In Paris Mme. Permon, by her royal 
descent — a legend, according to some 
— a witty tongue and gilt for intrigue, 
occupied a leading place among’ the 
CoKslcan ('olony settled there. After 
the Jacobin downfall in ryp-i N. wa.s 
a constant visitor at her hou.se. She 
bdricuded Saliceti when in danger of 
his life, after the fait of his friend 
Robespierre, by ooncealing' him lin her 
house. Her hushancl had made money 
in military cootracis to the French, 
cxpeditioin figditing' in the American 
War of Independence, and her son 
Albert followed the same coiursc 
during the Rcvo.lution. According to 
her daughter, N. proposed for Mme. 
Permon ’a hand, though she was forty 
at the time and he only twenty-six, and 
furthicr planned that Albert Permon 
should marry hks sister Pauline, and 
Laure, Louis or Jerome. No other 
evidence of this assertion exists. It 
was Mme. Permon who made the 
famous remark “The pike is eating 
the two other fish” when N. so 
adroitly to.ok the supreme placx: after 
Brumaire. When Mme. Permon died 
her coffin was ornamented with tlic 
arms of the Comnenian family. 

PhHadelplhes, The. — A secret 
society, the purely imaginary inven- 


Lion of Charles Nodier in his inten- 
lional literary niyslillcaLion cntillcd 
Histoii'e ties SocirUi^ dr. rAri)icie, 
(Irsl issued in 18 and ollon re- 
printed since. It i.s writlen in the 
characlcr of a retired officer of N.’s 
army, and give.s a full account of the 
Philadciphes. This .society, he ex- 
plained, cxi.stcd for the purpose of 
rc.storing the Bo.urbons, and had 
lamifications all over France. Ils 
exi.slence was said to be known Lo 
N., who caused its chief, a cerlain 
Col. Oudet, to disappear in a my.steri- 
ou.s manner. The lujok ■v\'';ts ficce[)tcd 
for .some long time as a seriou.s contri- 
bution lo history, but Nodier himself 
laug-hingdy admitted that it had not 
the slightest loundation in truth. The 
Dktioniuiii'e llisforique de la France 
warns its readeis that Nodicr’s 
writing’s “arc not cnlillcd to' ;my 
great confidence.’' 

tPichegru, GharSes (1761-1804.).— 
French genet al. The biiLh-placc of 
Piehegru is vtiriously phiced, but it 
seems mo.st probably to littvc Iteen 
Arbois, in the pmivinee ol h’raiu'he- 
Comto, and the dale tO Feb. lybi. 
IIi.s parents were poor and of the 
farmer cla.ss, hut lu; received a good 
education in the monastery of his 
native town and at tliiC. military school 
of Briennc. At the age of eigditcen lie 
cnlis'tcd as a private in a reg-jment of 
artillery, and within six moiith.s beenme 
a sergeant. In 1789 he held the rank 
of adjutant, and three years afterward.s 
was placed over a baltalion of volun- 
teers and sent to join the army of the 
Rhine. He a.5sislcd .in reconquering 
Alsace and in the reorganization of 
the dishcarlencd troops of the Repub- 
lic. In 1793 Piehegru became cO'm- 
mander-'in-chief of the Army of the 
Rhinc-and-Mos’olle, and in Feb. wa.s 
appointed to the Army of the North. 
Comte Lavaletle, in his memoirs, tells 
us that lie was of “middling size, His 
eyes were line, full of Bre and intelli- 
gence; his air was martial and his de- 
portment calm and dignified.” And 
he further states that Piehegru soon 
g-ained “the esteem of everyone." 

In the following" year PichegrU 
fought three great campaigns, and 
became famous as the conqueror of 
Holland. Much interest attaches to 
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his occupation of this country — nofably 
the incident of the seizure of the Dutch 
ships which were frozen in the Holder, 
and rcg’arding- whichi 'Thiers, in his 
His'iory of the French Revolulion, 
g'ivcs die follovvinn- accouiil : "The 
marvellous itself became already asso- 
ciated with the extraordinary opera- 
tions of the wni'. Part of tlie Dulch 
fleet was at anchor near the Texcl. 
Picheyru, unwilling' to g'ivc it time 
lo get clear of the icc and to sail 
for England, sent some divisions of 
cavalry and scverid batteries of light 
arlillery towards North Holland. The 
Zuider Zee was frozen; our [French] 
squadrons galloped across Llinsc plains 
of icc, and our hiussars and liorse artil- 
lery summoned the ships, imniov.ably 
fixed, as they would have done a fort- 
ress. The Dutch ships surreiKlcrcd lo 
these .strang'c jis.sailanls." Tlie .s))lcn- 
did restraint which) prevented the sack 
of Amsterdam by the French .soldiery 
was also due lo the discipline and tact 
of t’hcir leader. 

Pichegru took pa.rL in a conspiracy 
for Ihe resi oration of the Hourhons, 
but he was sirspectcd, and his resigna- 
tion was acccpled by the Directory in 
1795. He relired Lo BelLcvaiix, near 
his native town, where he remained 
until lie was returned by the depart- 
ment of the Upper Sa6ne to the council 
of the Five Hundred In 1797. He there 
headed the royalists, but some of his 
plans were discovered and he was 
arrested, with other dc[)uties, and sent 
to Cayenne. After eight months he 
succeeded in escaping, and arrived in 
London in 1798. In 1803 he w’cnt to 
Paris with Georges Cadoiidal to take 
part in a royalist rising against N., 
but he was beti-aycd by a friend and 
arrested on 28 Feb. 1804. On 15 April 
he was found strangled in hi.s cell. It 
has been said that he was murdered 
by the orders oif N,, but there is no 
foundation for this statement, and, 
indeed, it is more likely that he took 
his own life. 

Pichegru was the possessor of 
tremendous physical strength, and 
this, with his powers of command, 
gained for him a personal ascendancy 
over hiis men which enabled him to 
preserve a thorough discipline. He 
waa the originator of a new species 
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of war which was afterwards used 
with great effect by the French. Find- 
ing that the troops he had to lead were 
brave but not hardened to war and 
rather easily discouraged by delay, he 
invented a system of .sharp-shoolino-, 
of Hying .artillery, of attacks constantty 
repeated. This was found I0 be 
c.specially effective againsl cavalry, and 
at the same time rai.sed the spirits and 
fed the self-love of his own troops. 

Sir Gilberl^ Blanc, who attended 
Pichcgi-u during a severe illness he 
had whilst in Engl.and, writes : 

“PichegTu had been well educated, 
both classically and mathematically, 
and it was evident fro'iii Ihc conversa- 
tions I had with him that subjects of 
.science were familiar to him. He wa.s 
by nature a humano and moderate 
man, and had muchi more the appear- 
ance and manners of a Swi.ss than 
of n Iri-enehiman. . . . He said that 
during- all his eommanri hi.s army had 
never a tent, that they never were 
•sickly, except llnat part of it which 
was employed in the siege of Sluys, 
that in a space of time from four to 
six hours uii army can build huts to 
shelter themselves, and that his camp 
was like a town composed of huts.” 

PichegTu scern.s to have po.ssc.sscd 
:i ccrlain c'harm of manner wduch 
sometimes blinded the eyes of his 
associates to ihe fact that he wa.s 
above all an cgoi.st who played always 
for his own band. 

Pictures, Napoleon irs. — Is there 
any liistorical or biographical value in 
the Napole.onic canvase.s of Delanx'he, 
Meissonicr, and Orchardson? That is 
a question which people seldom 
trouble lo ask, yet the fact remains 
tliiat their conception of the Emperor 
ha.s been largely moulded by these and 
analog-ous work.s. The u.sual idea of 
N., his character, his appearance, his 
mighty doings, has been very 
materially affected, year after year, by 
pa'inliag.s representing scenes in his 
astounding career. 

The student of genre pictures in 
which N. figures is confronted by 
rather an embarrassment of riches, 
legion being verily the n.affle of paint- 
ings of thi.s sort. The production of 
them, began while the Emperor wa-s yet 
alive and active, for he was not greatly 
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jndined to be modest about his doings, 
and sought ratlier, like his great pre- 
decessor, Louis XIV., to have them 
bla/;oncd far and near, Louis caused 
his palace of \’^ersaillcs to lx; decorated 
with huge paintings, delineating^ his 
own achievements; and N., likewise, 
had not been long in power ere he 
.started g'iving' analog'ous commissions, 
the two aitists chiefly favoured by him 
in this way being- David and Gros. No 
doubt the works of tliese men served 
to make the Emperor popular among 
his people, while, be that as it may, 
there is g-ood reason to believe that 
during- the opening years of the Empire 
the g-eneral public of France loved no 
pictures so well as tho,se depicting 
Bonaparte’s martial triumphs. Foi 
the newspapers of thus time glow with 
praise of counLles.s works of this .sort, 
and their preponderance in the Salon 
catalogue.? of the day is extraordinary ; 
while we find that in t8io there wa.s 
published a portfolio entitled NcipoUon 
a la grande urmcc, this containing' no 
fewer than a hundred and torty-six 
mililriry print.?, mo.st of them Irom the 
hand of the distinguished eng-raver, 
Jean Duplessis-Bertaux (17^17-1815). 

TJie waning of Bonaparte’s power, 
his sub.sequcnl abdication, and his 
ultimate defeat and banlslimcnt did not 
tend, unlc.ss lor a little while, to 
attenuate the otilpul of Napoleonic 
pictures. And the portfolio mentioned 
above was .shortly followed by another 
and more arnbitious one, Victoires do 
NapoMon en Alluniagne, which con- 
tained upward.? of eig'ht hundred- 
prints, nearly till of, them engraved by 
Pierre Nolasque Bergeret (1782-1863). 
A num'her of lhe.se prints were after- 
ward,? reproduced in has relief on the 
Colooiiie Venddme, and meanwhile the 
painter, Horace Vernet (1789-1863), 
was turning' his attention to history, 
the result being a great harvest of 
Napoleonic pictures, notably Les 
Adieiix de Fontainebleau, Napoleon 
signant son Abdication, and Napoleon 
<a Chaflefoi. Some of this artist’s 
work, as M. Louis Hourtieg ob.serve.s 
aptly in his invaluable Art in France, 
is “like the spirited tale of a trooper" ; 
yet Vernet’.? are by no means the best 
pictures of Bonaparte painted about 
this time, and the palm should be 


awarded to Dominique Ingres (1781- 
1867I and Eugdne Dchiciuix (1798- 
1863). Ingres as a young mnn elicited 
the personal inlerest ot the Enqjeror, 
and later on he oxpresscil his sense 
of gratitude by a g'loal canvas, 
L’Apothcose de NnpoUion N' ; while 
Delacroix, chiefly preoccupied with the 
remote pa.sl and devoted to figuring 
scenes from the Crii.sadc.s, executed a 
magnificenl Bataillc dr Taillehoiirg for 
Versailles on the occasion of lluit 
palace being’ Iransformed into a .sort of 
military mu.scuni. 

IngTC.s and Delacroix were btjlh re- 
garded by the younger arli.sts around 
them in Paris a.s leaders in what i.s 
usually styled “the romantic move- 
ment.” These younger men were mi 
the alert for novelties of all kinds, and 
the art of lithography, invented oaily 
a little while before this by a German, 
Alois Senefelder, according-ly won a 
.speedy welcome now in France, nor 
did workers in this new medium tail 
to swell the great catalogue of Napoi- 
leonic pictures. A host of lilhograplrs 
were done by Nicolas Tou.s.sainl Char- 
let (1792-1S.15), yet .superior to his 
prints, perhaps, are those of his great 
contemporary, Raifet (r8o.]-6o). He had 
a keen eye for the more amusing side 
of warfare, yet he was any I lung but 
oblivious to the gruesome side of a 
campaign, as is evinced by those ex- 
cellent prints illustrating scenes from 
N.’s ill-starred attempt to march into 
Russia. Ixjoking at some of these 
things by Raffct, we seem to feel the 
hitler C3old of the .steppes and lo feel 
the fiei'ce blizzard driving in our faces 
as it drove in tliocse of Bonaparte’.? 
soldiers. 

It is highly probable that both 
Chariot and Raffel, looking" back on 
their early days, could remember .see- 
ing N. reviewing his troops. And 
while it is unlikely that that brave 
sight was ever vouchsafed lo the eyes 
of Paul Delarocl-te (1797-1856), he too 
must almost certainly have had dim 
recollections of seeing the Emperor in 
tXM'son driving' through the .streets of 
Paris ; while it is likely again that tlie 
artist knew old men who had fought 
in the Napoleonic campaigns. Ije mat 
as It may, Delaroche early begmi_ to 
devote himself exclusively to Iilstorical 
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painting', a field in whicli he .soon task ! Whatever the amount of truth 

gained popularity ; and this fame of his in this anecdote, theic can be nO' ques- 

exists to the present day, in some tion as to the absolute ucracity of the 

measure at least, theie being few artist’s I'cndering of unifouns, 

Napoleonic pictuie.s niore widely accoutrcmcnt.s, and .so forth, for he 
known than tw'o fjom hi.s brush, the made a dose and lifelong study of .such 
■one showing Bonapaite leading his details; and it i.s likely that a moie 
troop.s across Ihc snowbound Alp.s, the leeent, and in some ways more gifted 
other representuig the Kniperor biood- painter, Jidouard Detaillc, has also 
jng' in sullen fashion in hi.s sanctum at taken much tiouble to make him.self 
the palace of h’onlainebleau. It cannot an expert in ihi.s p.iriicular realm, 
be gainsaid, however, that these Dctaiile has painted a number of 
canvases appeal less to the genuine striking- Napoilconic pieture.s, and we 
lovers of painting than to the crowd; may well mention a large eaiuas in 
while it was from their hand.s, cer- th'C Hole! dc Ville at I'aris, its subject 
tainly, that the painter chiefly gathered the return of the (iraiulc Ayinile to 
the laurels showered on him in his own Paris in i8ob, together with one 
•day, the masses liking the fkivoiir of depicting the young llonaparLe in 
hcntimentality prone to pervade his art. IDgypt. 

The people ahso appreciated what is Bidding adieu to Fiance and her 
rdway.s a popular element, the precisr- artists, we may pause to note tliat 
and conscientious style of w'orkman- Napoleonic pictures arc .specially 
ship, and no doubt it wa.s this .same popular in Americn, and a monumental 
characteri.stic in the paint ing-.s of a hiog-raphy of the Empei'Oir by an 
later arti.st, Jean I.x:uis Ernest Meis- American schiolar, William Milligan 
Sonier (1815-91), which enabled him to Sloane (published New York, 1896), 
become, for a space, a very idol among contain.^ a harvest of work.s of this 
the Parisian.s, who poured a small for- sort, contributed by different men, 
tune into his pockets. .Aidmiring his Then, turning to Jingland, the first 
skill always, hi.s compatriots admired it name which occurs to us is that of 
especially w'hen he employed it to Turner; for, thoiig-h it i.s by his land- 
figure events in the career of N., and scapes that this great ma.ster is chiefly 
again and again the painter essayed famou.s', he made oeea.sional excursions 
this line of action, A great number of into getire, and one of bis pictures of 
his cfinvase,'? of this .sort have been Ihi.s kind has for topic the imperial exile 
etclxed competently, and even beauti- at St. Helena. It i.s just possible that 
fully, the result being that they are Turner .saw N. when the latter was 
widely known in countrie.S other than brought to England after Waterloo, 
France ; and their popularity notwith- while one early-Vietorian painter who 
standing, they po.s.ses.s a great deal of certainly witnc-s.scd the captive on this 
genuine artistic merit, this' being- true occa.sioii i.s Sir Charles Lock Eastlake 
in particular of one wherein the (1793-1865), who subsequently frans- 
Einperor is delineated riding O'ver ferred his impre.ssion of the .sight to 
snowy ground on his famous while canvas. A more familiar rendering 
charger, a body of soldiens following, of N. on board the Bellerophon is that 
This painting, like .some of Raffet’.s of the Scobsman, Sir William Quiller 
lithographs cited before, make.s us Orchardson (1832-1910), who painted 
verily feci the cold which the artist has several other 'Napoleonic canvases, 
tried to reproduce; and there is a notably one figuring the Emperor 
.story to the effect that Metssonier, engaged in a mild altercation with Las 
eager for a complete and convincing Cases ; and, if these paintings are 
realism in thig relation, went to the somewhat cold and unin, spired, some- 
top of his house one snowy day, re- what lacking in verve, they are mostly 
mained there till he -wa.s almost froxen r^edeemed by skilful draughtsman.ship 
to death, and then hurried to his .studio and good colour. This bust can 
to introduce his own blue, numbed face scarcely be said for a picture by |ame.s 
into his picture, a_ looking-glass being. vSant, St. Behna; The Last Pha.<!e; 
of course, requisitioned for this curious yet there is something curiously 
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impressive about the pallid face 
shown here, something curiously 
poignant about the eyes, which seem 
to follow ua hither and thither. Now.' 
in the po.sse.ssion of the Glasgow 
Municipal Gallery, Sant’s work was 
for .some time the property of the Earl 
of Rosebery, in whose well-known con- 
tribution to Napoleonic history it 
appears as an illustration ; anej it is 
accordingly almo.st as widely known 
as any analogou.s picture ; it has 
served, as surely as the studies of 
Delaroche, Mcissonier, and Orchard- 
son, to give the great public a certain 
definite, if inaccurate, conception, of 
the visage of the Emperor. He has 
outlived himself completely, .so to 
speak — ^outlived himself, perhaps, more 
fompletely than any other hero of the 
jrast — and painters are largely re- 
.sponsible for thi.s. 

Piedmont. — A district of northern 
Italy, comprising the upper valley of 
the Po. Its boundaries are, on the 
north Switzerland, on the south 
Liguria, on the ea.st Lombardy, and 
on the we, St France. At the time of 
the French Revolution, the kingdom 
of Sardinia, Including Piedmont and 
Savoy, took the part of the Royalists, 
with disa.strou,s re.sult.s, In spite of 
the gallant resi.stance of Piedmont, the 
.Sardinians were everywhere defeated, 
and tlieir king, Victor, was forced to 
•sign an anni.stdee at Cherascoi 
He was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel IV., wIto weakly entered 
intoi a confederation! with France, for- 
feiting his people’s independence by 
the cession of Turin. This was a fatal 
.step; the Sardinian monarch, seeing 
that he could not hope to retain this 
irortion of his dominions, resigned the 
thronci of Piedmont (6 Dec, 1797) and 
withdrew, leaving the French in 
possession. Later, during" N.’s 
Egyptian campiiign, Charles Em- 
manuel attempted the recovery of his 
Piedmontese territory, but in vain. 
The success of N.’s arms al Marengo 
.sufficed to crush the king, who retired 
to Naples, look holy orders, and died 
in 1819. 

Meanwhile the First Consul, who 
desired to incorporate Piedmont with 
France because of )t,s .strategical im- 
portance as an avenue to Italy, was 


deterred in his project by the opposi- 
tion of Paul I., Tsar of Ru.ssla, who 
stoutly championed the King of Sar- 
dinia. Hoiwc'ver, on 24 March iSot 
Paul was assassinated, and the way 
was clear for annexation. After the 
battle of Copenhagen, while negotia- 
tions for pieace were being carried on 
in London, N. informed various 
foreign courts that ho purposed a pro- 
visional organization of Piedmont, hut 
his vvords to General Jourdan, com- 
manding the army of occupatioiij, 
were; “This organization i.s merely a 
fiisl step towards annexation.” To 
the agents of Charles Emmanuel lie 
.said that while their jsorts were open 
to England, he mu.st refuse to treat 
with their king. He had, however, 
already determined not to give up 
Piedmont; and when on n Oct. 1802 
a treaty wa.s arrang-ed l^etwecn France 
and Russia, it merely contained a 
clause by which the monarchs of lhe,se 
countries agreed “to concern them- 
selve.s in friendly concert with the in- 
terests of His Afajesty tlie King" of 
Sardinia, and to treat them withi all 
the consideration compatible "with the 
actual state of tlilng.s.” N.’s reasons 
for annexing Piedmont are obvious. 
It was his policy in Italy, as elsewhere, 
to break up conquered territory into 
small states, entirely dependent on 
France, and entirely lacking in 
colierence and mutual support, In 
Piedmont alsoi N. held a position of 
considcriiblc strategical importance, 
such as would be of value in the Euro- 
pean struggle which he already fore- 
saw. A'loreover, the Piedmontese were 
a' race of hardy physique antll military 
tendencies, and would be likely to 
prove goorl conscripts. 

On 21 April iSoi Bonaparte issued 
a provisional decree making Piedmont 
a French province under military ootv 
trol. On 2t Sept, of the following 
year this was replaced by civil 
administration, and from that time 
until 1814 it was governed as h French 
province, under French laws, with 
French as the official longue. In 1805, 
loo, the fiscal system of the Empire 
wa.s given to Piedmont, Feudal dues 
were done away with, and for . the loss 
of Ihc-se many O'f the nobility were 
compensated by official appointments. 
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Piedmoint was divided into six depart- 
ments, under a f^overnor, General 
Menou, whose term of oftice lasted 
from 1803 In 1808, duiing' which lime 
he acoornplished various bcnehccnt 
public works, wliile N. himself, who 
paid a visit to I he province in 1805, 
made further suyf^csiions for the 
betterment of its condition. In 1S08 
Menou was .succeeded by a ‘‘ Governor- 
General of the departments beyond the 
Alps,” Prince Camille Porghese, who 
had married N.'.s. sister Pauline. His 
di.striot cnmpri.scd Piedmont and 
fag-ur'ia, while Parma, Idaccn^a, and 
Guastalla Ivad already been inchided 
under iJie government of Piedmont. 
'I'he appointment of Prince Borg-hese 
was desig-ned to oompen.sntc the Pied- 
montese lor the social advantag'cs they 
had lost with the. Sardinian court. He 
wa.s', in fact, a more lig-ure-head, withr 
out laleni or ability, unci having' little 
need for either, since hi.s duties con- 
sisted of Iwlding- levees and g'iving 
hanquel.s, and the yielding of implicit 
oIxidiencG to the commands of the 
Emperor. 

NolwilhslmHling that the taxes were 
heavy and the conscription severely 
enforced, Frem'h rule was accepted by 
the Picdinoate.sc with equanimity. 
They wore, a.s has been .said, a military 
race, who viewed compulsory service 
with anythin, w but disfavour. The 
noble families wcn-c monarchical in 
their ttMrdencics, Tml if many of their 
members remained loyal to the Hou.se 
of Savoy, other.s were content to 
accept the .sovercig'oty of the Emperor 
Napoleon and to enter the Senate of 
the Empire or the legislative body, 
while two even found their w'ay into 
the Council of State. The 'imposition 
of the French tongue, which among' 
the well-to-do had long* been in vogue, 
was somewhat of a burden to the 
rustic population. On the other hand, 
the restoration of peace after the 
turbulent period of the Austro-Russian 
anal French invasions enabled them to 
return to their ag'ricultural and com- 
mercial avocations, and S'Omeihing' like 
prosperity reigned once more. On the 
whole, N.’s administration in Pied- 
mont was conspicuously successful. 
By a provi.sion of the Final Act (g June 
1815) at the Congress of Vienna, Pied- 


mont was restored to the House of 
Savoy, in the person of Victor 
Emmanuel, y<.)ung'cr brother of Charles 
Emmanuel 1 \'. 

Pierron. — The butler at Longwood. 
He remained with the Emperor 
throughout his captivity on the island, 
to which he returned in iS^jo for the 
exhumation. 

PiomSnmo A prindipality in Italy, 

previously ruled by the Appiani family ; 
was in 1589 acquired by the Spaniards. 
It wa.s ceded to Erance in 1801 and 
given) by N. to hi.s sister Elisa 
Bacciorhi who held it from 1805 

to 1815, when it was re.stoi'cd to t!\e 
Buoncompagni Ludovici family, sub- 
ject to 'ru.scany. In i860 it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy. Pionibino 
lies at the .southern extremity of the 
peninsula of the Monte Massoncella 
and is the jiort of embarkation for 
Elba, the nearest point of which i.s 
about .six mile.s to the .soulh-we.sl, 

Pjtt, William (1759 - 1806 ).— 
British state.sman; was born at Hayes 
on 28 May 1759 and educated at Cam- 
bridge. In Jan. 1781 he entered 
Parliament for Appleby, and in July 
of tlic following year, at the age of 
twenty-three, he took oflicc in the Shel- 
burne mini.stry -as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Hi.s reputation .steadily 
increased, so that when Lord Shel- 
burne resigned the King pres.sed Pitt 
to accept the leadership. Pitt, how- 
ever, refu.scd, nor would he accept 
oHice under the Fox-North Coalition 
which followed. But when the 
ministi-y was di.smissed after the pa.ss- 
ing" of thei India Bill he became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury (Dee. 17B3). In the 
House of Comman.s the task which 
faced the young statesman called for 
almost superhuman poivvers. He had 
bfut one supporter of an.y ability — ' 
Dundas — while on the opposite side 
was a larg'c majority headed by Burke, 
North, Fox, and Sheridan. Tlie un- 
equal contest lasted for three months, 
but in the end Pitt won. An election 
in March placed him at the head of an 
administration which lasted for .seven- 
teen years. 

Tlie first part of this administration 
{T784-g2) was beypnd reproach; his 
domestic policy was admirable, turd 
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Britain’s prestige among the nations of 
Europe was much inci eased. But the 
same could not be said of the second 
perfod of his administration. Throug'h- 
out the Ficnclii Revolution Pitt main- 
tained a policy of non-intervention and 
strove hard for peace ; but overwhelm- 
ing public opinion forced him into a 
w.rr with France, for which he was 
afterwards blamed both by French and 
British, He showed himself singularly 
unfitted to cope witlii the situations 
arising out of the war, showed him- 
self even unappreciative of the great 
issue.s which were at slake. No single 
brilliant stroke of military policy dis- 
tinguished this period; the army was 
a disgrace to Britain ; and Pitt did his 
best to reduce the navy toi the same 
state of inefficiency by appointing* his 
brother Fir.st Lord of the Admiralty, 
a position for which he had no qualifi- 
cations whatever. Meanwhile by ti 
curious anomaly Pitt retained his 
authority in the flouse of Commons, 
and it was only on the rock of 
Catholic emancipation that hisministiy 
finally came to grief. Addington, a 
man of small talents in comparison 
with Pitt, now formed a ministiy last- 
ing from i8oi to 1804, in which Pitt 
.scorned to take office. For a time the 
treaty of Amiens gave toi the country' a 
feeling of .security, which was speedily 
di.ssipatcd by the re.stivc attitude of the 
First Consul. At length war was. de- 
clared, invasion threatened, and the 
tottering mini.stry orverlhrown. 

Pitt’s second administrati(m was 
handicapped by the King’s prejudice 
against Fox’.s admission to the 
Cabinet, Later he was deprived of 
other .supporters. The strain began 
to tell on his health. In 1805 ca-me 
news of the disaister at Ulm, to be 
ioUowed and partially discounted by 
the glorious victory of Trafalgar. But 
Austerlitz struck down the great 
minister ai! with a crushing blow ; he 
sank gradually, and died at Putney on 
53 Jan. 1806. 

Pius V 89 . (Luigi Bamaba Chfam- 
monti) ( 1740 - 1823 ).— -Became Pope 
in March 1800. At the time of 
his election the Papal States enjoyed 
comparative peace, as tlie French 
troop.s liad been withdrawn. Aware of 
N.’s wish to re-establish Roman 
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Catholicism in France, Pius and his 
cardinals clicw up the famous Con- 
cordat, but its eriicncy was cionsidci- 
ably impaired by the .addition I0 it of 
certain Articlt's orf^aniqties by the 
Fie-nch Government. N. pi availed 
upon His Holiness, hy means of 
promises of future co.ncc’ssious (o come 
to Paris in 1804 and oon.sccratc hi.s 
coronation, and Josephine confessing 
to him that she was not ecclesiastically 
married to N., Pius insisted on their 
remaniage. N.’.s ficabnenl of the 
Pope during this visit was a cuiious 
mixture of reverence and familiarity. 
He seems to have hiad an almost supei- 
stitious faith in the consecration 
ceremony, yet subjected h'im. who per- 
formed it to many indignitie.s. Pius 
icmained in Paris for four months, re- 
turning to Rome withiglowingaccount.s 
of the Emperor’s intention .s, which, 
however, were never con.summaled. 
Indeed, in 1808 N. invaded the Holy 
Sec and annexed the Papal .States to 
the Itfcnrh Empire. Ntilurally a rup- 
ture of diplomatic lelation.s between 
the Emperor and Pius was the result, 
and a papal bull wa.s is.sued excom- 
municating the invacler.s. The Pope 
was requested' to repeal thi.s bull, and 
on bis declining to do so was .seized 
and imprisoned at Grenoble aiid later 
at Savona. During this limo he seem.s 
to have been liars,hly treiited by his 
captors, but in 1812 N. caused’ the old 
and ailing man to be brought to Fon- 
tainebleau, where he lived reg'ally until 
the Emperor’s return from Mo.scow. 
Pius was then forced, against his ewt- 
scicnco, to as.sent to another Con- 
cordat, which promise, however, he 
soon retracted. N.’s fall in 1834 per- 
mitted him to r-eturu to Rome, and the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) restored his 
papal dominio'ns, at the same time re- 
pealing the Fi'cnch legislation wMchi 
had been introduced Into them, Hi.s 
remaining* years were spent at Rome, 
and it is recorded that in spite of the 
unkind treatment meted out to him. by 
N. he always extended the utmost 
generosity to the family of die fallen 
Empftror. 

Regarding N.’s- relationsi with 
Piu.s VIL, one mmst bear in imnd that 
N. never realized the Pope to be a 
mere puppet in the hands of his 
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cardinals : he believed him to be abhO- 
lule monarch in his kingdom, as N. 
was in France; and consequently he 
could not understand how the Pope’s 
personal promises were so often 
repudiated from Rome. He was con- 
vinced that he pos.ses.scd an inllucnce 
over the Pope, and he did not know 
that in reality the cardinals (the agent.s 
of the aristocrats) were omnipotent in 
the Church of Rome, and they had 
planned his downfall and the downfall 
of revolutionary France. 

Pileiswite (PoiscliwBt*), Ainmis- 
tice ©f".— One of the most disastrous 
steps in N.’s nhliUry career was taken 
when he sipned the armistice of Plcis- 
witz, on June 1813, during the War 
of Liberation. It is true that hi.s army 
was in a .sad condition, yet the po.silion 
of the Allies was, if anything, still 
worse, and had N. boldly continue.d 
hostilities he might even then have 
righted himself. Ih-e armistice was 
largely organized by Mettcrnich, who 
desired to maintain Au.stria’s posilioo 
as "armed mediator" till she bad time 
to complete her armaments. The 
armistice was signed' by three com- 
mi.ssiO'ncrs, Shuvaloff, Kleist, and 
CaulaincoLirt, representing Rus.sia, 
Prussia, and France, 

PotaneJ. — One of the smaller coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, which ranked 
as a .separate kingdom until the end of 
the eighteenth centm-y, but from that 
lime till the settlement in lyig after 
the Great War was divided between 
its powerful ncighbour.s, Russia, Au.s- 
tria, and Germany, the first of which 
bounds it on the north, the second on 
the .south, and Germany on the west. 
Its population consists mainly of Poles, 
who are of Slavonic origin, Lithu- 
anians, Germans, and Jew.s. 

In 1772, during the re'ign of vStani.s- 
latts li., a partition was deemed ex- 
pedient by the European military 
powers, and Poland lost about a 
fourth, of her territory and' a fifth of 
her population, for which she received 
a better constitution from her parti- 
tioners. Fired with the success of the 
French Assembly, and desirous to re- 
generate their own country, the P'oles 
nose in revolutiem in 1791, and suc- 
ceeded in founding a constitutional 
monarchy in place of an aristocratic 


governmenl. But under pressure from 
Russia and Prussia the second treaty 
of partition was sigmed in Sept. 1793, 
and Poland was left with a third of 
her original domains and a population 
of three and a half millions. 

Poland at this time held the atten- 
tion of the eastern European powers, 
who were thereby to a certain extent 
prevenlcd from realizing the trend of 
affairs in the west; while the western 
powers were too fully occupied in their 
coalition ag'ainst N. to be able to resist 
the pailition ol that unfortunate 
oonnlry. 

In 1794 lire Poles rose ag-ainst their 
invaders and rapidly drove the Prus- 
sians- out of Poland ; hiiL they were 
eventually defeated by the Rus.sians, 
who occupied Warsaw. The third and 
last defiance of right and international 
law took place in 1795, when, Poland 
was divided between Au.stria, Prussia, 
and Russia. Following upon this 
partition, great numbers of the Poles 
left their country and joined N., fight- 
ing his battles all over Europe — the 
name of the Polish lancers being 
feared hy the troops of all hi.s adver- 
saries. From this time many of the 
Poli.sh patriots looked to N. as a 
possiljie deliverer and re.storer of their 
national right.s. 

Poland now became the political 
cat’.s paw of N-, who used her for his 
own ends in an unprincipled manner; 
and though no doubt he may have 
faced the. possibility of a redeemed 
Poland, the suggestion alone served 
hi.s purpose a.s a weapon against 
Ru.ssia, and bo went no further. In 
1806 ho announced that France had 
never acknowledged the partition, and 
later he catered Posen as the "liberator 
of PO'land ’’ amidst great enthu.siaam. 
Warsaw wa.s his headquarters for some 
time, and while' there he joined in the 
social life of the city. Meanwhile the 
people of Poland were divided — ^one 
party holding th«mselve.s aloof, a 
second throwing themselves on N.'.si 
promises and goodwill, and a third 
preferring to rely on the Tsar for 
emancipation. 

After the peace of Tilsit in 1807 the 
lands of Warsaw, thfc province of 
Posen, and certain other tracts of land 
were made into the grand-clucliy o'f 
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Warsaw and given loi Lhe King' ■of 
Saxony as a sepiuate sovereignty. The 
treaty of Schdnhrunn in i8oq materially' 
enlatged this grand-duchy. Several of 
N.’s marshals and g'enerals were given 
lands in Poland — many of them O'! 
g'reat' extent. 

In i8io the Tsar attcmptcdi toi win 
the Poles to his side, hut his induce- 
ments were not sufficient to tempt N.’s 
followers to desert him. The following 
year a ruptute took place between 
Russia and N. over Poland, and this 
was proibably one of the causes of the 
war of i8i3. Alexander II. of Russia 
desired N. to make a formal promise 
that Poland would never be restored as 
a country and its name never officially 
used'. In reply N. forwarded to Russia 
a counter-promise “never to give help 
or assistance to any power or to any 
internal rising' whatsoever looking to a 
re.storation of Poland,” to which 
Alexander’s answer was a document 
containing the identical words “that 
thei king'dom of Poland shall never bo 
resioretl. ” 

Hampered by hi.s dynaslio alliance, 
N. could no longer appeal to Polisli 
sentiment; and in reply to a deputa- 
tion of Poles who waited upon him 
requesting the restoration of Poland, 
he had to say that he had promised 
the Emperor of Austria the integrity 
of his domains in Poland. This some- 
what cooled the Poli.sh aido'ur, and 
N.’s later appeal for a national' rising 
met with but a feeble response, 
although about 60,000 Poles fought for 
N. in his first campaign with Russia. 

After N.’s retreat from Moscow in 
i8i 2( the grand-duchy of Warsaw was 
noi more, and in Feb. 1813 the Rus- 
sians 'invaded it, occupying Warsaw 
and thus taking possessiem of the 
country. Many of the Polish soldiers, 
however, continued to follow N.’s 
fortunes in 1813 and 18:4. 

At the Congress of Vienna the dis- 
position of Poland formed one of the 
burning jx>'ints of controversy. Finally 
Danzig, Thorn, and the province of 
Posen were ceded to Pru.ssia, Austria 
acquired Galicia, and Russia the re- 
mainder of Poland. The Tsar fulfilled 
his promise of reigning as a con- 
stitutional king, and granted a con- 
stitution to Poland similar to that 


established in France by Louis XVlII.'s 
Charter, with the proviso that all 
officials should be Poles and that 
Polish should be the official language. 
This charter uas, howevei, set aside 
by Nicholas I. in 1823. 

Polotsk, Battle effRusslae Cam- 
paign^.— During the retreat trom Mos- 
cow a Franco-Bavaiian Army under 
St. Cyr occupied an entrenched camp 
at Polotsk, which was attacked by 
Wittgenstein in command of 30,000 
Rus.sians on 18 Oct. 1812. St. Cyr 
held his position until nig'ht put an 
end to the fighting and the Russians 
withdrew from the entrenchments. But 
on the following morning the Russians 
were as.sisted by reinforcements under 
Steingell, who attacked from the 
opposite direction, and St. Cyr was 
eventually forced to retreat, though 
he saved almost the whole of his 
artillery. 

Poniatowski, dosefth Anthony 
(1763 - 1813 ).— Polish prince and 
French manshal ; was born at War- 
saw, and, embracing the military 
profession, first saw active service 
in the Austrian campaign against 
the Turks in rySS. He returned to 
Poland, became commander-in-chief 
of the army after the constitution 
wa.s proclaimed, and fought bravely 
in many of the battles against 
Russia. When the King of Poland 
assented to the confederation of 
Targowica, PoniaLoiwski resigned his 
position and emigrated, but returned 
to fight for his country in the Kos- 
cuiszko rebellion. In i8o6 he headed 
the party in Poland' which hoped for 
their country’s redemption by N. ; and 
when the grand-duchy of Warsaw was 
created in 1807 he was appointed 
minister of war and commander-in- 
chief. In 1809 the Austrians invaded 
the grand-duchy, but Poniatowski 
eventually forced them to evacuate 
Warsaw, and in hi.s turn invaded 
Galicia. He brought to N.’s aid 
for the invasion of Ru.ssia a corps 
of 36,000 Poles, and shared with the 
Emperor the horrors of that disastrous 
campaign, distinguishing himself at 
Smolensk and Borodino. He adhered 
to his allegiance to N., and 'with fresh 
troops, amounting to 13,000 men, iw 
rejoined the Emperor al Lfitzen. Brave 
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trv a dq;^iec', PonialoAv\skl’s death was volumes) Souveub's cl Anecdotes de 

that ot a hero. Throug'h the three I^Jle d'Elbe (1897) and Menioire atix 

days’ fig'hting' at Lcipsic he led his Puissances Allies (5809). hlis work 

men in the midst of danger, recciv- is worthy of attention in that it is 

ing' for his services a marshal’s baton an honest record of N. as he appeared 

and thnt gficatest of all honours — the to a contemporary at that period of 

covering- of a letieal. Doggedly and his career; it i.s unbiased, free from 

fiercely his men fought while their cxag-geration, and reliable — a study by 

cxrmrades crossed the Elstcr in com- one who admired yet did nrrL wholly 

paralive safety. 'I'hen came the pre- approve. 'I'hc rel.alions beLween the 

mature destruction of the bridge, two men were oUen strained almost 

spelling" for Poniatow.ski and his men to breaking' point, and several times 

‘'lurrenclcr or death. Already coveted Pon.s offered to resign hi.s post, but 

with wounds, hut contesting every N. would never allow him to do so. 

inchi of the way, he and his com- The limperor was intolerant of Pons’ 

pankms were forced gradually, step sturdy indci>endcnce, an independence 

by step, back towards the river. which involved the refusal of many of 

Dcatli with honour was his choice; bis demands and seriously annoyed 

into the tvalcrs of tl'e Elstcr be him. t’ons gives us a clue to N.’s 

plungtxl on horseback, hut to gain ;tllitutle whilst an exile in Elba. He 

the opim.sito bank proved impos.siblc say.s : ‘‘The hanperor was tortured 

to the exhausted man and beast, with the idea that he was being be- 

His rcninins were recovered sonic littlcd. He leaned even more upon 

days after, and now lie in Cracow hi.s imjierial gTandeur than upon his 

cnthedral. military g'ory. Perhaps he was right. 

Powa de AMcis*6 ( 1772 - Ili.s militmy glory wti.s an immortal 

1858 ).— Administrator of the Rio and accompli.shed fact. . . . It W'a,s not 

mines during N.’s exile in Elba. The the same with his imperial grandeur, 

son of tradespeople, Pons was born However immcn.se that may have l>een, 

at Cette in 1772, and carjy in life fate had broken it, and he alone, the 
entered the merchant service. Later man, the great man, remained .superior 
he joined the navy, and tit the time to events. It wa.s’, above all, the man 
of the Revolution had exchang'cd into whom one respected in the Emperor.” 
the army, taking- part in the siege of Pons’ home w'as taken over by N. 
Toulon (i'/Q3) as a captain of artillery, (without payment), to be his residence 
It was at 'roulon that Pons first met at Rio, and although the administrator 
N., and little would either of the and his family were permitted to live 
men dream of the circumstances which there when N. was elsowlrere, yet on 
were to bring them together in later the latter’s arrival at Rio Pon.s had 
years. In 1S09 Poms wa.s appoinled to remove into a small house, which 
administrator of the famous iron was quite unsuited to his require- 
mines in Elba, and wa.s one of the ments. In spite of the many disagree- 
deputation who received N. on his menl.s rvhichi look place between them, 
arrival there (3 May 18x4). He was it was I0 Pons alone that the Em- 
a republican, and from this standpoint peror confided his plans for his re- 
he never swerved ; but, at the same turn to Paris — because, as N. him-self 
time, bis admiration for the Emperor staled to Montholon at St. Helena, 
as a man was very great, and he “his co-operation was indispensable 
clearly recognized N.’s genius. Pons for the preparation of the vessels of 
was commissioned by the Emperor to transport which were necessary ” ; and 
write Hie stoi7 of his Elban phase, he was one of the little band which 
and with this in view he made a most followed Bonaparte’s carriage down 
careful study of N., having unique from the Muhni palace to the em- 
opporlunities for so doing. It W'as barkation quay. Pons received the 
not, however, until the end of the appointment of oouncillor of state 
nineteenth centmy, forty years after under the Second Republic. He died 
his death, that his botes were pub- in the year 1838 at the age of eighty- 
lished hy L, G. PdKssier in two six. 
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PoMtivy,— A town rebuilt by N. in tmits of Najwleon, and hardly two are 
1804 in the department of the Moibi- alike, yel it is just in this divej-sity that 
han. It was the scat of the Vendean their unique interest lies. The Em- 

and Chouan wars; and in order to peror’s skull, according- to expert pliron- 

watch the royalist parties N. caused ologists, was marked by a greater nuin- 
barracks and other buildings to be her of significant protuberances than, 
erected there. The old part of the that of any other man on record, 

town still clings to the name Pontivy, Nearly every known gift or taste, they 

while the portion constructed by order declare, "was indicated by the shape of 
of the Emperor i.s now known as his head, and to thi.s fact is traceable 
Napoldonville. the extraordinary difference between 

Porteous, William.— Superin- his likenesses. One man perceived 

tendent of the Honourable East chiefly one particular aspect, another 

India Company's gardens at St. was impressed by the indication o.f 
Helena. He kept a boarding'-house some wholly different faculty; and 

in Jamestown, at nhtcb N. spent his N.’s poiti-aiture, in consequence, 

first night on the island. throw.s light on the whole of hLs 

Portraits of RJapoSeoti.- It was character, and forms as valuable an 
naturjil and inevitable that a man of illumination thereof as any writing's on 
N.’s temperament should have his por- the subject. 

trait painted often, but as regards tlic Only a few of the Emperor’s por- 
artisls whom he employed he had by traits are dated, and thus it is difficult 
no means the good foitune of some to arrange them in absolutely chrono- 
previous French sovereigns. No past logical order; hut probably the earliest 
master like Clouet was forthcoming, is one at Ver.sailles by an otbcrwi.se 
as in the day.s of Henri II,, no De la forgotten arti.st named Phillipstoaux, 
Tour or Largilli^re as in the time of and .singularly winning- is the face. de- 
Louis XV., and indeed the Napoleonic picted here. We come after this to a 
period docs not hold a high place in portrait by Alexandre Fragonard {1780- 
tlie annals of French painting. The 1850), a son of the great Fragonard, 
superb impetus whicli lollowcd which can be approximately dated, be- 
Watteau flickered to its close when cause a contemporaneous engraving 
the Revolution forced the Watteau- thereof ha.s the title, “Bonaparte: 
esque Fragonard to fly from Paris. Gtlneral en chef de J’Arnffie <!’ Italic ; 
and retire to his native village of while again, it i.s likely that a painting 
Grasse in Provence; and thenceforth, by an llalian artisi called Rusca was 
till the advent of the Romantic group, done at the same time as Fragonard’s, 
.some ten years after Waterloo, the for a distinct similarity exists between 
bulk of French artists practised a cold, the two. We come next to Iwo por- 
unimpassioned, and too often pompous traits in which N. is entitled “Premier 
manner— a manner recalling that Consul,’’ and which may therefore be 
which held .sway in tlie day.s of assigned to about, or soon after, the 
Rigaud, Le Brnn, and De la Fosse, year 1799, these two being- a small 
But if, accordingly, N. had not the colour engraving by a Frenchman, 
chance of engaging portrait-paint er.s Charles Levachez, and a full-length by 
of the highest order, at least he com- Jean Bapti.ste Isabey (1767-X859), a 
missioned the best available talent; Parisian painter destined later on to 
and, in truth, with the exception of enjoy great patronage from the Era- 
Ingres, there is scarcely a _ notable peror and his entourage. The last four- 
artist of the Napoleonic period who pictures show' a hardei', more deter- 
did not execute a likeness of the Em- mined expre.ssion than that figured by 
peror. Nor did he confine his patron- Phillipsteaux and Fragonard, and it is 
age to men of reputation, for among clear that N.’s face -was incUniug thus- 
tho.se he employed to perpetuate his simultaneously with the growth of his 
.semblance are quite a number who arc power, the fact being further witaesBed 
literally forgotten save for their works by two portraits by Andrea Applani, a 
in this relation. Milanese artist, who,se skill came under 

There are up-wards of twenty por- Bonaparte’s notice during his con- 
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quc-st of Italy. A I'ull-leng’th by 
Hilaire Ic Dru, a Frenchman who also 
painted pictures of several of N.’s 
more notable officers, was probably 
painted aboul the time of the foreg'oing" 
pair; while passing- on uc come to 
four portraits which, inasmuch as they 
depict the Frnperor in regal attire, 
mu.st be as'cribeci to I he time of his 
■coronation in 1804, and were indeed 
po.s.sibly executed to celebrate that 
event. Three of these ai-e ])y othcr- 
wi.se forgot ten men, Gamerey, Desrais, 
.and Chatlllon ; while the fourth is the 
work of Baron Girard (1770-1837), a 
Parisian artist whom the Emperor 
greatly favoured, and who i.s also re- 
membered 'by his likeness of Talley- 
rand. These C'f>ronation pictures all 
exhibit no little vanity on the .siltcr’.s 
part, an addiction to pomp and 
•Splendour ; while turning to subsequent 
works, we are struck once again by 
the singular hardness of the face 
•delineated. We sec. this In two en- 
g-navings by little-known men, 
Duplessis-Bertaux and Bertrand, and 
vjc mark it, too, in a fine print entitled 
“Napoleon Bonaparte; froni an 
original drawing made from the life, 
a .short time previou.s to the Russian 
campaign, by a gentleman of hi.s- .suite, 
'engraved by W. NichoILs. ” We note 
this hard a.S'pcct once more in a por- 
trait by one Vignen, and in a further 
Jikenes'.s by Isabey ; j et it is wholly 
absent from a fine likeness by the Em- 
jjeror’s favourite portrait-painter, 
Jacque.s Loui.s' David, while it is little 
in evidence in a picture by one of the 
latter’s many pupils, Anne I^ui.s 
Girodet-Trio.son, The latter pair are 
both known to have been pain, ted in 
1813, but it is virtually impossible to 
•date three other portrait .s, the work 
re.spectively of Vanthier, Lef^vre, and 
Hodge.s, artists of whom little or 
nothing i.s known. The.se three works, 
however, have the senvblanoe of be- 
longing to the same period as David’s 
one; while a portrait -which suggests a 
slightly later date is a beautiful minia- 
ture by Muneret, now in the Wallace 
'Collection, London. In this picture we 
are struck by the gloomy expression, 
tind this' is still more marked in a full- 
length drawing of the Emperor -which, 
•at present lit the collection of a clergy- 
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man, the Rev. R. A. Gatly, was dona 
on hoard the Bellcrophon by a mid- 
shipman, whose name, unfortunately, 
has not been preserved. As regards 
further anonymous lilcenesses, there i; 
one in the Wallace Collection which 
shows N. in llie costume of the In.slitu' 
Franpais ; while Afr, Bemey-Ficklin, of 
Ta.sbmgh Hull, near Norwich, jx>s- 
.scsses a fine miniature of the Emperor 
which bears no name, but is in all 
likelihood from the hand of Afunerel. 
In conclusion, il is interesling* to note 
that the English artist, Sir Charles 
Easllake (i7g3-i8b5), happening to be 
at Plymouth when Llie oaplive Emperor 
arrived there, seized every available 
opportunity of studying the latter'.? 
physiognomy, and produced as result 
a huge piclure depicting N. surrounded 
by some of his officers which is 
now in the pos.scssion of the Marquis 
of Iviinsdownc. Not a portrait in the 
ordinary senae of the term, it yet can 
claim a certain amount of value as 
a likeness ; and analog-ous value per- 
tains to numerous other historical 
painting's in which the Emperor is la- 
cluded, those, for example, of Carle 
Vernet (1758-1836) and Barcut Gros, 
who were both broughL into pct-sonal 
contact with N., and may hiiive sketched 
him from life. A basi-s of this -sort 
belongs also, perliap.s, to the Napo- 
leonic pirluro.s of Dclaroche and 
Chariot, both of whom, in boyhood at 
least, mn.st frequently have seen the 
Emperor; but the familiar works of 
Mcissonier, on the contrary, are purely 
imaginative, for that artist was not 
horn till 1813. 

Poaen, Trea-ity a-F (11 Ose, I 806 ).~ 
Concluded between Francis, Prussia, 
and vSaKony, its provisions w'ere : 
(1) Sax'ony wa.s to join the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine ; (2) she was to pro- 
vide a contingent of 20,000 men 
(though only 6,000 were taken) for the 
campaign then progressing. The 
elector obtained the title^ -of king. 
Weimar and the other minor Saxon 
states gained admittance two days 
afterwards I0 the confederation. 

Poatseo dl Boirgo, Carlo Antirea 
{17'64“1842), — Was born at Alata, a 
village near Ajaccio on 8 March 1764. 
He is known to fame as the implacable 
foe of N., one who never re.sCed till he 
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had, with marvellous skill, manipulated 
international politics to the undoing of 
his enemy. It v\'us the Corsican ven- 
detta transferred to history, its 
weapon.s the intrigues of diplomacy, its 
coup de grdcc in\'oh’in§ tlie destinies 
of nations. 

The lamily ol Pozzo di Borgo was 
one of ancient nobilit)' and long 
famous in Corsica, whilst sev'eral of 
their number distinguLshed themselves 
in the service ot Venice in the sixteenth 
century. 

Carlo Andrea Pozzo di Borgo was in 
early youth a close friend of Joseph 
and Napoleon Buonaparte. His edu- 
cation was obtained at Pisa and the 
Buonapartes’ in France, but during' the 
holiday periods they fraternized, for 
their families were then closely allied 
in politics. One account records how 
Carlo and N. used to sit on the terrace 
of the Casa Buonaparte reading 
Montesquieu and other writers with 
avidity; whilst it was to Carlo that N. 
confided the didiculties of hus file at 
Brienne. As youths, their sympathies 
harmonized, both were democratic and 
republican, but later political jealousies 
aro.se, when Paoli, finding the Buona- 
partes too ambitious and individual- 
istic, favoured Pozzo as being at once 
more amenable and tactful and as able. 
The latter was therefore chosen as 
one of the two delegate.s to the 
National Assembly In Paris to de- 
mand the political incorporation of 
Cor.sica in France. Next, when the 
six deputies to the Legislative 
A.s.sembly were nominated, Paoli, who 
dominated the elections, did not even 
propose Joseph Buonaparte, though 
one of the foremost young' men in the 
island, whilst Pozzo was nominated, 
and finally elected as deputy of 
Ajaccio. The feud between the 
families commenced, however, when 
N., arriving at Ajaccio, soug'ht elec- 
tion to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
Corsican volunteers, with a brother 
of Pozzo as one of his rivals. The 
high-hatided methods of N. and his 
party to secure a favourable return, 
such as the seizure by force of one of 
the commi-ssloners who happened to 
be lodging in a rival’s house, roused 
the enmity of their former friend-s, 
amongst thern the Pozzo di Borgos, 


one of ivhosc number it Ls said vas 
trampled In the attendant brawls. 

In the Legislative Assembly, Pozzo 
di Borgo sat on the benches ot the 
right until . 4 ug'. 1792, when he re- 
turned to Corsica, and under the 
now constitution became procureur- 
general-syndic, chief of the civil 
government, while Paoli commanded 
the army. The breach with I he 
Buonapartes was now complete. Con- 
sequent upon Lucien's (<]•'!'•) de- 
nunciation of Paoli at Toulon, he, to- 
gether with Pozzo di Borgo, was 
cited to appear before the Convention. 
N. had known nothing of Lucien’s 
attack, and on hearing' that Paoli was 
suspected, wrote in eloquent defence 
of the national heio, but the breal: 
between them wa.s beyond repair, and 
when the Paolist party triumphed, the 
Buonaparte family was forced to flee 
to France. Paoli and hi,s coadjutor 
having refu.scd to obey the summons 
of the Convention were now in open 
rebellion to French rule, and nego- 
tiated for and received foreign help. 
When Corsica came under English 
protection, Sir Gilbert Elliott was 
appointed viceroy with Pozzo ns presi- 
dent of the Corsican Council. For 
some inscrutable reason it was con- 
sidered advi.sable that Paoli .should 
retire from Corsican affairs, and it 
was stated in some quarters that 
Pozzo di Borgo, by his diplomacy, 
had brought his patron into discredit 
with the English authorities In order 
to dominate affairs himself. 

When N. sent troops to occupy Cor- 
sica Pozzo fled, for his name was ex- 
cepted from the general amnesty. He 
took refuge in Rome, but the French 
authorities demanded his expulsion, 
and ordered his arrest in northern 
Italy. He escaped to London, and 
again came into touch with Sir Gilbert 
Elliott, now Lord Minto, and on the 
latter’s appointment to Vienna (17^} 
on an embassy Pozzo accompanied 
him. He lived in that capital for six 
years as persona grata in political 
circles. N. kept always close watch 
upon him, knowing well that, though 
holding no official position, this felloW- 
Corsican was ^ dangerous enetny. 

In i8o<| Pozzo di Borgo's chance 
came. Through the influence of 
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Prince Adam Czartorj'ski he entered 
the Russinii diplomatic service, and in 
1S05 was Russian commissioner with 
the Anglo-Neapolitan and the follow- 
ing- year with the Prussian Aimy. The 
influence be now began to put in foice 
against N,, in court and enbinet, can 
never be luffy gauged. Never for one 
instant was this dominating passion 
foi gotten. A. lemporary check was, 
however, set on his career -wlicn, after 
an important mission to Con.stanti- 
no]jlc, the alliance now arranged 
between Alexander I. and N. rendered 
his refireinont necessary. He pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, iiut N. demanded 
lii.s (;xtradilion, and Metternich accord- 
ingly reqiiestcil liini to leave the Aus- 
trian capital. h'oi- safety he again 
ttH>k refuge in Ixmdon, where hc.sidcs 
his many fi-iciul.s he found congenial 
soil for hi.s vindicti\'c hatred. Even 
when the ICmperor seemed to have 
reached .summits beyond an enenty'.s 
tench Pozzo never lost heart, ,s<> firm 
was hi.s belief in the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the vendetta, a belief 
w'hich appeared in his prnplielie 
remark to Sir Stratford Canning' 
in a Ixmdon drawing-room when 
llie birth of tiic King of Rome was 
announced: “Wait for tlic end, Napo- 
leon i.s a gi'ant wlw hend.s down the 
mighty oaks ot the primeval forest ; 
but some day the woodland .spirit.s will 
break from Uicir disgraceful bondage, 
then the oaks will suddenly rebound 
and dash the giant to earth again.” 
He wa.s still in touch with co-ntinental 
affairs and ever working- towards the 
overthrow of his powerful enemy. 
Triumph was his at last when in i8iia 
he was recalled by Alexander. He 
now .set himself to inflame the mean 
jealousie,? of N.’s brothers and sisters, 
he played on the weakness of Murat 
and secured the renegade .services of 
Bernadotte. He wa,s the Tsar’s right 
hand in all affairs connected with the 
Emperor, and at Mo.scow was the in- 
■stigator of Alexander’s refusal to make 
peace with the defeated N. It was 
Pozzo di Borgo -who in.stigated the 
rapid march of the Allies against Paris; 
he wa.s behind the Tsar’s demand for 
N,*s abdication, and wheh Alexander 
was almost vanquished by tlie pka-s 
of Caulaincoitrf, Ney, and Idacdonald 
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for a regency, it v\as Pozzo who kept 
him from Ihis conces.sion, and in one 
early dawn had the inexpressible 
triumph of watching Marmont with his 
army corps coming to play traitor to 
the Emperor — the final proof that the 
army wa.s not loyal to its one-time 
idol. After thi.s there was no further 
hesitancy — the Emperor must re,slgn 
for hnnself and hi.s heits. So the son 
of N. was thrust aside, Ihc Emperor 
was an exile in Elba, and the Bourbons 
bad letuvneil. During the Re.sloratioo 
Pozzo wa.s appointed Russian am- 
bn.ssador to the Tuilerie.s, and cn- 
<Icavoured to arrange a marriage 
betrveen the Due dc Berry and the 
Rus.skin Grand Duclie.ss, Alexander’s 
.sister. In all affairs eonnccted with 
N.’s family, however — his violent 
liostility being so well known — the 
Tsar had arranged lor thc.se details 
to be condueted by a .subordinate, M. 
Boutiakim. At the Congre.ss of 
Vienna his influence was thrown 

in ihe bakince against any coneessbn 
being- made to N., be demantled that 
Ihc prisoner should be sent from the 
dangerous Elba to a far more distant 
islan<l. During the Hundred Day.s be 
joined Louis XVII 1 . in Belgium, and 
together with Wellington, apart from 
discu-ssions of the situation, received 
•and treated with all those treacherous 
to N., Eouchd (i/.u.) amongst them. 
The T.sar, following lii.s dreams of 
liberal policy, had instructed Pozzo to 
allow an appeal to the people of France 
on the subject of the government of 
their country. Thi.s appealed to 
Pozzo’s democratic sympathies, but 
Wellington refu.sed to make any con- 
cession.s to wbat he denominated 
rebellion. At the final overthrow _ of 
his mighty enemy and his proscription 
to St, Helena he spoke the famous and 
memorable word.s : “ 1 have not killed 
Napoleon, hut I have east the la.st 
spadeful of earth upon him 1 ” 

Pozzo di Borgo was now made per- 
manent representative of Rus.sia to the 
court of Fr-ance. He opposed the 
reactionary and consistently supported 
the moderate party and the ministry 
of the Hue de Richelieu, a line of con- 
duct -which enraged Metternich and 
made him into an enemy, for he blamed 
Bozzo for the Liberal revival in France. 
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During- Ihc early years he Iried hlb 
utmost to lessen the burdens laid on 
France by the Allies and especially to 
shorten the period of lorcign occupa- 
tion. Paris recog-ni^ed lii.s .sincere 
French sympathies, and the .suggestion 
vva,s even made that he should become 
French Minister lor Foreign Affairs. 
When Charle.s X. ascended the throne 
Pozzo’s Influence at the Tuilcries de- 
clined, for the reactionary tendencies 
of that monarch had alway.s repelled 
the Cor.sican. He rendered valuable 
service to France in 1830 by averting 
differences with Russia when the Tsar 
Nichola.s was reluctant to ackno-wledg-c 
Louis Philippe. In 1831 he ag'ain 
visited Ru.ssia and the following' year 
London, where he renewed his friend- 
ship with Wellington. His prestige in 
Russia was damag'ed by his pro- 
nounced French sympathies, and in 
1835 lie received the intimation of his 
transference to the London cmba.ssy, 
which, though not endangering his 
official position, sufliciently indicated 
that his influence at the court of the 
Tsar had declined. The climate ol 
London affected Ills health adveiscly, 
and in 1839 retired from .scr\ice 
and settled in Paris, where he died on 
15 Feb. 1842, mentally deraug'ed. The 
title of count had been conferred on 
him in 1818 when he wa.s made a peer 
of France. 

Pozzo di Borg'o remained a true Cor- 
sican, keeping to the national customs 
wherever he was and alway.s showing 
hi.s intense love for his native land, 
with which he remained in close touch. 
He instituted the publication of the 
two Corsican historians Filipplni and 
Peter, and Gregori dedicated to him a 
collection of the statutes. He in- 
aug'urated several charitable institu- 
tions in Corsica, and his beneficence 
to hi.s countrymen was unfailing'. His 
large fortune he bequeathed to his 
nephews, one of whom vyas afterwards 
killed in true Corsican' fashion for the 
odious manner in wliichi he had dis- 
pensed the charities bequeathed to the 
inhabitants by his uncle, 

It Is interesting to recall that the 
treaty of 1831 guaranteeing the in- 
dependence and neutrality of_ Belgium, 
which -w'as confirmed by the six Powers 
in the treaty of 183^, the breaking of 


which by Germany was so largely re- 
sponsible for the entry of Great Britain 
into the Great War in 1914, was 
big'ned by Pozzo di Bo'igo as plenipo- 
tentiary on bolialf of Riis.sia, his 
co-signatories to the treaty being the 
plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, 
Belgium, Austria, France, and 
Prussia. 

Primoiano, Battle of (Italian Cam 
paign). — .i\.fter defeating an Aus- 
trian division under Davidowlch at 
Rov’credo (q.v.) on 4 Sept. 1796, N. 
moved rapidly on towards Prirao- 
lano, where he overtook the rear- 
guard of the main Auslrian army 
under Wiirmser on the 7th, and 
attacked it with such impetuosliy 
that the Austrians, who held a strong 
position, were utterly routed with 
the loss of 2,000 prisoners and nine 
guns. 

Pruol’honi Pierre ( 1768 - 1823 ), — 
French painter. See Paintino. 

PiaSiiask, Bailie of (Frieclland Cam- 
paign. — On the morning of 26 Dec. 
(Bob Lannes, with 35,000 men, fell 
in with a Russian army under Ben- 
nig'sen drawn up on a plain and 
card ally eo'ncealod by a horde of 
Co.ssacks near the town of Puhuslc, 
I.annes altacketl, and wrhen he had 
dispersed Ihe Cos.sacks- the Russian.® 
were exposed to view'. Although 
surpri.sed at the superior numbers' 
oppo.sed to him, he pres.scd forward, 
and a violent strug-gle took place in 
■which the Russian.^ were driven back. 
Reinforced from the town, however, 
they regained their ground, and 
another bloody conflict en-sued -which 
lasted well into the night, when a 
terrible storm separated the com- 
batants. Neither side could claim a 
victory, and during' tlie night both 
French and Russian.^ retreated from 
the field ; the losses oi; both sides 
were severe and about equal — ^bet-ween 
five and six thousand men. 

Pyramids, Battle of the.— During 
the French advance on -Cairo in 17^ 
N. led an army against the forlifi^ 
camp of the Mamelukesi at Embabeh, 
opposite Cairo {21 July). The French 
divisions on the left rmshed the camp, 
while the others, under Desaix , and 
Rcgnier, met the charges of Murad 
Bey’s superb cavalry, T.lie musketry 
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and artillery fire of the Frenchi mowed 
down the Mamelukes hy thousands, 
and the Bey was obliged to withdraw 
his decimated squadrons. The French 
lo.sses were very small. 

Pyrenees, BattSes af the. — A 
.scrie,9 of eng-agements fougrlit during 
the Peninsular War of 1813. Wel- 
lington, part of w'hosc forces were en- 
gaged in the siege of San Sebastian 
(q.v.), sii.spended the operations there 
in onder tO' meet Soult, who' with 
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Quatre Bras, Battt® ®f„ — The 
figfhting in this engagement of the 
Waterloo campaign began al»ut 
2 r.M. on 16 June 1815. The .advance- 
guard of the left wing of the French 
Army, under Reille, bad pushed for- 
ward to the farm of Gtlmionoourt, 
which was defended by a small force 
of .Dutch and Belgians under the 
Prince of Orange. The latter were 



,25,OOT inen was mardii^^^ driven from their position, but the 

The following actions took piace : Duke of Wellington now' c<ime on tlie 
Ronceisyalles: (g.i',) and Mayh; (g.t'.) field with reinforcements of British. 
<>n 25 Jhiy ; Sauroreiv The French also received reinforce- 

and 36th ; yanki on I Aug. > Echal.Iar mentsp tind the sanguinary fight con- 
and Ivantilly on; 2 Aug. ' Soult failed . ' tinued for several .hour;?, uUtih .at 
to diiilodge the Allies (British and nightfall iSIey Withdrew his forces to 
Spanish),,; ^and; Wellington vassum^^ Out o>E .about 33 men 

the olfcn.'3ivc, gradually driving his the French lost 4,300, while tlie 
opponent.? bach towards France. He Allie.s lost 4,700 out of the 22,000 
Ihcn relumed to the siege. The men who took part. Ace WM‘Eia.00 
Allie.s’ lo.siies were about 7,000 during Campaign. 

these battle.s, and Ihe French lost QwSberon. — • The .scene of the 

10,000. royalist defeat (1793); a peninsula, 
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uith a siiidl] fishing \illage of the 
‘■ame name stretching southward from 
the coast of Morbihan. In the June 
of 1795 I’iusaye, the leader of the 
tmigres in England, effected a landing 
at Quiberon with the assistance of a 
British fleet under Admiral Wairen. 
General Hoche however, de- 

Seatc-d these tiQ<jpB aiKl dro\'e them 
back to their entrenched camp, which 
included many thousands of Chouans 
who had rallied to the rojalist cause. 
Hoche then blockaded the peninsula, 
and on the nig'ht of 20 July he 
stormed the entrenchment, hundreds 
of the royalists being driven into the 
sea and drowned. 


R 

Ra.0.b, Battle of (Wasram Oam- 
palsn). — On 14 June 1809 French 
under Eugene Beauharnais, number- 
ing about 35,000 men, attacked an 
Austrian Army under the Archduke 
John which was advancing towards 
Raab. The chief part of the fighting' 
Jay in the posse.ssioii of the villages of 
Kismeyger and Szabadg-hedy, both of 
which were gained by the French, 
though the latter changed hands three 
limes before it was finally held. After 
the loss of 6,000 men, half of whom 
had been made pri.soners, the Archr 
duke was forced to retreat, leaving 
Eugene strongly established in the 
village of Ki.smeyger. 

Haffet, Denis Aug^uste Marie 
( 1 S 04 ~ 60 ),“ French artist. See Pic- 
tures, Napoleon in, 

Bainsford, Thomas. — Inspector 
of police at St Helena. He arrested 
Las Cases. He was presented to N. 
on 24 June 1816, and died in the follow- 
ing yetir. 

Kamolino Family.— Ancestors of 
N. ; domiciled in Corsica since the ifith 
century : a Gabriele Ramolino arriving 
in Corsica as a Genoeses official about 
the time that Francesco Buonaparte 
left Sarzana for the same destination. 
They were adherents of Genoa, and 
for generations held appointments in 
the service of that republic. Taking 
the pedigree back three generations 
fronii N. leads to: Giovanni Agostino 
Ramolino, born on 25 April 1697, who 


married Angela Maria Peri, the 
daughter of Andrea Peri (captain of 
Corsican militia in the service of the 
Genoe.se Republic, a well-known 
military family ; and secondly Maria 
Maddalcna d'lstrla, of a family of 
feudal .Mgnors, Corsicans. The son of 
the above was Giovanni Girolamo, 
born at Ajaccio 73 April 1723, who 
mairied Angela IVfaria Pietra Santa. 
Their daughter Maria Letizia (q-v.), 
the mother of N., was born, 24 Aug. 
1750. Giovanni died at Ajaccio, 1755. 

RaufS, Jean, Coniis da ( 1772 - 1821 ), 
— Was born at Colmar, and entered 
the army at the age of eighteen. As 
aidc-de-camp to General Desaix, he 
.served with distinction in the Italian 
campaign, gallantly comforting the 
latter who was mortally wounded on 
the field at Marengo. Rapp tlius 
came under the notice of N., who 
appreciated his service.s. lie fought in 
many campaigns both in, Germany and, 
in Egypt. At Austeihtz he commanded 
a division of the cavalry of the imperial 
guard, swooping' down on the Russian 
squadrons and scattering them after a 
bloody conllict. Rapp reported the vic- 
tory to the Emperor, who replied that 
he had with Ills own eyes witnes.sed 
the movement which was to cover 
the young aide-de-camp with glory. 
After Wa.gra.m, where again he gaiuiRt 
considerable reputation, Rapp was. 
created a count. He was in one of the 
carriages folio-wing the Emperor’s 
when the infernal machine exploded In 
i8or. He is mentioned in several in- 
stanoe.s as having rendered services of 
the most intimate character to the 
Empress and her ladies. In 1809 Rapp 
.seized a would-be assassin who had 
designs upon the person of the 
Emperor, and had him arre.sted and 
secretly shot. On the retreat from 
Moscow in 1812, Rapp conducted him- 
self with great credit ; g-hasUy incidents, 
were crowded into thi.s retreat : 
through all sorts of horrors the sur- 
vivors of that broken army passed^ 
mutilated soldiers and dismantled guns 
in a blinding snowstorm ; and through 
lit all Rapp lent succour to his com- 
rades, After his return from Russia 
he was sent to defend Dansfigi whiolii 
he helci during a siege whidi) lasted a 
whole year before capitulating. On his, 
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return to Paris in iSi-v, Louis XVIII. ‘vlig'nlioa of the murders, sug-gestino- 
iin.strueLcd him !oi lead nn army oorp.'j Dobry ns the instrument. Others have 
against N. Rapp took coinmaiid of a.s.scrled that Austria, her armaments 
the corps, but only to^ go over to the completed, (■'hose this means of pre- 
Jiinperor and place him.self and Ins men cipitating- war. These and other 
at the imperial service. nuring- the tlicories advanced are, however, one 
Mundicd Day.s he rommanded the and all withonl foundation. 

Fioiich Army’ol tluj Rhine, but being Rasxyn, Battle o-f (Wagfam Cam- 
unahJe to oppose the cncmy’.s forces paign). — On 19 April :8o9 30,(300 Aus- 
took refuge in Sti as.shurg'. AfU'r Irians under the AiThduke h'erdinand 
Waterloo, cm his trconciliafion with marched on Warsaw, vvhu'.h wn.s then 
l.ouis XVIIL, he was ap]XMnted high occupied by Prince I’oniatow.ski. 
chanibcriain and rai.scd to the h(5use of Although the Ih-incc had oaily 12,000 
peers (1819). The I'cws ol N.’s death men for the del'en('e of the city, he 
affected him deeply. He himself died .skilfully drew up hi.s little army at 
at the curly age of forty-oig'hl in Kov. Raszyn and for over four hours 
1821 only a f(iw nionlhs alter his iin- gallantly re.sisted the enemy. But over- 
pcrial niaster. whelmed at length by numbers he wa.s 

Rastatt, Coragress ofi.— The Con- ohlig-ed to witlidravv into the city and 
gross of l-Ia.slatL (1797-99) wa.s pro- capitulate. 

vided for by the irealy of Campo Rficamies-, (.leanrse Fmmgtoise 
P'onnio (17 Oct. 1797). Il was do- JisISe Adelaide ( 1777 - 1849 ) — W^as 
signed to settle Cernian affairs audio born 011 4 Dec, 1777 at Lyons, the 
deteimine the coinpensatiou to he lamiiy name he-ing- Bernard. Her 
awaidcd to the German punce.s who beauty altrachid the notice of llie 
by the treaty of Campo Formio had bankec, Jaecjiies Rdcamier, and at the 
been deprived of their terrilorie.s. ag'e of fifteen she was man-ied U> him, 
AuKtiia and Pru.ssia dc.sired the tire brideg-room being- forty years older 
scculari'/aitiou of ecclesiastical lands in than tlie. bride. In Paris she at ou(;e 
Cerniany, for this, while depriving; commanded attention iind admiration, 
Austria of the support of the, spiritual nnd her accomplishments and un- 
prince.s, would have sufliccd to in- doubted love for literature drew the 
dernnify the. .secular power.s. Tlic inlelkvtuals of the day about her, 
French Directory likewi.se favoured From the beginning- of the Consulate 
thus plan. But BonaparLc, who to almost the end of the July monarcliy 
attended the Congress in person on her iainn wa.s the centre of the literary 
25 Nov. 1797, inlUicnccd the I'rench and polilical lilc of ihe Lime. Added 
dcleg-atcs to its opposition. Tliu.s for to this, her .vymipathics were royalist, 
.many month-s the negotiations at and her husbancl’.s wealth rendered her 
Rastatt dragged on, lx>th France and a desirable friend to the needy hnigriis 
Auslria well aware that the Congress returning- lo France, who^ cultiv.nted 
was but an armistice and one in per- her assiduou.sly. Under their influence 
petual danger of dissolution. Early in she aifeclcd to lo(ok upon N, a.s a^par- 
1799 Frenchi and Austrian troops -were venu, and together with Mme. dc Staiil 
in the neighbourhood, and some criticized — for ihc world to hem— the 
■desultory fighting- was even engaged new court and its central figures, 
■in. At bust the members of the Con- Many of the disaifecled and dis- 
tress were ordered by the Austrian appointed placc-seekers, ostensibly 
troops to leave the town, the date friends of N., also gathered around 
agreed upon being 28 April, Scarcely her, among them Ilcroadotte and 
bad the French representatives cpiitted Moreau, and Ihi.s, added to the fact 
Rastatt when they v'cre set upon, two that shn refused to act as lady-in- 
of them being’ murdered (Bounier and ■\\aitiug- to the. 17 ,mpre.ss Josephine, 
RO'berjot, supporters of the Directory), made her suaptict to the g-overnmeiit. 
while the tliird, Dcbry, a Bonapartist, I-Ier beauty, wit, and -wealth un- 
was slightly -wounded. The assassiti.s doubtedly made her a sufficiently 
■were never discovered. Anti-Bonn- inimical influence against N., and at 
pai'tisrts liave credited N. with the in- last she was banished by hi.s orders. 
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Royalists and intellectuals at last saw whom she liad met at Coppet. She 
that witty criticism of the new regime lived to the age of seventy-two, and 
must cease, a lesson the former died at Paris ii May 1849. 
learned so well that soon their Re^nault, Michel Louis Etiennes 
daughters were marrying into the d® Saint Jean d’Angfily ( 170 l“iai 9 ).— 
newly created noblesse. Elected to the Constituent Assembly, 

On her banishment from Paris Mme. he sat in the Left Centre and voted as 
R^camier lived at Lyons for a while ; a moderate reformer. Several of his. 
she then proceeded to Rome and later articles appeared in the Journal ile 
on to Naples, where she lived in close Paris, a paper founded by Andrii 
friendship with Murat and bis wife, Chenier, and in the Ami des Patriotes, 
who were then plotting with the Boiir- a journal which was subsidized by the 
bong ag'ainst their own brother and Government. Pie was imprisoned dur- 
benefactor. Constant, the former lover iiig the Revolution, and on being re- 
of Mme. de Stael, had become a g'reat leased was appointed administrator of 
personal friend of Mme. Rdcamier, and the army hospitals in Italy in 1796. 
at her instigation he pleaded the While there he established a friend- 
Murats’ cause at the Congress of ship with Bonaparte, who found in him 
Vienna. “an excellent comrade, obliging- almost 

In 1805 her husband sustained heavy to a fault.” Rcgnault accompanied N. 
losses, and the Bank o.f France refused on his expedition to Egypt, but through 
to assist him in his straits, doubtless sudden illness was forced to return to 
as punishment for the political Malta. During' the next seven year.*? 
activities of hSsI wife, who stayed with he was promoted step by step to the 
Mme. de Stael at Coppet for a con- council of slate, the Institute, secre- 
slderable period. An ardent admirer lary of state, and was finally created 
now came into her life, the Prince a count. Pic was at thi.s time the close 
Augustus of Russia, and her husband personal friend of N., who cherished 
was willing that a divorce, should take great regard lor him. Plaving accom- 
place in order that she might marry panied Uto Empres.s Marie Louise tO' 
him, but the project was not carried Blots in 1815, he was elected to tlic 
tlirough. In 1814 .she retired to the chamber of deputies, and during the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, an old convent in Plundred Days I'esunied his office as 
Paris, and here her visilors were as secretary to. N. PIo was afterwards 
numerous and' famous as ever, though proscribed, but made good his escape 
lin later days her means were still to the United States through the 
further climini.shed. Neither ill- generosity of Fouchd, who obtained 
health, age, nor worry seemed to im- passports for him. He soon returned, 
pair her bcauly or power of attraction. however, to Lifege, and in 1819 re- 
Her somewhat cold temperament had ceived permission to settle at Paris, 
served to protect her from scandal, but where unhappily ha died the same 
it also rendered her incapable of any evening as he arrived, 
serious attachment, though as far as Reichentaaoh, Treaties ©f.— The 
possible Chateaubriand and one other failure of N. ’s i8ia campaign resulted 
may be said to have been the ex- in the following year in treaties of 
ceptions. She had counted many alliance between Great Britain, Russia, 

famou.9 men among her admirers, Prussia, and Austria. The treaties 
Lucien Bo.naparte, Montmorency, between the three first-named countries 
Prince Augustus of Russia, Ampere, were signed at Reichenbaoh on 14 and 
and Constant, but none gained any 15 June, each, of the contracting parties 
influence over her to the extent engaging not to conclude a separate 

Chateaubriand did, though she suffered peace with Ffance. On the n/fh yet 
intensely beneath Ms carping temper, another treaty was signed at Reicihen- 
Yet he was constantly beside her in bacb,^ this time between Austria, 
tlie later years, and iin a sense was the Russia, and Prussia, Austria alsp 

master of her house. The nearest bound herself not to make peace with- 

approach to affection on her part, out the co'n.sent of the Allies, at the 
however, was for Pro'sper de Baranle, same time promising to provide 
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[50,000 incn for flic impending' war 
with France. 

ReichstaiSt, Duke of . — See 
Rome, King oe. 

Reillfij Honor'd Chartes M. J. 
( 1775 - 1860 ),— Couiil, French marshal; 
foLig'ht in the I’eninsnlar War ami dis- 
tinguished himself al Viltoria in 1815, 
ivhere he was- stationed on the Hilbao- 
Vittoria road, Aflor sev'cic fighting 
he was deleated and the French were 
forced to retire in disorder. At Watei- 
ioo twoi years later he Crommanded an 
infantry division between Valenciennes 
and Avenses, ;ind with SoulL andi Foy 
attacked the Allies’ centre, but, as is 
well known, he once more suffered 
defeat at the liand.s of his old enemy, 
Wellington. He was included in Iho 
amnesty by Louis XVIIl., was made 
a peer in iBig, a marshal of h'ranco 
in i8.'i7, and live years later a senator. 

RcNgittM.— t^iirioiLS passag'C.s in 
N.’s memoirs and elsewhere justily one 
in concluding thnt it liy proicssed any 
rcligiou.s system at all lit was a cold 
and polilii': Deism, wliich merely re- 
commended itself to him because of 
thc( neces.sity for (he stale of some 
relig-iou.s foundation. “The slate,” he 
said once, addressing certain priests 
in Italy, “cannot exist without re- 
ligion, lacking" which it is as a ship 
without ballast.” There are signs that 
in early life N. was fiiithful to the re- 
ligious inlluencc.s of his boyhood. 
While living in Auxonne, he was pre- 
pared for conlrrmation at Bricnne by a 
confessor, to whom when First Consul 
he wrote, “without religion there is no 
happiness, no future possible : I com- 
mend my .self to your prayer.s.” In 
Corsica, however, he was mobbed as 
the enemy of the church, and there can 
be little doubt that the free-thinking 
spirit of the Revolution caught hold 
upon him. He declares that all re- 
ligions are the children of mankind; 
that Christianity is merely a bulwark 
to shield the rich from being mas- 
sacred by the poor; and indeed he 
seems to have subscribed to the “ad- 
vanced” paganism of his time. But 
when First Consul we find hjra making 
overtures to the Papacy. He clearly 
saw that if he were to advance himself 
to the Imperial pow'er, it would be 
necessary for him to placate Rome, 
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and he was well aware of the \ alue of 
religious influence in propping up a 
throne. Shortly after his inauguration 
as First Consul, therefore, stoiies were 
put into circulation concerning- his 
early piety — a piety whicli it was hinted 
was Irequently fanned into flame by 
the sound of tlic village chimes at 
Maimaison. N. was also shrewd 
cnoug-h to observe that llie French 
public as a whole, tired of the blas- 
phemies of llie Revolution, weroreturn- 
ing to tlic papal fold. In tliis matter he 
swam with the tide. In July 1801 the 
treaty, known as the Concordat, was 
concluded, and tlic First Consul con- 
ceded tiial the Pope should be ofiicially 
rocognixed by the state as bead of the 
cluireh. h'lic appointments of arch- 
liishops and lui.shops made by the 
govenuneni were not to lie valid until 
confirniefl at il^ome. In return the 
Pope was to end tlic conllict of state 
and churcli in France, arouse the re- 
publican spirit in l<'rc'ni’b ralliolicism, 
accept a snlisidy of fifty millions of 
Irancs a.s against tlje lo.ss of the con- 
fiscated ecclesiastical estates, and to 
recognize the .slatu.s of the clergy as 
civil onicial.s in the pay of the state. 
This naturally cast down one ot the 
strongest props of the Bourbon party, 
who had hojicd much from Rome. The 
Pope Juid N. both recognized that 
unless strong and immediate measures 
were consolidated the free-thinking 
party would have plunged France into 
a condition of religious anarchy. The 
bourgeoisie of P'rance was catholic in 
sentiments, but lived in fear of the 
jibes of the free-thinkers and philoso- 
phers, who abounded on all sides. N. 
throw his weight on the .side of Rome, 
mainly because of the political advan- 
tag'cs he saw in such an alliance. 

Reverting to N.’s personal views 
upon religion, it is noteworlliy (hat as 
a youth ho chcri.shcd the dream of 
founding a new religion like another 
Mahomet, which he intended to use to 
overthrow Europe. He said : “ I 

created a religion, I saw my, self on 
the mad to Asia, mounted on an ele- 
phant, with a turban on my head, and 
in my hand a new Koran, which I com- 
posed to suit myself.” Pai'is was 
to be the Mecca of this faith. But 
these dreams speedily vanished. “X 
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come too laic; there is no longer any- 
thing- great to accomplish. I admit 
that my c-areer is brilliant, and that I 
have made my way successfully. But 
what a dilference from the conquerors 
of antiquity ! Take Alexander ! After 
having conquered Asia, and pro- 
claimed himself to the people as the 
son of Jupiter, with the exception of 
Olympias, who knew what all this 
meant, and Aristotle, and a few 
Athenian pedants, the entire Orient 
believed him. Very well ; should I 
now declare that I was the son of God 
Almighty, and proclaim that I am 
g'oing to worship Him under tliis title, 
there is not an old beldame that would 
not hoot at me as I walked' along the 
Streets. People nowadays know too 
much. Nothing is left to do.” 

Meneval notes his crossing himself 
involuntarily on the occasion ol some 
great danger, or the discovery of some 
important fact. Indeed he was a man 
in whom superstition wrestled strongly 
•with a desire to regard religion from 
an ultia-modern and .somewhat self- 
centred view-point. 

Ri^musat, AusTusiine Laurent 
do ( 1 ^ 62 - 1823 ).— Belonged tO' a good 
family of Toulouse, and prior to 1789 
was avocat-geiwral at the Cour des 
Comples, ahso to the aides of Pro- 
vence. When the sovereign courts 
were swept away he was sent as 
delegate to Paris by the Cour des 
Comples to watch over their interests. 
He remained in the capital through- 
out the troublous times of the Revolu- 
tion, and, being unknown, was safer 
there than in Aix, where doubtless he 
would have fallen a victim. In 1796 
he married Claire de Vergennes, the 
Mme. de Rdmusat (q.v.) of the well- 
known Memoirs and Correspondence. 

The Remusats were reduced by 
events to poverty and obscurity, but by 
an appeal to Josephine, Augustine de 
R^musat gained place and favour with 
N. In 1802 he became prefect, and 
his wife lady of the palace. Later he 
Was appointed chamberlain and super- 
intendent of plays. Both he and his 
wife being close friends of the in- 
triguing and faithless Talleyrand, it 
was but natural that Riimusat should 
also be suspected by N., who, how- 
ever, with his usual kindness of heart, 
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never caused the culprits to suffer as 
undoubtedly they deserved. Under the 
Restoration, Rdmusat, for “loyal” 
services, was made prefect, first of 
Haute Garonne and then of Norcl. Of 
his two children the elder was the well- 
known Charles de Rdmusat, but the 
second, Albert, wasi afflicted vith 
rickets and was an imbecile. 

Rdmusai, CSair© Eiasabetli 
Jeanne Gravier, iVladame de ( 1780 “ 
1821 ). — Was born on 6 June 1780. 
Her grandfather was the Marquis de 
Vergennes, Swedish ambassador, and 
her father, who had been intendant, 
was master of requests at the time of 
the outbreak of the Revolution, also 
chef de bataillon of the national guard 
and member of the Commune in 1789. 
Thoug-h not enthusiasts in the revolu- 
tionary cause, the family were by no 
means enemies to the movement. 
Both father and grandfather, how- 
ever, died O'!! the .scaffold a few 
days before 9 Thermidor. Mme, de 
Remusat, still a girl, was taken, to- 
gether with her sister, to a retired 
country estate by her mother, and 
there survived the troubled period of 
the Revolution. In 1796, at the age 
of sixteen, she married Augustine 
Laurent de Rtffluisat (q-v.). Two 
children were born of this marriage, 
the distinguished Charles Francois 
Mario de Remusat in 1797, and Albert 
Dominique de Rdmusat in 1801, an 
imbecile. 

In 1802 M. de Rbmusat was ap- 
pointed prefect, and Mme. de Remusat 
dame du- palais through the influence 
of the Empress Josephine. N., hear- 
ing through his wife of the Rdmusats’ 
straitened circumstances, immediately 
extended his favour to both hu.sband 
and wife, and continued to do so until 
the end of his reign. The record of 
their service.? and characters is suffi- 
ciently sycophantic, for though reap- 
ing immemse benefits from N.'a 
favour, neither scrupled to plot for 
and welcome tlie Bourbons. After 
the divorce Mme. de Remusat accom- 
panied the Empress Josephine in her 
reliremcnt. Under thci Restoration 
M. de Rdmusat received reward for 
his acquiescence, and both husband 
and wife transferred iheif easy loyalty 
to the Bourbons. 
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At court Mme. dc Rcmusat counted 
Talleyrand among her admirers, and 
was looked upon as a woman of 
uncommon cultivation and intellecl. 
After her death, her Essai siir VEihi- 
cathn des jemmea was published, 
and was honoured by the academic; 
coiiyoiinc. In 1879-iSo her grandson, 
Paul de Rdmusat, edited and pub- 
lislied her Memoircs (3 vols.). 

Memoirs . — The Memoirs of Mme. 
de Remusat, a lady of royalist descent, 
cover the period from 1802 lo 1808. 
She and her husband saw much of 
N.’.s court during- tliat time, and a.s 
a keen ob.scrvcr of men and manners 
she ha.s bequeathed her testimony con- 
cerning- it. Her husband was made 
prefect and she. lady of the prdace, and 
in the.se capacities he was of use to 
the First Consul and hi.s wife in a.ssist- 
ing- to arrimge the etiquette of the new 
court. The g-rtidual evolidion of the 
consular into the imperial court was 
quickly noted by Mine, dc Remu.sat. 
She says; “Although Bonaparte would 
have been angry if finyonc had .seemed 
to doubt the .sincerity of his ulterance.s, 
whiielii were at lids period entirely re- 
publican, he introduced some novelty 
into -his manner of life every day which' 
tended to give the place of hi.s abode, 
more and more resemblance to the 
palace of a so'vercign. He liked dis- 
play, provided it did not interfere 
with h,is own particular habits, there- 
fore he laid the way to ceremonial 
among those who .surrounded him. 
He believed also that the French are 
attracted by the glitter of external 
pomp.” Aw-ording to these Memoirs, 
N. was by no means kind to Jose- 
phine. “ Ho became harsh, violent 
and pitiless to his wife," she writes; 
“but at times he would lavi.sh caresses 
upon her.” Josephine’s jealousy, it 
appears, affected her temper consider- 
ably, and Mme. de Rdmu.sat, as com- 
fidante to the wife of 'the First Consul, 
had to listen to a great deal that she 
did not particularly desire to hear. N. 
frequently required Mme. dc Rdmu&at 
to remain to dinner to smooth over 
matters between Josephine and him- 
self. With 1803 came a, return to 
the customs of the monarchy, and 
rumours of war -witlt Great Britain. 
The Memoirs regarding this period 
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strike a note similar to those of 
'riiibaiidcau (q.v.), only, of course, 
the moic masculine interest in politics 
is replaced by :i feminine interest in 
persons. The journey of the First 
Consul to Belgium and his opinions 
oil many subjects arc to be found in 
the second and third chapters, and the 
preparations for an Inva.sion of Eng- 
land are described. Mme. de Rdmusat 
at this period had a g-reat many long- 
intervicw.s with N., and this aroii.sed 
suspicion regarding their relations. 
N.’s iinicre.sl in her was, at least to 
begin with,, purely an intellectual one, 
as, like few women of that 'time, .she 
was able Ur converse on political and 
allied subjects. Josephine began to 
display a certain amount of coolness 
'to her, but 00 Mme. de Rdmiisat 
protesting- took her once more into 
her confidence. The Bonaparte family, 
ever ready to dissemimitc scatidal, had 
.spread injurious reports, and Josephine 
.appf'i.seil Mme, de Rdmu.sat of these. 

The, winter of t8o.) wtt.s remarkable 
for the balhs tind fCte.si held at court 
and at Baris'. Thus was also Ihe lime 
of the conspinicy of Ctuloudal, an in- 
cident which is related in glowing 
colours. The death of the Due 
d’Eng-hien is ttihso reported, as arc the 
remarkable words of N. upon learning 
of the ti-agedy. The Due d’Enghien, 
.said N., wasi a con.spiralor like any 
O'ther, and he had to be tireated as 
such. The Bourbons were fated to 
be perpetually deluded. “ If all tlie.se 
fools were 'to kill me,” he continued, 
“they would not get their own way. 
They would only put angry Jacobins 
lin my place. ... A kingdom is not 
got back by dating a letter from 
London and signing it ‘Louis.’ . . . 

I have shed blood; it was necessary 
to do so. I may have to shed more, 
but not out of anger — simply bec.au.se 
blood-letting is one of the remedies in 
political medicine, I am the man of 
the stale. I am the French Revolu- 
tion. I say it and I will uphold it.”^ 

The acce.ssion of N. loathe imperial 
tliii'one is briefly dealt witbi, and the 
fCltea and ccrcinonies in connexion with 
the coronation are described withi much 
vivacity. TJais end-y the first boO'k. 

The second bO'Ok begins with the 
opening of the session of the Senate 
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and the jo'urney of N. to Italy. The 
war with Austria, the battle of Auster- 
litz, and the state of Paris during that 
campaign are the next subjects which] 
occupy the memoirist, who throughout 
pays a go-od deal ot attention to the 
various personalities, great and small, 
with whom she came into contact. 
Thus Talleyrand, Cardinal Maury, 
Fouchd, and Engine de Beauharnais, 
amongst others, figure much in these 
pages. The monotony of the court at 
this time is complained of, but there 
is much insight into the real stale of 
affairs, and the fictitious tranquillity Opf 
France at tliis period is expressly 
noted. Later the Emperor seems to 
have taken a species of dislike to M. 
de Rirnusat, for on several occasions 
he said to others : “ I am very sorry, 
but Remusat will not get on. Fie is 
not devoted to me as I understand 
devotion.” Mme, de Rimusat had 
struck up a great friendship with 
Talleyrand. Fie was, she .says, hard 
to please and of a sarcastic disposi- 
tion. “His manners, although highly 
polished, seem to place the person 
whom he is addressing in a relatively 
inferior position.” She speaks about 
him as having been .spoiled. Mme. 
de R<5musal was afraid to ask him 
questions in case they excited his 
sarciism. She tells us how her efforts 
loi express herself wittily before him 
used to cause large drops of perspira- 
tion to stand upon her forehead. She 
gives a moist striking picture of Talley- 
rand’s salon, where all sorts and condi- 
tions of men of importance were to be 
met 

The nexi point of importance in 
these Memoirs i,s the divorce of Jose- 
phine, or, rather, the projects for that 
divorce, which, commenced about 1807. 
The war with Spain and the departure 
of the Emperor for that country prac- 
tically conclude the work, which is one 
of g'reat merit, both, historically and 
biographically. 

Hemaudsn, Mladaina d®, n6e Tas- 
cher. — Was an aunt of Josephine, 
sister of her father. She was the mis- 
tress, afterwards the third wife, of the 
Marquis de Beauharnais, who had 
made her acquaintance when holding 
the office of Gonvernetir des lies du 
Vent de VAmerique. It was Mme. 


Renaudin who arranged the marriage 
of Josephine to the young Vicomte 
dc Beauharnai.s, the second son of the 
marquis, her lover, whoor she married 
the same year (1796) that her widowed 
niece married N. 

Rhine ConfetSeration, The.—Was 
a confederation of Germanic states 
planned by Talleyrand and ratified at 
St. Cloud in July 1806. N. had long 
meditated this movement. His design 
was to dissolve the ancient Floly 
Roman Empire, sweep the whole terri- 
tory adjacent to the Rhine clear of 
petty slates, and establish only such 
principalities as he thought proper in 
view of Gallic exigencies. This con- 
federation omitted Aiustria and Prussia 
and subsequently all princes who bad 
leaning's towards the.se two powers. 
A diet of the Kings of Bavaria and 
Wiirltemburg was formed, which also 
included the Dukes of Baden, Flesse- 
Darmsladt, and Berg, and this body 
carried out the rclorms of the treaty. 
The confederation made an alliance 
between the French Empire and the 
Fianco-German Empire, binding each 
to help the other in any continental 
war. Melternich look the initiative in 
negotiating with the princes of the 
Rhine, and successfully carried out 
N.’s views, and N. was declared 
protector of the confederation. The 
campaign that followed did much to 
redress the wrongs that tlje Germans 
had suffered at the Inmds of the 
French. Austria threw in her lot 
with her ally, and a successful in- 
vasion of France took place. As a 
return to the princes of the Rhine, 
Metternicb gave them back the 
supremacy of their sovereignty. Thus 
the danger of the.se weaker states 
failing into the hands of Austria was 
averted, and in March iSiq it was 
agreed that Germany sl»uld consist 
of a confederation of sovereign states. 
Later, delegates of the several states 
formed a federal diet to carry out the 
fundamental laws of the confederation. 
It also regulated trading with other 
states, and military and other internal 
and external organizations. N. alsb 
gained control over Ibeit comcnetpjal 
codes and did his best to ruin England 
by excluding lier goods from the con- 
tinent. He gained such influence over 
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the country that 150,000 men wcic 
ready to turn out at liib conunancl. 
Subsequently, in the Russian cam- 
paig'n, nearly 147,000 of these followed 
the new Olirirlemagnc. When Metlcr- 
nich drew up the ronditions upon the 
basis of Austria’s “aimed mediation,” 
the dissolution ol the conlodei alion of 
the Rhine appeal s as the fifth condi- 
tion. The grand army was maintained 
in Germany ; reinforcements had now 
increased lit to a body of 170,000 men, 
and N. was thus able to subdue any 
rebel rising-.s and see his new reforms 
in working- order. 

Hichepanse, Antoine ( 1770 - 
1802 ). ~ French general; wa-r born ;it 
Metz, entered the cavalry when quite 
young', and embraced witli cnlluisiasm 
ilic principles of the Revolution. He 
was general of brigade al Alteiikiirchcn, 
andl served under llocbo. In Italy he 
was present at Novi, anti was pro- 
motctl general of division. While act- 
ing under Moreau al Fngen in 1800 
big division successfully resisted the 
attack of 4O,0<xi Austrian troops, and 
he led the advance on Vienna. In 
i8o2 N, sent him to- suppress the 
negro revolt in Guadeloupe, and tlii.s 
task was almost completed when 
Richepansc! succumbed to yellow 
fever. Ili.s widow received the title 
of countess. Richcpan.sc’s I'cputation 
for daring and skill .stood very hig-h. 

BfecS, Treaty of.~ Tin's treaty was 
concluded between Austria and 
Bavaria on 8 Oct. 1813. By its 
terms Austria guaranteed that if 
Germany were liberated Bavaria 
would be erected into an independ- 
ent kingdom, while Bavaria agreed 
to restore to Austria the ce.ssk>n3 
she had obtained from the latter 
country. 

RI0 Scco, Battle of (Paninsulai* 
Wae),— This battle, which ended in the 
utter rout of the Spaniards, was fought 
on 14 July 1S08. The opposing forces 
were about 15,000 French^ under 
Bessifercs, and 36,000 Spaniards under 
Ciiesta. The latter fought courage- 
ously, but owing to tlie faulty disposi- 
tions of their commander met with 
heavy losses, leaving 3,000 men and iS 
guns upon the field, besides 3,000 
pidsoners, in the hands of the enemy. 
The French losses vary according to 
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different authoiifics, but were probably 
less .serious. 

BivoSe, Battle o-F.— The Battle of 
Rivoli was fought on 14 Jan, 1797. 
I’hc French (10,000) under Joubert 
held a strong natural position on the 
heig'hts of Rivoli, which was attacked 
by Austrian forces (nearly 40,000 
.strong) under Alvinzi, who attempted 
to surround Joubcit. The regiments 
on the French left bad been bioken and 
]>ut to flight, when N., with a .strong 
force, arrived and restored the battle 
in thal quarter. Meantime Joubert’s 
right had given g'round and his centre 
was attacked in front and rear at the 
same time. N. seeing- the danger of 
the situation proposed a suspension of 
arms, to vvhicli Alvinzi foolishly agreed. 
This gave N. time to make fresh dis- 
positions, and a .splendid victoiy to the 
French was the result. 

RocHe-fouoa.ulcl, Mme. de )a.— 
Third or fourth cousin ol Josephine by 
her lir.st marriage, and appointed chief 
lady of honour. She wa.s an ardent 
Royalist, and u.scd her position for 
plotting, being an inveterate enemy 
and hater of N., though accepting his 
bounty. N,, who knew thi,s, found it 
clifiicult to dismiss her because of her 
relationship and because she bad been 
luseful at the Tuilerics in cslabltshing 
the court. 

Roiica., Battle o-F (Peninsular War). 
— ^On 17 Aug. t8o8, in a .strong posi- 
tion near Roiica, General Delabordc, 
Avithi a division of 5,000 French, 
awaited a British and Portuguese force 
of 9,000 under Wellesley. As the 
Allies advanced, Delaborde, aware of 
the risk he ran of being outflanked on 
either side, ii-nrnecllately occupied 
another position, even stronger than 
the former one, in the passes behind. 
After heavy fighting this, however, was 
carried by Wellesley, and the French 
retreated, though in good order, with a 
loss of about six hundred men and 
three pieces of cannon. The British 
lost about five hundred killed and 
wounded. 

RomaiMville and BellevSHe. — 
Hcight.s near Paris where Joseph 
Bonaparte, Mortier, and Marmont 
were defeated by the Allies 30 March 
1814, the day on which Paris capitu- 
lated. 
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Rome, King- of (Napoleon Frast- 
CIS Joseph Chaii“leSj Duke of 
Reichatadli) ( 1811 - 32 ). — Also 
known as Napoleon 11 . , was the son 
of the Emperor Napoleon and Marie 
Louise, Archduchess of Austria. He 
was born al the Tuilerics palace, and 
was created King’ of Rome, as the 
heirs ot the Empeiors of the Eloly 
Roman Empire had been so styled. His 
advent had been awaited with great 
impatience by both his father and the 
nation, and was made the cause ot a 
national rejoicing-. Within three 
years of his birth the Napoleonic 
dynasty, which had seemed to be 
doubly secure by the appearance of an 
heir, crumbled away. During the 
time in question the Emperor was in 
Russia, and latterly engaged in almost 
constant warfare, and so had but little 
lime to give to his infant son. Al 
the time of the downfall of the Empire 
the child and his mother were at Blois, 
and only with difficulty did they escape 
being held as hostages by Joseph and 
Jerome Bonaparte. N, abdicated in 
favour of his son, whose title was not 
recognized, and who was removed 
with his mother to Vienna. Despite 
eflorts on the part of the Bonaparlisls 
to carry off the little prince and restore 
him to his father during the Hundred 
Day.s, he remained in Austria, and 
after Waterloo he was granted the 
title of Prince of Parma with here- 
ditary rights for his descendants, but 
the powers would not permit his 
participation in the affairs of that state 
to which his mother betook herself. 
As a compen.sation he was awarded 
the title of Duke of Reichstadt by the 
Austrian Emperor, and estates con- 
ferred upon him. 

As a boy the Prince was placed under 
the tutelage of Count Dietrichstcin, 
who found him not a little precocious 
and extremely attached to military 
affairs. There was, it is said, a true 
warlike strain in his character. Every- 
thing French was removed from his 
surroundings, hut, that notwlthstand- 
ing, the boy was -vvoiit to ask qiie.s- 
tion.9 of a most embarrassing kind 
concerning his mighty father. On one 
occasion it appears that a work deal- 
ing wltli N. ’s cai’cer fell into his hands 
whilst he was yet quite a child, and 


that he plied one of his tutors, Foresti, 
with questions reg aiding his illus- 
tnioub parent, asking him whether he 
was “a great criminal” as he seemed 
to have wasted so much liuman life. 
“It is. not tor us to judge him,” re- 
plied the astute jet kindly tutor. 
“ Continue to love him and think well 
of him.” 

The Duke’s instructors noted in him 
a strong indifference to all matters 
pertaining to religion, an aversion to 
regular studies and great quickness of 
repartee. On learning of the death of 
his father, whom he could not have ic- 
incmbercd, he shed many tears, as 
Collin and others relate. 

As the Duke giew older he evinced 
a strong desire to make a study of his 
father’s deeds and exploits, a dislike 
for mathematics (in which his father 
so greatly excelled), a high sense of 
honour, and a lively force o-f imagina- 
tion. What weie the Duke’s own 
views regarding his position? There 
is little doubt lhal he was privately 
preparing himself to take up his posi- 
tion as Empeior of the French. And 
on the occasion of the expulsion of 
Charles X. he repeatedly referred to it 
in the Imperial family circle, as if lo 
sound the views of those who com- 
posed it with regard to himself. It 
w.as, indeed, always his wish to bte 
con.sidered as a French prince. But 
he said ; “ I cannot be an adventurer 
to lend myself to the tricks of a party. 
My way mu,st be clear in France ere 1 
set foot there.” In Oct, 1830 the 
French people showed a great desire 
for his recall, but Metternich could be 
trusted no-t to permit the news to 
reach the Duke’s ears. 

The Duke’s military education and 
advancement made rapid strides, but 
his health, never robust, began to 
cause his immediate circle .serious 
anxiety. He Indulged in exercise far 
beyond his powers, and this brought 
about catarrh and fever, and aggra- 
vated a natural weakness of the chest. 
Despite tlie utmost care and devotloh 
he passed away at the Castle of 
Schonbrunn on 22 July 1832. 

Great difficulty must attach to any 
attempt suitably lo estimate the 
character of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
His early death precludes the idea that 
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his character was finally formed ; 
yet it may be pcrniittcd us to fore- 
shadow the type ol man that the 
young' Napoleon might have become 
had he survived to years of maturity. 
All ohbcrv^ers aie agteed that although 
he possessed .some of the physical and 
mental chaiactcrislics of his molhci 
he had inhciited many of those 
aihirh dislingui.sbed his illustrious 
father, 'I'hiis his glance, his firm 
rnoulh and ('hin, and his voice arc said 
to have been N.’s. His .spiiit was 
(lery and ambitious, and he is 
described by a rompcicnt oliscrvcr as 
“hot-hcaded, la'hcmenl, pos.scsscd by 
a qucnchlc.ss thirst for action, and an 
extraordinary ambition." These vveio 
not the. obsessions ol the dullaid 
llabshutgs. Added to this llicre was 
a deep vein of originality in his mature- 
lie wa.s not content to lie the .same as 
others, to lie patterned after the 
.sliallaw and soulles.s creatures xvho 
surrounded him. “lie nevei lost a 
chance of making' a show of indepen- 
dence," says one of hi.s biographer.s — 
a gi'eat tribute to otic, who lirought up 
in a circle inimical to his dynasty and 
.surrounded by near relations who 
hated it, was still .sufficiently master 
of himself to love and woiship an Idcttl 
rather than lieud to the dictates of 
those who had resolved that he should 
never .see the tlirone of France. But 
he i.s withal not ti grand but a jutiful 
figure, this poor lad, who, like 
Shelley’s Prince Alhanase. 

“Had gtown quite weak and grey 
before his lime, 

Nor any could the restless griefs 
unravel. 

Which burned within him, wither- 
ing up his prime,” 

So he flits acro,ss the page of history, 
a shadow, a ghost in the line of 
dynasty, whose pitiful story must 
excite compassion In all generous heart s 
if it failed to move those marble ones 
to whom he had the greatest right to 
look for sympathy. 

BoncesvaSles (Panlnsular War).— 
One of the battles of the Pyrenees 
(q.v.), which took place on 25 July 
1813. Marshal Soull, tyith about 
30,000 French, fell upon General 
Byng’s division, which occupied the 
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pass of Ronccsvallcs, ;ind the latter 
was forced to retreat. 

Rowsseaw, Theodore, — Odd man 
at Longwooci. He was deported in Oct. 
1816, and icliied to the United States^ 
wlu'ic he took servire with Joseph. 

RoveredOj BattSe of (Italian Cam- 
paign 1796 ).— An Austrian division, 
under Davidowlch, 20,000 .strong, lay 

at Roveicdo, in the Austrian Tyrol 

its object being to check the French 
advance. On /\ Sept. 1796, howevei, 
N. fell upon and completely defeated 
Davidowich, driving the Au-strians into 
the higher ground behind, with heavy 
lf)sscs. 

Royalists. —iSee Cuouans and Em- 
I'lRi:. 

Russia. — During the reign ot 
Alexander I. Russia inaugurated a 
new foreign policy. In the past her 
energies had been concentrated on ex- 
tending her pos-sessions in eastern 
Europe and Asia and in entering upon 
any loicign alliances she sought only 
to hasten lhi.s end ; but gradually with 
Ijcr increase ol wetilth and power she 
began to look upon herself as a 
European nation of the firsl import- 
ance wliose word should have weight 
in European nffalr.s. fi'his propensity 
wa.s evinced by t’atlK'rine when she 
sought to prevent the naval supremacy 
ol England by creating the League, of 
Neutrals, and by Paul, her son, when 
he instituted his peace negotiations 
with N. Alexander advanced this 
cltiim still more empliatleally, and in 
the Convention he amclucled with the 
Fir.st Consul in Oct. 1801 it was 
arrang'cd that an equal balance be- 
tween Austria and Pru.ssia, .should be 
preserved and accepted as an unalter- 
able principle in the designs of both 
parlies ; that the integrity of the king- 
dom formed by the two Sicilies should 
be respected ; that the Duke of 
Whrttcmburg should receive in Ger- 
many proporlionalc compensation for 
his losses; that the dominions of 
Bavaria should be preserved intact, 
and that rights and liberties of the 
Ionian Islands should not be trans- 
gressed. I-Iavlng secured these con- 
cessions the Tsar felt confident he must 
he consulted, and that his opinion 
wpuld hold weight ; in fact, he enter- 
tained the hope that the affairs of 
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Europe might he conducted and 
arranged by himself aud his new ally. 
The leali/ation, however, that the 
designs and policy of France and 
Russia were utterly at variance soon 
shattered this illusion, and began the 
er er-widening breach between the two 
countries. Before the end of 1803 the 
behaviour of N. in Italy and Germany 
made it very clear to Alexander that 
he must resist him in order to prevent 
the absolute subjection of Europe. In 
1804 war became inevitable, and in the 
following year was begun. After the 
Russian defeat at the battles of Ausler- 
lltz (1805) and Friedland (1807), 
Alexander and N. met, and agreed 
upon a peace. Regardless of other 
states they proposed and agreed to 
divide the world between them, but no 
great success attended this arrange- 
ment, for N., incapable of countenanc- 
ing an equal, had entered it with the 
intention of using Ids confederate as a 
tool to further his own plans. Russia 
soon suspected this, and her sus- 
picions were justified by N. ’s attempted 
domination of the continent. In 1812, 
with, the advance of the grnnJe arnice 
on Moscow, the inevitable and conclu- 
sive struggle began, and during the 
three years it continued Russia was 
largely responsible for the Allies 
standing firm and for the final defeat 
of N. 

Russian Campaigin (lSt 2 ). — 
Through the slaughter of men at 
Aspern and Wagram, war had become 
unpopular with the French people, so 
N. resolved to make his allies bear the 
brunt of the campaign on which he 
was aboul to embark, not only in find- 
ing money, but men as well. Thus, of 
the host of 360,000 which composed 
his army, nearly two-thirds were 
Germans, Austrians, Italians, or 
Poles. These troops were, of course, 
without the impetus or inspiration of 
patriotism, and in this they contrasted 
laadly witli the Russians, who, upon 
the invasion of Muscovite territory, 
were determined to offer a desperate 
resistance. 

The Napoleonic army was gathered 
along the line of the river Niemen by 
the middle of June. Its right was 
compo.sed of 34,000 Austrians : three 
corps were centred around Warsaw, 


under the command of Jerome. On 
the left at Tilsit were the Puissians 
and other German corps, 40,000 
strong; while N., himself, occupied 
the centre with 220,000 men. The 
supply SCI vice had been carefully pre- 
pared, and 100,000 men had been 
assembled to act as reinforcements. 
On 24 June the French Army crossed 
tlie Niemen, suffering greatly from the 
heat. The centre, with the Emperor, 
moved towards Vilna, covered by 
Murat and the cavalry, whilst Jerome 
advanced against Prince Bagration ; 
but the healtli of the troops "was 
affected almost from the first : fatal 
cases of sunstroke were numerous, and 
there were many desertions. The 
horses, too, suffered greatly from the 
green crops which were supplied to 
them as forage. Jerome reached 
Grodno on 5 July, but he was irreso- 
lute, and despite the Emperor’s explicit 
orders, lost much time. The Rus.sians, 
under Barclay de Tolly, entrenched 
Ihcmelves' at Drissa on the Dwina, 
whilst Bagration retired towards 
Mohilcv. Davout .superseded Jerome, 
and Ihe advance was resumed. The 
object was to surround and overpower 
Barclay, leaving Davout to deal with 
Bagration. The French cavalry found 
itself unequal to the task of rounding 
up the Cossacks, who swarmed every'- 
where and harassed them constantly, 
but the Russians were forced to retire 
by sheer weight of numbers, and Bar- 
clay fell back on Vitebsk. Arrange- 
ments had been made for a conflict on 
a large scale; Murat’s cavalry had 
been thrown well in front with an ad- 
vanced guard of sufficient numbers to 
hold the enemy in conflict until the 
main body came up ; but the Russians 
were in no mind to oblige the Emperor 
in this respect, or to be drawn into 
fighting a full-dr-ess battle. They 
steadily withdrew whenever they got 
into touch with the French, whose 
troops were meanwhile breaking away 
in large numbers. After five w'ecks, 
during which he had only marched two 
hundred miles, N. had lost a third of 
his troops, which before the final 
setting out had numbeted 420,000 
men ; moreover, the morale of _ his 
army was in bad case. The Russians 
had I'eceived no check, and their men 
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had steadily Improved. Bagration and 
Bni'cVay weic about to eltect a junc- 
tion neat Smolensk, and on leiuning 
this N. resumed his advance in the 
direction of tiiat place. 'I he Russians 
in turn advanced to meet him with 

130,000 men, but their inelficicnt stall 
work sm cd them fioin Ihe disaster 
they ceitainly would have incuircd had 
they come up with the Napoleonic 
army ; for they marclicd in two 
columns, which lo.sl touch with one 
another, and d.s neither could engage 
iJie French singly, both retired up<jn 
Smolensk, where they leunitcd wilh 
the Dnieper between them and their 
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tour days to concentrate the entire 
atmy and m range it in battle atiay. 
All the men that N. could muster wcie 

128.000 to the Rus.siun 110,000. 
When ti)c battle began at six in the 
inoining of s Sept., the Emperor was 
sulfciing from an attack of illness 
such as hampered him at Waterloo. 
He directed opcration.s until nearly 
noon, when he seems to have 
allowed the corps commanders to do 
pietty much ns they liked. The battle 
was an indecisive one, although 

38.000 Russians were killed and only 

25.000 Ficneh. The Rus.sians had 
been strongly entrenched, but their 



enemies. On the inoining of 16 Aug. 
the town was attacked by Ncy and 
Murat. A movement was made 
against the Rus.sian leit and rear; but 
ere it could be complete the Mus- 
covites had I'etrcaled under cover of 
darknes.9. Their policy now was to 
wear down the French Army, and in 
this way they were succeeding beyond 
expectations when Kutusov was dis- 
patched to assume the chid’ command. 
Indifferent to, or impatient of the 
hidierto successful tactics of his 
colleagtie.?, be resolved to engage the 
F reach in a great ’battle, and with tbi.s 
object in view he drew his army up at 
Borodino, about seventy miles from 
Moscow. Mural and Ney quickly 
came up with him, but the French 
marching had been so poor that it took 


first line of redoubt .s was carried and 
held by the French until the dose of 
the day ; but in ihc end the French 
had to retire, leaving the Ru.ssians in 
posses-sion of the field. Later, Kutusov 
retreated, and Murat, with the ex- 
hausted cavalry, made an effort to 
follow. On the 14th the horsemen 
came up with the Russians while in 
the act of evacuating Moscow, and 
agreed with them to observe a seven 
hours' armistice to permit them to 
clear llie town, whidi they were afraid 
mig'ht be set on fire. The main body, 
under N,, began to enter 'Mo.scow as 
night was falling. N, passed the 
night in a private bouse, and next 
morning rode to the Kremlin ; but fire 
had already broken out among the 
wooden houses, and the conflagTation» 
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after raging two clays, became so 
SCI ions that the French had to betake 
themselves to the country once more. 
Kiitusov was not tar away, and was in 
communication with a fcitde hinter- 
land. Wittgenstein had collected 
40,000 Russians, and was advancing 
against St. Cyr, who had lelieved 
Macdonald, but who had only 17,000 
men left to him. The peace with 
Turkey had relieved Tscliitschagov’s 
aimy, which was marching to effect a 
junction with Tormassov in the neigh- 
bouihood of Brest-Litewski, and theii 
combined forces would number some- 
thing over 100,000 men. ' To oppose 
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upon St. Petcrsbuig. Muiat leccived 
a scveic mauling at Taiutino on 
18 Oct., and regaiclmg this- as a 
challenge, the Fiench Army moved 
out to meet the Russian under 
Dokhturolf at Malo-Jaioslavitz. No 
decisive fighting follovv^ed until Eugene 
arrived along with the guards and 
Davout’s corps. Later the Russian 
main army also came up, and finally 
Kiitusov made his- appearance. The 
struggle lasted until ii p.m., and 
eventually the French succeeded in 
diii/ing off the Russians, but Kiitusov 
had attained his end and had baned 
the road to Kaluga ns he had intended. 



these there was only Schwarlzenberg, 
with about 30,000 troops. 

The French Army by this time had 
become greatly dispersed ; indeed, 
some of its forces were almost .six 
hundred mile.? distant from one 
another. At Moscow there weic 
about 100,000 men, 30,000 in the 
neighbourhood of Brest, t‘;,ooo near 
Drissa, 30,000 at Smolensk. All of 
these were confronted, with the excep- 
tion of the Moscow army, by greatly 
superior forces. Matters were look- 
ing decidedly gloomy, and on 4 Oct. 
N. dispatched Lauriston to the 
Russian headquarters with orders to 
treat for peace. In the meanwhile 
Murat was ordered to keep Kutwsov 
employed.!— N. intending to join up 
willii Victor and St. Cyr and advance 


N. had thus either to force his way 
through the Russian rank.s or to 
retreat through an exhausted and 
desert country. A retreat iqjon 
Smolensk via Mojaisk was then 
decided upon, and Kutusov, either 
thinking that the French intended an 
offensive ag'ainst Kaluga, or with the 
express object of luring the French 
Army to self-destruction, gave orders 
to retreat. 

At daybreak on 26 Oct. 1812 the 
celebrated retreat from Moscow com- 
menced. It has frequently been 
stated that the rigorous climatia con- 
ditio4is which they had to face were 
the chief reason for the disorganiza- 
tion of the French Army ; but the more 
probable origin of the disaster was lack 
of discipline. No frost had been experi- 
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enced until late in October, and the man and horse could go. The passage 
wcatlier, if cold, was dr}' and bracing'. of the Beresina was begun on the 
When the Beresina, a slow-iimning afternoon of 26 Nov , but the Russian.^ 
river, was reached on 26 Nov. it was were clo.sing in. The crossing' oon- 
not even frozen over, and the pioneers tinned 'throug'hout the night. Ney, 
were able to work standing in the with magniheent self-saciifice, held oil 
water all tbroiighi tlie day. The truth the pursuing Muscovites until all had 
it> that the French Army was now passed over, in which task he was 
composed of panic-stricken fugitives : assisted by Oudinot and Victor, By 
its chiefs had entirely lost their heads, midday on the 28th the last elfective 
or were ignored by the rank and file. Frenchman had crossed the Beresina, 
At the beginning- of November bodies and only a few thousand stragglers 
of Cossacks began to threaten the re- remained beyond the river. Subse- 

trcating- French, soi that the command quent to this the retreat oif the French 

was given to march in a hollow square Army became a headlong flight, and 

in Older that impending attacks might at Smorgoni the Emperor, who not 
be the better beaten off. Kutustw only saw that he could do little for the 
was hang'ing on the flank of the army, disorganized rabble by which he was 

hulling squadrons of Cossacks at it surrounded, Imt also had recently 

and picking up .stragglers. The leceived news of the Mulct Conspiracy 

grande arniee was by now a helpless (q-i'-), handed over the command to 

wreck, scarcely 50,000 strong. Reach- Murat and Iclt for Paris on 5 Dec. to 
ing Smolensk on 9 Nov., it halted assemble a fresh army for the follow- 
thcre till the iiith. On resuming the ing year. Travelling post-haste, he 
march, the Emperor kept in front with reached his capital on the iSth. 
the guard, while Ncy brought up the Rigorous climatic conditions now set 
rear. Once more the Russian.s' barred in, and the sufferings of the troops 
the way near Kraanoi, where on the were indescribable. Harassed by the 
rbtlii they tried to head off the remains constant attacks of Uie Cossack.s, fro.st- 
of the French Army, N. halted to let bitten and starving, with only rags 
the ranks close up, and then attacked to keep out the intense cold of a 
vigorously. He succeeded in clearing Russian winter, the wretched Frcnch- 
a way for himself, but Ney and the men died by hundreds. All baggage 
rear-guard seemed trapped. By a was abandoned and seized by the 
brilliant night march, however, they enemy. At Vilna the houses were 
effected a breach through tlic Russian filled with French sick and wounded 
ranks at the cost of 5,200 men out of and the courtyards with the dead. The 
6,000, From Orcha N. dispatched Russian pursuit was fmccssant. Disci- 
ordera to Victor to join him at Boris- plinc vanished entirely, and Murat, 
.sov on the Beresina. A thavvi had set who was dashing enoug'h as a cavalry 
in, iind fronn marching on a frozen leader, was perhaps the la.st man to 
.surface the French now found them- place in charge of a disastrous retreat, 
.selves floundering in mud. Hearing From time to time the semblance of 
that Borissov was in the hands of the a stand was made, but it was only 
Russians, the Emperor gave orders to momentary. The entire country over- 
cross the Beresina at Vjessclovo. run by the French had now been re- 
Oudinot was .sent thither tO' con.struct gained by the Russians, and their pur- 
bridgc.si for the pa,ssagc of the army, suit of tlieir enemies ended only with 
and encountering the Russian advance- the Niemen, which at that time formed 
guard near Borissov, he drove them the western boundary of tlie Russian 
back. The Russians, confused, gave empire. The grande anndo was no' 
time for Victor to come up, while more. Only about r,ooo men of the 
Oudinot constructed the necessary guards hung' together ; the remainder 
bridges at Studienka, which he found were ragged and unarmed, roaming 
more suitable as a passage tl:an Vies^ the country in small bands. The Wings 
selovo; but the road la Studienka had under Schwartzenberg and Macdonald, 
been left open, and Wittgenstein was -the Poles, and a few others still 
traversing it in pursuit as quiddy as showed some semblance of discipline, 
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but half a million men had perished 
or were prisoners, over 150,000 hoiscs 
liad been lost, and about t,ooo guns. 
A quarter of a million men had found 
graves in Russia, and the Russians 
estimated their own losses at about 
200,000. Alexander resolved to pro- 
ceed from defence to attack, and on 
J3 Jan. 1813 his main army crossed 
the Niemen. 

The Russian campaign may be said 
to have been the first act in the drama 
of N.’s downfall. Neither tlie northern 
snows nor the absence of discipline in 
his army, but his own strategic blunder 
was the final cause of N.’s overthrow 
on the plains of Muscovy. He had 
planned to do in a year what required 
at least double that time. Many 
writers have considered the cardinal 
error of the whole campaign to have 
been that he continued his march past 
Smolensk to' Mo.scow; but 'the supreme 
folly of attempting to reach the capital 
with only 100,000 troops in hand, after 
having transported by forced marches 
half a million of men into the very 
heart of Russia, was the true cause 
of his failure. N.'s strategy, like his 
policy, wa.s beginning toi degenerate ; 
and, strange as it may seem, as his 
g'eniu.s was on the wane his schemes 
and inspirations grew not only greater 
but more shadowy. 


S 

SaaSfelcI, Battle of (Jena Cam- 
paian).— -On 10 Oct. 1806, with a 
small force of Piussians, Prince 
Louis Ferdinand at Saalfeld en- 
deavoured to protect Hohenlohe’s 
flank march on Jena. The Prus- 
sians were, however, completely 
outnumbered by the French under 
Lannes, and suffered defeat, while 
their brave leader, already wounded, 
when called upon to surrender replied 
by a cut with his sabre, and was killed 
by his adversai'y. The Prussians lost 
800 killed and wounded, thirty guns, 
and 1,200 prisoners, 

Sa.lju^al, Battle of (Peninsulae 
Wan).— On 3 April 1811 the French 
Second Corps under Regnier met with 
defeat at Wellinglom’s hands near 
Sabugal. Their killed and wounded 


numbeied over 1,000, while the 
British losses were only about 200. 
After this checlc the Frencli. Army 
was withdrawn intoi Spain. 

Sacile, Battle of.— On 16 April 
i8og 48,000 Austrians under the 
Archduke John encountered a Franco- 
Ilaliaii army under Eugiine Beauh.ar- 
nais. A .severe defeat was inflicted 
on the latter, and Bcauharnais had 
to retire. The losses of the French 
and Italians were 4,000 killed and 
wounded and as many prisoner-s, while 
the Austrians did not lose half that 
number. 

Sa^unio, The Siege of (Penfnsu- 
lae War)-— After the fall of Tarragona, 
.Suchet in Sept. 1811 laid siege to the 
rock-tortress of S again to. It was well 
defended by a Spanish! garrison under 
General Andriani, who bent off two 
assaults. Blake endeavoured to relieve 
the city, but on 25 Oct. he was de- 
teated by the French with a loss of 
1,000 killed and wounded, besides 
2,500 prisoners; and that night the 
garrison surrendered. 

St. Cye, General.— See flouviON 
.St. Cvr. 

St. Denis, Louis Etienne ( 1783 - 
1856 ). — Second valet at Longwood 
and garde des Kvres. lie remained 
at Longwood throughout N.’s cap- 
tivity, and returned in 1840 for tlie 
exhumation. 

St. Domingo Expedition, The 
(1801 ” 03 ). — As objects of envy In 
colonial enterprise or aa a cause of war, 
the West Indian Island.s as known at 
the present day do not seem to present 
any suflicient attraction. Yet though for 
long so impoverished and depressed, 
they represented in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the richest 
and most desirable colo'nies hr the 
world, for the United Slates, scarce 
numbering five millron souls, offered 
no alluring revenues, Australia was 
practically a iena incognita, and 
South Africa was still wrapped in 
mystery. But the West Indies were 
a mine of wealth ; slaves, sugar, and 
coffee yielded princely returns, for as 
yet no .sentiment or ideals had banned 
the trade in human fleshi and th^ pos- 
sib'ilities of beetroot and ohiCory were 
undiscovered. France, Spain, Great 
Britam — all three had snatched at 
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Lhesc tlcMrable possessions and fought 
each other fiercely in thei process. At 
the period under consideration each of 
these powers held some portion of' tlie 
islands for its own, France holding 
St. Domingo, the caslern portion of 
the island of Hayti. First held by 
the Spaniards, it had been seized by 
Frencli buccaneers in 1630, while in 
1677 the Frenchi Government had 
talccu Over the whole colony. 

Bcfoic tlie Revolution tlie trade of 
this colony is said' lo have conslitutcd 
the greater po'i'tion of the Frenclt over- 
•seas commerce, but the headlong re- 
forms of itho disciples of Rou.sseau not 
only .shattered the prosperity of the 
place but entailed the death of the 
majority of the French colotiists. 
d'hc National Asscmldy fiad hastened 
to preach) the gospel of “Liberty, 
Equality, Fi-iilernity ” to the West 
Indies, and on 15 April 1791 pro- 
claimed Itic equality of white.s and 
blaok.s. 'riii.s, Ihe planlers refused to 
recognize a,s binding ; the negroe.s rose 
in revolt, and a massacre of the white 
population ensued. In the, October of 
that year Uie remaining colonists sent a 
despairing appeal for help, desedibing 
the appalling condition of affains in 
the island. Thi.s plea was .supported 
by repre.sentations from the towns of 
Nantes, St. Malo, and other places 
Avhiich were dependent upon their 
colonial trade ; but the Assembly re- 
fu.sed to interfere, and further ratified 
the decree of equality. Soon the 
slaves bad overrun the adiolc French 
portion of the island, Port dc la Paix 
and one or two other settlements alome 
excepted. At thi.s juncture Toussaint 
t'OuverUire {q<v.) came into promin- 
ence, and out of the gory chaos pro- 
duced so'melhing' apitroaching order, 
and the French Directory, recognizing 
his power and wishing to attach him' 
to their interests, named him com- 
ma nder-in-diiief of the armies of St. 
Don^^ingo, in which capacity he ren- 
dered material assistance in repulsing 
aft English attempt on the island The 
Revolution and its gospel of liberty 
had yvakened in I’Ouverture the dream 
of complete emancipation of the slaves, 
iVittii finally the island for ■their own 
kingdotn. Therefore his friendship 
T.vitb the French was merely a tem- 
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porizing policy whilst his other plans 
were developing. He armed and 
trained a large army of negroes 
{20,000), and (in 1799 strong- 

enough to expel the French governor 
and to occupy the Spani.sh portion of 
the island. In May 1801 he drew up a 
constitution and proclaimed himself 
g'overnor of Si. Doming-o for life, with 
power to nominate his succc.ssor. It 
was at this lime N. decided on the ex- 
pedition to SL. Domingo, and when the 
truce with Great Britain, preceding- the 
peace of Amiens, reopened the seas to 
Ihe French Heel he determined to bring- 
I’Ouverture to order and restore 
French autliotity in the colony. The 
course N. pursued towards Toussaint 
I’Ouvcrture has been the cau.se of 
much adverse criticism, bul there is 
soinelhing to be said for the poiSKibilily 
that the man and his deeds had been 
misrepresented to N. Of course, to 
him the Frcach possession of the 
colony .stood for infinitely more than 
rOuverture’s ambition.s or ideals, and 
though the negro “Ronapatlc” was 
willing to agree to French protection, 
this was noif a .sullicicnL guarantee, nor 
was it profitable lo France. 

As Finst Consul N., by a proclama- 
tion of 8 Nov. 180T, promised the 
inhabitants of St. Domingo, without 
dislinction of colour, liberty aud 
equality of rig'hts, but this ho had 
forestalled by a secret decree of 25 
Dec. 1800, when he had sent out 
thii'ce commisaioners to I'C-establish 
slavery, thoug'h it was called by a 
different name. Toavnrds the end oif 
Ihe year 1801 the expedition, in charge 
of General Lcclerc and with 

Villaret-Joyeuse (q.v.) in command 
of the fleet, started fromi Brest for 
the Canarie.s, where it was joined by 
other squadrons from Loriont, Roche- 
fort, and Toulon, numbering in all 
thirty-two ships of the line and thirty- 
two frigates, having more tliam 20,000 
troopis on board. The istrength of the 
force bro-ught forth strong remon- 
strances and warnings from the British 
Government, while the news of it 
made Toussaint adopt precautionary 
measures. Leclerc, cliarged with com- 
plimentary messages to the hegro 
chief, was to compel him by Various 
inean.s to acknovrledge the sovereignty 
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of France and the recognition of him- 
self (Leclerc) as captain-general of the 
island. But Toussainl was already on 
his guard. Befoie their arrival he had 
told his followers of the designs of the 
Frencln to enslave them again, and by 
this means secured the unity of his 
forces. The coast settlements were 
ravaged and their inhabitants 
butchered. On the disembaikation of 
the French troops Toussaint retreated 
into the inteiior, confidently awaiting- 
the effects of climate and the difli- 
cultie.s of the country on the forces of 
the enemy. With 15,000 troops 
Leclero pursued him, the French so 
enraged by the sight of the desolated 
towns and the mutilated bodies of the 
whites that they carried all before 
them. They besieged Crfite-fi-Pierrot, 
Toiissaint’s greatest stronghold, and 
on 8 May i8oa he surrendered, making" 
the condition that his own and hi.s 
officers’ rank should be respected. The 
French then proceeded on their mission 
of subjugating the whole island before 
the unhealthy season should set in, a 
season which Toussaint awaited with 
impatience, for his suriendcr had 
simply been made to sccuic a truce. 
His plan was to wait till the Ficnch 
were so reduced by yellow lever and 
fatigue that they would become an 
easy prey. This state of affairs was 
not long in arriving. The medical 
staff, in their ignorance of the disease, 
failed to stem the epidemic, despite 
heroic efforts, be.side which the medical 
store.? sent fi-om France were damaged 
and useless. By the middle of August 
the number of deaths amounted to 
i8,ooo, as given in the report of 
Decris (Nov. 1802). Leclerc, who sus- 
pected Toussaint’s plot, caused him to 
be seized, having- N.’s orders to do so 
if necessary, and sent him to France, 
where he died. 

In the autumn the neg-ro troops, 
though in the pay of the French since 
the surrender, followed out Toussaint’s 
plan, deserting en masss (13 Sept. 
1802). The menace was more deadly 
than before, for only 500 French 
soldiers -were left to face between 
10,000 and 12,000 insurg-ents animated 
by fear of slavery and deadly hatred 
of their would-be oppressors. Yet 
despite the fearful odds French 


coinage and drscipline won the day. 
For this msurrci’tion Leclerc has often 
been blamed, but according- to Dr. 
Holland! Rose the following- is a liue 
statement of the case: “In the notes 
dictaLedi at St. Helena, Napoleon sub- 
mitted Leclerc’s memory to some 
strictures lor his indiscretion inregaid 
ito the proposed restoration of slavery. 
The official letters of that officer 
exposo the injustice of the charge. 
The facts are these. After the seem- 
ing submission of St. Domingo, the 
First Consul caused a decree to be 
secietly passed at Pails (20 May 1802) 
whichi prepared to rc-csLablish slaveiy ; 
but Deerds warned Leclerc that it was 
not for the piesont to be applied to 
St. Doming-o) unless it seemed toi be 
opportune. Knowing how fatal any 
such proclamation would be, Leclcic 
suppressed the dcciee; but General 
Richepanse, who was now governor 
of Guadeloupe, not only issued the 
decree, but proceeded to enfoice it 
with ngoiir. It was this which caused 
the last and most desperate revolts 
of the blacks, L.ilal alike to French 
domination and to Leclerc’s hie.” On 
22 Oct. Leclerc fell a viclim toi yellow 
fever, and under the burden of anxiety 
and almost despair sucrumbed on 
2 Nov. 1802. His succe.ssor, Rocham- 
bcau, fared no better, for though re- 
ceiving strong reinforcements of troops 
fromi France und following a rigorous 
poliry, to use no harsher term, the 
rebels, led by the infamous DcssaHnes 
(q.v.) and his lieutenant Christophe 
{q-v.}, held their ground. The renewal 
of war between Eng-land and France 
was the final blow to the expedition, 
for those that were left must surrender 
to either the English or the negroes. 
In Nov. 1803 the remnant ivith 
Roohambeau retumed to France, the 
expedition having- cost the countiy, 
beside.? financial expense, more than 
twenty generals and some 30,000 men. 

St, Helena.— The captivity of N. 
on the island of St, Helenai is without 
parallel in the history of the world. 
In the daysi of antiquity it would have 
been deemed impossible that a con- 
queror oif h'ls rank, who had laid tlie 
empires of the world under tribute, 
could have survived the niin and 
defeat of his fortunes. Hannibal, 
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these desirable possessions and fought porizing policy whilst his other plans 
each other liercely in the process. At were developing. He armed and 
the peiiod under consideration each of trained a large army of neg'roes 
these power.? held some portion of the (ao,ooo), and hi 1799 was strong 
islands for its own, France Iwlding enough to expel the French g-overnor 
St. Domingo, the eastci’ii portion of and to occupy the Spanish portion of 
the island ol Hayti. First held by the island. In May 1801 he drew up a 
Ihe Spani.'irds, it had been seized by constitution and proclaimed himself 
French buccaneers in 1630, while in governor of St. Domingo for life, with 
1677 the French Goicrnmcnt had power to nominate his successor. It 
taken over the whole colony. was at this time N. decided on the cx- 

Belore the Revolution the trade of pedilion to St. Domingo, and when the 
this colony is said to have constituted truce with Great Britain, preceding the 
the greater portion of the French over- peace of Amiens, reopened the .sea.s to 
.seas commerce, but the headlong re- the French ileet he determined to bring 
form.s oif ithei disciples of Rousseau not I’Ouvertiire to order and lestore 
only shattered the prosperity of the French anlhorily in the colony. The 
place but enlailed the death of the course N. pursued Loward.s Toms saint 
inajorily of the Frcncbi colonists. I’Ouverture has been the c.amse of 
The National As.scmbly had hastened much adverse criticism, but there is 
to preach the gospel of "Liberty, something to be said for the possibility 
Equality, Fraternity ” to the West that ti\e man and his deeds had been 
Indies, and on 15 April 1791 pro- niisreprcsentcd to N. Of course, to 
claimed the equality of white.s and bira the French possession of the 
blacks, This the plantcis refused to colony stood for infinitely more than 
recognize as binding ; the negroes rose I’Ouvcrturc’.s ainbition,s' or ideals, and 
in revolt, and a ma.s.saere of the while thoug'h the negro "Bonaparte” was 
population ensued. In the October of willing to agree to French protection, 
that year the remaining colonists sent a this was not a sufficient guarantee, nor 
despairing appeal for help, describing was it profitable I0 France, 
the appalling condition of affairs in _ As Fir.st Consul N., by a proclama- 
the island. This plea was supported ti*>u of 8 Nov. 1801, |>romlsed the 
by representations from the towns of inhabitants of St. Domingo, without 
Nantes, St. Malo, and other places distinction of colour, liberty and 
which were dependent upon their equality of right.s, but this ho had 
colonial trade; but the Assembly re- forcstalJed by a secict decree of 25 
fused to interfere, and further ratified Dec. 1800, when he laid sent out 
the decree of equality. Soon the Ihree ooimmissioners IO' rc-e.stahlish 
silave.s had overrun the whole Frenc«h slavery, thougli it was called by a 
portion of Ihe island, Port de la Paix different name. Towardsi the end of 
and one or two other settlements alone the year 1801 the expedition, in charge 
excepted. At this juncture Toussaint of Gejieral Lcclerc (q-v.), and tvith 
POuverture {q.v.) came into pr-omin- Villaret-Joyeuse (q.v.) in command 
ence, and <3ut of the gory chaos pro- of the fleet, started _ fromi Brest for 
duced something approaching order, the Canaries, where it was joined by 
and the French Directory, recognizing other squadrons from Lorient, Roche- 
his power and wishing to attach him fort, and Toulon, tiumbcring in all 
to their interests, named him com- thirty-two ships of the line and thirty- 
mander-iii-chief of the armies of St. two frigates, having more than 30,000 
Domlingo, in which capacity he ren- troops on board. The .strength n't ihe 
dered material assistance in repulsing force brought forth .strong renion- 
an English attempt on the island. The stratices land warnings from fhe British 
Revolution and its gospel of liberty Government, while the news of it 
had wakened in POuverture the dream made Toussaint adopt precautionary 
of complete emancipation of tlie slaves, measures. Lederc, charg'od with com- 
udthi finally the island for their own plimentary mes.sage.s to the negro 
king'dom. Therefore his friendship chief, was to compel him by various 
with the Frenclt was merely a tern- means to acknowledg'e the sovercigfity 
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of France and the recognition of him- 
self (Leclerc) as captain-general of the 
island. But Toiissaint was already on 
his g'uarcl. Before their arrival he had 
told his followers of the desigms of the 
French to enslave them again, and by 
this means secured the unity of his 
lorces. The coast settlements were 
ravaged and their inhabitants 
butchered. On the disembarkation of 
the French troops Toiissaint retreated 
into the interio-r, confidently awaiting 
the effects of climate and the difll- 
culties of the country on the forces of 
the enemy. With 15,000 troops 
Leclero pursued him, the French so 
enraged by the sight of the desolated 
towns and the mutilated bodie.s of the 
whites that they carried all before 
them. They be.sieged Crdle-fi-Pierrot, 
Toussaint’s greatest stronghold, and 
on 8 May 1802 he sui rendered, making 
the condition that his own and his 
officers’ rank should be respected. The 
French then proceeded on their mission 
of subjugating the whole island before 
the unhealthy season should .set in, a 
season whicli Toub.saini awaited with 
impatience, tor his surrender had 
simply been made to sccuie a truce. 
His plan was to wait till the French 
were so I'educed by yellow fever and 
fatigue that they would become an 
easy prey. This state of affairs was 
not long in arriving. The medical 
staff, in their ignorance of the disease, 
failed to stem the epidemic, despite 
lieroio efforts, beside which the medical 
store.? sent from France were damaged 
and' useless. By the middle of August 
the number of deaths amounted to 
i8,ooo, as given in the report of 
Decrfe.s (Nov. 1802), Leclerc, who sus- 
pected Toussaint’s plot, caused him to 
be seized, having N.’.s orders to do so 
if necessary, and sent liimi to France, 
where he died. 

In the autumn the negro troops, 
though in the pay of the Frendi since 
the surrender, followed out Toussaint’s 
plan, deserting en masse (13 Sept. 
1803). The menace was more deadly 
than before, for only 500 French 
soldiers were left to face between 
10,000 and 12,000 insurgents animated 
by fear of slavery and deadly hatred 
of their would-be opprcssoi-g. Yet 
despite the fearful odds French 


courage and discipline won the day. 
For this insurrecliom Leclerc has often 
been blamed, but according to Dr. 
Holland' Rose the following- is a true 
statement of the case; “In the notes 
dictateef at St. Helena, Napoleon sub- 
mitted Leclerc’s memory to some 
strictures for his indiscretion in regard 
toi the pi'oposed restoration of slavery. 
The official letters O'f that officer 
expose the injustice of the charge. 
The iaots are these. After the seem- 
ing- submission of St. Domingo, Ihe 
First Co'HSul caused a decree to be 
secretly passed at Paris (20 May 1802) 
whiichi prepared to rc-e&tabli.sb slavery ; 
but Deeres warned Leclero that it wa.s 
not for the present to be applied to 
St. Domingo unlcs.s it seemed to> be 
oppottunc. Knowing- how fatal any 
such proclamation would be, Leclerc 
suppressed the deciee; but General 
Richepanse, who was now governor 
of Guadeloupe, not only issued the 
decree, but proceeded to enforce it 
with rigour. It was this which caused 
the last and most desperate revolts 
ot the blacks, latal alike to Frencli 
domination and to Leclerc ’s life.” On 
22 Oct. Lcdcrc fell a victim lol yellow 
fever, and under ihe burden of anxiety 
and almo-st de.spair succumbed on 
2 Nov. i 8 d 2 . His successor, Rocham- 
beau, fared no better, for 'though re- 
ceiving strong reinforcements of troops 
from, France and following a rigorous 
policy, to use no harsher term, the 
rebels, led by the infamous Dessalines 
(q.'v.) and his lieutenmit Christoplie 
(q.v.j) held their ground. The i-cnewal 
of war between England and France 
was the final blow to Uie expedition, 
for those that were left must surrender 
to cither the English or the negi'oes, 
In Nov. 1803 the remnant with 
Roohambeau retui-iied lo France, the 
expedition having cost the country, 
be.sides financial expense, more than 
twenty generals and some 30,000 men. 

St. Helena.— The captivity of N. 
on the island of St. Helenai is without 
parallel in the history of the world. 
In tlxe days of anticj[uity it would have 
been deemed imi^ossible that a con- 
queror of his rank, who had laid the 
empires of the world under tribute, 
could have survived the ruin and 
defeat of his fortqnes. Hannibal, 
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pursued from court to court, had rc- In Austria stupidity was balatrced by 
course to poison to riid himself at the a calculated cunning-; in France royally 
last of his vindictive enemies, and hadi become a synonym for imbecility ; 
but few of the her-oes of the ancient while in Britain the dregfs of a dullard 
world cared toi live to r-ecount their race wer'c disgracing- the purple with 
reverses even had they been pcnnitled (Ire lowest profligacy and licence. Such 
to do SO'. But if N. ’f, enemies were were the men who conceived tlicm- 
no less vindictive than those of Hanni- solves the just judges of N. — the 
bal or J’ompey, they were held in descendants of brigand bar-ons, the 
check from administering the coup do duil-W'itted .scions of Austrian aris- 
grdcc upon their victim by a buntani- tocr-acy, the elderly roues of Or'leans 
tarianisr-n which had but little of and the cock-fighting-, har-cl-living 
chivalry in its oompositrorr, A truly gamesters of St. James’s, 
gerrerous, even an ordinar'ily humane But the most intense adrrrir-atron and 
view of the po,sitiort of their illustrious par-liaJity cannot deny that if justice 
prisoner would have prompted the was travestied and outraged by the 
Allied Powcr.s to a method of control .severity of Llicse men that a con- 
vastly difterent in character from that sidcrable degree of caution \va.s re- 
which was finally agreed upon. Life quired toi insure the future peace of 
indeed was to he granted their splendid Europe. It may be urgfcd that perfect 
cuomy. But .such a life, such an exist- human enlightenment would have die- 
cncc, as wa.s to he agg-ravated by every 'tated the incarceration of his enemies 
circumstance of petty insult and and would have left the conduct of 
grievous .slig'ht as hircling.s of the most European allairy entirely to (he genius 
witless and tactless cliaracler could of the man wlro had shown himself 
devise and perform. It is a wretched belter filled than any since the dawn 
excuse tO' plead on behalf of the Powers of lime toi lead the destinies of tho 
that they did not dc.slro such treat- human race. But perfect wisdom is 
ment to he meted out to the Emperor, rare in the counsclsi of men, and 
They could not have bceni ignorant of humanity had not in the days of N. 
ihe inferior personalities, of the miser- attained toi that degree of sag-acity 
able and circun-|.scribed characters of which would have wclceuned the leader- 
tlioiso to whom they committed his .ship vout-hsafcdl by Ids supreme might 
charge. It is vaiin, it is futile, to state end natural genius. The conflicting 
that such men as they surrounded him intei-ests of nationality have only -too 
with were no-t selected as tho insiru- frequently been the ruin of the truer 
ments of a disgrace which wa.s in some advantages of humanity in general, 
measure intended to slake tho miser- Providence ensures an unfailing supply 
able thirst for revenge -which animated of g'cnius to the race. But through 
the monai'chi.s and statesmen -who cm- the blindness and jealousy of the de- 
plo-yed these wretcliied tools for it.9 based and Ignorant tho boon of suffi- 
accomplishmcnt. cient leadership isi only too often for- 

Men are but human in their hates feiled or transmuted to a cur.se. The 
as in their affections. But it might desire for personal exaltation may be 
have been hoped that a council com- with truth attributed to N. ; but it 
posed of ail that was* held as being did not blind him to the fact that the 
noble and enlightened in Europe vvould days in whlich hci lived were full of 
have mitigated the fate of the gveat evil for those who dwelt under the 
priso-ner in such a mamier as to have shiadoiw' of tyrannies, compared to 
spared him the daily ind^nilies of a which his rule was as the day is to the 
Lowe or a, Cockburn. But, it may be night. Let the just man himself 
aslced, were those who sat at that whether he would have preferred _ to 
board as liberal in sentiment and live under the corrupt and cramping 
generosity as they were no-ble in birth? rule of a Habsburg, the material, 
As lit dianced the thrones of the coarse, and unenlightened sway of a 
Europe of that day were occaipied by Geotge IV,, the lewd vulgarity of an 
men to whom the title of “mediocrity ” Orleans, or the liberal and illuminating 
could only be applied as a compliment, despotism of the mighty Cor,sican. 
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N. arrived at St. Helena on 17 Oct. wing contained the quarters of the 
1815, iii.s companions being Bcitrand, Montliolon family and 01 dcriics’ rooms. 
Gourgaud, Las Cases and Montholon. N. greatly disliked the officiousness 
In 1789 N., then twenty, in taking of Cockburn and the petty annoyances 

notes of the Ceograp/tie Moderne of inflicted upon him by that officer, and 

Lacroix, had copied out the name of seemed glad when Sir Hudson Lowe 

St. Helena, had added the woids arrived to lake up office as governor. 

“Petite isle,” and had thrown down At first N. seemed .satisfied with his 

the book. On beholding- his future new jailer, but when he attempted to 

pri.son for the fir'sl time the Emperor convey letters of complaint to the 

exhibited no sign of emotion and Prince Regent without Lowe’s know- 

remained silent. Next moirning, with ledg-c, the governor began toi conceive 

Cockburn and Bertrand, he set off on suspiciions regarding his fr-'iendltness 

honseback to inspect Longwood. towards him.self. N. pressed Lowe for 

Alterations were necessary there, so permission to ride beyond the twelvc- 

he took up h'is abode at The Driais mile Jimit fi am Longwood. Thl.sLo'we 

might not do without express permis- 
sion from England, and he dreaded 
to reque.st such permissioit. Lowe at 
last withdrew from N.’s presence after 
having listened to an outbreak of 
taunts, and from, that day he never 
had an inter-view with hi.s charge. 

It has beetr said that Lowehs oltcnce 
lay not in his manners, but in his 
firmne.ss, and various observers of his 
demeanour are quoted to prove his 
gentility. Il is alsoi affirmed that the 
Emperor whilst at Si. Helena carried 
out “dirty little intrigues” to' annoy 
Iris jailci-s. A sufficient answer to 
these charges is to be found in the 
about a mile and a half from James- universal obloquy with w'hioh Lowe 
town, or, rather, in a pavilion con- was regarded upon his return to Eng- 
tiguours toi it. The Briars was in- land after' the death of N. He wa.s 
habited by an lvngli.sh family named looked/ upon a.s a person who had em- 
Balcombe, with whom he became on bittered the last years of a magnificent 
most friiendly terms, engag-ing in card career, who had blighted the last 
games and even in horseplay with the leisure of the world’s greatest genius 
young-er members of the family. Long- — alnrast asi a paid executioner. But 
wood was r'eady for him, and he whilst turning with distaste from 
entered upon his tenancy of it on Lowe’s personality, let us not forget 
10 Dec. 1815. The hou.se was of the that the .severities praclrsed by him 
colonial type, spacious in the posses- were in great part the outcome of the 
sioo of thirty rooms, hut poorly built terror in which he held the decrees of 
and infested by rals. The entrance his tyrant taskmasters — ^those libcity- 
hall led toi a drawing-room, which loving men who had fettered the most 
again opened' upon a dining'-room, enlightened sovereign the world ever 
whence passages' led to an oblong knew in order that they them-selves 
court surrounded by offices, a .surgery might the better play the part of 
and doimc.stic rooms, and on the other oppressors whilst assuming the parts 
side toi a small wing where were of popular leaders, 
situated N.’s sitting-room, bedroom Of course N, ’s object was, as Las 
and bathroom. Next this was the Cases said in a. passage which he sup- 
servant’s hall. In the wing opposite pressed when publishing his Joutnal: 
to this were the kitchen and dining- “We are possessed of moral artos 
room for N.’s priesis and medical only: and in order to make the mo.st 
attendant, and an elongation of this advaittageous use of these it was 
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nccchbary io rcducq into a ftysLcm our it with Napoleon Bonaparte at St. 
demeanoiur, our words, our sentiments, Helena. There aic few pictures more 
even our privations, in order that we pitiable than that of the demigod, 
miglit theieby eyc'ite a lively interest the Prometheus who had brought the 
in a large poition of the population lire of freedom from heaven, chained 
ol Eunrpc, and that the Opposition in helpless to the rock. 

England might nol fad to attack the N.’s one occupation was the dieta- 
ministiy on the vioilenec of thcii con- tion of his iiie/iiojVs. He tried to learn 
duct Inwards us.” d hus the “polititjuc English from Las Cases, but without 
dc Longavood ” aimed at the dis- avail. That laithful servant was 
crediting of Lowe. What otlier aims arrested on a chargre of allcmptingi to 
were lei I the Emperor to light with? convey letters to Europe and forced to 
f.owe, di.sciedited by the Opposition at leave the island, soi that the dictation 
Westminster, might tail into disg'racc of the memoirs was taken down by 
and N. lie icleased. Oourgaud and Montholon. Gouigaud 

d'hc Brillsh Government sought to was the next to leave. PassiO'natcly 
limit the annual cost of the Longwood jcalo<us of the Montholoiii.s, he had 
csLnhlishincnt to ;£8,ooo, liul Lowe maiiiy a slecplc.ss nigdit over small 
look it upon himself to increa.se it to attentions shown them. At length he 
^,12,000. N, hearing- of the need tor challenged Montholon toi a duel. N. 
economy, di.smissed seven servant.s foibade rlie absurdity, and “Gogo” 
and pledged .some silver-plate for craved permission to leave the island — 
^(,’250, .saying, “What is the use of permission which was granted, 
plate when you have nothing- to eat O’Mcar.i too attempted to facilitate 
oil it?” O’Meara says that N.’s the passag'o of N.’s con'C.spondcncc, 
object in pledging the plate vva.s “a and had to N. himself admitted 

wish ten excite odium against the that he biibed him. His sueressor. 
Governor by saying that, he has been Dr. Stokoe, likewise, fell, hut the next 
obliged toi .sell hi.s plate in order to in oflire, Dr. Verling-, refused N.’.s 
provide again.sl starvalion, a.s he him- advances and resigned, 
self lold me was hi.s object.” During' the first part of his captivity 

In Oct. i8tb more stiingent rcgula- N.’s health, was comparatively good, 
lions for the custody of the Einpeior Even so late as ^8^^(y^o he engaged 
arrived from England. His sphere of much in riding, gaidening, and olher 
exercise was limited fiom 1 2 to 8 miles amusements, moving about under a 
and a ring of sentries was posted near bro.ul-biimmed Panama hat, with 
Longwood at sunset instead of 9 p.m. .spade in hand, superintending the 
Schemes ol rescue wore certainly afloat little alteralions executed from time to 
at thus time. Attempt si were probably time on his domain. At Limes he would 
made fiom Anrerica, but concerniing .interrupt the work of hi.si subordinates 
these nothing definite can be ascer- .to. demonstrate to them various points 
tained at this length of time. It was in miilitary laolic.s. Indoors he would 
probably these attempts wdiich gave play hi]liard.s and chess, and he took a 
rise to. the new and moire severe delight in reatling- aloud, especially the 
regulation.s regarding- N.’.s sphere of play.s of Voltaire. If any of his 
Mxcrcise. audience betrayed .symplom.s. of .somnoi- 

Etit it was pot exercise that the lonce he would instantly charge them 
Emperor desired. He longed for that with the breach of courtesy, but it is 
political excitement, or, rather, that difficult to. imagine how any liut the 
exercise of gx)vcrnment which was a.s dullest intellect could have slumbered 
the breath of his no.strils. “Je .siits whilst he doelaimcd pro.se o.r poetry, 
tout k fait tin Stre politique,” he had enlivening and animating the whole as 
once said to Gallois. Deprived of he did with pasaage.s of spontaneous 
statesmanship he was deprived of life, and inci.sivc criticism. 

Take away his canvas from tho artist, The Emperor took a deep interest in 
his pep from the author, his chisel those who made up his immediate 
fromi the sculptor, and what does he circle. On the arrival of Antom- 
bccMime — -a creature o*f nought. So was marchi, that learned nnatoraisl with- 
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stood an examination on chemistry so family. He studied law at Pisa, and 
badly as to be almost driven from the became an avocat in the upper council 
presence. of Bastia. Next to Paoli (tj.w.) Saliceti 

N. was himself only too conscious was the most popular man in Corsica, 
that the disease to which his father and between the two there was at first 
succumbed had now seized him in its a great friendship. By Paoli ’s in- 
fatal grasp. His medical advisers do fluence Saliceti was returned as pro- 
not appear in the lea.st to have conipre- cureur-syndic, but the latter’s conduct 
bended the naUiie of his malady, in this position was of too arbitrary 
which is fully described in the article a character and an estrangement 
Autopsy. For further details of ensued. Agmin, Saliceti advocated and 
N.’s residence in St. Helena, see supported the union of Corsiica with 
Montiiolon, .AN'ioMMARCHt, O’Meara, France as against the Engli.sh sym- 
Bvlcombe, Lowe, Cockburn', and pathies of the Paolists. In 1789 

other articles. Saliceti was elected deputy of the 

Salamanca, Battle of (Peninsu- Third Estate to the F'rench, States- 
lar War 1812 ).-— About rg July 1812 General. As deputy to the Convention 

Marmont with his army (42,000 men he was the only Corsican vvho' voilcd 

and 70 guns) made an attempt to for the death of the King. So com- 

prevent the Allies (46,000 Brilish .and pletc was the rupture with Paoli that 

Spanish, with 60 guns) under Wcl- m the Convention Saliceti laid the 

lington from retreating into F^ortugal. blame of Corsican intrigue and mal- 

The -morning of the 22nd found the admbistratio-n on his former leader’s 

two armies facing each o-thcr, though shoulders, and he was sent to Corsica 

the famous battle did not liegin until to repress the counter-revolutionary 

two o’clock in the afternoon, wlien the movement, but the succes.s of the party 

Allies vigorously attacked the French compelled his withdrawal to Fiance, 

left, which was some cli.stance fiom where he helped- to quell the revolts at 

their centre. It wa.s during' Ute defeat Marseilles mid To-ulon. At the latter 

of this wing by the Brilish that Mar- place it was Saliceti who as com- 

mont, who was hastening in person missioner was of such a.ssistanee to the 

to remedy the situation, was severely young Bonaparte by giving him the 

wo-unded, and the co-mmand fell to necessary permission and enco-urage- 

Bonnet, but, as he also was wounded menl to develop his plans at the turn- 

soon afterwards, Clauscl Loo-k the com- ing-poinl of his career. At the revolu- 

mand. In the centre the British were Hon of 9 Thermidor, Saliceti as a 

at first repuhsed, but Wellington and friend of Robespierre was, of course, 

Beresford re.slorec 1 the battle and the denounced, _ and was only saved from 

French were driven from the ground the guillotine by the amnesty of -the 

they had gained. Clauscl now made a year IV. He subsecpicntly organized 

splendid effort to prevent defeat by the Army of Italy, was a deputy to the 

massing Ills centre and left for a final council of Five Hundred, was adminis- 

stand against the advancing' victors. trator of the two department.-? into- 

Rut it was in vain, and just as night wlnichi Corsica had been divided, and 

spread her dark pall over the com- held various other offices under the 

batants the Allies had gained a Consulate and Emp-ire. In 1806 he 

gloriou.s victory, and had inflicted a became Minister for War and Police at 

sei'iou.s blow lo the French nation. Naples under Joseph Bonaparte, a 

The French lo.ss is not known, but it position which he continued to hold 

mu.st have been very considerable, for under Murat, Though ho po-.ssessed 

the British alone lost over 3,000 men, uudo-ubted ability, yet in public alfairs 

the total loss of the Allies being over he was unscrupulous, money-loving' 

5,000 in killed and wounded, while and uinsympathetic. N. held him In 

they took over 7,000 prisoners. g-reat estimation, and on his premature 

Saliceti, AMtoSn© Christophe death in 1809- — by poison, it, is alleged 

(IT’S?-! 80 ©).— Corsican depuly and —be wrote tp Murat; “You d-o not 

revolutionist; was bom at Salicato, in know! what you have last and of what 

Corsica, on 36 Aug. 1757 of a Piacenza assistance this man might have been 
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in ii diiricull. time. He was one ot 
those who always succeed.” Despite 
this a straog'e story Is connected with 
the I ricnd.sliip of these two Corsicans, 
N. and Saliceti. I’Jie laUer actually 
relates that once when he was walking 
wilhi N. iMi a narrow ledge of the 
Genoese Riviera, a sudden idea 
possessed him to hurl the future 
Icmperor into the sea. flis own words 
a>'c : “We were alone, anti ten limes 
did the idea occur to me to throw him 
inlui the .sea ; one blow and the world 
was changed.” It i.s a peculiar fact 
thal though N. employed Saliceti, he 
would never permit him (o be near liis 
per.soJi. 

Sanhedrisitj TSi© (!S 07 ). — 'I'iie 
Jewisli Council convoked by N. on 
9 Koh. 1807. His attention having- 
been drawn to the exorltitanl rale oi 
intex'est, 75 per cent., chaig-ed by the 
Jew.s in Alsace, ahso to Ihcir cva.sion 
ol conscription, he addi'cssed himself 
to the adju.stuu'at of the matter w.ith 
cliai'iactorislic energy. On 30 RTay 
1806 ho .‘tu.speiided Cor a year all con- 
tracts and agreements entered into be- 
tween ag'ficullu fists and Jews in the 
eastern districts. He next entered 
into ncg'otiation.s with the leading- 
I.sraclitc.s', and a council ol reprc.sciita- 
llvc meniber.s wa.s ctilled. 'J'his proved 
a popular and useful mefisiirc, for dur- 
ing the invasion of Poland the Jews 
rendered groat a.ssi.stance to N. and 
his army. The prudam.tlion anti in- 
vitation was written in Hehi-e,w, 
French, Italian, and German. The 
assembly tnet In a chamber of llio 
II6tcl de. Villc at Paris on g Feb. 1807, 
their president being Davie! Sinaheim, 
the Rabbi of Stras.sburg. The basi.s 
of iheir delibcrialions wa.s- .supplied by 
questions relating to' marriage, atid to 
the financial and national laws govern- 
ing- Jews propounded by the Emperor 
through the Comte de M0I6. Nine 
decrees were the answers of the 
council to tlieso interrogatories : 

(1) Polygamy is forbidden to the 
Israelites. 

(2) Divorce by the Jewish law is 
only valid .after the previoius deci.sion 
of the civil authorities. 

(3) The rellgioius act of marriage 
nuust be preceded by a civil contract. 
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(.1) Marriagc.s contracted between 
Israelites and Cliristians arc binding, 
altbongh they cannot be celebrated 
with religious riles. 

(5) Every I.sradite is religiously 
bound to con.sicicr his non-Jewish 
fellow-citizens as brothers and to aid, 
protect, and love them a.s though they 
were co-religionists. 

(fa) The Israelite is required to con- 
sider the land of his birth or adoption 
a.s his fatherland, and shall love and 
defend it when called uixon. 

(7) Judaism docs not forliid any Idnd 
of handicraft or occupation. 

(8) It i.s commendable for Lsi-aelitcs 
to engage in agriculture, manual 
labour, and the arts as their ancestors 
did in Palestine. 

(g) Finally Israelites are forbidden to 
exact Li.sury from Jew or Christian. 

Formal a.s.sciil to these decrce.s was 
not obtained by the council from the 
Jewish bodie.s, except llio.se of Frank- 
fort !uk1 Holland, neither were the 
rlocree.s binding- on rank and lUc ; but 
they were widely adoiited by the Jewish 
community of their own inclination and 
.secured the iidhcrcnce of the mass of 
western and American Jews. Judahsm 
wa.s clianging from the meditcval form, 
and the tencicncy wa.s tovvard.s .a re- 
conciliation willi modern life while re- 
maining loyal to. the past. The 
ck'cree.s of the French Assembly em- 
bodied this tendency and therefore 
made a wide appeal. After the leport 
of the council N. established the con- 
.si.slorinl .sy.stem (i8o8) which remained 
in force until the separation of church 
and state. This sy.stem, amongst 
other ilem.s, regulated Jewksh umrship 
and checked usury. 

San Siiiefoiiiso, Convention of.— 
On 7 Oct, 1800 a secret convention 
was signed at vSan Ildcfonso by which 
Charles IV., King of Spain, sur- 
rendered Louisiana {q-v.) to France in 
exchange for Tuscany, which was 
ceded to the heir of Louis, Duke of 
Pannaj .son-in-law to the King of 
Spain. 

San Sebastian, Siege of. — On 
ro July 1813, during the Peninsular 
War, this fortress tvas Invested by the 
British under Siir Tho.mas Graham, 
being garriso-ned by 3,000 French 
under General Rey, After the repulse 
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of a vigorous assault there was a sus- 
pension of the aicg'e between 25 July 
and 2 Aug. (Y«e Batiles of the 
Pyrenees); but by 31 Aug. the 
breaches in the walls were pronounced 
ready for the assault, and after the 
destruction of the sea-wall by mines 
the town was taken by storm, although 
with heavy expenditure. The citadel, 
however, still held out, and Rey did 
not surrender it until 8 Sept., bj' which 
time the walls had been shattered and 
almost everything in the caslle de- 
stroyed by a terrific cannonade which 
had been kept up for seven days from 
sixty pieces of heavy artillery. This 
siege cost the Allies 3,800 men, while 
the French lost 1,300. 

Santini, tfeo.rt Qiovart--l^a.tale 
( 1790 - 1862 ).— An u.sher at Long wood 
and a Corsican hy birth. He had been 
in the service of N. at Elba and was 
deported from St. Helena in October 
1816. Sub.sequently he was imprisoned 
at Mantua and ^henna, and was kept 
under police supcrvi.sion until the 
death of the Emperor. It was said 
that he was the author of a pamphlet 
entitled An A ppoal to the British 
Nation, which was afterwards traced 
to Colonel Macaroni. It wa.s whis- 
pered that it wa.s his intenLion to 
assas.siuale Sir Hudson Lowe, with 
what truth it would be difficult to say. 
Eventually he became the guardian of 
the Emperor’s tomb at Les Invalides. 

Saragossa. — During the Peninsu- 
lar War Saragossa was twice besieged 
by the French. On 15 June 1808 

15.000 French under Lcfebvre at- 
tempted to gain po.ssession of it, but 
it was gallantly defended by the heroic 
inhabitants who were led by Calvo de 
Rozas, the governor, General Palafox, 
being- absent in seai'ch of reinforce- 
ments for the defence of the city. On 
14 Aug. the French were obliged to 
raise the siege owing to insufficient 
troops. 

Again in December of the same year 

45.000 French under Moncey and 
Mortier laid siege to Saragossa, but 
tlie defence, both on the part of the 
garrison and the inhabitants, was even 
more obstinate than during the first 
siege. On 2 Jan. 1809 Moncey was 
superseded by Junot) while a little 
later N. entrusted Marshal Lanne.s with 
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the diiection ol the .siege. Many in- 
stances of pcisonal biavery are re- 
corded, especially among- the women 
of the besieged, notably that of Augus- 
lina Zaragoza, ^vhosc story of heroism 
is well known IhrougJi, her sobriquet, 
“The Maid of Saragossa.” Aflcr 
witne-ssing the most terrible carnage, 
diseabC and unspeakable suffering 
among the noble defenders, their gal- 
lant commander at last consented lo 
negotiate for terms; and on 21 Feb. 
General Palafox and tlie garrison were 
allowed to march out of the devastated 
city with the honours of war. 

Saus-oren, of (Peniti@ulai< 

War). — One of the' battles of the Pyre- 
nees (q-v.) which was fought on 28 
and 30 July 1813. From the village 
of Sauroren the French, under Soult, 
on 28 July, attaclced the British, who 
occupied a strong position on a ridge. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to turn 
Wellington’s left Soult made a desper- 
ate attack on the British centre, but 
here again he was repulsed and with- 
drew to his former position. On the 
following- day both armies awaited re- 
inforcements, Wellington cxjiecting 
Hill’s division while Soult was assured 
of having d’Erlon's aid. On the 30th, 
at dawn, Wellington atladeed the 
French simultaneonsly on Iheir right 
and left, while at the same lime a 
general attack was made by the British 
cenLre. The French were obliged to 
x-etreat and Sauroren was carried by 
storm. 

Savary, Anne ijean Mari© Bene 
Dho d© Rovigo (1774»183 3).— 
Frenchi general ; was bora at Marcq- 
et-Chevriferes, dept. Ardennes, edu- 
cated at the Colleg'e of St. Louis, 
Motz, and was. .serving in the 
Army of the Rhine in 1792. He be- 
came captain an the following year, 
accompanied N. to Egypt, and was 
there his aide-de-camp. In 1802 he 
was made chief of the First Consul’s 
secret police, and in the following- year 
a general of brigade. In 1804 he com- 
manded the troops at Vincennes, and 
his efforts to exculpate himself from 
a large share of responsibility for the 
d’Enghlen tragedy were accepted 
neither by contemporaries nor pos- 
terity. A general of division in 1805, 
he executed a mission to Russia, and 
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later achieved the brilliant action of 
Oslrolcnka. He was created a duke 
after Frledland ; was sent to Spain and 
induced Ferdinand to place hiiiiselt in 
the hands of N. ; and in 1810 replaced 
Fouche as Minister of Police. He was 
surprised by the Mnict Conspiiacy and 
suffered a lew hours of confmemenl al 
La Force. He acliu'rcd lo N. in the 
Hundred Day.s, was admitted to the 
Chamber ol Peers, and would have fol- 
lowed the I'impcror to St. Helena. 
Arrested on the BeUerophon, be ;,iif- 
fered for a time a mild coniinemcnl at 
Malta; escaped lo Smyrna .and there 
embarked in ruinous .speculations. 
After a .sojourn in London he returned 
to Franc(', where he was tried and 
acquitted. In rS^i be wa.s a[)j)oinled 
cominaiuler-in-chief in Algeria, but 
soon a.sked for lii.s recall ofi account of 
failing health. His inthtwii-es, though 
of considerable value and interest, aic 
untru.sfworthy on many points. 

SaveHa. — A .servant of Llie llona- 
parfe.s engaged by Josephi at Pi.sa in 
1788. She remained faithful to Letizia 
through the many changes and sorrows 
of her life, and died in Rome after the 
fall of the Kmpirc. 

Saxenrsy.— A German .slate .situated 
to the .south of Prussia and north of 
Bohemiti, iuid belonging to the central 
mouirtiiinous region of Germany. Al 
the time of N.’.s rise and fall, the 
Hlector of Saxony wa.s Frederick 
Augustus, usually known as T''rcderick 
Augtihlus L, as he wa.s the fir.sl king 
of Saxony, He assumed the govern- 
ment in 1768, and the first part of his 
reign was characlerized by pence and 
progresis, both agricultural and indirs- 
trial. Many reforms were instituted, 
and the public debt w'as steadily I'c- 
duced. The first coalition of European 
powers against N. was formed in 1793, 
but in the early stages of the long 
struggle Frederick did not take much 
part — hi,s only coiatribution to the 
Allies being the bare number of men 
necessary. He withdrew his support 
from the coalition in 1796, when 
Saxony made a definite treaty of neu- 
trality with France. 

Saxony was, however, excluded from 
the Confederation of the Rhine, w'hScfei 
was made by N. tow'ards the end of 
1805, as she was believed to be friendly 
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towards Prussia; and it wa.s proposed 
to include her in the North German 
Confederation — a league ot llie King 
of Prus.sia. I'o this N. consented, on 
condition that Prus.sla .should disarm. 
When war broke out in 1806, Saxony 
troops shared with Prussia’s the defeat 
al Jena; and .soon after the Elector 
eagerly accepted Bonaparte’s oifer of 
neutrality and abandoned hi.s ally. 

At the peace of Po.scn in December 
i8o6 Fretlerick assumed the title of 
King of Saxony and entered the Con- 
lederation of flic Rliiine, undertaking 
lo .supply N. with an army of 20,000 
men. The Saxons had much sympathy 
w'ith (he liberal ideas which N. wa.s 
suppo'sed In embody. Ini the new 
kingdom Romiun Catholic.s were given 
I'qua] rights utith Prole.slants, and its 
foreign policy w'a.s dictated by N., lo 
w'liom Fredcricli: was entirely subser- 
vient. At the (renty of Tilsit, Saxony 
received the grand duchy of War, saw 
(a.s a separate .sovereignty), ;ind the 
dislrlct of Cottbu.s, hut she had in turn 
to hand over some of her German 
territory lo tlie new kingdom of West- 
phalia. 

A Saxon army .shared in tlie di.saster 
of N.’s Russian campaign, whicli .some, 
wliat shook their king’s Iiclief in the 
Jvmiieror ; and when the Allies invaded 
Saxony iit 1813 Frederick found him- 
self in a difficult iiosilion. A pro- 
clamation had been i.s'.sucd calling to 
arms not only the Pru.s.siau.s but also 
German.s of (he Rhine Confederation ; 
War.saw wa.s gone ; Prussia coveted 
his king'dom, and indeed the Tsar was 
reported to' have .said that 'Saxony 
woiiki be a better addition to the King 
of Pru.ssiaks domain, s' than Poland. 
Frederick opened negotiation, s with 
Aimlria, but with no result. He then 
retired to Prague, but refused to de- 
clare war on N., although he withdrew 
his troop.s fro'tn the French Army. 

In April 1813 the King of Saxony 
entered into a secret treaty with Au.s- 
trla, whereby the former secured the 
integrity of his domaisns, and the latter 
30,000 men. After the battle of Lut- 
zen, however, Frederick ontx* more 
returned to hi.s allegiance to' N. and 
placed his troops at the clispo.sal of 
the French. During the year 1813 N. 
fought two campaigns in Saxony, the 
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first opening- in April and the second 
in August, The French headquarters 
were at Dresden and Lcipsic. By this 
time the people of Saxony bad begun 
to feel N.’s yoke somewhat burden- 
,some ; in addition their patriotic spirit 
was gradually being aroused, and there 
was a great revulsion of feeling against 
France. These factors combined 
caused at the battle of Leipsic the 
desertion of the Saxon troops to the 
side of the Allies ; the King was taken 
prisoner, and his dominions were 
placed under the government of 
Ru.s.sia for a year. 

The disposal of Saxony was one of 
the burning questions at the Congress 
of Vienna in iSi.;], and after much 
controversy Prussia wa.s given the 
northern portion, and the southern 
portion was restored to Frederick, who 
retained his kingship. 

Sd^ippertbei!, Conveniion of. — 
See Barten&tein, Convention of. 

Seshonforunn, Peace of, — The 
peace of Schdnbrunii, signed by F'rance 
and Austria on 15 Oct. 1809, brought 
to a close N.’s Austrian campaign of 
that year. Peace negotiations had been 
afoot since August, but the very 
drastic demands of N. — he asked not 
only for large territorial cessions but 
also for the abdication of the Emperor 
Francis — bad prevented the plenipoten- 
tiaries from coming to terms. At 
length, however, a peace was con- 
cluded at Schonbrunn, the terms erf 
•which 'W'erc most disastrous for Aus- 
tria. Its principal provisions -were (f) 
Airstria was to cede to France and to 
Bavaria large territoirics in Upper 
Austnia, Carniola, and Carinthia ; (2) 
to Russia, and Saxony she was to give 
up western Galicia and a part of 
eastern Galicia ; (3) she was to reduce 
her army to 150,000 men. The treaty 
added yet another to the list of N.’s 
triumphs, and degraded Austria from 
her position as one of the Great 
Powers. 

Sebastiainlj Horace framfois 
Bastiien, rcomt® 0772 - 1861 ).— Mar- 
shal of France, was born in Corsica. 
Originally destined for the church, he 
abandoned that career on the outbreak 
of the Revolution and entered the army. 
He fought ■with distinction at Areola, 
became colonel after Verona, co-oper- 


ated in the 18 Brumaire, and wa.s 
present at Marengo. In 1802 he was 
made general of brigade at the Camp 
of Boulogne ; was wounded at Austcr- 
litz and became general of division ; 
while in 1806 he wa.s dispatched on a 
mission to Turkey. There he succeeded 
in detaching Selim III. from the 
Coalition ; and on Constantinople be- 
ing- threatened by a squadron under 
Sir John Duckworth took steps which 
caused the admiral to retire. He com- 
manded the Fourth Army Corps in 
Spain, and showed considerable .skill 
during the retreat from Moscow ; at 
Lcipsic he received a wound. He went 
over to the Bourbons in 1814, but 
abandoned them on N.’s return from 
Elba ; was placed on half-pay after 
Waterloo', and was later chosen as a 
deputy for Cor.sica. Under Louis- 
Philippe he was .succes.sivcly minister 
of marine and foreign affairs, and also 
represented France at Naples and 
London. He was made a marshal of 
France in 1840. Sebastiani’s closing 
years were embittered by the n-iurdcr 
of his daughter the Duchesse de Pras- 
liu. He was buried at the Invalidcs. 

The marshal’s magnificent physique 
and dashing manner e.arned him the 
title of the “Cupid of the Empire.” 

Sentimental Journey. — During 
his confinement in the island of Elba 
N. on one occasion conversed about a 
journey which he took to Burgundy in 
the 'beginning of the Revolution, and 
which he called his “Sentimental 
Jo'urney ” to Nuitz. At that place, he 
supped with his comrade Gassendi, a 
captain in the same regiirient with 
himself, married to the daughter of a 
physician of the town. At table N. 
remarked the difference of political 
opinion between the father and sondn- 
law, Gassendi the soldier being an 
ari-stocrat and the doctor having liberal 
opinions. N. took the .side of the 
latter, who -was so pleased with bis 
assistance that he visited him upon 
the following day. The knowledge of 
his revolutbnary opinions was spread 
through the town, and on all side.s 
hats -were doffed to him. At the house 
of Mme. Maret, or Muret, however, 
he encountered the aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood, where, as he expressed 
it, he was “caught in a veritable 
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wasps’ nest,” and had d not been foi 
the generosity of the lady of the house, 
who exercised her uil on his Ijehrdl, 
he ViOukl have been vciy hardly dealt 
with. 

Shaweng.— Constant relates in an 
amusing manner how lie taught N. to 
shave. lie says that the I'hnpeior was 
entirely dependent upon one oi other 
ol his valets for this olTicc, and that 
did he attempt to shai'e he was certain 
to inflict a more or less serious wound 
upon himsell. Later he became en- 
tirely dejiendcnt upon Constant who 
executed hi.s tonsorial duties, but as bis 
bealth was by no means g-ood, and as 
he feated that N. might some day lull 
into unskilful hands, ho urged upon the 
Emperor the desirability of learning to 
shave himself. I’o this N. mailo some 
detnivr, but in the cird consented, florw- 
cver, he never succeeded in mastering 
what might be cnlled the technique oi 
sliaving, foi he invariably held bis 
lazor at tight tingles to tlie ftice, and 
Constant was often in dread that he 
might do himself seilous damage. 

Shorit, Dr. Thomas.— One of the 
signatories of N.’.s post-niortcm. fie 
attcmplcd to dominate the proceedings 
on that oceasion, but only with parlitd 
success, and he had lafCervvards to ad- 
mit that the liver wa.s sound. Sec 
Autopsy. 

Siamese Slave. - This man was a 
gardener at the Briars (St. Helena), 
the hoiusc of Bafconibe, the purveyor. 
N. took a great interest in the old 
man and often ttilked to liini. He fitid 
been entrapped on board an English 
.ship and thus brougliL to the island of 
St. Helena where he was sold as a 
slave, the man who bought him letting 
hirn out to hirers and taking the old 
crcatm'e'.s oarning.s. O’Meara stale.s 
that Admiral Gockburn gave instruc- 
tions for hi.s emancipation, •but for 
some reason or other this was not done 
up to the time the admiral left the 
island, N. heard of this and desired 
Balcombe to buy the slave from his 
master and set him at liberty, the pur- 
chase price to be charged to* Count 
Bertram’s private account. Sir Hud- 
son Lowe for some obscure or per- 
verse rca.son prohibited this, and the 
Siamese remained a slave much to N.’s 
disappointment. 


SSEVES 

Sieyfes, Th® Abb 6, Sieves. 
Enianuel Joseph (5748-1836). — Was 
bom at Frbjus in 1748. lie was cdu- 
catod for the chuich at the Scuhonne 
but philosophy mote than theology 
engaged his atlcntion, Locke and 
Condillac among other political writers 
bedng his favourites. He Ijccame 
vicar-gcncral to ihe Bi.shop of Chartres 
avul canon and chancellor of the chuich 
of that city. lie was the theorist of 
tlie French Revolution; the "man of 
sy.stcms” for whom Napoleon Bana- 
oaitc expicssctl such repugnance, yet 
the very man who together with hi.s 
systems wa.s to help hirn teach the pin- 
nacle of his ambitions. That done, 
tlie systems and their author were 
relegated to convenient obs'curity. 

In 1789 Siey6s was appointed dcpnlj 
from the Ticis Elat of Paris to the 
Stalcs-(>cnend. Thi.s nomination was 
due to the unique iulluence he pos- 
sessed, an influence gained by libs 
famous pamphlet, ‘‘What is, ihe Tiers 
Elat?” the grenlcsl political essay 
.stnoc Rou.ssoan. I his consists largely 
of aphori.sms and axioms, a style which 
cdifirmcd and appealed to the logic- 
Wiiig- P' re IK 'll. At the very outset the 
attention is arrc.stcd by the incisive 
quesUon.s, "What is the 'I'liird Estate? 
liverylliing. What has it been hitherto 
la our political system? Nothing, 
What does it ask? To become some- 
thing’.” 'I'liis wa.s his pa.ssport and 
an i'lfcrlive one (though he is said to 
have owed Ihe /in>/ to Chamfort), and 
one whicli carried him far In the Par- 
liamentary game, yet failing him at the 
goal. 

To his contemporaries he .seems to 
have been looked upon as an cnig'ma, 
mainly, it would appear, becau.se of his 
habit of silence in the midst of a 
society distinguished Ity its clamour. 
Hi.s remarks, when he did speak, were 
terse and sentcnticais, and, as Talley- 
rand observed, generally conveyed 
some thought worth utterance. In 
1790 Siey^ts, occupied with the com- 
mittees and his work on the constitu- 
tion, seldom appeared in the tribune, 
and Mirabeau, speaking in full as- 
sembly, said that the silence of Steyfes 
■was a public calamity. That this 
silence was not due to any lack of 
appreciation of his O'Wn powers i.s 
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amply illustr.aLed by his saying' ; “The 
science of politics is one in which I 
think I am perfect.” 

In his political views he differed on 
some points from Rousseau, as, for 
instance, in ascribing" vital importance 
to the system of representation which 
the Swiss thinker had decried. lie 
also clearly perceived that the plan of 
government directly by the people, as 
outlined in the “Social Contract,” was 
wholly unsuiled to anything more than 
a small canton, and in this particular 
the idca.s of Sieyis have influenced 
political development to a greater 
degree than those of Rousseau. 

Sieyte’ first draft for the new de- 
partmental system of France suggested 
the division Into eighty squares and 
presorlbed the appellation of the de- 
partments solely by number, largely 
with the view of obliterating" local 
sentiment. He was indefatigable in 
political and administrative work, and 
in his mind was slowly maturing the 
scheme of that perfect Constitution of 
1799, means by which Bonaparte 
climibed to power. 

Sicy^s’ system of foreign policy is 
of interest as showing the forward 
tendency of French ideas during" Bona- 
parte’s Egyptian campaign, and 
clearly indicates that, apart from N. ’s 
ambitions, France would have sought 
to dominate Central Europe. Sicyfes’ 
system rested on the basic principle.s 
that France must have the Rhine 
boundary, and for further security, 
must place Austria and Prussia further 
to the east, retaining on the rig-ht 
bank of the river only weak states 
which, necessarily, would be under her 
control and influence. This was his 
plan for general pacification, based on 
the unquestioned supremacy of France. 
Part of this scheme was realized in the 
Treaties of B 3 tc with Prussia and 
Spain in 1795 ; and during Sieyfes’ 
mission to Berlin in 1798-9 he sought 
to acquire still more by projecting 
changes which should lead to the 
shifting of the centre of gravity of 
Prussia to the north-east. 

By 1799 ten years of political life 
had brought Sieyts to a commanding 
position in affairs, a position which, 
though it promi.sed still greater thing's, 
was fated to be the end of his career. 


SIEY^S 

He had done much to repress the Jaco- 
bins, and naturally expected to be the 
final builder of the constitution of the 
Revolution. Now he said France only 
needed a head and a sword. The in- 
ference was obvious. Who but Siey^;s 
was the head? — ibut wIto was to be 
the sword? In pursuance of this idea 
he had made overtures to General Jou- 
bert in preparation for some future 
coup d'etat, but the death of joubert 
at the battle of Novi (1799) ended thi.s 
scheme, whilst the return of Bonaparte 
from Egypt turned his thoughts in that 
direction, though he also scented 
danger in that quarter. Would Bona- 
parte fill the rdle and with the neces- 
sary obedience? As it proved, Bona- 
parte not only became the sword but 
the head as well. 

Siey&s had been recommended tO' N. 
by his coadjutors in the plot which 
brought about the famous coup d'etat 
of Brumaire (Nov. 1799) as one 
who was unambitious — a peculiarly 
mistaken opinion based on the fact 
that Sieyis had j-efu.secl several nomina- 
tions, though this was in reality but a 
deep design to mask a greater ambition 
— and with the surer statement that he 
was one who could be easily shelved 
when done with. His .services at the 
crisis, of the cmip d'etat shoaved that 
for once he po.sscssed greater presence 
of mind than Bonaparte, but after- 
wards the theorist was outpaced in the 
race for power. The constitution on 
which he had been labouring- so long- 
was the very first question in which N. 
worsted him. This scheme, devised 
on two chief principles — "confidence 
coming' from below, power from 
above ” — was an elaborate system of 
election and representation with, at its 
head, .a Great Elector with two sub- 
ordinate Consuls. It was tliis last that 
roused Bonaparte’s ire and against 
which he successfully protested, with a 
final phrase of disgust — ^“The Grand 
Elector would be a fatted hog or the 
chained ehost of a rbi faineant.” And 
the rest is told briefly. The first three 
“provisional” consuls, Sieyfes, Bona- 
parte and Roger-Ducos, were rapidly 
super-seded by Bonaparte, Camhac< 5 rfes 
and Lebrun. So was the end of his 
career arranged, and the gift of a fine 
estate at Crosne from the First Consul 
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wiis Eit once a reward and bribe. The 
wits ol the> dfiy did not fail to note, as 
the words of a contemporary epigram 
show : 

“Sicyfis a Boiuiparlc £i Tiit present clu 
trone 

Sous nn pompeux tlebris eroyant 
I’cnscvclir. 

Bonapaite ii Sieyes a f.iit present dc 
Crosne 

Poui' Ic payer et I’avclir ! ” 

A ccilaiii narrow ness of outlook and 
kick of force in his eharacler wore the 
elfertual limitations preventing Sicyi^s 
from becoming the power and guide he 
might so easily liave lieoome in his 
time; yet n certain dignified eonsist- 
eney tliroug'tiout his caiecr lifts him 
abo\e the charge of mcrlioerity (ha I 
has more* than once been levelled 
against him. 

Dniiiig- (lie Emiiire his part lin public 
affairs wa.s practically ml. At the lime 
of the Rostoration.s (j8t.| and 1815) he 
left France, hut Jifter the Revolution of 
July 1830 he returned and died at Paris 
on 20 June 1836. 

Smoking;. — “Only once," says 
Constant, “did the F.mperor fancy 
.smoking a pipe. It was on llio follow- 
ing occasion : Tlie* Per.sifin Ambassa- 
dor (or possibly the Ottoman Ambas- 
sador, who, during tlic Consulate, 
came 1 qi Paris) had nuidc the Kmperor 
a present of a very lumdsome Oriental 
pipe, One day he thought he should 
like to try it, so accordingly all was 
got ill readines.s for .suchi an experi- 
ment, and] a light: applied to the pipe- 
bowl. But in the Wfiy Ili.s Majesty 
.set to work it was obviously impo.s- 
.sible for the pipe to draw, he being* 
content to open and shut his inoiilh. 
alternately without inhaling at all, 

‘ Devil take it ! ’ cried he at last. 

‘ What a time it is ! ’ I ventured to 
point out that he was doing* St wrong*, 
and showed him the protper way to 
smoke. But the Emperor still persflstcd 
in his droll sort qf yawning*. Tired 
out by such, futile attempts, he at last 
gave me back the pipe pncl told me 
to light it. Thi,9 1 did, and got it into 
working* order. Yet scarcely had he 
puffed a cloud than the smoke, which 
ho did not know how to eject from his 
roouthi, g'Ot into his throat and nostrils, 


SNUFF 

I'omingi out of his nose and his eyes. 
Stu soon as he recovered l>re;rth, he 
cried out, ‘ Take the beastly thino- 
away !_ Oh! what filth! I .shall be 
sick directly ! ’ Indeed, for over an 
hour he felt very queer, and once and 
tor all tclinquished a plca.sure which, 
in liis own phrase, was only fit to be 
‘.I pastime for slugg-ards. ’ ” 

Smolensk, Battle of. —Towards 
the middle of Augu.st iSra the two 
nniin Ru.s.sian Armies under Barclay 
do Tolly and Bagration elfecied , a junc- 
tion at S'lnolon.sk. But on the night 
ol the r6th Bagration vvithdiew his 
troop-H lo protect the road to Mo.scow. 
On the 17th French forces under N. 
assaulted the city, but only after a 
fierce strug-glc did they .succeed in 
c.arrying- the southern .suburbs, white 
Hie walks of the town itself .still rc- 
si.stccl attack. Meanwhile, hmvcver, 
ihe wooden houses had caught fire, and 
under cover of the smoke caused and 
darkness Barclay de Tolly withdrew 
his lorcos and rejoined Bagration, 
having' c:iuscd to N. the lo.ss of some 
12,000 men. 

SniiufF.— Constant stales that the 
storie.s that N. took quantities of snuff 
fiom a leather-lined cvaisLcoat pocket 
are altogether ('rronemis. “The 
Emperor never look .snulf except out 
of .sniiff-boxc.s, and tliough in the main 
he consumed a g<X)d deal, he only look 
a very litllc at a time, merely putting* 
a pinch to his noslfiksi just Un sniff it 
and then letting* it fall. True, the 
place where he stood was covered with 
snuff, but hi.s handkerchief.s'f —infallilule 
as evidence herein-— were .scarcely 
.stained at all, though they were -wdiito 
and of very line camliric. They cer- 
tainly bore no luai'ks of the co'nfinned 
snuff-taker. He often was content to 
hold the open box to his nose and just 
smell the .smdl. Fli.s .snuff-boxes were 
narrow, oval one.s, made of tortoise- 
shell, gold-mtuinied, with' cameos or 
antique gold and .silver medallions 
upon them. He used to have round 
snuff-boxes, but as it required both 
hands toi open thc.S'C, £ind as thi.s opera- 
tion often resulted in his cither drop- 
ping tlie bo'X Of spilling* HwS conient.s, 
he grew disgusted with them. He 
atway.s used very coar,se snuff — usutilly 
a mixture of various kinds ; with some 
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of this, for fun, he used to feed the 
g-azellcs which he had at Saint-Cloud. 
They relished it immensely, and, 
though shy of everybody else, always 
Icarlessly approached His Majesty.” 

Ssieiety iindei^ NapoSeora. — Much 
that we have said about Consular 
.society holds good also concerning that 
of the Empire, yet between the two 
periods there were certain diiteience.s, 
and to call attention to these is indis- 
pensable. We have seen that dining 
the Consulate Bonaparte himself ex- 
erted a distinct influence upo-n sooial 
manners and customs; yet at this time 
he was only a brilliant soldier, a clever 
politician, whoi had chanced to be on 
the spot wheiii France was in a slate 
of chaos, and who' had contrived to gel 
the reins of the country into his hands. 
His position, in short, was sonicwhat 
similar to that which Barras had held, 
the main distinction consisting really 
in the fact that the First Consul was 
a man of genius and personal mag- 
netism, wheicas his immediate pre- 
decessor was not, After Bonapaite’s 
coronation, however, his situation 
l)e(ame considerably alteied; for now 
he was not only tulcr of the state, but 
the acknowledged head of French 
society. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that he insisted on having his own 
way in many matters- with which 
sovereigns do not commonly meddle; 
while Josephine, on her part, entered 
with great Jtest into the part of queen- 
playing, thus exercising an influence 
far beyond what she had had in the 
Consulate. And so, in studying Empire 
.society, in trying to arrive at a true 
picture thereof, we must keep our gaze 
fixed chiefly on the impel ial court, 
marking what sort of example it gave, 
what sort of criterion it set up. Of 
course the private life of a king and 
his con.sort are alway.s veiled to some 
exient in mystery, yet people wrote 
about the Bonapartes with considerable 
freedoim — a greater freedom, perhaps, 
than was employed by most trust- 
worthy chroniclers of the Bourbons’ 
doing SI — and 5n consequence we have at 
our disposal a good deal of valuable 
matter. There is, for example, the 
jloUmal et Somenin of Stanislas 
Girardin, together with the M^tvoires 
of Prince Metternich; while no less im- 


portant are the writings of men like 
Fouclie and Constant, and most in- 
teresting of all, possibly, ate the writ- 
ings of Mines. Avrillon, Remusat 
andi d’Abi antes, all of whom were well 
acquainted with the vie intime of the 
Emperor and Empress. 

The man who is placed in a piomi- 
nent public position is a!mo.sL invai i- 
ably, if not inevitably, Ibc subject of 
much gossip; and N. proved no 
exception to the general rule, his 
quarrels with his wife and his occa- 
sional liaison's being discussed far and 
near by scandalmongers. These had 
to own, nevertheless, that the Em- 
peror’s filial piety was admirable, while 
his keenest detractors could not deny 
that he showed the utmost generosity 
towards his sisteis. N. ’s mother, 
officially styled Mme. Mire from the 
inauguration of the Empire, was 
granted a suite of private apartments 
in the Tuileries, her son himself see- 
ing that she enjoyed' heie cvciy 
imaginable comtort; while the .sisteis, 
Elisa, Pauline, and Caroline Bona- 
paitc, each of whom acquired the title 
ol princess on their brother gaming the 
French throne, were allowed to spend 
money lavishly. Josephine, mayhap 
because she was a little jealous of 
them, vied with them in extiavagancc ; 
and, besides having ushers, footmen, 
and pages, she had a large entourage 
of maids-of-honour, ladies^iii-wailing, 
and wardrobe-women. The latter, 
almost every morning', were caused 
much unnecessary trouble by their mi.s- 
tress, who made them bring her 
basket after basket piled with inter- 
minable clothes, from which, she 
selected such as she thought she. would 
like to wear that day, now posing in 
a new dress before the mirror, now 
throwing aside a host of proffered 
articles, to be set in order afterwards 
by the patient attendants. And this 
sort of thing very naturally had an 
immediate effect upon French .society, 
fosterling in its ladies a desire for 
gorgeou.sne.iss and a habit of reckless 
expenditure. An offensive idea be- 
came current tliat the woman who 
was not luxuriously dressed was an 
object of just scorn, and ao English 
visitor to Napoleonic Prance, Lady 
Morgan— authoress of a ooae popular 
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novel calilcd The Wild Irish Girl — With Ihc advent of N. as Emperor, 
tells us that ott her inforni'ing' some however, people began to forg-et Jean 
Empire hrllcs that she herself pos- Jacques’ drastic ( caching , and, in fact, 
sessed but one Kashmir shawl, she the life of the average fashionable 
was told that this state of aifairs woman of the Empire was largely an 
wasi hardly rcipectahle ! Moieovcr, unnatural one. Rising from bed late 
Josephine and the .sislei's Bonaparte in the morning’, she would have a bath 
were all inordinately fond ol nearing’ scented with almonds, after which, 
jewellery, and this pi’acticc, liUle in with the assistance of her maid, she 
evidence during- the Clonsulatc, now would make an elaborate toilet; and 
became a positive rage, numero'Us then, having- partaken of j>etif de- 
ladies spending Ihcreoa many thou- jriincr, she would dally withi the Mer- 
sand.s of pounds every year. This cure dc France or the Journal dcs 
was the case in parliciilart with a pair Dihats. Thereafter she would commit 
of famous beauties, both widely looked herself for a considerable time to the 
upon a.s important Icadcr.s in matters lender mercies of the manicurist and 
of fa.shion — Mines. Savary and Marcl, the chiropodist, and next she would 
of whom the foirmer .subsequently be- interview' her domestics, and pos.sihly 
came Diichcssc dc Rovigo, the latter her tradesmen, while probably she 
Duehessc de Bassann — ^and, indeed, would' .send for her secretary anti 
the sums which they squandered in liavc her corre.spondenoe transacted, 
tliis' atul analagO'U.s ways gradually Ifiiving- wu.stcd the be.st hours of the 
passed' Into a sort of proverb with day in this manner, she would iind It 
the Ptuislan jjopulace. No doubt was lilgh time to make her afternoon 
people exaggerated grtxssly wdien toilet, this ncces.silating' the .siimmon- 
menlioning the amounts .suppos'ed to ing of the haird'resscr ; and, indeed, 
bo spent thus by either of the two, many Napoleonic hidles were wont to 
yet there i.s every reason to believe spend by far the greater pari of their 
that in both- inslaiu'es it was infinitely time in dressing, and redressing them- 
in advance of any kindred extrava- selves, the final change of costume 
ganct; on the part of atiy lady of pro- taking’ place before they sallied out 
Revolution tiine.s. No'i- can it Ire gain- at nig-hlfall, cither to a parly or to- 
said that N. him.self — though no-t Ut a theatre. This existence, ueverlhe- 
the same extent as his wiife — was In- less, wa.s varied occasio'nally by 
strumenlal in nurturing this new mode hcaiUhlicr pursuits,, for if the fashion- 
of luKurious.ne.ss, for in h.i.s- eagrciuess able ladies of the Empire did not join 
that his court .should be glittering and the men in outdoor gaine.s, or in 
renowned Uiroiig-liiO'Ut Pfuropc he en- the skating which went on in frosty 
eouraged women to- adorn themselves weather at the reservoir of La 
cluborately. His own style of living, Vilette, they would often go< to the 
however, .seems, to have been frugal Champ de Mars to .see the races, 
rather than otherwise, althouglu we while a favourite mode of spending 
are lokl that he was greatly addicted a fine day -was la lake the coach to 
to drinking coffee ; and it need hardly St. Cloud. Furthermore, driving in 
be added' that, his fondness for that the Bois dc Boulogne was nearly as 
beverage becoming known, its con- popular and fashionable with the I'ich 
sumption began to increase rapidly in Parisians of N.’s reig-n as with those of 
French society, so anxious were people a later day; but young women of Ihc 
to do as the Emperor did, whether Empire were frequently prone to 
they really shared his tasles or not. esdiew the Bois in favour of the 

Fo-r a long time before the Revolu- Champ.s Elysdes or the Terrasse de.s 
tion Rousseau had preached loudly Feuillants, the attraction at these 
the necessity of reUirning to a more places being the hordes of young 
rational, a les.s arlifiofal manner of officers. The doings of these last 
living ; and in the Consulate it soemed formed the topic of endless go.s.9iip i-n 
as though, in some measure, at all the yarious drawing-roo-ror., and N.'s 
events, French society had accepted subjects, whether ap-proving or not of 
the tenets of the Genevan philoso'pher, his bellicose attitude lowards EwtoiXi 
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in g'cncral, w-frc e^er ready to go and 
sec the splendid martial reviews which 
the Emperor insisted on holding' con- 
stantly. Never before this era had 
soldiering' been so much in evidence 
in Paris, never had watching it been 
so common a pursuit with society. 

As N. himself aUvays look a keen 
interest in art, it became fashionable 
with his people loi cultivate this in- 
terest, or at least to feign a taste for 
painting. Thus the Louvre, part of 
Avliich had lately been transformed into 
a picture-gallery, v\as a chosen ic.soit 
with Napoleonic society, the majority 
of its young' women, withal, vastly 
preferring the occasional shows of 
contempo! ary painting, notably that 
held by the Academic Franpaise. Thai 
institution, suppressed soon after the 
fall of Louis XVI., had reappeaied 
during the Consulate as Class IV. of 
the Institute ; but thenceforward it 
never succeeded loi any great extent 
in discerning what artists of the time 
were really gifted and in electing them 
to its ranks, .Still, if in this rc.spect 
it was far infeiior to its predecessor, 
it enjoyed an even g'reater prc.stige 
than the latter had done, and to the 
Empire ladies aforesniid it seemed that 
the crowning' glory for a painter was 
to have lii.s works displayed on the 
walls of the Academy. Mililai'y paint- 
ings, of cour.se, wei’e those -which were 
most in evidence there tliroughout N. ’s 
reign, yet none of these, perhaps, ever 
created such a stir in society as the 
canvas ol Baron Gros, Les Pestijirds 
dc Jaffa. Its frame was hung round 
with laurel and palm, ancl day after 
day a fashionable crowd came to gaze 
at the baron’s handiwork. 

Trustwoilhy writers on the subject 
are agreed that the different state 
funotion.s at the Tuilerics were mostly 
conducted in very punctilious fashion. 
Once or twice nearly every week, says 
Mine, de Rdmusat, the Emperor held 
a small evening gathering at his 
Parisian palace ; and the authoress 
goes on to relate that the guests 
co^mmonly arrived about eight o’clock, 
the first diversion offered them’ being 
merely card-playing, N. himself, we, 
are further informed, seldom, or never 
took part in this, being far too busy 
with affairs of slate, and his friends 


had usually been assembled foi an 
hour, if not longer, before he made 
his appearance among them. Then 
they would do obeisance to him 
solemnly, and, the cards being laid 
aside, a concert was given by a band 
of Italian musicians; while at eleven 
o’clock an elaborate supper W'as 
served, although, as a rule the Em- 
peror refrained from touching' a single 
morsel of the dainties, wisely content- 
ing- himself withi watching his friends 
eating'. Officers in the army, coming 
to these functions, wcie allowed and 
even encouraged to appear in uni- 
form, but civilians, of course, were 
expected to w'car cotirt dress. And 
while N. would frequently welcome of 
an evening some distinguished man 
who hadi never been presented to him 
officially, his attitude towards female 
guests was different, no woman being 
allowed' on any account to come to 
a party at the Tuilcries unless she had 
previously gone through the presenta- 
tion. ceremony. The Emperor in other 
ways watched over his wife jealously, 
ancl was always irritated on finding 
that anyone whom he did not reg'arcl 
as desirable had been seen conversing' 
with her cither in the palace or in the 
grounds; while Marie Louise her.self, 
if annoyed by this eternal surveillance, 
would seem to have .shared abundantly 
her husband ’.s taste for eerenionial. 
Josephine, as mentioned before, loved 
the part of queen-playing, yet .she was 
nalurallj' gay and flighty, never de- 
manding in reality nearly so mudi 
piomp and slate as her .suoces':.or did. 
And the imperial predilcction-S in this 
particular— more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else — alfectecl French life during 
the Empire, making it different from 
that of the Consulate. Rich people 
now gave parties whose sedate con- 
duct was copied deliberately from that 
observed at the Tuileric.s ; politicians 
and others, making speeohe.s, .seldom 
.spoke in a natural way, hut studiously 
adapted hig'h-sounding phrases from 
the authors of bygone Greece and 
Rome; and a certain pompousnes.s 
became the vogpie even in ordinary 
parlance among fashionable people, 
just that pomppuspess 'whiob long 
before had characterized the talk of 
the noblesse surroimding the great 
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Louib. Mib ag'c, appropriately slylcd lie led the right v\ing-. Although the 

le lii'und si()clc, has frequently been whole vveiglil of the enemy’s attack 

compared to the Napoleonic liuhc, tell upon bis wing", be succeeded in 
and in nothing-, possibly, do we gaining- and holding the heights of 
observe a mfprochenietil between I’ralzen, which uas the key of the 
Ihem so clearly as in (Ids slrang-c situation, and thus assured the victory, 

alfcctioo lor formality, inanircstcd so At Jena and Eylau he fuithcr en- 

■strongly hy society in either period. hancod his reputation by his courage 

Soultj Nicolas iJca,ini eJe Dieti and .skill in generalship, and alter the 

Due de Dalmatia, ( 1769 - 1851 ). — Mar- peace of Tilsit he was created Duke ot 

shal ol h'lance; was born of humble Dalmatia. Soult, however, was now 

pai'cnls at St. Anians-la-Bastide, Tarn, sent to a scene of action where his 

on 2y hl.'in'li jyOg. At tlio age of six- ablest measures were attended vvilh 
teen he ('iihsted in tlie royal regiment faihne — Spain. In the autumn of 
ol inl'anliy, and in lyya obtained a i8oS, together with Lannes and Victor, 
commission in the g-reuadiers. Under he helped to open a path of tiiuniplv 
flochc, Jourdan, and Lcfehvie he di.s- to Madrid for N, and his brollier 
tingnished himself hy a hraxmry always Joseph; but later, in his pursuil of Sir 
subset vient lo sound discretion, and in John Moore, whose retreat he 
t'yyti he rose to the rank ol gimeral of h-arassed, he was completely repulsed 
brigade. Soult first became i>roinincni under llie walls of C/'muinia while 
when ('0-C)])eraling with Massdna attempting- to pt event the I'mharkation 
ng.unst the vViistrians and Russians in of the British troops- lie had .sue- 
Swil'/eihmd, wliere he was promoted to ccetled, howevci’, in (oreing the British 
general of division. At the end o-f the lo evacuate the countiy and his next 
Swiss eumpaigu he joined tlic Army of step was to invade Portugal. Oporto 
Italy, again co-operating* with Mas- was taken, and though he never roni- 
sii'ua, but their coi-illnual fighting plolely sui^dued Portugal he governed 
against .superior force.s' at last rc- the country; till the arrivtil of Sir 
suited in the two gencrahs being shut Ailhur Wolie.sley. Tlic British then 
ti]) in Ocnoa, their oihstinnle defence of marched against him willi such celerity 
whicli city has since Ijeronie cele- tlial Soult vva.s .siirpri.scd at the pas- 
bralcd, hh-oni this period commenced sage of the Douro, and obliged to re- 
(lie frieiuhdnp wliich Bonaparte ever treat to Galiria. Alter the di.saster of 
after entertained for him. N., who 'falavcra, -Soult ha-stened to effect a 
only knew Soult by report, one day junclion with Ney and Morticr in order 
inquired of Mass&ia whether he de- to make a combined attack on the 
-served hi-s liig'h reputation. “For Allic.s ; but Welle.slcy, now Viscount 
juclgineul and courage,'’ replied Wellington, who ooukl not rely upon 
Ma.ssdna, “he ha-s scarcely a -superior,” the Spanl.sh g-enoral.s, and who alone 
The consequence of this honest tribute was not strong enough lo withstand 
wa.s that Soult held an important com- such a combination of forces, retired 
mand in Italy till the conclusion of the into Portugal, In Now, i8og 
peace of Amiens, and on hi.s return to Soult gained a brilliant vielory over 
Franco he wa.s received with distinction the Spaniards at Ocafia and overran 
hy the Fir-st Consul. On the establish- Andalusia. When Maa,si 5 aa entered 
ment of the empire Soult was created Portugal, Soult reduced Badajos, the 
a maf.sbal. When the invasion of Eng- key of the Guadiaiia, where he left 
land -was resolved on, he -was en- a garrison, and returned to Andalusia. 
tiu.sted with the command of the I'hat fortress, however, -was soon In- 
impo.sing mas.s Of troops as-semhlcd at vested by the Allic-s ; he advanced 10' 
Boulogne, and so severe was the dis- it.<» relief, and on iC May tSxi gave 
cLpline enforced by him that even N. battle to Bere-sford at Alhitera, whore 
questioned whether the men would he was defeated and forced to retreat, 
stand the strain. The marshal accom- In the spring of 1813 he was .sum- 
pajiicd the Emperor in the catnpaigij moned by N. (o Germany, and at 
of 1805, and greatly distinguished him- Ll)tz:cn he distinguished him.sclf al the 
self at Austerlitz, on which occasion head of the Guards, while at Bautzen 
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he led the ccnlic. While at Diesden, 
however, newt, oi the delcat of the 
French at Viftoria reached the Em- 
peror, and SoLilt \\a& immediately bent 
hack to Spain to stay the progress ol 
Wellington, flis first attempt was to 
relieve Fampeluna, but after being- 
twice icpulsed he saw clearly that he 
could neither avert the invasion ol 
France nor materially retard the ad- 
vance of the Allies, and therefore fell 
back on his entrenched camp at 
Bayonne. There, however, finding hi.s 
po.sition untenable, he continued his 
retreat westward. On 37 Feb. 1814 
he was defeated at Orthez, and on 
10 April he suffered another defeat 
under the walls ot Toulouse. On the 
abdication of the Emperor, Soull 
submitted to the. government of 
Louis XVni., but joined N. on his 
return fiom Elba. He fought at 
Ligny and Watetloo, and was banished 
when the Bourbon government was 
restored to power in 1815, not being- 
recalled till 1819. At the beginning of 
the following year his marshal’s baton 
was lestored to him, and he was 
gradually re.stored lo all his other 
lionours. On the abdication of 
Charles X. he g-ave in his adhesion to 
the g'overnmcnt of Louis Philippe, and 
in Aug, 1830 he was raised to the 
dignity of a peer of France, while in 
the following Nov. he was made 
minister for war. Three times Soull 
held the office of prime minister ; but 
perhaps the most interesting episode 
in his life occurred in 1838, when he 
was sent as ambassador toi the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, on which occa- 
sion he met his old enemy, Welling- 
ton. SoLilt died on 26 Nov. 1851 at 
his chateau of Soultbcrg, near St. 
A mans. 

Spain. —Charles IV, of Spain had 
inherited from his father, Charles III., 
the art of despotism without the 
ability to wield it. Indeed, he appears 
to have been almost on the verge of 
imbecility, and under the influence of 
his wife, Maria Louisa of Parma, a 
coarsc-gTained woman, but one of con- 
siderable parts. His ministers treated 
hint with tutorial disdain, and he -was 
regarded as a man of slig'ht account. 
These statesmen viewed the Revolu- 
tionary outbreak in France with alarm. 
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They had believed that could they 
establish an entente with Royalist 
France, they would be enabled to 
checkmate the naval supremacy ot 
Great Britain, on whose luin on the 
seas they hoped to recons tltule their 
own maritime power. But the 
"Family Compact,” by virtue of which 
they were to have neutralized British 
sea pow'er, was broken by the circum- 
stance of the Revolution. Florida- 
blanca, moreover, desired to avenge 
the downfall of his hopes by striking 
a blow at Republican France, and to 
this end conspired with the Emigres 
and the other powers. Maria Louisa, 
however, saw in this policy the diminu- 
tion of those monies which she 
squandered upon personal pleasure, 
and In 1792 induced Charles to banish 
the minister. Aranda was pul in his 
place, and he held office only inasmuch 
as his view's were in accordance with 
those of the Queen and of Godoy, her 
paramour. A policy of neutrality dis- 
gusted the other powers. Latei in the 
same year Aranda was dismissed, and 
the power of dealing with foreign 
aflairs vested in Godoy. But the 
execution of Louis XVI. roused 
monarchical Spain to a white heat of 
fury, and the relationship of the slain 
king to Charles rendered Castilian in- 
tervention a foregone conclusion. 
War ensued, and the campaigms of 
1793 and 1794 reflected but little glory 
upon the Spanish arms, .successive de- 
feats being due more lo governmental 
incompetence than military inability. 
In 1795 the Treaty of Basel (g-v.) was 
concluded with France, and popular 
acclaim bestowed upon the favourite 
Godoy the title of “Prince of the 
Peace.” But by the treaty and subse- 
quent compact of San lldefonso Spiain 
became almost an appanage of the 
French Republic, and the real aim of 
lhe.se treaties was obvjou.sly to drag 
Spaiin iuto' the war witln Britain. 
Spain’s aw'akening came wdth the 
battle of Si. Vincent {q.v.), in which 
Nelson pres.sed the .Spanish fleet hack 
on Cadiz, and so cut her off from 
her colonies. Godoy, dete-sted by both 
LiboraLs and Ullramouianes, had lost 
the favour of his royal mistress by his 
intrigues in other direefions, and tvas 
forced to resign in March 1798. Freed 
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from his tiginie and unhiirasscd by 
France during' tlie absence of N. in 
Egypt, Spaiii enjoyed comparative in- 
dependence. Eul upon the return of 
the First Consul to l^rance he insisted 
iijxm the rc.stoiatinn of Gudoy, whu' 
had also found Iiis way back into the 
pcrsrinal lavoiir ol Maria Lt)uisii. By 
the secrcl treaty of San Iklcfon.so 
((/.7).) (Oct, 7 1800) Spain undertook to 
cede laiuisiana (q-'n.) and to assist 
Fjaiiic in a military ctipadty. In the 
following year Spain was compelled to 
altaek I’oilugal, the LSjttini.sh troops 
being led by Codoy in jier.son. tlodoy 
eoueluclcd a separate peace with the 
Lusilani.'in kingdom, but N. compelled 
Charles lo relusc icoognition to it, aiul 
niurh htirsher terms were lin]>o,scd upon 
P(u Liigal. N. also ceded 'I'rinidad, a 
SjKiuish colony, lo Cheat Britain, and 
.sold Louisian.'i lo the United States 
without in any way consulting- the 
ctjurl (d IMadiid. N., becoming in- 
volved in ti new war with England, 
enforced men and money IVotii Spain, 
whose navy tvtus fuially .shattered at 
l''ini.sterre, and 'rraftilgar. By the 
Treaty of Fontaineltleau in Oct. 1807, 
Spain engaged to assist Franco against 
Portugal. Meanwhile, Prince b'erdi- 
nand, Charle.s’s son, had entered into 
.secret I'clations with France. But the 
intrigue was discovered by Ciodoy, 
who indiK-ed Charles to have hi.s son 
arrested on the plea of ploltiiijg to de- 
throne Ills ptircnlK. Mcanwlulc N,, 
under the pr-elcxt of reinforring hi.s 
army in Portug'al, had pourcrl troops 
into Spain; he swiftly removed the 
mask, and seeing hi.s move in it.s true 
bearing.^, Charles and Godoy rc.solvcd 
upon flight. A popular rising- fol- 
lowed, and Cbarlcs deemed it wise to 
abdicate in favour of Ferdinand. 
Murat, not to' be put off by this .step, 
occupied Madrid. N. manag-cd, by a 
.serie.s of clever moves, to get the per- 
sons of Charle.s, Maria Louisa, Godoy, 
and Ferdinand into his po-vvor, and 
confronting them with one another a 
pitiful scene ensued. Charles and his 
queen w'cre pensioned off and retired 
to Rome, and Ferdinand was .sent to 
Talleyrand’s villa at Valengay, where 
he remained for six years, A '‘Junta 
of Regency ” wa.s improvised at 
Madrid, and was told by Murat that 


N. dobired them to accept his brother 
Jo.seph Bonaparte as King of Spain. 
A popular revolt ensued. The story of 
the liberation of Spain is, to a great 
extent, that of the Peninsular War 
(q.-a.). In 1817) Ferdinand was re- 
stored to. the royal authority, TJie 
power of N. had been wrecked on the 
resistance ol the Spanish people. 

Staelj Madame cSe.— Anne Louise 
Germaine. Nccker, Baroimc de Staiil. 
Holstein (176G-1817), French novelist 
and miscellaneous wjitcr, born at 
Paris 22 Apiil 1766, her lather, the 
lamoiis linaitcier Nccker, her mother, 
Suzanne Cuichod. 

Madame dc Stael as .a eliilcl dis- 
played intellectual powers- etl unusual 
quality, and began to wiitc at an early 
age, liiougli not to puljlisli. 

On her falltcr’s di,smi.ss;il from the 
ministry, follow ing upon the picsenta- 
tion of ilic Compio, llie laniily went to 
reside at Coppet, Neckcr’s estate on 
the Lake of Geneva, a pliice vrhieh 
wa.s to beeome indis.soInl)ly linked with 
her name. On their retiirn to Paris 
in 1785, Mile. Neeker devoted her, self 
to literary vvoik; Sophit', a novel, 
being printed in 1786, and a tragedy, 
Jcainie (li'cy, in typo. Then came the 
question of marriage, and Mile, 
Neckerfs <'hoice fell upon Baron cic 
Stael-T hvlslein, then au uttaeiwi of the 
Swedish legation, her ciioicc, it is 
.stated, Ix'ing- inlliieticed by the lael 
lliat Stael was a "fervent ttdvorate of 
Nccker’s political opinion.'! and devoted 
to his ollicial intetests." The inar- 
riag'c was cerl;iinly one of convanmn'<\ 
The question of affection wa.s " in- 
tcUcclually" ignored, and the negotin- 
tion.s on each side exlcttdcd over some 
years as if for a purely bu,sine.ss pro- 
persition. Marie Antoinette is .said to 
have u.secl her Inducnee with 
Gustavus III. of .Srveden lo promi,se 
the Baron, as far as posslhle, a per- 
manent position at the Pari.s legation 
as amba.ssador and a peii.sion in case 
of hi.s withdrawal. The marriage took 
place In Jan. 1786, Stael Iseing thirly- 
seveu years old, the bride twenty. 
The bu8inc.s.s aspect of the union .scem.s 
to have pka.sed both, neither inierferefl 
with the other; llte Baron profited by 
his wife’s fortune, and Madame en- 
joyed a prominent po.sition tn society 
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as the ambassadress of a •forelg'n 
power ot some imjDortancc. Three 
children were born of the marriag'c. 

According' to contemporary writers, 
Mime, de Stael played her new part 
well, if in a somewhat flamboyanl 
style. Her politics took the form of 
a mixture ol Rousseaui.sm and consti- 
lutionnlism, a form to which she re- 
mained loyal alway.s. In 1788 there 
appeared, under her own name, some 
Lettres iur J. J. lioussraii, a talented 
but exag'geratcd eulogy, with no trace 
of critical power. Owing to the de 
Staels’s influence at court, a,s averred 
by some, Neckerts political fortune.^ 
had ag'ain brightened, yet again in- 
trigue procured his final disml.s.sal. He 
left France, but his daughter was 
unable to accompai-iy him, her first 
child, la son, having' been born a week 
before. Her position as ambassadress 
■w^as a protection in the increasing 
dangers of the Revolution, and this 
protection she had generously extended 
to friends in danger. This Ijccoming' 
known rendered her speedy departure 
from Paris de.slrablc, and, rvilh the 
help of Manuel and Tallicn, she fled, 
the day before the Sept, massacres. 

Coppet was her refuge, and, 
gcncrou.s always, she extended its hos- 
pitality to many friends and refugees. 
Thus began the “couii of Mme. de 
Stael,” so famous during' the next 
twenty-five years. In 1793 she visited 
Engfland, settling at Micklebani, In 
Surrey. Many details of this period 
are to be found in the letters of Fanny 
Burney. Mickleham was the centre of 
the Moderate Liberal emigres, includ- 
ling among others Talleyrand {tj.v.), 
Narbonne, and Jaucourt. Scandal arose 
concerning Mme. de Stacks relations 
with Narbonne, and the basis of it has 
never been refuted successfully. On her 
return to Coppet .she wrote a pamphlet 
on tho Queen’s execution (R 6 f!exions 
sur le pfoc&s de la rcine), and, soon 
following, the Epltre an Malheur. In 
the next year occurred the death of 
her mother; whilst the fall of Robes- 
pierre allowed her return to I’aris. 
She reopened her salon, M. de Stael 
having l^een accredited to the French 
Republic by the Regent of Sweden, and 
was one of that strange and motley 
society under the Directory, she lead- 
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ing the intellectuals, Mme. Tallien and 
Josephine de Bcauharnais the lashion- 
ables. About this time she wrote her 
Rdflexions sur la Puix, adressees a M . 
Pin ct aux F ranged s and Pd flexions 
sur la Puix Iiitericnre. By now, 
though believing in a constitutional 
monarchy, .she ^vas not favourable to 
the restoration of monarchy in France 
with, of necessity, its attendant re- 
action and possible revenge of the 
deeds of the Revolution. One of her 
remarks in these essays has been cited 
as an example of her mental foresight. 
“France,” she stales, “can never be- 
come a mixed monarchy -ivlthout pass- 
ing through a military despotism.” 
Other small works published were De 
Vlnfluence des passions and Do la 
litteraliiYe considdrde dans sos rapports 
avec les institutions sociulos. 

These years in Paris mark the time 
of her chief political importance and 
her first meeting with two people who 
were to liave a great influence on her 
file, Benjamin Constant, her lover, and 
Bonaparte, her enemy, according to 
her and her friends. Many reasons 
have been advanced to account for her 
“duel” with N. Political reasons 
were of first importance, but tempera- 
mental ones were also pre.sent, be.sides 
wliiich the first man in France and she, 
■who desired above all things to be- 
come the first woman in that country, 
were bound to come into collision. If 
judgment must be given them on the 
evidence left to us by the most reliable 
authorities, the “woman of sentiment" 
emerges in rather a sorry condition 
from the trial, and N. is .shown to have 
been, if not magnanimous, then 
greatly forbearing in his treatment of 
a really troublesome character. Rather 
might she be called the persecutor, for 
with her intense egotism she dreamed 
of nothing less than to rule France 
through Bonaparte. 

Though knowing well that the First 
Consul disliked and .suspected her she 
continued to hold her salon in I’aris, 
and to have her say about affair.? in no 
quiet manner. Moreover, she -was left 
unmolested, though her part in Various 
jntrigwes was not -unltnowni. After the 
death of her husband she retired to 
Coppet, and in that year (1802) pub- 
lished her first work of note* Delphin$, 
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In tills book the “femiTic incomprisc ” 
was fust introduced inlo' French litcia- 
turc, and in its pages the aiithoiess 
and her intimates appear in thin dis- 
guises. 

In 1803 Mine, dc St.iel letunied lo 
Paris. To loicstall po.ssible develop- 
iiients .she liissily appealed to all kinds 
of poisons of olliciid and social in- 
/Uieiue lo piolect iicr friim N. She 
Icnevv well lliat her uilriguos wcic 
kiio'wii by the secret polici- and duly 
ii'poilcd by Ihcm to llie First Consul, 
who was now lully aware, as he slaletl 
afterwards, llial Coppet was “an 
ar.senal whence munitions of war were 
.sent furih ag'ain.sl him all over Europe.” 
T'o Las Cases he lemaiked laU‘r tlial 
“she carried on hostiliUcs with the one 
hand and supplication with the other.” 
So, by po.sing as ihc torlurcd martyr 
JVInic. de Slael hoped lo e.scape her 
jusi deserts; but N.’s I'oi liearaiice liad 
now leaclicd its limit, and the rxini- 
niand was issued that she was not to 
reside wllliin forty miles of fkiris. 
She commanded her .son to .seek an 
interview with N. to beg- him to cancel 
the decree of exile, but lo no purpose, 
for' he refused toi alter hi.s decistom. 

She was now N.’s liiiierest t'oc, and 
spent her years of banishment in 
wandering from court to court 
cnlumniat/ng- his name and fame and 
promoting- international Intrigues 
again St his throne and Fiance. On 
receiving- the eommaiul of exile slio 
Immedialcly .set out to travel with her 
lover, Con.stnnI, .slaying at Weimar 
that winter. Later, at Berlin, .she met 
August Wilhelm Sehlegcl, who lie- 
came one of her devoted .satellilcs a1 
the Coppet “court.” In April, at 
Vienna, she heard of her father’s 
death. This -wa.s undoubtedly a blow 
to her, for the affection she bore him 
■was of the sincercst, the deepe.st feel- 
ing her oharacler ever knew. 

She was now both wcahhy and in- 
depcndeirt, and gathered around her at 
Coppet a hrillir^L company. To 
collect the materials for Iter famous 
Connne she travelled to Italy with 
Sehlegcl and Stsmondi, .spending nearly 
all the year 1805 in the writing of It; 
1807 .saw Its publication. In 1806 she 
had defied the decree of exile, and, 
.settling near Phris, had remained there 
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undistnibed, but on the appeal ance of 
Corinna the police authnrille.s oidcrcd 
her return to Coppet. Again she 
visited Ceimany, and in 180H, having- 
broken with Constant, slic devoted her 
time to her book De I’ AUemagna. 
'this occupied her lor two yc.u-s, years 
which she spent at her home. She 
had determined lo publish hci book iu 
Paris. With thi.s end in view she 
wrote to the Emperoi , an action which 
availed her nolhing, ils only result 
being the immediate condemnation of 
Ihe whole edition (10,000 copies) ol her 
book and a lurlher mandate of exile, 
thi.s lime fiom Fumee allogcther. 
Again she retired to Coppet, and there, 
in i8ij, she .secretly married a young 
odicer of Swi.ss origin, named Rocea, 
Iwenly-lhree yeans her junior. The 
fact of thi.s marriage was not known 
till afti'r her death. A son was bom 
of tlie nuinn. 

Coppet, I ill now her lefng-o and 
ba.se lor intrigue, came at last within 
(he s()here of police operalions, 
direcletl fiom T’ai’is, and Mine, de Slael 
decided to |nil 'her, self out of reach of 
the “tyrant.” Mine. Ktienmier and 
Montmorency had been exiled for visit- 
ing her, and she left Copiiel almost 
secretly en route for Rus.sia. She 
.stayed at St. Petersburg-, wiulcretl at 
vSlockhohn, and .spent die season of 
1813 in England, where she received a 
brilliant reception. Many descriptions 
of Mine, do Stael, her manner and 
conversatioii, are to he round in the 
letters and writings of famoius men ol 
the day, Byron among-, st others. At this 
time uccurred the dcalh of her .second 
.son, Albert, who fell in a duel follow- 
ing upon a gambling- di.spute. Dc 
I'AHcniagne was published in the 
aulurati, and she also began work on 
her Considdralious .sur la rdvolulion 
jrati^aise. 

After the I-Iundred Days her health, 
and that of Rocca, having- broken 
down, she travelled to Italy, and there 
lior daughter Albert Ine married the 
Due de Broglie in 1816. June of that 
year saw her again at Coppel, t)v'licre 
Byron was no-w a frequent visitor, but 
in the 'winter she returned lo Paris and 
opened again her salon, which was 
frequented by all the notables of _ the 
period. But her health grew rapidly 
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worse, and she died on i^j July 1817, 
survived by her second husband for a 
short six months. 

Stajos ( 1792 - 1809 ). — Was the son 
of a Thuring'ian pastor, an ardent 
Tugendbundist and an admiier of 
Joan of Arc. Inflamed by his ideals, 
he made an attempt upon the life of 
N. during: a review at Schdnbrunn 
(12 Oct. 1809). He arrived at the 
palace aimed with a long knife, and 
his plan was to stab the Empeiior 
whilst he read a petition. Berthier 
and Rapp, suspecting the Ind by 
reason of hi.s peculiar manner, had 
him searched and bi'ought before 
N., who questioned him as follows: 
"What did you mean to do with, that 
knife?” “Kill you,” the lad replied. 
“You are an idiot or an Illuminat.” 

“ I am not an idiot and do not know 
what an Illuminat is.” “Then you 
are diseased.” “No, I am quite 
well.” “Then why do ]'0u wish to 
kill me?” “Because you are the 
curse of my Fatherland.” “You are 
a fanatic; I will lorgive you and spare 
your life.” "I want no forgiveness.” 
“Would you thank me 'if I pardoned 
you?” “I would again seek toi kill 
you.” 

This happened on the lalh, and tlie 
.same day the Emperor sent the follow- 
ing account to Fouchri; “A youth of 
seventeen, son of a Lutheran minister 
of Erfurt, sought to appi'oaohi me on 
parade to-day. He wa."? arrested by 
the officers, and as the little manbs 
agitation had been noticed suspicion 
was aroused; he was searched and a 
dagger found upon him. I had him, 
brought before me, and the little 
wretch, who seemed to me faiidy well 
educated, told me that he wished to 
assas-sinate me to deliver Austria from 
the presence of Ihe French. I could 
distinguish in him neither religiou! 5 . 
nor politiaal fanaticism. He did not 
appear to know exactly who or what 
Brutus Was. The fever of excitement 
he was in prevented our knowing 
more. He will be examined when he 
has cooled down and fasted. It is 
possible that it will oome toi nothing. 

He will be arraigned before a military 
cot]nfflis.sion. I wished toi inform you 
of this circumstance in order dial it 
may not be made more important than 
St appears to be. I hope it will not 
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leak out; if it does wc shall have to 
represent the fellow as a madman. If 
it is not spoken of at all, keep it to 
yourself. The whole affair made no 
distui'bance at the parade ; I inysell 
saw notiring of it. P.S. — ^I repeat 
once more, and you understand 
clearly, that there is to be no dis- 
cus.sion of this occurrence.” Some 
authorities have asserted that this 
attdir unnerved N. and caused him 
to conclude peace sooner than he 
would otherwise have done. That 
this is quite incoiTect is proved by 
the fact that on lo Oct.- — two' days 
before the incident — N. had written to 
the Tsar practically intimating that 
peace was already settled, only await- 
ing signature. One eftect on N., 
though, must be admitted, and that 
was it helped to determine him on the 
matter of divorce and the necessity oi 
having an heir to, succeed him. On 
16 Dec. of this year (1809) the French 
Senate pr-onounced the divorce of N. 
and the Empress Josephine, 

Stokoe, John (1775 - 1862 ).— 
Naval surgeon ; entered the English 
service at the .ng'e of nineteen, was 
present at the battles of Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar, and in 1817 was in the 
ConquemiiL on the St. Helena station, 
lie was presented to N. by O’Meara, 
became concerned in a matter of 
clandestine correspondence with Long- 
wood, and in Jan. 1819 paid several 
professional visit. 9 to N. Later in the 
same year he went to England on 
leave, and was received with apparent 
friendliness by Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
and others, but on returning to the 
station he was court-m ant railed for 
dereliction of duty and dismissed the 
service. Stokoe, tliough undoubtedly 
indiscreet, seems tor have been harshly 
treated. 

His memoirs were found in the pos- 
session of one of his great-grand- 
nieces, Miss Edith Stokoe, by M. Paul 
Frdmeaux, and edited! by him. Miss 
Stokoe translated bis notes thereon 
under the title With Napoleon at St. 
Helena (London, igoa). The originaf 
narrative abounds in fresh details, 
but by reason of its diffuseness, long 
digressions and many repetitions' Frd- 
meauK found it necessary to tell ^the 
story in his own words, though faith- 
fully following the memoirist. 
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Sfcowtnossj NapioSeort’s. — II h ,i 
ouiunis fart that cvcicibc tended to 
increase N.’s Birih, despite the clot- 
loi’s contention lluiL his devotion to 
hot baths was the icvd cause. In Ids 
letters to J()sC|ihin(* be leniarks this 
in sevei.il insl.iiices, ns in one dated 
13 Oct. 180(3 (the day hefoic Jena and 
Aneisladt), where he .says: “J have 
rdieacly [nit on flesh since my depar- 
ilLiu', yet T nin doino- in pei son twcirty 
and twenty-live leagues a day, on 
hoisehatlc, in my cnriiage, in all.soits 
of vv.iys. I lie down at eight ainl yet 
Lip at midnight.” Ayain, wiitiny on 
i6 Oft., Ihiee <biys later, he says; 
” . . . f.diyiie.s, hivouacs and night- 
vvalehes have made me lal.” d'he 
Aiisteilit/ campaign had the same 
efleet on N,, who was amused at tlie 
teiidcney. In a lellt'r to t'oiint Miot 
de Mehlo he makes a itmmikablc 
in'opheey. It is ilaleil 30 [an. i8o(), 
and N. says*: “TIu' ('ampaig.n I have 
just tci miiiateil, the movement, the 
exeilcmtenl, liave made me fat. I 
believe that if all the kinys of luiuvpe 
wci'O to eotilcsee ngain.st me I slioiiid 
liavo a lidicitliLus p.iutKdi.” And his 
'doulness ttt the lime of Riba and St. 
Helena was a favourite theme im the 
(lands of the lieavy and coarse caiiea- 
1 mists of that peiiod. 

Strategyr. It i.s from the eoires- 
pondonce of N., as well as fi-om llie 
original ordets published by tlic section 
of Military History of the French 
Cieueral Staff, that we ylean most of 
our impressions or notions reyartliny 
his stand as a strategist. We say 
“notions” advisedly, for despite tlie 
numerous works that have appeared 
on the subject, tlic lack of ocLniplete 
rlocumentary evidence, reyavding it 
leaves the studcul somewhat .shott of 
verifiable material on which to base, 
serlou.s conclusions. But the arore,said 
data throws .some considerable light on 
the military g-eniiis of N, His powers 
of organization and determination can, 
of oourse, be studied and analysed 
from an e,xamiaation of other sources, 
but his strategic and tactical abilities 
are more oliscure, 

Altboiugh ill youth greatly engrossed 
in political studic.s, N. by no means 
neglected his military education, for if 
he was not busied whilst at Brionne in 
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rdjstiiisc mathemalic.il studies with a 
healing on inilitmy science, he was 
pci using the woilcs of those ancient 
aiithois whose writings .uc full of the 
glamour ol battle. In tlicm he read 
liugely conecining- the greatest coni- 
b.Us of antiquity, of gieal defences, 
yieal letieats, toilorn hopes, and the 
■occupancy ol the enemy’s couuliy in 
the antique style. He h.id alsoi come 
under the inriuenet of men ol leal 
ability, such as Bois Rngei and the 
Baron du Teil, from whom he ic- 
ceived a sound itiaining in artillciy 
and lortiru'ations. Up t{» the date of 
Maienyo, however, it is difficult to 
trace anything" new-faiiglerl, so^ t(3i 
speak, in N.’s methods, or, to pul 
it dillei unity, he had soi Ihoioughly 
niasleied the Jiu'lhod ol his lime; that 
il held no .secrets ior him. His eneigy 
and .'U’tivily, Lon, assisted him ])Owei- 
liilly. He was eveiywlieie duiing a 
lanipai.gn. At Roulon, for e.'cample, 
Ihoiig'h merely soiis-offiLicr, lie wte.s 
piailieally in commaud liy virtue ot 
.superior ability and iJcr.sonal foiec. 

But his military mental ec|uipmeiit 
was nipidly unfolding', and, like all 
gical olllccrs uho tun also iiractical 
inasleis of their .suhjeef, he began 10 
.search loi new cxiiedieiils. I'luis in 
1805 he instituted tlic practice of 
lluouiiig' out a .seiecn ol cavalry with 
the ohjei t of seeming' reliable inforina- 
lion loneerning the eneniy’.s country; 
Imf this did not .srilvo his fliHicnlty — ■ 
■the eavaliy iic used were efficient from 
the point of view of obsi'fvtilion, but 
(hey could nol remain in the posilioins 
in which ihcv louiul them,selve.s as 
scouts. Again, although ■bor. semen 
who arc far in front of an army can 
provide i ('liable information concern- 
ing what happened at a certain hour, 
they cannot be expected to give dctaiLs: 
of what may come to pass a couple of 
days later, when they have fallen back 
upon the main forre. The difllcully 
was a considerable, nay, even a great 
one, but a great remedy was at hand. 
If your cavalry find it necessary to ftiU 
bark two days’ mardi to report it 
will take you four days to get your 
main body in touch with, the enemy, 
whose movements they have reported 
upon. Thicreforc the be.st you can do* 
is to have your cavalry closely followed 
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by a gencial advance-guard of all 
arms. By doing- sq you will hold and 
fix the enemy in the position in which 
they were first found by the cavalry. 
That is, you .send on a sufficiency of 
troops on the heel.s of your cavalry to 
make it imperalivc for the enemy to 
remain where they are for the purpose 
of observing your advance-guard. Of 
course, N. did not stumble upon this 
military axiom (for his day) all at 
once. Indeed, on several occasions 
he departed from it shortly' after he 
had first devised it, and it is notice- 
able that on each of these occasions 
the enemy succeeded in avoiding him. 
We find the complete form of the 
manccuvie at Friedland, and after that 
on practically every battlefield of the 
Napoleonic era. If it ever fails it is 
because of the hesitation of the Em- 
peror to utilize it, as, for example, 
at Borodino. All the same, N. never 
seems Lo have laid it down a.s an axiom 
either to his commanders or to any- 
one else. It seems, Indeed, as if luck, 
the goddess which led him' .so high, 
had placed this mana'uvrc in his way. 
Dresden was one of the la.sl batllefickls 
on which he employed it, and after 
that he appears lo have returned to 
the typo of .stratcfj'y ivliicli he had him- 
self destroyed. The condition of his 
health lund, of course, a simply enor- 
mous influence upon his military for- 
Ume.s. Whenever he u'as in ill health 
he seem.s to have reverted to the text- 
book strategy of his youthful days. 
His effcrve.scing brilliancy appears to 
have suddenly and entirely cjuiticd 
him, and until his bodily condition 
improves he is merely an ordinary 
general. We mu<3t also not discount 
the womderful abilities and courage of 
the great men by whom he was sur- 
rounded. With such olhcers and such 
men it would have been wonderful 
indeed had he been anything but suc- 
cessful in the majority of bi.s cam- 
paigns. We are astonished sometimes 
to observe the poverty of his logic 
when he attempts, as he did at St. 
Helena, to give u.s reasons for his 
many victories. From a military point 
of view these reasons are laughable, 
many of them, and one can scarcely 
credit that N. was serious when he 
utteretJ' them. It would seem, indeed, 
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as if N. ’s strategic faculty emanated 
from the supctnormal mind. In great 
momenhs of strain he seems to have 
been possessed of that mental exalta- 
tion which only true genius can know 
and which leads lo rapid and super- 
human comprchen.sioin of the condi- 
tions to vvhicli it mu.st apply itself. 
It is not calculation, it is not strategy 
— it is inspiration ! 

Another g-real source of N.’s power 
was his marvellous and inexorable 
will. Lesser reasons were hi.s know- 
ledge andi mastery of the tactical 
potentialities of the weapons of his 
day, his intimate comprehension of 
the men who followed him, and the 
wonderful psychological power he 
wielded over them. In tlicse gifts all 
the great caplains of his O'Wn day, and 
incidentally of other days, were greatly 
inferior to him — Hannibal, perhaps, 
alone excepted. 

The most notenorthy characteristic 
of the wars against Austria is the 
series of baffling attack.? by which N. 
threw the soldier.? of that monarchy 
back into the Alps, defeating all their 
attempts to break out again. This 
manoeuvre was chiefly successful be- 
cause of the mobility he managed to 
impart to his forces, thus bcvvildciing 
and obfuscating' his enemy. We often, 
however, find himi advancing to meet 
his foes O'li a widely extended front, 
without even taking' llie trouble to 
explore the country before him or to 
discover what the strength of his ad- 
versary was. This wa.s certainly the 
case with his first war with Prussia. 
Then, as above mentioned, he adopted 
the cavalry .screen, and later, as .ha.s 
been said, the advance-g'uard behind 
it. Later the whole command! was so 
disposed that nc* matter in what direc- 
tion the enemy might appear it could 
concentrate in forty-eight hours to 
meet them'. But this manceuvre -was 
subject to the enemy remaining at one 
pO'int to receive the .shock of battle. 
This it was the special object of the 
advance-guard to secure, and such 
strategy, of course, involved a siroiig 
offcn.sive. The advance-gtiard was, In 
fact, fighting against time. A great 
error was the lack of studiousness in 
matters of commissariat. To neglect 
the coagn'issarlat 'Was perhaps possible 
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wlu'tc a squiu'u mile of invaded leui- Idow, and U\e infantiy completed it,;:, 

loiy would maintain r,ooo men lor a work. Ihis method nccessilalcd carc- 

i-ouplo of days, bul vsheii the impeii.il lul judgment u'gaiding the endinance 

army maiched into (he hinlci Irwid ol ol the lioops InsL engaged — that is, 

roadless aiul desi^lale I'ol.uid and East ol the pct.\o)iiirl ol tlic advam e-guarel 

Pi'Ussia disnplino u,is on the w.inc. — .md il was this in wliieli N. shone 

Want ot lood meant loss ol tundi- jiarLieulaily, lor he was able to esli- 

tion, anti Ihiieloit loss ol time on llie malt' llicii cndiuanre so positively that 

in.iuli, '1 lie pcisoiDu] ol the supjily he w,is laiely al lault iigariling' Lliis 

columns was unliaintd. In shoil, rnaneniivie, and, indeed, it may he said 

want of pinpei jn ovision in t Ins lespei I to have icndciod Inin snpienie upon 

thu'W 1 he entire at my ;is a w capon out (he bnltlcfiekl. Al the same lime, the 

of gear. 'J he advanee-guaid system iiileiation ol this pi ni ended in his 

was loiinil under these conditions to luin, (oi in id 1 1 he- woie out his lioop.s 

lie hopelessly at faiiK. .It is passing; with the demands he made u|ion them 

‘it! .inge ( hat N. stiould not liaveluiued m this eonnevion. In the campaign 

his mind liv the solution ol the com- t>l iSi'; N. shmted hiiuselt .i stiategist 

miss.iii'at piohlim htloie inleiing, lor pure ant! sim]>le. The diplomalie ade.i 

example, on ihe Rusd.m lampaign appeals to have heeii fai liom Ins 

N. tommenied his mdiltny i.ueer mind, and ihumghonl he ailed moie 

with a wonderlul inf.mliy, which, as a geiuial in (oninmnd oi an army 

however, lliiough deeim.Uion and Lli.in as a nionan li withi a eiowiii and 

olliet causes, stisulily delerioiated. kingtiom to lose. in the defcnsivi' 

On the uLher hand, the ciiiality ol the eamp.iign ol i8i | .igain he was puiely 

Inuips (d his tnemics had keen im- the diplomat, hispiiinaiy ohjeet being 

proving' under llio loskuing' stulnnenL (he bitaking oil of iclations between 

of naiiontdity. They had, iiuther- his allied enemies, 

inoie, atlfiined to a eoinplcle under- N.’s attempts lo justily his .sliategy 
htaiuling of h'lench taclics, .so that arc perhaps as luminnu.s tis those of 

they knew exactly upon wlud system lidgar Allan Foe to exjilain to us how 

tliey would he attacked. Theii eu- he wiote his [loetiy. 'L'liat a sysleiu 

tlttiiuieo also was g'lcatei than Iiofore, of poetii s exists as fiiily as <!oe> a 

because of Iho inculcation of more pei- sysleiu ol sti.degy is undoubted, hut 

feel discipline, With tlie.se eoiulitions wlien a genius .ippeais in either 

to Itice, N. realized tluiL he must full '•pheie he i.m will allord to iguote 

hark upon the artillery army anti on “iiiles aiul legulallons,” 'I'hus N.’s 

Ihc old idea of hi,s leather,' du Tcil, cxplan.dions of iiow he loup.ht his 

of concentration of a destiuetive elc- btttUesi have ahoul as gieat a veii- 

ment on :i decisive, point. 'I'hai is, .similitude tis have, those ol I’oe when 

that as artillery wasi often concen- he pcnnetl his faimms essay on Llie 

trated upon a tortres.s with the object manner in whiclii lie wrote The Raven. 

of nitiking' it breach, so might it be The feaiLs of intuitional geniiti eaniiot 

coneentrated upon the weak spot in an he explained away. Under the stiess 
army for the siimc purpo.se. Through oi extilement and imspiration men 

this breach the assaulting' columns achieve thing's' in what mannoi they 

can penetrate to the 'heart of the know not, and Ihis well applies to 

enemy’s position. Years of experience jNf.’.s \ictoric.s. lie well knew that 

had taught him how to increase the, in Piurope there existed several 

mobility of his field artilleiy, and il strategical schools with a knowledge 

ivas now possible to bring up masses ot tactical science, and erttcUtkm and 

of g'un.s to clo.se range and to pour in an appreciation of those iioltltcal 

a conoentratetl fire upon thic enemy hs taclors which sway till strategical 

columns. Through the gap thus theory, compared to the bludents of 

created infaiiitry or cavalry, or both, which he 'was no more than an equal, 

I>oured to' destroy the re$ervcs in the and in .sonic cases even an inferior, 

rear of the delenoe. Thus ihe ad- But to none of these men, erudite <as 

vance-guard fixed tlie enemy’s atten- tlicy might be in their sdience, -was it 

tion, the artillery delivered the great given to reach the white heat ol mental 
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jiolivity which captures inspirali(3n as 
it, was with N. Of Ibeso pedants N. 
stood p really iu awe, and therefore 
once leisure was voucbsaFcdt him bo 
adtliesscd himself to the task of ex- 
plaining- his exploits in terms whiehi 
they could oomprclicnd. Wh.it he 
seemed lO' he most in fear of was lliat 
his miilitary rcimlation would stand or 
full by their utterances. Of that he 
did not necdi to iic afraid, for po.sLerity 
docsi not judge generals .so much by 
their adlierencc to text-book rulc.s ns 
by the rcsult.s they have achieved, and 
the mo)-c dramatic llie results the moie 
gloriou.s the mcmoiy of the captain 
wJio has achieved ihem. lla was alw 
in no little dread that he wa.s cnitieized 
for hi.? frequent departuio from eslah- 
lihlicd practice, such a.s a neglect of 
commiinication.s and the acceptance of 
itooi gTeat risks. To defeat .such criti- 
cism in advance he de.scribed the care 
ho had devoted loi his communications 
in the Mareng'o campaign at Aiustcr- 
litz, Wa};*-ram, anrl Dresden. But for 
cominunicatious he eared little, and 
rooked not of risk. Tlie spirit which 
tippe.irs to have husplrcd him (hiongh- 
ont his car-ecr was that rvhieh he 
voiecil ere setting' out on hi.s Italian 
campaign. “Do exiiericnced g-eiierals 
oppo.se me.?” he said. “So muelil the 
hotter. Then will I make litem burn 
their book.s and know not what to do.” 

But it would be iinju.st to a.s.scit 
that hi.s eamptitgn.s were unprepared 
— and a.s absurd as it would be unjust, 
for they were organized with a meticu- 
lous carcfulncs.s that left no loojt-hofe 
to chance ; only, tlie idca.s framed in 
tliis org'anization were by no means 
adhered to in ;dl ca.sc.9 : that is, 
whenever by a. fighlning-liike .stroke 
of intuition N. di.sccrncd that he could 
better hi.s position, his early plans 
were in.stantly changed for the belter. 
Moreover, he admitted military rules 
based on common sen.se tind the ex- 
perience of centuries, but when he saw 
fit be WHS not afraid to broaJc tho.se 
fundamentals. In fiTsi converse -with 
his marshal, Si and his leaders he 
seems to have recognized the.se rules 
as huving- been underatanderl by all 
and therefore unnecessary of Cxplaai'a- 
tion. So .steeped was he in strategy, 
both soholastio and practical, that just 


as men of bubinesa use abbreviated 
lei ms in their ('onvei.sation with one 
anothier, or olheiwise ignoie the 
obvious, so did he and those immo 
diately beneath him ignore it; it was the 
outstanding- that oecU[iied his attention, 
not the LLsiial, It i.s also iioleworih) 
that, althoug-hi many of his gccato.sl 
leader.s wrote at length] on the sul'jeci 
of his eampaign.s, that none of them 
betrayed a knowledgre of what was 
really the .scercl of hi.s succes.sefa. 

One of N.’.s gTcalest military as.scts 
was undoulitcdly iii.s .scn.so of mobility. 
In the end it wa.s thi.s whiohi coatri- 
huted to his- ruin — the men were worn 
out, and on certain campaig'ns where 
marching' was the order of the da), 
they were wont to .say : “Dur Mmperor 
ha.s decreed that on thi.s campaign we 
.shall lig'hl wiilii oiir Icg'.s rather I ban 
with our arms.” Thisi luohilily his 
enemies constantly failed! to undcr- 
.stand. At the end of a twenty-live 
inilc,s’ mareli, executed in a day, his 
entire army would hurl itself upon 
the enemy, which vainly thought it 
was at least .seven to ten leagues 
away. Again, he w'ouhl send a de- 
facluncnl againsl iwie column lo pur- 
chase lime i)y the saerilice. of il.s tnen’.s 
lives, and w'ould them .strike at the 
other with the Inilk of his forces. 
Mo.s't of his earlier successes wore -won 
by this method, and it became so 
well known at la,st that when hi 
around Dresden, he tried to put it into 
force the Allied column whiah he thus 
threatened retreated licfore him, whiist 
another conlinuecl its advance. This 
compelled him to rcluni to a.ssi.st his 
detaining detachment, which could not 
.struggle on again.sl much greater 
numbens. 

As has been said, his health had an 
Irnmcnse bearing on N.’s .s-tralcgic 
powers, and indi.spositioit w'a.s usually 
a prelude to di.siaster and defeat, 
Had his strategic g'cniua, tliiCrefore, 
been purely tlicoretical in ofigin, 
bodily inrinnity erndd .scarcely have 
cnu.sed its complete failure, and this 
almo.st amouiils to proof that Kris 
victoric.s were won solely by dint of 
intuitional genius. 

Stutomarlne.™ See Fui.ton, Hobkrt. 
SMchet, toufs Ota»rlel|, Ouc d' 
Alfaufena da Valwiieii) (t?70*182®),— 
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Marshal of Franco. Wah the son of queu'd Ihe province of Valencia, from 
a Lyonnais .silk rnaiuilacUiicr. Diir- which he received the Lille of Due 
the Rc'volulionnry period he on- d’Albuf('i a da Valencia. When di.saslcr 
listed a.s a volunteer in the cav.ilry of llneatencd the. French ,'ums in Spain 
the national ^uaid in liis native city, he made a most effective resistance, 
and his ability soon .set uted htin a com- bnl eventually he was compelU'd to 
mission. At till' siej^e of I'oulon he rt'tire into Fritiice, and assisted 
distinqui.shed hinisell by takiii”' Stmll in his defensive campaign, 
(leneial O’lfara prisoner. Severely Louis XVIII. made liirn a pt'er of 
woitntied at llie hottieof Ccrea (Oet. ii J''r,inee, ]jut daring- the Waterloo carn- 

tyyh), during- lire Italian crinuniign, ho ptdgn he comiitanded one of N.’s 

vas appointed to the eooimaiui of n armic.s on the Alpine ft onticr, and was 
demi-hi igadrt aliotd n year Inter, and deprived ol .his titlo.s. fie lived till 
sr-rted under Jouber-t in the Tyro-l in 3 Jan. 1826, when he died near Mar- 
tli.'tl yetir, and under Biuue in Swil/er- seille.s. Tie wrote an unfinished 
land in the ('ampaign ol 1797-8, with volume of memoirs on the .sulijcr-t of 
such >acee[)lanee that ho was puHooted the Penin.suTai- War, which was etlited 
to this rank ol chief of brigade, rfe by lii.s former chief of .stall, Haum St. 
then assistt'd in (he i-eoi-g-ani 7 ation of t'yr-Naitiues. 

the army in Itrdy. In 1799 he was 'Suscide, N.’s Attempt at. — C)n 

made gi'iieral of division, and Ireeanic 'be night ol ri April 1814, the night 
Joubeil’s ebitl of sinlf in Italy, oitd in "f I'i.s leiiuneialiou ul Itie tbrerne, N. 
the Inlhnving- yo.'ir Ma.ssena nomimdod atlenijiled^ .siiieide at I'ontainchleau. 
him his settMid in eoinmand. As bhe deftiiK ertncerning- thi.s eireum- 
Icader of the left wing, of Mtisstl-na’s slaneo an' ohseure, and^ the best 
army, he opposed llu'- superior Au.stritin deseriplioii nl It is thiil ol (loii.staul, 
loi-eos, with which ho had to contend ^^''o was present iit thir palace at tlic 
at it tinu' when tlie hulk' of his elilei’s tirno. Tie sny.s : “I hopt' that tla'i'c i.s 
army wa.s shut up in (Tcnna, and with need for me to make a prolest of 
sucli markc'd skill tliat he imcpie.sLioii- my li-uthfuliiess. I Jtave loo deep a 
:d)ly saved Ft-anec fi'oni invasion and son.se of llie importance ol slk'Ii a ro- 
helped to make possible N.’s passage velaliou to allow myself to cut aw tty 
across the Alps. Tie also figured -‘''r fff t'fk! tins slig-'hU'sl^ detail braring 
[)i-<niiiiiently in the Ilallan eam|)aig-n mn the actual facts-. these I intend 
until the arnii.stlee of 'Fi-cvi.s'o. Diii-ing- h> reeoiuit just as they happened, just 
fhe. cami-iaigns of 1805 and i8ot) ‘t-t f witnesst-r.! them, just its in iill iTieir 
against |■russill, Austria, and Russia, ‘lire .signiliciince they are graven on 
he distiuguislied himself 'itt Ati.sterlltz, my memory. 

Saalfeld,' Jena, and Fultusk, wa.s “On the evening- of n April I un- 
created rcHint in Mtirch 1808, and dressed^ the Kmperor as usual. lie 
nmrricd Mile, de Sainl-Jo.soph, a niece had relired tor re.sl i-iither earlier that 
of Jo.se ph JTsinaparte’s wife. Shortly “ig'ht, lor, if^ 1 renu'inbet rightly, it 
afterwards he wa.s dispiitclicd t<i Spain, wa.s not quite hall-pa.st ten. t)ri 
wheie after taking part in the siege of g«ing tir> bed he. .seemed in rather better 
Saragossa, he wa.s placed in charge of spirits. I slept in a small mom above, 
the army of Aragon, becoming- that of the Kmperor, wltli which ii was' 
governor of that province. Througib connected by tt private .staircn.se,. bor 
hi.s administi-iative ability and ju.st deal- some, time past I liad been e'firO'ful to 
ing- he .succeeded In bringing the pro- .s-lcep in my elolho.s .so as^lo an.swer 
vince under his care into complete sub- His Majesty ’.s summons with g-reatcr 
mission in the short space of two years, promptitude. At midnight, when 
Meeting the amiy of Klakc at Maria .sleeping soundly, I was awakened by 
On t4 June 1809, he inflicted upon If a M. Pelard, who was on duly. He told 
dl.sastrous reverse, destroying it me that the Emperor bad asked for 
a!mo.sL completely, and in April of the me, and, on opening- my eye.s, I ,snw 
following year he defeated O’Donnell how horroir-.st ruck lio looked. I leapt 
at Lerida. In t8ii he was created a out of bed, and a.s we hurried down the 
marshal of France, and in 1813. con- staircase M. Pelard added, ‘TJie Km- 
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pcior lias dissolved somclhing in a 
glass and has' di'unki il,. ’ 

“1 onLeied Ilis Majest 3 '’s looni n 
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caiclully for him during ihe interval 
between one campaign and another. 
Ah ! could I onl}' have known what it 
contained ! In tliis' lalal instant the 
whole dreadful tiuth became plain to 
me ! 

“As I -stood by the Emperor’s bed- 
side he gasped out, ‘ Constant, I am 
dying- ! I could not bear the tortiiie 
any longer, and, above till, the 
humiliation of seeing myself sur- 
rounded by foreign agents. They 
have Lraiicrl my eagles through the 
mire 1 They have misjudged me ! 
But, rny good Cou.stant, they will be 
soiry when I am gone. Maimont lias 
given me my linal blow. Unhappy 
man 1 I was fond of him ! That’ 
Beithicr should have forsalcen me cuts 
me to the core ! My old fi leads- ! My 
eomrude.s in amts 1 ’ . . . 'I'lie Em- 
(>eror .said several other thing.s to me, 
which I he.silatc to repeal, since it is 
iinpo.ssiblo for me to give hi.s actual 
words. In such lan awful moment of 
.suspense, however, I could not rightly 
engrave these upon my memory. As I 
watched his face Intently I noticed con- 
vulsive twitchings, the .symptoms of a 
crisis, whieli terrified me. Slight 
vomiting, however, gave me ground.s 
for hope. The Emperor, despite hi.s 
phy.sical and menial sidfering, never 
lo.st hi.s neive. After the firsi vomit- 
ing bout, he said to me, ‘Con.stant, 
send for Caidaincoiirt and Yvan.’ 

“I half opened the door in order tO' 
toll M. Pelard without quilling the Em- 
peror's room. On going back to his 
iaed.side I begged him to take a sooth- 
ing potion, but all my effort.s were 
vain ; he refvtscd to do so', such was bis 
firm resolve to die, which never 
wavered now, when death was .sO 
near. 

“ Despite his obstinate rcfinsal I con- 
tinued my entreaties, when M, de 


Uaulaincouil .and Dr. Vs an entcieii. 
Ills Maje.sly made a sign to die loimcr 
to appioiich th(' bed, and s.iid : 

“ ‘ (hiulaiiK'ourt, I conlide my wife 
and my child to yuut (-me; .scive them 
as you have seived me. I h.ivc not 
long- to live ! ’ 

“Then Ills Majesty Imd another 
aliack ol vomiting, tliough less .scvcic 
than the lirst. Meanwhile I tried to 
tell M. lie Caulaincoui t that tlie Ihn- 
peior bad taken poi.soii. He seemed 
lo catch my meaning-, half-expressed 
though it was, foi .soihs clicked my 
iillcranec. Dr. Yvan approached, and 
the limperor said Lo him : 

Do you think the dose was sttong 
enouglir’ ’ 

“.111011 words were an enigma lo M. 
Yvan, as, so lar as I can gather, ho 
had never luiown oJ the existence of 
the sacliel, so he replied : 

“‘I dp not understand wliat your 
Majesty means.’ 

“ The Emperor made no answer. 

“All three of us, after much per- 
suasion, induced llis IMajcsty lo lake 
.some tea. Yet t'veii when 1 brought liim 
some, made in a great huriy, he, puslied 
tlic cup aside, ami said : ‘ Leave me 
alone, Con.stant, do 1 ’ After drinkhtg' 
this tea the vmniling-s eeasc'd, and he 
soon seemed easier. He dropped off 
linlo a doze, when the Iwo gcnlle- 
mcn went .softly out of the room, 
while I sat there wnlflng for him 
to wake. 

“After a .sleep of some hours the 
Emperor woke, and seemed almost in 
his usual health, although his face bore 
traces of all that he had ituffered. 
While I helped him to dre.ss ho never 
made the slightest allusion, directly or 
indirectly, lo the fearful nig-ht wc had 
just spent. He bieakfasted in the 
ordinary way, only somewhat later 
than usual. He had completely re- 
gained his compostire, and he seemed 
in belter .spirits than for long past. 
Was this due to his contentment at 
having e-scaped the death for which, in 
a moment of dejeotion, he longctd? Or 
was it not rather because he rtmv felt 
certain that death would not rcjacli him 
wherii in bed, but only when on the 
battlefield? However that magi' be, I 
attribute thei Emperor’s providential 
escape to the faot that the poison 
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cxmlaiiiicd lin ihiO },achet had lost ilb 
cUicacy. 

‘‘When Uiing'-S had resumed their 
iioiuial course vvilhoul anyf)iic in the 
palace, except tlio.se named, gt-lling to 
kiuiiw that anything- bad occniied, I 
heard that Dr. V\'an had quilted 
Font ;iinel)lcaii. Oistiesscd at the 
question wliicli the. Fnipc'roi, in the 
jjiesenee ol JVI. de Ciaulninroutt, had 
asked him, and feaiiiig' that he might 
be suspected of having snpj)lied N. 
with the ineaJis of taking- his- own lile, 
this aide idijcsicitin, who liad lor so 
Joitg- faithfully sei ved the Finpeior, 
lost Ids head, as it were, when eon- 
leini)laling- the responsibility which, as 
he thought, weighed upon him. 
Hastening'- from tlic Jhnperm 's looin, 
he loniu! a hoi se ready saddled and 
biidkxl in one ol ihc palace rourl-y.irds. 
lie leapt on to it and g-alloped olf to 
r’aris. On the m<irning ol the same 
<lay Rousttin lefl h'outainebleau.” 

SwetJera,. — 'ri'iti easlern (M)i'tion of 
lliei fseandiiKivian Ih'ninsula, joined to 
(he Uiissiau h'aiqiirc at the norlli-ea.st 
by a fromtier of over 300 miles. Until 
the middle of the e'ighte.enlh century 
.Sweden had bi'en one of the great 
powcr.s ol Kuro]-)e, hut by' the time ol' 
the doiith of Uu.slavu.s- III. her im- 
pel laneo w'as on the wane. During- 
tlie Napoleonic e.i'a two .soveicigns 
ruled her people : Uustavus IV. ((70a- 
i<Sot)), wilh Keulerhoilin a'i viilual 
nilcr ; and (ilinrles Xlhl. (i8o<)-U)), 
with llemadotie (q.ti.) as Crown 
Prince and true head. 

Frencih revolutionary policy found 
many symi)alhizer.s amongst the. 
Swedes, and the new French Rc()iibli(' 
wa.s rccognlxcd; but Sweden’s secret 
negotiations for an allitmcc were dis- 
counteiv.uiccd and overruled by the 
otlier European powers. She did 
not take part in the, early slag'es of 
the Napoleonic struggle, but she 
wa.s a member of the Sccoml Armed 
Neutrality (g.'a.), formed in 1800 
a,gain.st Great Britain. Her monaroh, 
Gustavus IV., however, was a biller 
opponent of the Republic and Empire, 
and his fcel'ing.s. of hatred against N. 
were greatly increased by the arrest 
and c-xecutlon, of the Due d’Englticn 
He hoped and worked for tlie 
restoration of the Bourbons, and wasi 
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one of the liist t(,i join the European 
Coalition against N, in 180 p pledging 
Sweden to> join Riussia and England 
in ridding Ihjlland and Hanover of 
thcii Frcucbi invadei s. 

N., on his |)ait, recipioealed Gus- 
'lavLis’s leelings, and his dislike ol ihc 
despotic Swedish royal house wa,s in- 
tensilierl by its .ictinii in joining- the 
Coalilion. Afler Ihe batlle of Jena, 
however, atlompts wer<‘ made liy N. 
to conciliate Swede, i\, but without suc- 
cess, and Frus.sia was incited to make 
wai on her, which lesnlled in the loss 
of I’onierania. In b'eb. i<SoS N. wrote 
lo the Tsar C|ui('tly siiggesl ing Ihe in- 
vasion ol Sweden, and a few months 
later Russia seal ;i loice across the 
Ijordei", which uu't wilh lit lie success, 
N. lailing to send his piomised aid. 
Finland olfered a strong resistance, 
bill in Noveinbi'r they gave in, upon 
certain conditions, and obtained their 
first eharle,r of Irecdom fiom the 
'I'sar. 

A.s a result of the loss ol h’inland 
Gustavus was deposed, ;uul the duke 
rege.iit wa.s proilaimed king as Charles 
Xlll. under N.’.s- proileetiou. A Iretily 
was cniered into wihcreby N. gave 
I’oinerania lo Sweden, while in reluni 
.she promised to adopt Ihe. Contineiilal 
System and import lurlliing hut salt — 
an aid to N.’s schemes loienish Britisli 
eoimneiTc. In May iSio, the King 
being old aiul chiblles.s, the b'rcncih 
marslial, Bernudutte, was derted heir 
apparent lo Ihc Swedish (liniiiie. This 
slep aroused soiine ahum tummgsl the 
anlago'nists of N,, bul neeillessly, as 
Bernailulle w.as nnl on good leniis 
wilh N., and t,ht‘ laller’s co'n.sent to 
his clod ion had been given iinwiiiliiigly 
-—events proving his rlistru.sl U) be 
justified. Owing to the. infu-mlty of 
Charle.s, Bernadolle, wkn was now 
known as the Crown Prince Charles 
jolm, g-athered j>ractk'ally all the rein.s 
of government into his bnacLs. He 
abandoned Ihe idea of rocoiverlng Fin- 
land, and directed his attention lo the 
acqui.sition of Norway. He first tried 
Lo gain this cad thirough N., but later 
he met with more sugcc.ss in Russia. 
Meanwhile the Swedi-sh people were 
feeling uneasy under the yoke of N., 
aitcl on the occupation of I^omerania 
ill r8i2 by French troops Sweden 
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eiUncd into i serut lieily with 
Russn, wIiLxcby she piomibid lo send 
30,000 tioops i^cunst N m (iciinauy 
III itUiin loi Norw.iy loo late N 
leali/cd his mist, ike, and ofleicd 
Sweden not only Ronieuinia but 
Mtc klenhi in' , but Ikinadotlt relused 
his ovei tines and loiiicd thi Coalition, 
piomisinfj;' In bind men ,ind 111 elfeet 
tendeiing seveial inipfittiint sei vices to 
the Allies Aftei the battle of Liipsio 
Bein,idoltc moved his troops noith m 
oidei to L.uiy out his dcbig’iis on Noi- 


uiidei Clhunpioiinet eisily acmiuilid 
lor this labhk, but on Ibe o(3tnin;> 
ot the vv,u pi opt! the Diiccfoiy loiiiul 
itsill m bnd i asi as uufuds inin iiicl 
munitions 1 winty-lour tlums lud ot 
its troops under Ibuno inleieil Ilol 
hind; foiirdm with /|6,ooo mauliid 
on the Uppci Rhine, IVl issemi in Swit- 
aitland h,id ;o,ooo men to his ciedit ; 
,ind ScihiiLi in the noilli ol Italy 
had 60,000 tioops The eominnnd of 
( luni|)iiuinet’s aiiny in southein Italy 
had been t.rkcn ovei liy Mai donnld 



way, ,'ind liually succeeded in biinginf? 
about the union witb Noiway (14 Nov. 
1814) Sweden was iepic.senled at the 
Cong less of Vienna 
Swiss Camfsaiign ( 1799 ).— While 
N. was, in Egypt in 1798 the powcis 
of Europe {Ru&sia, Au&tna, Great 
Britain, Turkey, Portugal, Naples, 
and the Papal States) formed what 
was known asi the Second Coalition 
against Eiance They had been hri- 
tated by the Tieaty of Camix)i Fortnio, 
and the launching of a Neapolitan 
at my intoi ihei Roman states precipi- 
tated ihostilllres. The French troopn 


The ginciil plan of c uup.ugn was lo 
take the offensive' About Conbtance 
and Sclinflbauscn, Jouidaii with his 
compas atively small foice had lo f.ite 
the Aididuke Charles with about 80,000 
men. Concentrating his at iny, the aich- 
dnke drove bun back to Slockacb, but 
lather unwisely extending hlb force 
while Jottrdan concentrated hiS) the 
Fiencb gencial was thus enabled to 
commence the battle of Stockach on 
as March 1799 with a supetior forcts 
and it was orrly late in tlie tifternoon 
that the archduke succeeded m bring- 
ing up sufficient men to crush him. 
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ITc fnilcfl, Iiowevor, lo follow up his 
viclory liy a cavalry pursuil, whic'li 
in view of his ^ical prepoiulcrancc in 
linrscincn he inifyht well have done. 

'['lie i'<Ve ol iVlasschia in S\\ it/’crland 
was loi acl in llie manner ol a llaiik- 
epiai'd In Ilie main ai'iny on the J'shiiie. 
In 1lu’ (irismi disiiicl the. Austrians 
muk'r Ilolyie ami Auffenl)('i»' had abotil 
an, non men, with other 6,000 .srat- 
tereil throuijhoul the eonnlry. Con- 
ceal rallLi”' at^ain.st Atiirenbere' 7,000 
men, Massfna ('ros.scd the Rhine and 
witliin Ihi'ee days eul up A nffenherr; ’s 
division, wlulst Ondinot lielcl off IloiUe 
at I'h'IdlN li'('h. Ma.ssena allaeked l<'el<l- 
kirch aixiiit a I'-ni tnij^lil i.aler \\liLh 

15.000 men, l)ul was 1 epnl.si'd. Tlie 
Austiian ^('lunal, (iel!<‘j^arde, was 
st;Uion<‘(l in tln‘ 'I'ynd whir almut 

47.000 men. TTe wa.s aetine' tliero 
as a Idnd of l•es('rve to the Areli- 
duke (Miarles. Masse'aia, delaeliiin;r 
Leeoiirlj(‘ !ind Des.soiles from lire 
Army nf Ititly, himself rollowed llte. 
fir-sl-UK'nlionetl general, wlioi marched 
liy wivy of llic vSiiu Flernadiuo pa.ss kilo 
tins SpitUren vtilley, tind 'llienec into 
liu' Upper ltn|i'adino. I Jo was met by 
T.ondon with a small Austrian force., 
lull, the Tyixilesc came to Loudon’s 
a.ssisUuK'e, and Lecourijc lound him- 
self atl.'ieked on liollt, sirles. lie was 
able to liold liis fjosition, IwHvevci', 
tmlil Dc.ssolles came ipi on the other 
.side oif London, who if he liad eared 
could luive talcen the two foree.s in 
detail; Init tiiey witc. lotn cpii<-k f<>r 
liiim, iULrwlicd Jiini on Ixjtli llank.s, ami 
defeated him witli ilie los.s of 6,000 
m«‘a and sixteen ;funs captured. There 
■was a lull in the operations after this, 
and an ilincssi of the archduke did not 
assist Austrian affair.s. 

The defeated French under Jourdan 
were now in the no'rthern part of 
Swity.erkuKl, the centre heiween Chur 
and Mayenfekl and the. rl;ts4it in the 
Tyrol. Suvruw’s work hi Italy had 
.$0 a.s.sisLcd the Austrian dlsjjosilions 
that Des.solles’ column, now under 
the command of Loison, was forc-cd 
back, as was Lccourbc retreating' 
before Bellegarde. He waa also 
menaced by l-Iotze, and it ■waf? with, 
difficulty that he succeeded in eluding’ 
capture. Tho Frc-noli had now been 
forced into the interior of Svyitzcrland, 
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after which fciil Bellcgitnlc and TIntze 
.saw lit lo break up llicir coalition, 
Ucllegaidc marching to join Suvarov, 
and IloUe loi .assist the areliduke, who 
now lecommeneed o|)er,alions. About 
the middle of May tlie archduke and 
Ifotze, with forces nuinbeiing Jtbout 
po,ooo men, occupied the two end.'s 
■of Lake Con.st;inee. 1 'hey had .so 
gcncimusly reiiiforeed their llank.s at 
the exjiense of their main bodies that 
both ili.'id Under inunedlatc ixunniand 
only nlioul 55,000 men. Crossing- the 
Rliinc, lliey began itit attemjjl Lo get 
into contact witli eacli other. Mas- 
,s('-ua retired liefore ilotze, and wlien 
the latter and tlie arehduk-e liiid 
elfocled a junolioa tlicy .succeeded in 
dislodg-ing- tlie Iri'enchi general from 
a posilioio on tlie Toss, driving him 
back unlil lie prepiirtal himself at 
ZurieJi, where he. eiitronclied Ibe 

25,000 men iimuedialely under liLs 
command in a [losition five miles in 
length. The Austrians preeipilated u 
frontal allaolc with far loo few men, 
having- squandered tlie luilance of 
their preponderating forcis upon llieir 
flanks. Tlioir attack on Ma.ssi'aui’s 
position fuilocl, bill Mas.sthia, di.strusl- 
ing- local conditions, rclired of his own 
accord. Tlic arrlidulje die! not, press 
liiin, as he was awaiting a Ru.ssian 
army of 30,000 men under Korsalcov, 
Another lull lollowcd until Massf'nu 
resumed aclive operations. Lecourbo 
Iiad been reinforced considerably, and 
attacked tlie enemy’.s left wing'-. On 
j.f Aug. lie attacked and <lrove liack 
the Au.sirian line from llie St, riolhard 
lo the Lintli, will) llie lo.s.s of 8,000 
men and many guns. The. Austrians 
simullaneon.sly attempted toi force liu: 
pas.sag-e of the Aar, but eomidelely 
failcdi lo do so, At tliis junelure the 
archduke wa.s iin,stnicled by tlic Aulio 
Council to proceed with the bulk of 
his forces to the Upper Rliinc, and 
.matters in Swilzerland were now left 
to Hotze and Kor.sakov. It was also 
arranged that Suvarov .should ojierate 
in Swit-zerkmd, At this time Mas- 
sdna’.s command was distributed from 
the Simplon to Ba.scl along" a tor- 
tuous front to the lower part of which 
Suvarov wa.s likely to advance. But 
enoOimtcring' l-Coa-.stikov on 25 Sept, at 
Zuriolr, Massdna completely defeated 
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him, with the loss O'f 8,000 men, many 
prisoners and too guns, so that- at Ihe 
inonienl of Suvauiv’s a])proa('li Lhc 
Allic's had het>iiii to fall liaek. On 
the a/j1ih Suvarov look Airolo and 
prepared to storm St, Golluitd, much 
toi the dismay of liis troops, who only 
reached the suuiinit after twelve 
hoiir.s’ haul llg-htiu^-. Thishiny on, he 
threatened Lt'caurhc’s tear, who, also 
prc.s.scd in front, threw his irun.s into 
the river, and, marching across swamps, 
furiously allacked tho.se troops who 
cul olf his line of reheat, lli.s- re;ir- 
guard held tlie Devif’s Bridge, which, 
had been broken tO' pre-vent Iho 
Rus.sian advance, and this tlic Mus- 
covites attempted to force, sullcring' 
terrible losscsi an the operations. They 
managed, however, to cllect a turning' 
movement, repaired the bridge, and 
joined the Au.strian.s near Lecourhe’s 
point of attack. Reaching AKdorl, 
Suvarov found Lecouiho. sti'ongly 
posted. He could not cross Ihe Luke 
of the Four C'anton.s for want of 
boiits, ,ind the condition <il the east- 
ern shore entiiely proliihiled the pas- 
sage of hoops. There w;is nothing lor 
it in vic'w of Lecourhe's po.sition but 
toi follow the [)reci|hlous bridle path 
loading- over lhc Kinzig- pa.s.s into 
Muolta Thai, h'or three days did ihe 
Ru.ssian Army in single file .skirt Ihi.s 
dangetxju.H road, many of thenv falling' 
intoi the precipice, underneath, and 
harassed by the fire of the enemy, who 
were now in pursuit. When he arrived 
at Muotta Thai, Suvarov heard' that 
Korsakov’s army had been roughly 
handled. H'he lu'cnoh were now 
gathering- around him on all .sides. 
He had now only 15,000 men to his 
credit, and, sh'ug'gling- on oivcr one 
pas.s aficr another, at last reached 
Iilansj on 8 Oct. The Ai'chduke 
Charles, hearing' of Suvarov’.s condi- 
tion, broug'hl over a corps from the 
Neckar, and an- effort was made to 
SC3 combine the forces that further 
operatiOins could be made Jig'ainst 
Ma.ssfina. Rut the archduke and the 
Russian veteran did noil .see eye to 
eye witi) one anotho'. This practic- 
ally closed the campaign, as it did 
lhc military career of the great Rus- 
sian leader. 

SwitzerlantS* —Switzerland, though 


small ;nul polilicrdly insignific.inl, was 
a countiy whose .slialegic.'d iinpoil.nuc 
was caily reeogni/cd both l)y h'ranee 
and by her enemies, 'ihe piineiple.s 
of the Revolution had ah-e.uly pi'ue- 
Inilcd .SwilzcrlatKl and swepi aw,'\y the 
old feudal eondilions wlu'n Ihe alteii- 
lions of the Fiist Con.sul wcie diiceted 
thithci wards. The .-imieiit tederatioii 
of thirteen cantons had given place to 
the Helvetie Republic, wheiein civil 
equality and relig'iou.s lolerafion were 
the order of the day, while an llel- 
vetian <'lub in h'raiu'O incited lehellion 
in the Lribat£iry slates and .sowed 
bio'i'iclcast the do('trincs of the l-levohi- 
tlon. Novel Lheless, the bulk of the 
population remained strongly anti- 
Jacobin, ofleiiing- hospitality to many 
lugitives from h' ranee. N., who hail 
.sati.silicd himself tlial he might oji-jicct 
-Sonic .sup])ort| saw in this an oppor- 
tunity for his intervention. French 
troojih wcie .sent to Vand and the 
Beine.se jura, and ere long (in March 
1798) -Swit/erland was eoinplelely 
dominated by Fieneh mihlnry leaders, 
who, notwiljhslaiiding- that they had 
bound lliemseivc.s lo [iroU'Ct Ihe Swiss, 
treated the roiintry .shaimi-fully, loot- 
ing- arsenal and treasure-luHise, ond 
impo.sing- huge levic-s of men and 
money. A con.stitution drawn up by 
General Bnine, partitioning- ifie 
country into three republlc.s, husled 
only seven days, and tva.s s’ln'cecded 
by another, drawn up by u leader ol 
the Swiss revolutionary party, Peter 
Och.s of Basel. 1 'hl.si latter compri.sed 
a Icg'islative body, composed of a 
Senate and Grand Council, and an 
KxecuLive Committee of five member.s 
chosen by tlu; leg i.slal tire, and dividefl 
the country iutoi twenty-three, cantons, 
with a prefect at tlic head of endt. 
The new Government wa.s not accepted 
rvithout a good' deal of blood .'sliorl, 
specially in the inotintuin ctintons, 
and not until Ihe triumphs of Mas-sdia 
at Zurich did Switzcriandi g'ive up the 
strug-gle for her freedom. Meanwhile 
Franco continued to drain the country 
of men and money, and works of public 
enterprise were impioi3.sible in the cir- 
ciunstances. Such a .slate of things 
could' wot last; the Government con- 
temphilcd n coup while the 

Federalists- were busy -with a schoiiie 
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t)l Ihcir own. Honapnric, wniling" hi'^ 
rhaurC tt> intervene, sitlt'cl with neillier 
pill Ly (lliouyli each luidi coimlcd on liis 
hUi^jioil), l)ut lav(Uu-ed the lU^publi- 
cans, whose policy lay midw.iy hetween 
these c'ctiemc's. The Diicctoiy, called 
upon hy its Iwu modci.dc nicmhcis to 
dissciUc, and rcliisinp, vas dissolved 
l)y (lie twoi C'ouiu ils, who' pioivisionally 
apfajiiited an Jixeenlive ('umniiltee. 
N. theieupnn ])iovided anolher eon- 
slilnlioii ('(jnipii.sliij.; a U’nislalive body 
of Ihii'ty-live ineinbeis atul an Exeeu- 
livc Council <d' seven members, which 
Avas aeeepled by Senate and tirand 
('ouneil, 1ihe new ( loivermnent, lar}>ely 
Rcpiibbcan, desiu'Al to reconstitute 
itself aller the b'reneibi nuulel, but N., 
whoi hatl n0‘ Avish bn' a iinitedi Swil/er- 
lancl, thrust upiAiv the country the Coia- 
htitulion of Malniaistin (May iSoi). 
At the. luMcl ol this eonslilulion was 
th(.' ehiof /.(itit/dMiniani!, or h’irst 
Map, isliatc; nest to him cafiu> an 
t‘xe('uliv(' Council of luaic, .a of 

seveiAty-seveiA niembiM's, and a Senate 
of twenty-live ; while the country was 
divided into seventeen eantotAs, U> 
some extent tmtonoinons. This 
fJovcrniticnl was pleaKing" to no party, 
no'i even lo N. liimsyelf. A proposal 
inadu by the First Consul to use parts 
of Switrej-land for .slrafcf;'i(.'al purpo.sesi 
wa.s met by a derhiralion that the in- 
tej^bily <tf Ilelvctian territory must bo 
preset ved. N,, highly iia-enscd, 
secretly platUACd a coitp dUHat, whereby 
the Diet was di.ssolved, and the Com- 
.stilution of Malniaisoa rc-oslablishcd 
with Aloys' Reding', a FederalKl, as 
Ijindnwmann . The latter, seeing' that 
N. bad 'withdrawn lilis aipport froTO 
the Fcd<'ralists (it was ever the policy 
of the Fir.sL Consul to spread confusion 
in the country), appealed .secretly In' 
the other European Poiwer.si, where- 
upon N, pretended sympathy with the 
Republican Party, who forcibly im- 
posed on 'the Pounti'y a revised version 
of the Constitution of Mabnaison. A 
rising- among* the peasants of Vaud 
eit.sued, and this N. toot with a crafty 
stroke of policy ~hc Avithdrew all 
French troops from Switzerland. 
Then, when the trouble ■was at iCs 
hcighit—- when a federal slate had been 
formed which 'threatened the overthrow 
of the Government — -he appeared on 
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the scene again as mcdialur, at the 
same lime .sending into Swiss Icrritoiy 
a lorcc of ;to,ooo men undei Gcneial 
Ney. Swit/erlnnd ]m)impLly piole.stcd 
againsi this violation of her neutrality, 
guaranteed bn hei by the Treaty ol 
Luiidville, and' .sent missions to- Great 
Ibitain, Austria, and I’uissia. Britain 
alone interfered on behalf (.if .Swiss, 
neulralily, and this among' other 
thing.s led toi sciioius ru]jUu-c with 
France. N., with the jno.speet ol a 
Euroipean war belore him, tightened 
his giasp on >Svvit/ei land because of 
its grctit .strategical iiupoitance. Ilis 
Act of Alc'diation (1803), by which the 
llelvetie Reptd,die heetnue the Swiss 
Confedei at ion, was a veiitable coup du 
ninllrc. designed' t(j .s.ati.sfy both 
I’ederalistv ami llniimlsls, without 
giving- too miu'h pOAver to cither, to 
give pcttice and conlentment to Swit- 
zerland, tmd yet leave her wholly de- 
pendent upon .Franco. The Confedera- 
tion divided Ibc ('(.uintry linlo itinetecn 
eanlrm.s, grouped tisi urban cantons, 
rural ctmtons, and llios'c which, had 
been trilmlnry slaLc.s. Eaehi canton 
was given .sovoreig'n powers and equal 
rig-ht.s ; each of the rural cantons litici 
its Innclamnwnn, Executive Couneil, 
Grand' Council, and popular asst'mbly ; 
llu; urban cantons had their ehlief 
magistnile.s, who governed with tho 
Slid of Si'uale, Couneil and Represent.-t- 
tivo Body ; while the third group had 
al-so it.s councils and ])opular assem- 
blies. 'Khe .scat of goveinmenl wa.s in 
six different c.'inton.s in .sucre.s.sivo 
yeans, the chief mtig'i.strale of ('ach in 
turn being- landammaun of Switzer- 
land, There was also a Fedei'td Diet, 
comprising nineteen clcjjutic.s (one from 
each canton), which met for one month 
every )'ear. ThiO jxnvers of the State 
were exceedinfply re.striolcd. It po.s- 
-sessed not rcg'ular army, no funds 
wherewith to carry out public work.s, 
and Avas. debari'ocl from, entering inlo 
diplomatio relations with any foreign 
power. Yet because it afforded some 
measure of peace afler years of strife 
and' confu.sion tho people iweepted the 
new order wliltkigiy eno-ugh, and hailed 
N. as their deliverer. At the first 
meeting-' of the Diet (July 1803) France 
pro'posed a defe-nsive alliance and 
military convenliO'ti, whioh the Diet 
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liad uo chtiicc bul. Loi accept. Swish 
troops were lliea called upon to iij^lil 
in the Kreucih service, lull, any attempt 
at niiililary cry'anizalion in Swilzcrland 
was di.scniuraf^ed by the Emperor, 
Duriiio- (he years that followc'd Ihe Act 
uf JVIedialion, the eoiiintry, famed for 
its manufaeUirc.s of cotton, linen, silk, 
machinery, rvatches :mcl other ^^ood.s, 
suffered acute indu.slrial di.sitress on 
acenunt of the Contlnenbil blockade; 
and N., far from r'elieving' the misery 
of Ihe working clas.scs, ag’g'ravalcd it 
by heavy tariffs. It has been said that 
at various times Ihc Emperor conteni- 
plnted the conversion of the Confedera- 
tion into a king'dont for ‘Onc or other of 
hi.s relative, s, but thi.s plan was never 
carried into execution. 

The condition.s' fcKcd by the Act of 
Mediation obtained till Ihe dismcnibcr- 
mcat of the Empire. Thereafter clis- 
lurbancch arose within the Swiss Con- 
federation, and there wa.s diHicully in 
maintaining' her neutrality inviolate. 
In T)e('. 1813 the Lundamnuinn 

of Switzerland, Haii.s von Rcinhard, 
.summoned an exlraordinary Diet, 
which abolished the. Act of Mediation, 
but at the .sniue lime [ireparcd the way 
for a new Federation, Then; wa.s .some 
fricliom, however, bet ween thi.s Diet 
of Zuricih, which reocugnized the new 
('.'inlon.s and excluded subject .states 
from the union, and a Diet convofcod 
at Bern, which desired to' re-cstabli.S'b 
the ancieti rdgime. The.se matters fell 
to be dealt witln by Ihe CongTcs.s of 
Vienna, and presented a problem by no 
mcan.s ea.sy of .solutiom. Various 
changes were made in the map of 
Switzerland. Valai.s (French) and 
Ncuohdtcl (Frus.sian) were formed into 
cantons. Bern wa.s not- ipeimitlcd to 
thrii.st Vaud and Aargau into a condi- 
tion of dcpcndeiKiy, a.s slie sought to 
do ; but by way of comipen.sia1ion a part 
of the Berne, se Jura wa.s 'given to' her. 
The result O'f the Congrc.ss of Vienna, 
so far asi Switzerland was co'nceraccl, 
was that tho oo'untry wa.s divided into 
twenly-two canton.s, each possessed of 
.sovereign rights and powers and but 
loo'Scly joined under a Directory. In 
May 18 r 5 the Declaration recoig'nizing 
the twenty-two cantons, having pro- 
viotusly pa,9sed the Committee of the 
Eight, wa.s accepted by the Diet of 


Zurich, and two month, s later it became 
law. On 20 Nov. 1815 the live Grctil 
Bowers guaranteed the neutrality ol 
llic Bwi.ss Confederation. 

Swords. — Kog-iirding the .snnrd.s 
Usually worn by N., Con.stiint .say.s : 
“'I’he Emporor'.s .sword.s were, of very 
idain make, gold-mounted, whh tin owl 
on the hilt. He had two .sn’oi'ds mtide 
like tlitil, which he wore tit the battle 
of Au.slerlilz. One o-f lliese was givtm 
lo the Einpi'i'or Alexander, (he other to 
Prince liugitnc, in 1814. 'fh;il wliicb 
the Emperor actually wore at Austcr- 
litz, on which the name and dale nf 
this memorable battle were engraved, 
nui.sl ho .shut up in the column on the 
Place Ve.ndnine. I believe that Hi.s 
Maje.sty still had it wdicn at St, 
Helena.” 

T 

Tafiavera, Battle O'F (Potiltisulai' 
War). — ^This battle took place on 28 July 
1809. Sir Arthur Wellesley, rely- 
ing- on help promised by Cuesfo, with 
about i7,ocK5 llriti.sh troop.s wa.s on his 
way (o allompl llic .seizure of Madrid, 
lie wtis adtickcd by 30,000 Iri'cneh, 
umler Jourrlan tuul Victor, t^'ith King’ 
Jo.seph at their head. Much heavy 
fig-hting en.s’ucd, hut the Frencih 
were, defeated and had to retreat willi 
lo.s.s'C.s of 7,000 men and 17 guns. Tho 
British lo.s't 'about 5,000. Unfortu- 
nately tlii.s siucce.s,s could nol be. fol- 
lowed up owing to the Spaniards’ 
inefficiency. 

Talleyrand ~ P<iriiKortl, Charle® 
IVIaorice de (1^54-1838).— Pcrhap.s 
the most able and brilliant slatcsman 
of hi.s time, wa.s the sou O'f Lieutenant- 
General Charles de Tallcymnd-Pth-i- 
g-ord, and was born at Paris on 
13 Feb. 1754. Ho was dc.scetrded on 
bo'th .sides from ancient and illustrious 
stock, and his parents re, sided chiefly 
at court. When climbing on a chc.st 
of dnawer.s a,s a child he had the mi-s- 
fortonc to injure, his foot pcrmancnlly, 
and, as in the ca.se of Byron and Scott 
the resulting deformity had a powerful 
influence upon hi,s career. He re- 
ceived the elementary part of hi.s edu- 
cation at the Cplliige dT-farcourt at 
Paris. But hi.s youth is a sad record 
of calloits neglect on the part of his 
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paioiit-,, who, hi'caiise of liK lameness, e'\ cliai aelei islic as w ell as con- 
took lioin him his right nl |)timogeni- slilulional in Jlnglisln lile, he was cn- 
tnie, and desfiued him foi hulyouleis. liusled with tin nnoHuial mission lo 
h’lom the iii.sL lie set Ids hue ngainsl laHuhni, w heie he aiiived in Jan. 1792 
sui'h ,i o.iicei, and allliongh he iven- and had n good letepLion, Jhlt exlencl- 
lually took urdeis he lx came iinhiud ing Lo him waim w'eleome. An ex- 
Avith Ilie sjnril of Lliose dotliinaiits r'hange ol idiMs belw'cen (hiMivillc and 
wlio VM'ie ,il lh;il lime iindennining himsell loiind txpiession on Ids prnl 
the authoiitv ot the ilumh and the '.'f the desite that (IteaL Ihilain and 

kiii'pldp in h'laiux. I'hanie should guaianlee iruhothei in 

Ifis .ildhly as a man ol nfftdi s wns their [iiesenl possessions. Jhil lo this 
sjKiddy uuigni/ed, and in i/Ho, when veiy loasenvalde suggestion (lie Hiitish 
only Iw'enty-six ye. ns of age, he wxis fJoveininenl did nol lespond. Jveliiin- 
ap()(dnled agent-genei .d lo the eloigy ing lo h'lanee he advi.sed Ibe imnu'diale 
of I'hante, u post to which he Imiugld scllletnenl of a hheneh envoy nl the 
admiiil' li .dive (|u.ditu s (d :i high <iid(‘)'. ( oui I ol Si. James, do Ihis jiosL Iho 

r«nL as one who w.is known lo he M.ucjnls (Ihaavelln w.is apixdnlcd, wilh 
Id.ised low. lids free-lhinking’, he h;ul d'alleytand as his adviser. Mcanw'hile 
liUle eh.inee of eei lesiasi ieal promo- h'l.inc'e detl, ued w'ar upon AusLiia and 
tion, .illlioiigh Ids seiviits to. Ilie piejmied lo invatle AnsIria’s jio.sscs- 
tluiuh weu; iniukiHl on scveiul <m'i !i- sinus in iho I.ow t'uunliies, ;ind hO 
lions liv laige sums of money being aenie did ani i-(r,illir lis'lmg in Eng'- 
voled lo him. In 17S9 he was land Itceome lliaf 'J'alk’yi rind tind his 
apindnled llislin|i <d Autun. One <iC piineipal w'Cio tompeUed lo retuiu lo 
his fn si .lets in this ollli'c was the l'’ranec. The oveitlirow of lauds XVI. 
proinnlgalion of a numile.slo proclaim- and the massacres of Sepl. folloavcd, 
ing the neeessily for politieul le- and Talleyrand finding the situation In- 
orgwniz.illon on the pail of the Stales- tolerable, as m.niy other moderates had 
(leneral, and advocaling local self- done, hclook himself oare more to 
gnvm-mueut on dcniorratlc lines, to- England, from which he Wiis sum- 
getlier with otluw far-rc;irhing- h'gal marily expelled. Thcnee he .sailed to 
and <'rinunal reforms, and Ihe abolition the United .Slates, wliero ho remained 
ot tl.iss piivilcge. in July 1789 he in exile for two and a half years, 
was appoinlecl lo Ilie < omniittee to pie- The conclusion of the Tenor per- 

paro a draft of a <-onstilnlion. lie milted his reluin in 1705. Mme. do 

luoposed the eimliseatlnn ol the ehureh Siael inlerreded wilhi li.ii ris on his 
lands to the nation, a measuie whicdi behalf and certain disc|idsitions on 
Mirabeau later eaitied into cflcct. In colonization which he propounded be- 
sliocl, he gradnally dropped the rAle fore the Inslitnle exliibiLed .such a 
of priest, never very nitieh to his tu.sle, wealth of jjractieal statesmanship as 
and became, a man of ilie Kevohilion. lo gain him universal ajridausc. In 
On 21 Jan. lyrjt he resigned the see of I 797 > ehielly as the ie.suh ol these 
Autun and came under the papal ban. ossay.s, he was appointed foreign 
Along ■with Mlrabeau and Sieyis he minister. Bnt a I fn st he exercised but 
was t'lceted a member of the depart- scanty power. Tie siu'ceeded, how- 
men t of Varis. But he did not pos.sess’ ever, in conveying to _N., then leaping 
the confidence of the people who, how- Ihc reward of ^his Thdian victories, the 
ever lax themselve.s, were soandalized as.s'nrance oJ his jwlitieal .sympathy and 
by hla private life, Olhcns, too, were his satisfaction at the rig’orou.s terms 
more cnlhii-siaslic than he. llis cool, of the Treaty of Campo Formio (ipji.)- 
supple and calculating caste of mind Late in 1797 envoy.s of the United 
little fitted htmi for the leadership of a States' Adsitecl France, to arrange^ a 
people frenzied by vengeance and settlement of certain outstanding in- 
domocratic hallucinations. He turned Icrnational question.^, and there _ is 
from the turmoil of national rc~making little douhl that 'I'nlleyratKl was guilty 
to the more congenial ta.sk of diplo- of the charg'e of .simony then brought 
macy, for which hi.s peculiar talents. well against him. This miUtated ap-ainst 
fitted him. A notorious lover of his inclu.sion in the Directory in the 
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lollowing' year. It) 1799 resigned 
his post, piohaI)]y because Jic loresaw 
Ihiit upon the return of N. from Kgypt 
a DOW regime would be instituted, and 
that all of (hose eonnceled with the 
evisting one would be ij) disfavour. 
On the return of N. he joined the 
g'cncral’.s bands with those of Sieyf!s, 
and by briug-ing about this alliance 
made the coup d'vtnt of Krumaire pos- 
sible. On the diiy of that surprising 
event he pic.sented him.sclf before 
Barms with a wrltti'n reque.st from 
Rocdcrcr for the Director’s rcsignti- 
Lion. What passed at the interview is 
not known ; but later in the day Barra.s 
quitted Paris under military escort. 
For hi.s sorviee.s on the day of Bru- 
maire Talleyrand received the port- 
folio for foreign alfaiis, and from the 
fir.sL tiddresseci him.sclf to the task of 
the rcronstruction of France. Ilis 
policy was marked by a .strongdy paeifie 
tendency. In fart, the old watchword 
of “Peace, retrenchment and retorni ’’ 
might well be applied to it. He per- 
ceived clearly that only hy virtue of 
peace and internal reform could J'h-ance 
retdly hope to heal tlie gaping’ wounds 
of the Revolution. He .strove hard to 
keep the peace with Fngland in 1800. 
Ill the following year he. as.slsted the 
negotiations vvliieh led ter the signing 
of the (oneordat with tiie Pope. The 
cloud of cjfcommiinication wa.s lifted 
from him in 1802, and in 1803, at the 
exprcs.s dc.sirc of N., he married Mme. 
Grand, his mi.sti’ess. In 1802, abso, he 
.successfully negotiated affairs with the 
Italian notable, s met at Lyon.s to debate 
On matler.s of import tO' Italy. N. was 
also indebted to him for the .skilful 
eondvict of matters pertaining to 
French Intcrc.sls in Germany and 
Switzerland, about this time. In 1803 
he placed all hi.s influence in fhc 
balance, against tbc breaking of the 
Peace of Amiens, but without success. 
He strove to curb N.’.s ambitious pro- 
ject,s and to confine his interests to 
French affair.s. Many charg'cs of 
poliUeal immorality brought against 
liim during tbi.s' time were absolutely 
bascles.s. He cordially disapproved of 
much of Ihe Napoleonic policy, and 
against the execution of the Due 
d’Eng'hien he sternly set bis face. In 
1804 he hocame grand chamberialn of 


the Fmpirc with a salary cqu.'d lo 
;^’2o,ooo staling. 

It may be .said tliai 'I'aUeyrand was 
a mere lookcr-on a.s the Kuropcau 
policy of N. unfolded, and that suc'h 
events as the di.s solution of Ihe Holy 
Roman Empire and the election of the 
Conledcration of the Rhine were not 
upheld by him. In 1806 he \\u.s 
created Prince of Benevento in Napless 
by N. During’ the negotiations with 
Great Britain in x8o6 and in connexion 
with the Treaty of Tilsil {q.n.) in the 
following year he had nut a free baud. 
I'liiit lie betrayed the .scen't provi&itms 
of that treaty to Great Britain Is ex- 
eeeclingly improbable. Where he piT- 
eeivee! no clanger to himself lor to 
France', he wias perhap-s not above ac- 
cepting’ sub.stantial rccog'nition for his 
.services from the representntlvo.s of 
those power.s with whom his ma.stcr’.s 
policy brought him into contact, but 
when the intere.sts of his country were 
at .slake there is every icason to be- 
lieve that he wa.s incapable of bet lay- 
ing- them. Re chew larthcr and f.irthi'r 
away from llu; Niipoleonic line ol 
jiolicy and gave up olTicc upon his 
relurn fromi 'filsit. He was, how- 
ever, still a member of the Council, 
and at Erfurt j>rivaU'Iy advised the 
Tsar Alexander I. to be lenient in his 
clcaling.s with Au.stria, in this divining 
Alexander’s own line of action. He 
.strongly discountenanced N.’.s Spanish 
policy and was dismayed at having to 
entertain the kidnapped Crown Prince 
of .Spain at his chateau of 'Valen9ay 
in Touraine. During’ N.’.s absence in 
Spain in 1808 be effected a rapproche- 
ment with his old enemy Fouclni, a 
ciircurastancG which so^ alarmed the 
Emperor that he hastened his return to 
Paris. A .scene cn,suecl — of violence 
and vulgar abuse on the part of N. and 
satirical silence on the part of the 
intriguing minister. 

Talleyrand strongly supported the 
chrnce of an Austrian princess as con- 
sort to N. after the divorce of Jose- 
phine, During the events of 1812 and 
18x3 he was powerless to intervene, 
hut deprecated the Russian campaign 
from the first. Soon after caipe the 
final rupture With N., wbO^bft the 
CR'casion of Lhcir last meeting ad- 
dressed him io th® mo,st ixiotenl terms, 
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,sli^inali/:>ing- him as a rowartl, a in such diplomalle activities as Icll to 

rabht'r, .a tiaitor and an atheist. Ac- Itis h.mils, and, a (me lover ol h'janco, 
cording' to N. he wa.s an inch-deceiver he (elt that fic mast serve her no 
who -would “.sell his fatliei.” Talley- matter under uhiit .s’way she should 
rand sent in his resigniilion :is ii coun- elianee lo come. 1( is not impossible 

cillor, which was not acceplctl. On Lh:it his recall of the Jlourbon.s was in 

the dovvnlidl t)l N. Talleyrand con- .some mea.sure dict;itcd by a desire lor 

vinced the Tsar Alexander that tlie revenge against N., w lunn he (irobably 
Hoiubons shouhl he lecalleil in lire disliked imd despised a.s a m;ui, how- 
tiue inteicsts ol h'riince, and it wa.s he e\er he may have iulmited liim jis a 

who convoked the Senate which do- ruler. In j-irivatc lile Talleyr:md exer- 

eiecd tlinl N. had forfeited the crown, cised the utmost per.soniil ch:iim. He 

ife had Itr labour taro.sl strenuously to vvas possessed of lU wonderful fund of 

pieveni lire p;u'tition ol l'’ranre hy the hunronr aitd saicasm, ;rnd irks courtly 

tierntiur priirecs-, ii course itr which he hearing :ritd polish ar<' constantly re- 

was couirleiritnced by h'arglanci mrd ntiirked upon by the nrost ctiticitl cou- 

Riis.sia. At the Carngress <>■{ Vienitii temporary judges. lie \v;rs a g-i'cal 

iq.'i’.) I'allcyriitrd, as r('[)rosoirthrg slatesnrair, a greal geirtlernarr, ;ind a 

Fraitce, sitceeetlcd in Irreukiirg ttp the great nrair. 

league ol the power.s agreed upon at Ta.8Sie»i, Jean Lambert ( 1767 - 
CJiaumoirl, :urd iregotiated ii secret 1820 ). — Reached the height of his 
aUritnec hetwa'crr hr'ance, Austria, and notoriety during the Revolutionary 
Gi'eat Hrlltriu a.s it balance irgainst the perkxl, yet he hiid a certain intluence 
poiwer of Russia and Prussia. During upon the evenl.s of the Napoleonic ci'a 
ihe Hunclred Day.s he remained at — indeed, for sornrj tinie he wa.s a 
Vit'rtna, nor did lie lake any patt in friend of N. 'I'itllien was of interior 
the events of that time. Once more birth, but received a good education 
he Irrought in Ihe Llovtrhoits and sue- from the Marquis do Berey, in whose 
needed in .spiiring- h’riincc from many .service his father held the (ro.sl of 
of the rigours of defeat. Ills political maitre d’hutel. Wlien the Revolution 
life really end.s with the final abdica- came to a head, Tallica wa.s on the 
tion of N., and althoug-h he occupied .staff of the Monileiir. and the widc- 
Ihe po.st of tuiiba.s.sacior to London for spread circulation of his Jacobin 
a time it was a period of comparative broadsheet L'Afiii des Citoyeiis brought 
quiet. liim under the notice of the Revolu- 

In estimating the character of tionary leaders. He wa.s elected a 
Talleyrand 'vve must not forget that we niemhcr of the Convention, and liectime 
arc dealing with :i man of the vicille oac of the mo.st feared pro-eon.suls 
mdilesse who was a. revolulionist more who at that time terrorized France, 
by rea.son of philo-sophy and conviction Owing to the deep infatuation which 
than enthusiasm. Never actuated by he conceived for one of his victiin.s, 
violence and al-waj-.s pacific, his modus wdiom he afterwards married {see 
poKtkiis recalls tliat of the diplomaks Mme. Tai.hen), his sangatinary 
and .statesmen of the old rdgime, from deeds somewhat abated, but he was 
whom he was in direct intellectual then accused of modcratism and rc- 
dcscent. Indeed, Talleyrand may he called to Paris. In March T794 he '_wa.s 
said to be the old French court diplo- appointed president of llie Convcniion. 
mat remoulded in the fire.s of the new Robespierre and he, however, were 
thought and the Revolution. The deadly enemies, and realizing" that one 
material wa.s the same if the outlook must fall,_ TalUen organized a move- 
differed, and the ease with which menl: against Rolrespierre which cul- 
Talleyrand returned to the mijthods of minated on q Therniidor (27 July 
the House of Bourbon, his supporl of 1794) and ended lhc latter’.s life, 
the designs of the House of Austria, Tallien’s pO'Utical career closed with 
and hi,s dt.sllke of those of N., arc the Convention, although_he was duly 
eloquent of his real character. Much elected a member of the Five Hundred, 
as he chafed at Napoleonic methods, it in which council he remained until May 
was impossible (or him not to engage 1798. He favoured N.’s appointment 
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as yfeneral of Convenlion, and accom- 
panred him in 1798 to Egfypt, where he 
edited the Decade Egyptiemie, the 
olTieiaJ journal. On his return voyaf^e 
to Fi ance he was captured by a British 
warship and taken to London, where 
he was lionized by tlie Whig-s. He 
went back to France in 1802, and in 
1805 was made consul at Alicante, re- 
maining there for some years, during 
which he lo-sl the sight of one eye 
through yellow fever. He then re- 
turned to Paris, where lie died in great 
poverty on 4 Nov. 1820. He wrote 
several books, among- them Discours 
xur k's causes qui ont produit la Re- 
volution jmncaisa (Paris 1791), and a 
Memoire sur Vadminislration do 
I’Egyptc d I’anivde dcs Fmngais. 

TalHen, Madame Th^rfese, n<Se 
Cabai'rus ( 1773 - 1835 ).— Comte.ssc dc 
Caramon, Prineesae dc Chimay, 
daughter of Count Cabarrus, Spanish 
minister of finance and banker; wa.s 
born at .Sarago<ssa in 1773. At the 
ago of sixteen .she married M. Devin 
de Fontenai, son of a distingui.shod 
family and counsellor to the parliament 
of Bordeaux. Her married life was 
unhappy. One version of the affair 
would lay the blame on Th^irii.se, infer- 
ring that thus early in her life were 
developed tho.se traits destined to make 
her notorious; -whilst another rolatc.s 
with circumstantial detail the manner 
in which M. de Fontenai shocked and 
affronted his young wife by his flagrant 
llbertini.sm, .40 much so that in this 
lay the cause of that later perversion 
of her nature. Whichever be true, 
the fact' remains that when the Re- 
public instituted divorce, Mine, dc 
Fontenai obtained one from her hus- 
band. After this she led a life of free- 
dom, and is said to have joined the 
Revolutionary parly, becoming a well- 
known figure at the meetings in Bor- 
deaux. This, however, did not save 
her from arrest as an aristocrat, the 
daughter and wife of noblemen. Her 
singular and extreme beauty and 
po.wers of fa-scination were the talk of 
all, so that Tallien, then on his mission 
to Bordeaux as Commis.sioner of the 
Republic, heard beforehand of this 
benutifnl woman, and his curiosity was 
fully aroused by the time she wa.s 
brought before him as a prisoner. 


'Hie story run.s that Tallien fell madly 
in love with the aristocratic beauty, 
visiting her in her cell, and finally 
carrying Jier back with him to Paris. 
By tliis act he incurred the suspicion 
of the Committee of Public Safety, 
whilst Mme. de Fontenai was 10- 
arrested and ag'ain imprisoned. The 
fall of Robespierre is .said to have been 
hastened by her lover in order to save 
his inislress’s life, her name being on 
the list of those destined to die the next 
day. It is related that she sent Tallien 
a dagger, or ag-aln a scrap of paper 
on which was written, "Coward, I die 
lo-morrow." From this sprang those 
dramatic events wdiich ended in the 
g-hastly death of Robespierre, and 
Mme. de Fontenai became “Notre 
Dame de Thermidor” and the wife of 
her deliverer. Modern reseat ch has 
shattered this picturesque legend and 
attributes it on good evidence to 
Arsiine Houssaye, who fathered and 
gave currency to the talc and himself 
christened 'rhei-(l:.se with the famous 
title. And by the same evidence love 
on cilbcr side is proved a myth. 'I'bo 
true lacls seem lobe that Tallien, per- 
ceiving- that such a w'oman would 
furlber his intcrc.sts by her beauty, 
fiiseinalion and wit, also by her for- 
tune, bail exerted his powers of pro- 
tection, and Thfir^se, on her side, as 
the price of her life, first tolerated him 
as a lover and on ber release married 
him. Tallicn’s character Is in itself 
an argument against the legend for 
he was obviously not one to risk his 
life for a grand passion. That such 
was pi'actically non-existent is shown 
by his early acquiescence in her varied 
amours. The fall of Robespierre was 
brought about by the, political ambition, 
of Tallien and others, ihe enemle.s and 
also the suspects of the triumvirate. 
In reality it wa.s a struggle for life — 
the guillotino waited for the van- 
quished. In such a pass mistresses 
weie forgotten ; besides, such were 
plentiful in those day.s. Th^r&se, it 
would .seem, owed her life to nothing 
more than a lucky chance. 

As Mme. Tallien she, together with 
Josephine Beauhamais — ^another for- 
tunate prisoner released by the same 
event— ruled that strange and lU- 
assort'ed crowd known as society under 
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the Directory. These two were the 
originators of lho.se fanla.stic fashions 
of the pcriocl. Their respective fol- 
lowers waged wars hitter and /iiriou.s 
over the frills and ^urbe]o^vs, or rather 
lack of them, whilst the leadcr.s them- 
selve.s from the same cause were some- 
times friends but also sometimes 
enemie.s. A publication of the period 
thus describes these fashions : “The 
fair sex in hrance, naturally coquettes, 
vain, dashing and bold were now much 
more inclined towards the naked than 
the clothed system. Nakedness, abso- 
lute nakedness, and nothing but naked- 
nc.ss was therefore seen at the play- 
houses, at the opera, at the concerts, 
at the roLils and in public walks .as 
well as in private assemblie.s. When 
one lady left off a fichu, another laid 
aside a petticoat. When one uncovered 
her arms, another exposed her nether 
limbs. Had the progrc.s.s of stripping' 
continued a little longer in the same 
proportion, it is very probable that 
most French ladies would in some 
months have reduced themselves to be 
admired, envied or blamed as the Eves 
of the eighteenth century.” A further 
description from the same work is of 
interest in reference to the rivalry be- 
tween “Mme. Beauharnais, the gay 
widow of the guillotined vi.scount of 
the .same name,” and Mme. Tallien. 
Speaking of the dress of the former, 
it say.s : “Under a clear muslin gown 
she put on fie.sh-coloured satin panta- 
loons, leaving off all petticoats, but at 
the same time low'ering the sleeves of 
her g'own to her elbows, whose long 
clastic gloves O'f grenoble combined to 
conceal even her clumsy fingers. Mme. 
Tallien, who prided her.self on the 
beauty of her arms, in her turn wore 
gowns without sleeves, and tO‘ distract 
the notice of amateurs from the flesh- 
coloured pantaloons of her rival, affixed 
borders of large and open Brus.sels 
lace to her imdergarments. These 
fashionable contrarieties entertained 
many and scandalized few of the re- 
publican beaux and belles ; though, the 
partisans of long gloves lampooned 
those of short sleeves, and the cabal 
of under-petticoats wrote epigrams on 
the motives of the wearers of panta- 
loons.” The Writer of this description 
Was a royalj.st partisan which may ac- 
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count for the savage flavour; but the 
complaint of a republican writer may 
also be quoted. Writing of Mme. 

1 allien, he .say.s : “Possessed of an 
ample income, the whole of which is 
at her own command, she indulges in 
all the extravagance of dress and de- 
coration. One day her shoulders, chest 
and lower limbs arc bare; on the next 
they aie adorned with festoons of gold 
chains, while her head spark'les with 
diamonds ; and instead of the simplicity 
of a Roman matron, she constantly ex- 
hibits all the ostentatious luxury of a 
Persian sultana. France may he 
termed a commonwealth, but these 
surely are not republican manner,s be- 
fitting the wife of one of the most 
eminent of her citizen.s.” 

During- the absence of her husband 
in Egypt the conduct of Mme. Tallien 
made her notorioii.s even in that time 
of general laxity. Barras, it is said, 
she refu.sed as a lover, but many othcr.s 
were named as the favoured ones, 
amongst them the Swedish Count Rib- 
bing, and she ^ave Irirth to two chil- 
dren whom Tallien repudiated. When 
Bonaparte, now the husband of Jose- 
phine, became First Consul it wa.s evi- 
dent that Mme. Tallien’.? social star 
wa.s on the wane ; for he absolutely 
forbade any further intimacy between 
his wife and her former friend and 
rival in the realm of fa.shion. Orders 
were given by him for her exclusion ; 
the con.sular court had no knowledge of 
“Notre Dame de Thermidor,” and 
Duroc, prefect of the court, was com- 
mussioned to convey the. command. He 
was dismissed with a witty gibe at 
Mme. Bonaparte’s expense, and further 
scandalous bans mots reflecting on the 
same exalted lady were much quolecl 
and appreciated by Parisian society. 
In 1802 Tallien divorced his wife, but 
did not de.spise her princely hospitality 
as the mistress of the banker Ouvrard, 
for there is an account, taken from 
contemporary letters, of a dinner given 
by Mme. and her "cher ami,” where 
Tallien sits by the side of his ci-devant 
spouse, and during the banquet en- 
gages her in “an animated and almost 
affectionate conversation,” In 1805 
she married the Comte de Caramon, 
afterwards Prince de Chitnay, by whom 
she had a family of two sons and two 
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daughters. Her life v\as now said to 
Ite as exernpldiy as hitheito it had been 
the reverse. But during the Restora- 
tion she never broke down the social 
Ostracism caused by lier doings in the 
days of the Directory, when she ruled 
a sorry queen of a motley court. To 
one of her chaiacter social banishment 
was a diie calamity, and she became a 
bitter and disappointed woman. Self, 
power and display seem to have been 
the chief o-bjects of her worship; there 
does not seem to have been even the 
excuse of a passionate temperament 
for her many amours; they were 
wholly of a commercial nature. She 
was, nevertheless, one of the most fas- 
cinatingf women of her time. She died 
at Chimay in Belg'ium in the year 

1835- 

Tarragona. —During the Peninsu- 
lar War in 18x1, this great seaport 
was besieged in May and June by 
Suchet, who had collected as many 
troops as possible for the purpose. The 
.siege commenced on 4 May, and on 
the agth the formidable Fort Olivo 
was carried by stoim. The upper 
town was heroically defended by the 
bravo Spanish governor, Contreras, but 
on 28 June the French made a desper- 
ate assault and the whole town was 
finally taken, tiie lower part, includ- 
ing Fort Royal and the harbour, 
having been reduced seven days 
previously. 

Tawroggen, Convontloin of.— At 
Tauroggen on 30 Dec. 1812 General 
York von WarLenburg, commander of 
the Prussian corps attached to N. ’s 
army, concluded with the Russians a 
.secret convention whereby the Prussian 
corps was temporarily neutralized. 

See Kalisch, Treaty of. 

Tea. — N.’s fondness for this bever- 
age is commented upon by Constant, 
who relates an amusing anecdote re- 
garding the Emperor’s partiality for 
tea ; "On one occasioiij at midday, the 
Emperor asked for some tea. M. 
Sen^chal was in attendance, so he 
made some and brought it to His 
Majesty, who declared that it was 
detestable. I was sent for, and the 
Emperor complained to me that they 
* wanted to poison him. ’ (Whenever 
he did not like anything that is what 
he always said.) Going back to the 
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kitchen, I poured out another cup of 
tea from the same lea-pot, placed it 
on a snivel, and took it to the Em- 
peror, together with two enamelled 
teaspoons, one for me to taste the 
bexcrage in his presence, and the other 
for himself. This time he said the tea 
was excellent and complimented me 
upon it, with that easy, good-natured 
familiarity with which he sometimes 
treated his servants. On handing 
me back the cup, he pulled my 
car and said, ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
do teach them how to make tea ; 
they know absolutely nothing about 
it.”’ 

Theatre. —The militaty achieve- 
ments of N. were so eslraordinary, and 
savour so essentially of the heroic, 
antique world, that many of us are a 
little inclined to forget, perhaps, that 
after all it is not very long since these 
great campaigns were fought. And, 
as a result of our feeling in this re- 
spect, we are slightly pi'one to think 
of Bonaparte’s Paris as having been 
almost mediaeval, whereas, in reality, 
the life of that town then differed but 
little from its life to-day. Then, as 
surely as now', the Parisians were con- 
stantly eager for entertainment; and 
certainly, where theatres were con- 
cerned, they were abundantly pro- 
vided. In addition to tlie Oddon, the 
Louvoisi and the Gaietd, they had the 
Thddtre dc la Porte St. Martin and 
the ThdUtre des Dclasscmcnts 
Comlqucs ; while the year of the 
Emperor’s coronation saw the found- 
ing" of llic Thdatre du Boudoir des 
Muses; and no less famous than any 
of these houses xvas the Comddie Fran- 
gaise, which a French, historian of the 
actor’s art styles enthusiastically, 
"asile de ioute nosi gloires, soit 
littdx'aires, soit dramatiques. ” There 
w'ere, moreover, the Favart and the 
Feydeau, known as the Opera 
Comique after their union in 1801 ; and 
the themes dealt with by these theatres 
during the Consulate and the Empire 
hold for us a dual significance, a two- 
fold importance. For, when ponder- 
ing on this subject, we do not think 
only of the plays acted in those days, 
the authors! who (xunposed them, the 
actors and actresses who! won fame in 
them, but rather of the lively 
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patronage which the stage elicited 
from Bonaparte himself. 

The Emperor's fondness therein 
began when he -nas still verj' young. 
Soon after he first came to Paris, he 
chanced tO' meet Fiangois Joseph 
Talnra (1763-1826), afterwards to 
become the most renowned tragedian 
of his generation, but as yet virtually 
tlc.stitiitc of tame and nearly as poor 
as his newly found acquaintance. The 
Iwo youtlns mii.st have liad much in 
common, for the actor shared the Cor- 
sican’s .sympathic.s with the Revolu- 
tionary party; while Bonaparte Mas 
already an avowed devotee of Voltaire, 
and it happened that Talma had 
lecently been playing in Ural author’s 
Mahomet. An intimacy, accordingly, 
soon spiang- up between the prair, and, 
if tradition may be trusted, Talma u.seci 
to offer his friend irasse.? to the theatre, 
which were only too glady accepted. 
Be that story true or not, and there 
is no' reason to disbelieve it, it is a 
fact that N., on coming to power, did 
not forget his old friend ; and we find 
lhat in 1808, when the Emperor went 
to Erfurt to interview the Tsar, he 
took Talma along with him, the latter 
being called upon to declaim certain 
pa.ssages for the delectation of the 
Russian sovereign. Wore important 
si ill, the tragedian became the 
j-ecipient of a handsome annuity frO'in 
the French treasury; and long' after 
this he said to the dramatist, Nepu- 
mucine Lemercier, “ Napoleon m’a 
toujo'urs t6moign<; unc grande bien- 
veillance.” 

If Bonaparte was fond of Voltaire’s 
plays, he was equally fond of 
Corneille’s, ■while he loved making 
suggestions to the dramatists of his 
own time. Sklower, in his Entrevue 
de NafoUon avea Goethe, relates that 
the Empero'r told this author he ought 
"to write a play upon the death of 
Caesar, but in a mucOn worthier and 
grander manner than Voltaire’s. In 
such a tragedy, you should show how 
Caesar wouM have made the happi- 
ness of humanity had tfirae been 
allowed him to execute bis vast 
schemes.’' Nor did the imperial hints 
of thlis sort ahvays fall upon deaf ears, 
for St. Beuve, in his Cmsenes du 
Lv-ndi, assures us that Arnault derived 
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a whole act of his play Lcs Venitiens 
from ideas given him by Bonaparte; 
while how constantly the latler’s 
thoughts dwelt upon the drama, and 
especially upon tragedy, is illustratecl 
by many passages in hi.s letters. 

It would seem that the theatrical 
world early realized the chance their 
profession gave them of paying court 
to Bonaparte, and lhat it -svas not long 
before they began to trim their sails 
to the wind, so toi .speak. Fabulous 
as it may sound, it is the case that, 
wdtliin three days of the cotip d’etat 
of 18 Brumaire which put the 
helm of France into N.’s hando, the 
Theati'c Favait contrived to g'ct on to 
its boards! a play dealing" with this in- 
cident, Les Manners de St. Cloud, in 
which the First Consul was lauded to 
the skies, iwhile the ousted g'overn- 
ment wa.s held up to scorn. This play 
was written by one Seurin, and, 
a.ssuming that he usually wrote a.s pre- 
cipitately as on this occasion, we do 
not mai'vel that his name i.s otller\^lse 
forgotten ! Yet hi.s haste was scarcely 
greater than tliat of a triO' of hacks, 
Ldger, Chazet and Gouffe, ■\^ho now 
compiled two topical dramas, Une 
Joiirndc d St. Cloud and Le. PSche aux 
Jacobins, these being no sooner 
fini.sbcd than they were staged at the 
Thddtre dcs Troubadours. The 
example thus shown was soon followed 
far and near, and the Thdfitre du 
Vaudeville, calling to its assistance no 
fewer than .six scribblers from the 
Quartier Latin, set them to work at 
breakneck speed on a drama on the 
matter of the moment. The result of 
their labours was entitled La Giro'uette 
de St. Cloud, and lit outdid all 
analogous piece.? in the scurrility of 
its attacks on the departed govern- 
ment, while N. was deified with an 
amusing extravagance. 

Howe;\rer, it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that the Bonapartists had it all 
their own way and that the otlier politi- 
cal parties of the time did not show 
some .sort of fight on the stage. A 
play whidi made a great stir before 
the close of the Consulate was one by 
Alexandre Duval, Edouard en Ecosse, 
concerned with the Jacobite rising in 
1743 ; and in this piece the exiled Bour- 
IxMi sovereign, kno'wm to bis adherents 
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as Louis XVIII., was indirectly exalted 
by means of oomparing" him to the 
gallant Stuait prince, Charles Edward. 
This naturally gare some umbrage to 
N., the result being that the dramatist 
found it advisable to wander array into 
Russia ; yet he was soon back in his 
native France, and it does not appear 
that any strong measures were taken 
against him. Indeed, we find him 
making another success, only a little 
later, wdthi a drama called Guillaume 
le Canqnerant. 

While theatrical managersi were so 
sorely hurried to get together pieces 
celebrating Bonaparte’s initial step to 
power, this step being to some extent 
unexpected by the French people in 
general, it is probable that, long before 
the establishment of the Empire w'as a 
fait accompli, both playwrights and 
their employers guessed that that event 
was likely to happen, and accordingly 
made the requisite preparations. The 
very day after N. became Emperor 
the Th4^tre Franqais g'ave a drama 
dealing incidentally with the affair, 
Pierre le Grand, the work of Nisas, 
a cavalry officer turned author, who 
long years before had been a comrade 
of Bonaparte at the Ecole Mllitaire at 
Bricnne. And exactly .six days after 
the coronation the same theatre staged 
a semi-topIcal play, Cyrus, from the 
pen of Marie Joseph Chenier, formerly 
a staunch upholder of Republican 
principles. The victory at Jena in 
1806 was loudly celebrated in many 
dramas, perhaps the most successful 
of these being Le RSve, written by 
BarrtJ, Desfontaines and Radet. In 
many pieces, moreover, devotion to 
the Napoleonic regime was fostered by' 
the expression of bitter anti-English 
sentiments, an element especially 
noticeable in the Sinateur of B^ranger ; 
while the coming of Marie Louise from 
Austria to Paris proved a great 
stimulus to dramatists, and among the 
best plays acclaiming the new Empress 
was Roug'emont’s Mariage de Charle- 
magne. Even when Bonaparte’s star 
was fast growing dim in the heavens a 
few dramatic authors continued to 
stand firm for him ; and one whom we 
must mention in. this relation was the 
Ossianic enthusiast, Baour-Lormian, 
who, o-n the eve of the d^bdcle of the 


Empire, had the satisfaction of voic- 
ing his staunch imperialist sympathies 
in a piece called L'Oriflamme. 

As observed at the outset, the 
Parisians ot the Consulate and the 
Empire were good .supporters of the 
theatre; and it must not be thought 
that the only fare offered them con- 
sisted in plays dealing- wholly, or 
partly, with contemporaneous events. 
The more important tragedies of 
Shakespeare were staged from time to 
time, and, if it must be owned that 
these usually saw the light in sadly 
garbled versions, liberties of that .=ort 
w'eie seldom or never taken with the 
works of the great French dramatists 
of le grand siecle, which seem to have 
been vouchsafed a just quota of 
prominence and applause in the Napo- 
leonic era. Furthermore, altliough this 
period begot so few novelists, his- 
torians or lyrical poets whose works 
have lived, it was curiously rich in 
fecund playwrights, mirroring- in their 
works all sorts of phases of life ; and 
in this connexion \vc should mention 
Raynouard, Lemercier, Aignan, Duds 
and Brifaul, Legouve, Andrieux and 
Collin d’Harlcville, while still more 
prolific than any of these was Louis 
Franqois Picard. 

How unfamiliar the names of all 
these once popular dramatists sound 
now, these men who erstwhile made 
Paris laugh and cry by turna, and how 
faint a recollection is- preserved to-day 
of those who' played their works ! The 
very name of Mme. de Lamballe, in 
her own time a theatrical star of the 
first magnitude, is virtually forgotten; 
while Mme. Mold-Raymond is remem- 
bered not so muclii because she acted 
well as on account of her portrait by 
Vigde le Brun ; and as to Talma and 
the equally famous Mile. Georges, 
these evoke our interest mainly because 
the former was N.’s intimate friend, 
(he latter his mistress. It is main- 
tained by her biographers that; she, to 
the end of her long and stormy life, 
entertained a lingering affection for 
her bygone lover, alway.s refusing to 
listen to disparaging remarks about 
him; while Talraa, as we have seen, 
acknowledged freely and anaply hts 
obligations to the Emperof. When- 
ever the Emperor saw fit to express 
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personal appioval for a drama, an 
aclor or an actress, how quick were 
the populace to espouse and echo the 
opinion of their great mentoj ! The 
immediate result often being that, in 
theatres fat and near, keen attempts 
were made to emulate rrhat had grati- 
fied the impel iaJ taste. Thus, then, 
the “ vwi Id-demanding- Tambiirlaine ” 
moLildcd the stage of his day, moulded 
it for hiiis own ends. 

Thilisainaeau, Amtoine Claire.— 
Was deputy-syndic of the commune of 
Poitiers, when in Sept. 1792 he 
was appointed deputy from Vienne tO' 
the National Convention, where he 
soon distinguished himself and gained 
a ioremo'St position. After the Inll of 
Robespierre he became one of the 
chiefs of tlie Conventional part}', which 
declared equally against the Montag- 
naids and the Royalists, and later was 
named secretary of the Convention. 
In April 1795 he wass chosen member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and did much toi place affairs on a 
firm basis when the fires of the Revolu- 
tion had finally burnt Ihemselves out. 
The steadiness of his principles secured 
himi lh,e name of “ Bar of Iron,” and 
in 1796 he was chosen president of 
the CoLinclI of Five Hundred. 
Moderate and reasonable, bis logical 
and equable mind is rvell reilected in 
his memoirs, an account of which 
folio W.S. 

Memoirs. — ^Iii) the pages of thi.s 
memoirist we have perhaps the best 
portrait of N. in his civil capacity. 
He provides ns with the most exact 
and fullest reports extant of the words 
used by N, as First Consul during the 
debates in the council of state and in 
intimate conversatloin. Beginning- with 
a sketch of N. and his court, his 
Bonaparte and the Consulate- outlines, 
as its title implies, the entire cpochi 
of N.’.s life between his election to the 
higliest office in the republican state 
and his seizure of the imperial power. 
To begin with, says Thibaudeau, even 
the more aristocratic oif the republicans 
did not take well with the ceremony 
of the court, for it was in reality 
almost a royal manage that the First 
Consul kept at the Tuileries. The 
official nature of the entertainments 
came almost as a shock even to the 
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Directors themselves, and we aie told 
that N. became very particular regard- 
ing- the status and personality ol his 
guests. Etiquette ruled everything. 
The court at first was “small," select 
and strictly decent and respectable,” 
I'he title of citizen -was entirely 
abiogatecl and courtesy wa.s observed 
by the cards of individualsi having 
printed upon them the usual “mon- 
sieur” or “madame.” N. took great 
pains to become familiarly acquainted 
with his troops, both officers and men. 
He felt that his power rested on the 
army, and he cultivated its affection 
for him in eveiy possible manner. 
Enthusiasm was hig'hi in both court 
and camp in these days. It was felt 
that a firm 1 ulcr « itli noble aspirations 
was at the head of affairs. 

Militaiy uniform now gave way to 
civil costume, court .swords and silk 
stockings Look the placo of the sabre 
and riding- boots. Had the First 
Consul once appeared in powder, the 
Revolutionary fashion of wearing the 
hair powderless would have been aban- 
doned. As it was powder was worn 
by many, but the younger ladies abso- 
lutely refused to return to that fashion 
— 'they dreaded, it is said, tlie panniers 
and hoops of the lime of Louis XV. 
as the next step towards stiffness in 
costume. N. himself pieferred ihe 
society of scientilic men, such as 
Laplace, Mongc, Bcrthollct andi Chap- 
tab If he ever condescended to dance, 
ho invariably mixed up thei figures in 
such a manner as to spoil the whole 
set : he always asked for the Monaco, 
a dance in which the figures were few 
and .simple. He showed best at a 
review or an audience in full uniform, 
when, .say.s the memoiri.st, “he seemed 
to have a special art of brlng-ing tall 
men down to his own height or of 
raising himself to theirs.” The Tri- 
bunat and Corps Ltlgislatif are the 
subjects of a separate chapter in the 
memoirs. The procedure of these 
bodies is reviewed and the principal 
measures which they passed during tire 
Consulate are also foucihed upon. 

N.’s treatment of the ^inigrds is 
justified by Thiibaudeau. N. slated 
that until he came into power he knew 
nothing of the laws against the 
dmigrds, and strenuously oibjected that 
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tlie holcliers of liberty should be turned 
into executionei s. One of his first 
public acts as First Consul was to 
lelease the Due de Choiseul and some 
other Emigres who had been ship- 
wre,cked on the coast near Calais and 
retained as prisoneis. Shortly after- 
wards, in iSoo, he caused' a law to be 
passed closing the list of emigres, 
while in April 1S02 a general amnesty 
was proclaimed to ail except those who 
had taken office abroad or had led in- 
surrections against the Republic. With 
Chapter vii. of the memoirs we arrive 
at the period of war. In fact it covers 
the space between, the battle of Hohen- 
linden in Dec. 1800 and the re- 
newal of the war with Great Britain 
in Way 1803. The diplomatic astute- 
nes.s of N. is shown by the dialogue 
which took place between him and his 
council regarding' the nature ol a 
treaty. Portalis had spoken at great 
length to prove that a treaty is not a 
law. Truguet recommended that the 
authors of the constitution should be 
asked whether they intended to submit 
the treaties to the Corps Legislatif for 
ratification. N. stated that he was one 
of the authors referred to and that 
such was not their intention. Triig'uct 
bluntly asked N. for his opinion all 
the same, but the First Con.sul replied : 
“I ami of no party myself. I have no 
opinions here. I am herd to profit by 
the wisdom of the Council.” 

About the beg'inning of 1803 the 
insult.si of the London newspapers' had 
made the First Consul so ang'ry that 
he was constantly thinking' and speak- 
ing' of England. lie criticized the 
British administration and the costli- 
nes.si of their army and navy. 
“People,” he said, “are infatuated 
about England without knowing any- 
thing about her. It is the same with 
her literature. Shakespeare was almost 
forgotten even by Ihe English for two 
hundred years, until Voltaire at 
Geneva, much mixed up -with Eng- 
lish people, took it into his head to 
■write him up, to please his English 
friends; ever since people have gone 
about repeating that Shakespeare was 
Ihe greatest author that ever lived. I 
have read him, and there is nothing 
in him which approaches Corneille or 
Racine. His plays are not worth read- 


ing' : they aie below contempt.” The 
irritation continued. “Sir,” said N, to 
the English ambassador, “ you may 
kill Frenchmen, but you cannot intimi- 
date them.” I'here is very little doubt 
that N. had conceived an ill-will, for 
reasons good or bad, ag'ainst Great 
Britain. The Concordat (q.v.) is then 
desciibed, as are the wonderful dis- 
cussions on the Civil Code (.5ee Code 
Napoleon), in which the First Consul 
displayed such vivacity and natural 
ability as to surprise all who heard 
him. The workings of the council of 
stale are also described and the in- 
stitution of the consulate for life. Plot 
and counterplot are represented in 
these latter pages. A councillor of 
state writes to Josephine: “You 
cannot suppose that a few councillors 
and those in the minority could hope to 
weigh down the scales against Bona- 
parte’s natural inclinations and the 
advice whidu assails him on all sides 
to seize the supreme power and seat 
himself on the throne. You know how 
he has behaved toi Truguet whenever 
he had tried to tell himi the truthi and 
how contemptuously he labels everyone 
who speaks of liberty as either an 
‘ideologue’ or a ‘ terrorist. ’ Fie is 
assured of the majority of the senate 
and tlie corps l6glslatif, while the 
nation seems to be either indifferent or 
inclined to give him. a freei hand to do 
what he pleases. Moreover, all these 
schemes are ripening in the dark, and 
most of us will be permitted to know 
nothing about them until it is too late 
to interfere. The council will only be 
consulted as the merest form. You 
know what my principles are and also 
what a sincere regard I have for the 
First Consul. The more power he 
grasps, the wider does the breach 
become between him and his best sup- 
porters, the men of the Revolution. 
They will submit, no doubt, but 
they will no longer be attached to 
him.” 

The reform of the constitution is 
well reviewed in these memoirs. N. 
is quoted as saying : “ The English 
constitution has been propo'sed as the 
best pattern for our own. I wish to 
explain the reasons why I do not agree 
■with this view. In the English con- 
stitution there is a Flouse of Lords. 
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. . . In France the materials out of exalted representatives ot the countries 
which such a house could be formed concerned. 

die non-existent. Do you think it The terms of the treaty were cx- 
dcsirable to create them? If wc made ccedingdy disadvantageous to the King 
such a chamber out of the men of the of Prussia, who was tlicreby deprived 
Revolution we should hav'c to place in ol half his territoiy. Indeed N. con- 
their hands a huge proportion of the ceived the project of sweeping Ptussia 
landed pioperty of France, which is, out of existence, but the Russian 
of comse, quite impracticable.” 'I'lie monarch would certainly have objected 
changes in the mini.stry which piefaccd to so drastic a step, even though his 
N.’s seizure of the imperial power are newly roused ambition led him to 
lastly drawn, and the coti[) cVetai itself betray his British and Prussian 
is briefly .sketched. alliance. Ihc principal piovisions of 

The historian who would walk Tilsit were : (i) Prussia/ was to be de- 
through the dark and devious path.s prived of all her territoiy west of the 
of the times of the Consulatci must to Elbe, of the southern portion of West 
a great extent pin his faith to Thibau- Prus.sia, and of die territories .she had 
deau, who had sucli magnificent oppor- acquired at the second and third par- 
tuni 1 ie.s for obtaining’ the mo.st intimate titions of Poland; (2) a huge war in- 
information regarding the politics of demnity w-as toi be required of Pmssia, 
that interesting time. The unknown and her fortresses wci'c to be occupied 
“N.” who appears again and again by French troop.s till il was paid ; (3) 
in these pages is undoubtedly none but Danzig", with a radiu.s of twelve miles 
the memoirist himself, and from the round, was made a free city under the 
definite manner in which his conversa- protectorship of Priussia and Saxony, 
tions with, the First Consul arc set but pending the conclusion of a general 
forthi we may be sure that here wc peace it was tO' be garrisoned _ by 
have the very words of N. him.self French troops; (4) Prussia was to join 
preserved in this record for the benefit in the coalition against Great Britain, 
of future statesmen and theorists. In the treaty between France and 

Tilsit, Treaty of.— This very im- Russia was set forth N.’s plan for the 
portanl treaty, signed on 9 July 1807, disposal of the Prussian cessions; the 
brought to a close the Franco-Prussian provinces west of the Elbe, with 
campaign begun in the previous year. Hesse, were to be erected Into the 
Tie rout of Friedland (13 and 14 June) kingdom of Westphalia for Jerome 
had given N. the opportunity, which Bonaparte ; the Polish acquisitions 
he had hitherto sought in vain, of ally- were to lorm the duchy of Warsawq 
ing himself with Russia. Ever alert under the elector of Saxony ; Bialystok 
to the possibilities of scenic effect, he fell io Russia. In addition to rccog- 
met the Emperor Alexander on a raft nizing" these changes, Alexander agreed 
moored in the River Niemcn (25 June), to France’s acquisition) of Cattaro and 
while the King of Prussia, too utterly the Ionian Isles. The treaty also pro- 
crushed to have any voice in the fate vided that Alexander should mediate 
of his country, waited on the bank between France and Britain, and N. 
to learn the result of their delibera- between Russia and Turkey, If 
tions. The interview lasted for three Britain did not come to terms before 
hours; N. exerted all his powers to i Nov. 1807 neutral countries must 
impress Alexander, drew vivid pictures 1 >e forced to close their port.s to her ; 
of a world-empiire ruled over by them- while if the Turks refused N.’s media- 
selves alone, and to suchi good purpose tlon they were to be driven from 
that the youthful and enthusiastic Europe, thus leaving Alexander and 
emperor was completely won. A draft N. (the “ Emperors of the East and 
of their plans was drawn up, which West ”) free to conquer India, 
resulted in the treaty of peace between In the Treaty of Tilsit N.’s principal 
France and Prussia, and the no less object was certainly not the dominion 
important treaty of alliance between Of Prussia or the acquisition of her 
France and Russia, the subsequent territory, His^ desire was to begin a 
negotiations being carried out by less gi'eat commercial war against Britain^ 
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which he fondly hoped -would biing' her 
to his feet. Then, having- broken dorvn 
the last European barrier in his -way, 
he Would have a chance to realize those 
lifelong dreams of a vast eastern 
empire, which were nearer to his heart 
than even his western ambitions. 

Toilet —Constant says regarding 
N.’s customary daily toilet: “Before 
completing his toilet the Emperor used 
to wear white duck pants and a 
dressing-gowm of the same material. 
In -winter he wore a similaj- costume, 
only of thick cotton. He wore a hand- 
kerchief twisted round his head, the 
Iwo ends hanging down behind. Every 
night the Emperor* himself put on this 
most becoming head-dress. Another 
handkerchief was given to him on leav- 
ing the bath, his always being soaked 
through with his ablutions, as he 
splashed about in the bath the whole 
time. When this was over, and he 
had read his dispatches, he began to 
dresfc. I used to shate himi before he 
knew how to shave himself. When 
the Emperor had learnt how to do this, 
he first used a mirror fixed to the 
window; but he g-ot so close to it, and 
lathered himself so roughly, that the 
mirror, window panes, curtains, 
toilet-table, and the Emperor himself 
were smothered in soap-suds. To 
icmedy this, all his .servants took 
counsel together, when it -was decided 
that Roustan should hold up the mirror 
for His Majesty. When the Emperor 
had shaved one side of his face he 
turned the other side to the light, 
malring Roustan move from left to 
light, or vice versa. The toilet-table 
also had to be moved away. When 
he had done shaving the Emperor 
washed his face and' hands and care- 
fully trimmed his naihs. Then I took 
oft his flannel -w'aistcoat and shirt and 
rubbed his body all over with a soft 
brush. Then I ga^m him a friction of 
eau-de-Cologne, of which he used a 
great quantity, as every day he was 
rubbed like this, This health-giving 
practice he learnt in the East, It used 
to do him a great deal of good, being, 
in fact, excellent. I then put on his 
thin list slippers, white s'ilk stockings 
(he never Avore others), very iFiin 
drawers, and kerseymere breeches and 
tops, or else tight-fitting trousers of 


the same stuff, and little boots, woi n 
halfway up the calf in English fashion. 
On these were small silver spurs ; 
indeed, be wore spurs on all his boots. 
Then I put on his flannel jersey and 
shirt, a very thin muslin lie over a 
black silk stock, a waistcoat of while 
pique, and then either a hunting-coal 
or a grenadier’s uniform — generally 
the former. When his toilet was com- 
pleted, I -gave him his handkerohief, 
snuff-box, and another little tortoise- 
shell box containing small pieces of 
liquorice. From the foregoing it -will 
bo seen that the Emperor had to be 
dressed from head to foot ; he never 
touched a thing, but let himself be 
dressed like a child, attending all the 
while to his business matter.s. I forgot 
to say that he used a boxwood tooth- 
pick, and a toolh-bnish dipped in 
opiate dentifrice. 

“The Emperor, so to speak, was 
born to have a valet. When only a 
geiiei'al he had as many as three, and 
required as much waiting on as when 
at the height of his fortune. From 
that time onward he always needed all 
the attentions I have just named, and 
it was almost impossible for him to 
do without them. Etiquette made no 
drang'e in this respect; it increased the 
number of his attendants, and gave 
these new titles, but it could not aug- 
ment the care and attention which he 
received. He rarely submitted to the" 
full royal etiquette — for instance, the 
Grand Chamberlain never handed him 
his shirt ; once only — at the coronation 
ceremony — he presented him with 
basin arid towel. ’ ’ 

Tolentino, Battle of.— On the 
return of N. from Elba in 1815 Murat, 
King of Naples, returned to his allegi- 
ance to the Emperor, but at the very 
outset of an offensive campaign in 
Italy he was utterly defeated at Tolen- 
tino by the Austrians on 2 May and 
forced to fly the country. 

Tolentino, Peace ©f.— Bonaparte, 
in his Italian campaign of the French 
Revolutionary Wars, met wSth' but little 
resistance from the mercenaries of the 
Papal army, and on 19 Feb. 1^97 he 
forced the Pope to sign the peace of 
Tolentino, whereby Avignon, the 
Venaissin, Bologna, Eerrara, and the 
Romagna were ceded to France, while 



(he Pope engaged tO' disband his army, 
t;o pay an indemnity, and to give up 
certain art treasures. 

Toirtoett, RicharcS.— A merchant and 
shopkeeper in St. Helena during N.’s 
captivity there. tie had a property 
called Geranium Valley, which was 
clo.se to Long'wooci, and in this ground 
N. was buried. The council of St. 
Helena granted Torbett an indemnity 
of £ 6 ^ 0 , and an annual subsidy of 
-•650 so long' as the body of the Em- 
peror should remain in the tomb. 
Eventually this arrangement was com- 
muted for a capital sum of p^i,2oo. 


under Dugommier. On the advice of 
Bonaparte Fort Eguilletle was stormed 
and captured by the Republicans on 
17 Dec., while on the same day the 
heights of Mount Faron were carried. 
The capture of the.sc two important 
positions made the harbour untenable 
for the British squadron, and on the 
i8th tlie town and harbour were evacu- 
ated . by the Allies ; before leaving-, 
however, the arsenal and a large part 
of the French fleet were blown up and 
burned, only seven out of thirty-one 
sh,ips-of-the-line being saved to the 
Republic. 
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His -widow, it is said, made a .small Toulouse, Battle o-f (Peninsular 
chrirge for show'ing the tomb to War- —The French (40,000) under 
visitors. Soult, strongly entrenched to the north 

. Toulonf Siege o-f. —This siege, and east of the town of Toulouse, 
which coi-rimenced, at the end of Atig. on 10 April 1814 were attacked by 
of speciar interest owing to the 53,000 British and Spanish under 
circutristaiice; that its successful ter- Wellington. Soult was driven back 
minatjoh : was due .almost entirely to, into Toulou-se, but when Wellington 
the skill and resource of Napoleon advanced on the 12th. to invest the eity, 
Bonaparte, -vv-ho was in command of he found it already e-yacuated and. the 
thg; artillery^ and ; it was iipon^^" allied army took possession. The 
>pC(Sa.sion lhathe first came .into pfotnin- . .French lost 3,000 killed arid wounded, 
ence. The city was held by a garrison , . and' the about 5,006. 

CohipQsed of: 5,600 English troops" arid ToMimiiOH'SlmSane, ©amill© cie 
about 8,000 Spanish, Piedmontese and ( 1778 « 1833 ).— Chamherlaih to. N., pth-; 
Neapolitans, iinclcr the command of feet of Rome and later of Bordeaux. 
Lord Mulgrave, while the investing He published some .statistical works 
army consisted of 40,000 French troops on Rome (two volumes, Paris 1831). 
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Tosissaant S’Ouverture, Pferre 
Dominique ( 1746 - 1803 ).— The negio 
“hbeiator” ol Hayti and St. Domingo 
ig.'i’.) is said to have been descended 
trom an African chief, his father a 
slave in Hayti being the chief’s second 
son. The name I’Ouverture was given 
him because of his prowess in battle 
in making gaps in the ranks of the 
enemy — (Breda his first surname being 
discarded. From childhood he was 
remarkable, not only by reason of his 
undoubted abilities, but because of Ihc 
deteimination with which he seized 
every opportunity to gmin a good edu- 
cation, the best indeed obtainable in 
the island. In him his master placed 
all confidence, and I’Ouvertuie, or 
Breda as he was then called, became 
overseer of the negroes of the planta- 
tion. 

In the insurrection of lygi he joined 
the insurgents', and was appointed 
physician to the forces because of his 
knowledge of medicine and surg'ery. 
Rapidly rising in inlluence and power 
by sheer foice of his supeiior intellect 
and will-power, he, of course, incurred 
the hatred and jealousy of the leader, 
Jean Framj'ois, who at last caused his 
arrest on the charge of displaying an 
undue leniency to the whites. A rival 
of Jean Francois, Baisson by name, 
thereupon liberated I’Ouverture, but on 
Baisson being killed I’Ouverture again 
seiwed under Jean Fratigois. He next 
joined forces wdth the Spaniards, but 
when the Ficnch government ratified 
their decree of equality he returned to 
them. In 1796 the French Directory 
recognized his services, and he was 
named commander-in-chief of the 
armies of St. Domingo, but though 
willing to have the advantage of 
French protection, he desired complete 
independence. FoIlo-wing this idea 
with success in 1801, he declared him- 
self governor of St, Domingo for life, 
calling himself the “Bonaparte of the 
Antilles,” with powder to appoint his 
■succe.ssor. It was this state of affairs 
that determined N. on the St. Domingo 
Expedition (q.v.). L’Ouverturc sur- 
rendered to the French forces, and 
.some time afterwrard,s w'as treacher- 
ously sent to France, where he died 
the following year (27 April 1803), at 
the fort of Joux, near Besanpon among 


the Juras, from the hardships to which 
he had been exposed. There is much 
to admire in this remarkable man, his 
sagacity, his power of leadership, his 
patriotism and passionate devotion to 
the cause of liberty, and he stands out 
in the greatest contrast to the bloody 
and lustful Dessalines, 

Tra.faJg'ae, Battle of.— Fought be- 
tween the British under Nelson and 
the French under Villeneiive off Cape 
Tiafalgar on 21 Oct. 1805. Ville- 
neuve, unable to enter the Channel, 
steered tor Cadiz, where he anchoied 
on 20 Aug. ; there he found Colling- 
wood with three ships and tried to 
draw him into the Mediteiranean, 
but unsuccessfully. Collingwood w’as 
later joined by Sir Richard Bickerton 
with four ships-ol-the-linc, and subse- 
quently by Sir Robert Calder with 
eighteen. On 14 Sept. N, gave 
orders that the French and Spanish 
ships at Cadiz should put to sea at the 
first favourable opportunity, effect a 
junction with seven Spanish ships-of- 
Ihe-iinc at Carthagena, sail to Naples 
where they were to disembaik a force 
of Itoops, and if they met a British 
fleet of inferior numbers on the way, 
they should fight a decisive action. 
On the i5lh he issued an order I'eplac- 
ing Villeneuve by Rosily, who shortly 
afterw'ards' left for Cadiz. The British 
government dispatched Nelson to take 
over command of the fleet, and he left 
Porlstnouth on the 15th and reached 
Cadiz on 28 Sept., bringing three addi- 
tional ships wdth him. Nebson had 
now thirty-four ships-of-the-linc under 
his command, which by necessary with- 
drawals for refitting and so forth was 
afterwards reduced to twenty-seven. 
Villeneuve- learned that Rosily was 
going to supersede him, and lesolved 
to attack and put to sea, leaving Cadiz 
Bay on the igth. He had under his 
command thirty-thiee sail-of-the-llne, 
sailing in five squadrons. He headed 
for the strait.s of Gibraltar under a 
light westerly breeze. Villeneuve 
knew that Nelson would try to con- 
centrate on a pari of his fine rather 
than come to the attack in the old way 
in a parallel line, but the officers under 
his command were too inexperienced 
to admit of nicety in tactics ; in fact, 
the years of training of the Briti.sh 
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sailors beg-an to tell. Drifting into a 
curve which stretched from north to 
south the Allies advanced. At 6.40 a.m. 
the signal was made to form the order 
ot sailing- and prepare for battle. 
Collingwood headed for the Franco- 
Spanish centre. 1 he Roval Sovereign 
was the flr.st Biitish ship to meet the 
(enemies’ line. This occurred about 
twelve o’clock. The ships of Colling- 
ivood’s rlivision then came up. Nelson’s 
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the most furious description. The en- 
gagement ended in the capture of 
eighteen of the Franco-Spanish vessels, 
the van had practically desei ted. In 
the British lleet the los.s in killed and 
wounded was 1,690. The loss amongst 
the Allies cannot be stated precisely, 
only eleven of their ships escaped. 

'['he battle of Trafalgar finally btoke 
the naval power of France and thus 
put an end to N. ’s visions of colonial 
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Plan of the Battle of Trafalgar 


division headed by himself attempted 
to cut through the enemy between his 
van. and centre and to bar his road to 
Cadiz. The Allies have put it on re- 
cord that the British fleet assailed them 
in two lines converging on their centre, 
and that it then carried out a concen- 
tration On this part of their line, but in 
reality tlie Allied formation was broken 
in two and its rear part was engaged 
by Collingwood’s division, the centre 
receiving the severest blows. At One 
time the hancl-to-hand fighting was of 


conquest. It was undoubtedly a great 
triumph for British naval organization. 
'Try as he might N. never seemed able 
to organize a navy, probably because 
he was so occupied in organizing an 
army. 

Trebb 5 a, Battle of the.-On 17 
June 1799 large French (35,000) and 
Russian (30,000) armies under Mac- 
donald and Suvarov concentrated near 
the Trebbia. Both sides assumed the 
offensive, and very hard fighting took 
place, ending in Macdonald’s retreat. 
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The battle was resumed on the follow- 
ing" day, which resulted in the French 
being again forced back. On the 19th 
both generals once more advanced to 
the attack, and after a desperate con- 
flict which lasted until nightfall the 
victory remained with the Russians, 
who had been reinforced and weic 
accordingly better able to afford their 
losses, which were about the same on 
both sides — 12,000 killed and wounded 
in the three days. 

Traguet, Admara! Laurent Jean 
Francfoss ( 17 S 2 - 1839 ),.— Had already 
before the Revolution given promise of 
naval ability. In 1791 he visited Eng- 
land for the purpose of studying the 
British system of naval organization. 
He was hostile to the revolutionary 
.spirit ot insubordination in the govern- 
ment, was regarded as a suspect and 
imprisoned. He escaped death, how- 
ever, and after the fall of Robespierre 
was made rear-admiral and minister of 
marine, but after the unsuccessful ex- 
pedition to Ireland in 1797 was dis- 
missed from the ministry and sent to 
Madrid as ambassador. He delayed 
his return and was placed on the list 
of dmigfds, but thiough the influence 
of Talleyrand was permitted to return 
and was appointed to the Council of 
State in 1801. In tlie following- year 
he commanded the combined squadron 
of French and Spanish ships at Cadiz, 
but as he disobeyed N.’s orders to 
keep his vessels constantly In commis- 
■sion, he -was dismissed from that post. 
He wrote a letter to N. strongly advis- 
ing himi to keep the title of First Con- 
sul, "a title to which you have given 
a fame vastly superior to that of either 
king or emperor,” In 1804 he refused 
the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and for this was dismis!>ed 
from the council of stale. But in 1809 
he was appointed maritime prefect at 
Rochefort, afterwards going on the 
same footing to Holland, where he 
was taken prisoner by a party of 
Cossacles, He was created a count by 
Louis XVIII. in 1815, and a peer in 
1819. He T.vas a plain, outspoken 
sailor, courag-eous but tactless, and 
appears to have greatly irritated _N. 
who conceived a strong dislike to him. 
He died at the age of eighty-seveq. 


Tudela, Battle of" (.Peninsular 
Wan, 23 Nov. 1808 ), — The opposing 
armies consisted ol 35,000 P'rench 
under Lannes and 43,000 Spaniards 
under Ca,stanos and Palafox. The 
Spanish generals had barely taken up 
their position along- a range of low hills 
when the French were upon them, con- 
centrating their attack on the Spanish 
right and at the same time piercing" 
their centre. The effect of this plan 
was soon felt ; the Spaniards were 
thrown into confusion and "were totally 
defeated, losing 5,000 In killed and 
wounded, besides hundreds of prisoners 
and twenty guns. 

Tuscany. — An Italian province 
comprising the west central portion of 
the country and one of the most pros- 
perous and enlightened districts of 
Italy. At the time of the French 
Revolution it was a g"rand duchy under 
Ferdinand III., son of the Austrian 
Emperor. Despite his efforts to main- 
tain a strict neutrality, Tuscany was 
invaded by the French in 1799 and he 
himself forced to quit his capital. After 
this a French provisional government 
was installed ; but the Pope, the 
clergy, and the grand ducal party in- 
cited the people to rebellion, and tlie 
French were driven from the country, 
while a g'overnmen't was established at 
Florence in the name of Ferdinand. 
However, in x8oo, after the battle of 
Marengo, the French re-entered 
Florence in triumph, and were accorded 
a warmer \velcome tlian on their pre- 
vious entry. A provisional govern- 
ment on the French model was again 
set up by, Murat. 

In 1801, by the terms of the Ti"eaty 
of Lundville, Tuscany was created a 
kingdom under the name of Etruria 
for the benefit of Loui.s, Duke of 
Parma, son-in-law to the King of 
Spain, with a view to France obtaining 
concessions from that country. Louis 
made but a poor king, ill as he was 
in mind and body, and entirely con- 
trolled by his imperious and super- 
stitious consort, Marie Louise. In 
1803 died, leaving an infant son, 
Charles Louis, Thereafter Marie 
Louise ruled as regent until 1807. 

Meanwhile N. was the virtual ruler 
of the kingdom, imposing his codes, 
draining the country of conscripts, 
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quartering' his French troops every- Clancarty) was deputed to consider the 
where. The Queen was not clever aflairs of Tuscany, Parma aaid other 
enough] either to support or succesi,- adjacent duchies. The claims of 
lully toi oppose his policy, and with Ferdinand III. were opposed by Don 
blind peiversily sho allowed herself to Fedio Gomez Lalwador, representative 
be dominated by priests and monk.s, of Spain and champion of the Bourbon 
and to incicasc the privileges of the family, on behalf of Charles Louis, son 
Church, while N. was trying- hardi to of Louis, Prince of P.irma and the 
suppress them. At length in 1807 the Bourbon Marie Louise, who from 1801 
Emperor .signed a secret treaty with 'fo' 1807 had ruled the kingdom of 
Spain at ho'ntaincblcau, in which ho Etruria (the grand duchy of Tuscany), 
compelled Charles IV. loi cede Tus- The claims of Charlc.s Louis, however, 
cany. By way of compensation had been renounced by the House of 
Charles Louis wa.s to have a princi- Bourbon in the secret treaty signed at 
pality in l^ortugal. Marie Louise was Fontainebleau in 1807. Thus Labra- 
informed (but only when all had been dor, who based hi.s claims on the 
arranged) that she was noi longer Treaty of Madrid (1801), annulled by 
queen. On 30 May of the following f-his later treaty, held an unfortunate 
year Tuscany was formally aniiicxcd position, which, he soon abandoned on 
by France, and had three places in the the advice of Talleyrand. Changing 
Senate and twelve in the Legislative his ground, Labrador then claimed for 
Body allotted tocher. The g-rancl duchy tlic Infante Charles Loui.s the duchies 
(a.s iit was once more called) was given of Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla, to 
to Eli-sa Bacciochi, the sister of N. ; which, a.s the son of the Prince of 
but the only powers vested in the Parma, he had a better title. How- 
grand duches.'s were merely nominal, ever, the three duchies had already 
and consisted in passing on N.’s orders been assigned I0 the Em, press Marie 
to the French officials in Tuscany. The Louise, with remainder to her son, by 
country was divided into three depart- the Treaty of Fontainebleau (i: Apiil 
meats, Arno, Ombrone and M( 5 diter- 1814), when the daim.s of the relative.s 
rande, and a " General Government of of the dethroned Emperor were sctUeci. 
ihc Departments of Tuscany ” wa.s Talleyrand, representing France at the 
formed. The French rule in Tuscany Congre.ss, .soughit to effect a oompro- 
vva.s by 1101 mean.'t well received by the mise wliereby the son of N. and of 
people. Thi.s was chiefly on account Marie Louise might be excluded from 
of the conscription. The Tuscan Italy without the number of indopen- 
population, unlike tiic Piedmontese, dent states in that country being in- 
were more .skilled in the arts of peace crea.scd. He planned, therefore, to 
than in those of warfare, and conse- ghe the three duchies to tlie Inlantc 
quently Ihe pressing of their young* Charles Louis, the Empress Marie 
me,n into N.’s service was very dis- Louise to be compensated by a pension 
tasteful to them and wrelghecl against drawn from^the revenues of the grand 
many of the advantages accruing frenm' duch.y of 1 uscany ; vvhllc Lucca and 
the imperial rdgime. part of Elba were assigned to the 

When Bonaparte was defeated in Grand Duke. 

1814, Prince Joachim Murat occupied By the Final Act, however, the three 
the province for a time, afterwards duchies were given to the Empress 
ceding i1 to Austria. In September of Marie Louise, but only for her own 
the sainei year the Grand' Duke Ferdi- lifetime; by this means her son, the 
nand III. returned, and was received son of N., was excluded from the 
with joy by the people. His rig'hts, succession. Marie Louise, ex-queen of 
which rested on the Treaty of Vienna, Etruria, was given the duchy of Lucca, 
(1735) had now been recognized by the whichi was to revert to the Grand Duke 
.Allied Powers. Thus matters stood of Tuscany on her death and that of 
when the Congress of Vienna turned her .son. Ferdinand III., who on the 
its attention lo> Tuscany. A com- return of N. from Elba had temporarily 
mittee of five (comprising Wessenberg, absented himself from lii,si proviiicc, 
Labrador, Noailles, Nesselrode and was now rein.stated, part of Elba being 
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added to Jiis domains. He continued 
to reig'n until his death in 1824. 

Two Cent Revolt, The.-— In Aug'. 
1786 a rebellion known as the Two 
Cent Revolt broke out in Lyons among' 
the silk weavers, who desiied t'vvQ cents 
an dl more pay for their work. At 
the same time lire tavern keepers re- 
volted against the enforcement of the 
Eanvin, a teiidal right imposing a 
heavy tax on the sale of wine. N.’s 
company rvas dispatched among others 
to the scene of the uprising, but by the 
time he arrived the disturbance was 
practically quelled. He spent a very 
agreeable time at Lyons, which city he 
appears to have quitted with regret 
“to follow,” as he wrote his uncle 
Feschi, “his destiny.” 


U 

Ulm.— See Austerlitz C.\mpmg\'. 

United States of America.— The 
relations of N. with the United States 
of America weie for the most part of a 
cordial nature. During- the Revolu- 
tionary era in France the United States 
were in hlg'h national favour there, 
and much has been written to prove 
that the casting off of English rule by 
the Americans, and the democratic 
republic they founded, was not without 
its significance to the republicans of 
France. In 1793 Jenat, a French 
agent, appeared in America to claim 
the assistance of the United States for 
the French Republic. He attempted 
to commission privateers and raise re- 
cruits with the object of wresting 
Louisiana from Spain ; but Washing- 
ton issued a proclamation of neutrality. 
In tlie course of the British war with 
France, neutral American vessels fared 
rather badly, and a treaty was signed 
in 1794 which settled this difficulty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, but it engaged the United 
States against any intervention in the 
war on behalf of France. The national 
policy during the election of 1796 was 
stated as being one ■which would keep 
the country out of entangling alliances 
with any of the European belligerents. 
When Washington’s administration 
had come to an end, the French Direc- 
tory broke off political relations with 
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the United States, demanded the abro- 
gation ol the treaty with Great Britain 
and a closer sympathy with France. 
Piesidcnt Adams sent Pinckney, Mar- 
shall and Gerry as delegates to the 
French Republic to re-establish the 
former relations with it. The French 
government iuade clamant demands for 
funds which the Americans refused. 
Their letters to friends at home were 
published and war with France became 
a popular cry. In 1798 the treaties 
with France w'cre declared at an end, 
an American army was formed com- 
manded by Washington, and American 
vessels were given letters of mark to 
capture French vessels. A few sea- 
fights took place in which the new 
American navy appeared to advantage. 
In the following year N. came into 
power and renewed the peace with the 
United States. The mission of the 
three envoys above mentioned was 
afterwards known as the “X Y Z ” 
mission, as in their published letteis, 
the letters “X ” “Y ” “Z ” weie sub- 
stituted for the names of the French 
agents with whom the American envoys 
dealt. One faction existed, that of 
Alexander Hamilton, which considered 
that the only way to consolidate the 
newly acquired powers of the federal 
government was by increasing the war- 
fare against France, but President 
Adams, desirous of peace, accepted the 
overtiu'es of the new Napoleonic 
government and sent the envoys to 
France. In 1803 came the incident of 
the Louisiana Purchase (see Loui- 
siana, S.\LE of), the most significant 
ol the relations between N, and the 
young American Republic. In i8o6 
the British government forbade Ameri- 
can trade with any countiy from wiilch 
the British, flag was excluded, with the 
object, of course, of striking at the 
Napoleonic system in Europe — allow- 
ing direct trade with the United States 
to Sweden only. The American non- 
intercourse law of I March 1809 pro- 
hibited commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain and France and their 
dependencies, the importation of 
British and French goods and the en- 
trance of Briti.sh and French ves.sels 
into any port of the United Btates. 
This law was to be rescinded in 'llic case 
of either belligerent which should aban- 
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don its attack On neutral commerce, and 
maintained against the other. In i8ro 
the American government concluded 
that France had abandoned its system 
Imt N. continued to enforce it in effect, 
although he beneiited by the removal 
of the embargo on French goods. It 
will be recalled that subsequent to his 
second abdication N. desired and even 
attempted to escape to the United 
States. Had he done so it is unlikely, 
as he hoped, that he would have in any 
way succeeded in seizing the reins of 
government or in influencing the Re- 
public to take up arms on his behall. 
See Louisiana, Sale or. 


V 

Valytina-Goraj Battle of (Rus- 
sian Campaign). — On 19 Aug. 1813 
during the French advance on Moscow, 
a fierce eng'agement, said to be the 
most obstinate in tliat campaign, took 
place at Valutiua-Gora, between the 
French advance-guard under Ney and 
the rear-guard of the Russian army 
under Touezkoff. The latter were 
forced to continue their retreat, after a 
loss of 6,000 men, the Russian g'encral 
being taken prisoner. The French lost 
8,000 men. 

Vandamtne, Dominique Rend, 
Count ( 1770 - 1830 ).— French general, 
was born at Cassel in Nord on 5 Nov. 
1770. In 1786 he entered the army, 
served in the campaign of 1793, and in 
those of 179-1-, 1795, and 1796, and so 
distinguished himself by his remark- 
able fighting qualities that in 1799 he 
w'as made a g-eneral of division. At 
Auslerlitz he led a division of Soult’s 
corps, which, stormed the plateau 
whereon the Russians were csconced, 
and performed brilliant feats of arm.s 
■despite the fact that both N. and Soult 
withheld their support. For this Van- 
damme received the grand eagle of the 
Legion of Honour. In 1806-7 he 
further distinguished himself by re- 
ducing Silesia, and in 1808 he was 
made Count of Unebourg. For a lime 
his arms were singularly successful, 
but he met wilh a seriO'Us reverse at 
Kulm in 18x3. When N, was taking 
up a strategic position before the 
battle of Dresden, he charged Van- 


damme with the task oif culling off 
the enemy’s retreat by way of the 
Pirna road. While making his way 
to the rear of the Allied Army Van- 
damme encountered a Russian force 
under Prince Eug6nc of Wiirttem- 
burg. The Russians, though beaten 
back, took up a strong position in 
the vicinity of Kuhn, where .soon 
afterwards they received umcxpected 
aid from a Prussian corps under 
Kleist. The French fought bravely, 
and none more bravely than Van- 
damme himself, w’ho‘ was neverthe- 
less defeated and taken captive. This 
disaster completely annulled N.’s 
victory at Dresden. Harshly treated 
on his release, by the Bourbons now 
restored, Vandamme betook liimself 
to Cassel. Always faithful toi N., he 
rejoined the Emperor during* the Hun- 
dred Days, fighting with his wonted 
skill and courage at Waterloo. He 
was exiled by the secO'Ucl Restoration, 
but returned in 1824, and died in his 
native Cassel on 5 July 1830. 

VeneSdme Coluirrm, The. —Was 
erected by N, in the Place Vendbme, 
Paris, to commemorate the achieve- 
ments of the grande armie in Ger- 
many 1805. It is 132 ft. 2 in. high, 
amd is made of the cannon taken from 
the enemy. The hug'c block which 
supports the column i.s of Corsican 
granite. In form it is a model of 
Trajan’s column, and on its sides 
are bas-reliefs by Launay, whilst sur- 
mounting it was a statue of N. On 
the restoration of the Bourbons this 
statue was removed from the top of 
the column and melted down for the 
figure of Henri IV. on the Pont Neuf, 
whilst in it.s place floated a flag bear- 
ing the lilies of F ranee until the return 
of the Emperor from Elba. On 28 
July 1833 N.’s statue wa-s again placed 
on the summit, this time in more 
modern military costume. A abort 
telescope is in the right hand, aindi the 
left is thrust into the front of the coat 
in the famous and characteristic atti- 
tude. R was unveiled amid great 
entliusiasm, and Louis Philippe had 
himself, in accordance with public 
demand, to uncover before N. On 
16 May 1871 it was pulled down by 
the Communists "in the name of inter* 
national fraternity,’’ but was restored 
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by thc3 National Assembly 31 Aug-. 
1874, tbe bronze plates being- recast 
from the old moulds and the statue 
of N. again replaced 28 Dec. 1875. 

Viasma, Battle o-F.— Was fought 
during the French retreat from Mo.s- 
cQiW on 3 Nov. 1812, between the Rus- 
sian vanguard under Kutusov and the 
French rear-guard under Davout. The 
latter’s flank and rear were exposed, 
but the Russian attack was half- 
hearted, and althoug-h Davout was 
temporarily cut off from the main 
French army, Engine Beauharnais 
and Poniatowski came to the rescue 
and enabled Davout to rejoin the 
main body. The French lost about 
4,000 men, besides 2,000 prisoners, 
and tho Russians 3,000. 

Victor-Perr-m, Claude ( 1764 - 
1841 ). — Sometimes called Viotor, Due 
de Belluno, and marshal of France; 
was born at La Marche, in the Vosg-es, 
in 1764 of humble parents. He entered 
Ihe army as a private in the artillery 
al thei age of fifteen, and first distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Toulon; 
he led the attack on Fort Aiguillette, 
the reduction of which caused the town 
to he evacuated by the Allied Army. 
He lose to he general of brigade in 
(he Array of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
and was at the siege of St. Elmo and 
all the battles previous to the Treaty 
of Bdle. He later displayed great 
bravery in the Italian campaign, and 
was given a sabre of honoiiir for his 
services at Marengo. 

Viclor-Perrin was governor of 
Louisiana for a short period in 1802, 
and was sent as ambassador to Den- 
mark after the peace of Amiens, where 
he remained until war broke out with 
Prussia. He wms wounded at Jena, 
and in the following year his bravery 
al the battle of Friedland procured 
him a raarshal’.s baton. On the peace 
of Tilsit he became governor of Berlin. 
In xSo8 he joined the army in Spain, 
and distinguished himself in many 
actions. Fie also took part in the 
campaign in Portugal, where at first 
lie met with defeat and had to retreat, 
but having effected a junction with 
another portion of the French Army, 
he ere long retraced bis steps and took 
possession of Talavera. 

In 1813 Victor, who had now been 
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made Due de Belluno, was ordered to 
Russia, receiving the position of corps 
commander, and fought nobly in 
several battles. His corps held the 
honourable position of protecting the 
army_ during the crossing of the 
Beresina. After taking part in many 
of the^ earlier battles of the 1813-14 
campaign, he unfortunately arrived too 
late at Montcreau, and for this the 
Emperor formally dismissed him from 
the service. Victor, however, replied 
that, rather than leave the army, he 
would once more serve as a private 
in the ranks, which so touched N. 
that he gave him the command of two 
brigades of his guard, A few days 
later he w'as wounded at Craonne, 

On the restoration of the Bourbons 
Victor joined their paity, and was 
given command of the second military 
division, and did his best to keep his 
troops faithful to‘ the King when N , 
returned from Elba. In this he was 
unsuccessful, so he went to Ghent 
with Louis .--ind remained with him 
until the second Restoration. He -^vas 
then made a peer of France and major- 
general of the royal household ; and in 
i82t he was appointed minister of war. 
On retiring from the ministry in 1S23 
he wa.s- appointed ambassador at the 
court of Vienna, but never proceeded 
there. In Aug. 1830 Victor gave in 
his adhesion to the government of 
Louis Philippe, and after the revolu- 
tion of that year retired into private 
life. He died in Paris on i ilarch 
1841. 

Vienna, Cong;ress of. — The first 
step towards the settlement of Euro- 
pean affairs after the Napoleonic 
wars was taken on i March 1814, 
when the Treaty of Chaumont, signed 
by Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great 
Britain, provided for the holding of 
periodic conferencesi between the re- 
presentatives of these countries in tlie 
interests of general peace. In pur- 
suance of this design the Congress 
of Vienna was arrangefl for by the 
terms of the First Peace of Paris 
(30 May rSKf); ' signed 'by .Russia,^ 
Prussia, Austria, Great Britain, and 
France. Representatives of all the 
powers engaged in the Napoleonic 
wars were to be admitted, but a 
secret article of the peace stipulated 
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that France was to be excluded from 
a share in tlie partition of territories 
conquered by her deposed Emperor, 
Many -of the hopes aroused by the 
prospect of the congress r\ere destined 
to remain unfulfilled. Not only did 
Europe look for a redistribution of 
territory and a readjustment of 
political power, for the abolition of 
the slave trade and the piracy then 
rampant in the Mediterranean ; the 
establishment of an international 
tribunal was confidently expected, 
and hopes were even cherished of 
universal disarmament, with the con- 
sequent inauguration of a perpetual 
peace. What the congress actually 
accomplished, though of a much less 
ambitious character, was nevertheless 
of considerable praolical value. The 
opening' conference had been fixed 
for the beginning of Aug., but for 
the convenience of certain sovereigns 
and plenipotentiaries it was deferred 
until the end of September. 

A number of sovereigns appeared in 
person at the congress to safeguard 
the interests of their respective king- 
doms. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Emperor Francis I. of 
Austria, -who acted as host to the 
assemblage, the Emperor Alexander 
I. of Russia, and his less capable 
ally King" Frederick William III. of 
Prussia. Otlier sovereigns attending 
the congress were King Frederick 
VI. of Denmark, King Maximilian 
I., Joseph of Bavaria, and King 
Frederick I. of Wiirttemburg, besides 
luimero'us German princes seeking to 
gain or r^ain sovereignty. Of the 
plenipotentiaries, Prince Metternioh, 
by virtue of his office as Austrian 
minister of state and of foreign affairs, 
was elected president of the congress 
—in his case a position of real as 
well as nominal autliority and re- 
sponsibility. He was assisted in the 
lepresentation of Austria by Baron 
von Wessenberg and Friedrich von 
Gentz, the latter secretary of the co-n- 
gress, France was ably represented 
by the brilliant Prince efe Talleyrand, 
who was accompanied by the Due dc 
Daiberg, the Comte de la Tour du 
Pin, Alexis de Noailles, and La Bes- 
nardifere, secretai7 of the embassy. 
Great Britain sfent Lord Castlereagh, 


with Cathcart, Clancnity .and Slc\''arl 
ito support him. On 15 Feb. 1815 
Castlcreng'h’s duties as secretary of 
stale for foreign affairs neecssilalcd 
his return to England, when lie was 
replaced by Wellington. .Spain ’,s one 
plenipotentiary wa.S Don Pedro Gomez 
Labrador, and Portug'al also sent re- 
presentatives. Prince von Harden- 
berg, as first plenipotentiary for 
Prussia, had the assistance of Baron 
Wilhelm von Flumboldt and other 
Prussian diplomats. The principal 
guardian of the Russian interests 
was the Tsar himself, but he. was 
surrounded by a biilliant group, in- 
cluding Nesselrode and Caiwrlislrias. 
It would be impossible to enumerate 
within a limited space tlic repre- 
sentatives of smaller states, spiritual 
bodies, towns and private individuals 
assembled at the Cong'ress of Vienna. 
Suffice it to say that, be.side.s those 
powers already mentioned, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Italian states, the 
German states, the Church, of Rome 
and the Catholic Churoh of Germany 
were represented. 

The mutual attitude of the great 
powers at the beginning of the con- 
gress requires some definition. With 
reg'ard to the main portions of the 
territory to be dealt with (Italy, the 
Netherlands and part of Germany), it 
had already been agreed upon in the 
First Peace of Paris that the four 
allied powers should see to the redis- 
tribution of these, while Framce was 
to accept their ruling' in fclic matter. 
The partition of Poland and Saxony 
presented greater difficulties. By the 
terms of the Convention of Kali.sch 
(28 Feb. 1813) between Russia and 
Prussia, the latter country had sur- 
rendered her Polish claims in return 
for the Russian guarantee of ade- 
quate compensation in Germany. The 
Treaty of Reichenbach (27 June 1S13) 
arranged for the partition of the grand 
dudiy of Warsaw between Austria, 
Russia and Prussia. But I’ms.sia evi- 
dently had designs on Saxony, then 
controlled by the “central administra- 
tion of reconquered territories," ap- 
proved by the allied powers and 
presided over by Stein. 

The first concern of the cong'ress 
was to deal tvithi matters of general 
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Eurofx-aii interest. P'or this purpose 
a conunittee was formed comprising' 
repipscntatives of Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, France and 
Spain, while German affairs were to 
1)0 settled by a committee of German 
plenipotentiaries. At the same time 
the four allied powers declared their 
intention of dealing- with Germany, 
Italy and Poland without the inter- 
vention of France and Spain. But 
the arrival of Talleyrand and his re- 
fusal to allow France to be ignored 
put ani end loi this arrangement. 
The French statesman suggested a 
committee of plenipotentiaries from 
I^^rance, Great Britain, Rus.sia, 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal 
arrd Sweden, and his sug'gestion was 
ftnally adopted, the comrnittcc being 
designated the “Committee of Eight.” 

The first serious business before tlie 
congres.s was the Polish-Saxon ques- 
tion. At first it seemed as thovrgh 
an amicable settlement of this matter 
might be reached. The partition of 
the grand duclty of Warsaw (Poland) 
between Austria, Rus.sia and Pnrssia 
ac-cording to the terms of the Tr-eaty 
of Rorehcnbadi might have been cat-- 
ried out without opposition from any 
of tlie powers, while nothing' seemed 
to stand in tlie w.ay of Prussia’s an- 
nexation of Saxony. Indeed, the» ad- 
ministration of Saxony was transferred 
to Prussia on 8 Nov. Plowevcr, thi.s 
settlement was prevented by the policy 
of France at the congress. Talley- 
rand, champion of the French Bour- 
}>ons, had set himself up as protector 
of the interests of the smaller stales 
and their legitimate sovereigns; he 
therefore protested on behalf of the 
imprisoned King Frederick Augustus 
aga'in.st Prussian annexation of 
Saxony, and public opinion in that 
and other German stales was strongly 
in his favour. A determined struggle 
ensued, during which Europe tvas for 
a time o>n the brink of war. Russia 
desired to see a kingdom of Poland 
establi.shed under her protection, while 
Austria was determined to prevent 
this; the anne.xatioii of Saxony was 
aimed at by Prussia, who had the 
support of her ally Russia. And the 
sohitiohs of these problems were, as 
Jjas been shown, mutually dependent 


on one another. Metlernich's pio- 
posal that part only of Sa.xony should 
be annexed by Prussia was i ejected 
scornfully by that country. Mean- 
while a_ Polish army had been mobi- 
lised with the approval of the Tsai, 
and gradually Great Britain and 
Austria came round to the side of 
France. Thi.s re.sultcd in a defensive 
triple alliance (3 Jan. 1815) between 
these countries for the purpose of re- 
sisting attack on their joint proposals 
for the settlement of European affairs. 
This alliance was strictly secret, and 
meanwhile the plenipotentiaries of the 
five great powers continued to meet. 
The situation grew \ery stiained and 
war .seemed imminent, but the very 
nearness of the calamity gave pause 
to the statesmen engaged in the 
struggle and made them more ready 
for compromise. Metternich was the 
first to take a step in this direction. 
He suggested that Austria would 
accept a less satisfactory frontier in 
Poland than she had hoped for, and 
would agree to the Prussian annexa- 
tion of a part of .Saxony on condition 
that the remainder was restored to the 
legitimate monarch. On 11 Feb. the 
five powers finally .sanctioned this 
arrangement. Poland wa.s partitioned 
bel-wecn Austria, Russia and Prussia 
in such wise that Austria and Prussia 
recovered most of their former Polish 
territories, while the rest of the country 
was established as a semi-independent 
.state under Ru.ssian control. Prussia 
received about two-fifths of Saxon)', 
though it was only on 18 May that 
the King of .Saxony, now reinstated, 
could be brought definitely to sur- 
render even so muoh of his territory. 

Meanwhile various other settlements 
were made by special committees. In 
Nov. 1815 Genoa was. incorporated 
with the kingdom of Sardinia. Swit- 
zerland presented a question of some 
difficulty at the beginning of the 
congre.ss. The numerous conflicting 
claims of old and ne'W cantons, the 
binding and loosing' of federal tie.s, 
riotous disturbances throughout the 
country', and a bitter struggle between 
the old rigime and the new- — these 
rendered the Swiss settlement no easy 
task. Yet because the powers were 
largely disinterested in thn matter 
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something- like a solution was soon 
arrived at. Finally a confederation of 
twenty-two cantons -was formed, in- 
cluding Geneva, which the house of 
Savoy was induced to relinquish, the 
French department of Valais, and 
Neuchatel. On ag iMarch the Com- 
mittee of Eight agreed to this settle- 
ment, which .some two months later 
was accepted by the Diet of Zurich. 
On 20 Nov. 1815, afier the con- 
gress rvas over, Swiss neutrality 
was guaranteed by the five gical 
powers. 

An important settlement was that 
of the Netherlands. The main eiesign 
of the congress in this respect being 
the interposition of aj stout barrier be- 
tween France and' Germany, the entire 
Netherlands were to be united into one 
kingdom under the sovereignty of the 
house of Orang'c, irrespective of racial 
and relig'ious dilferences. The new 
kingdom -was to include, besides Hol- 
land and Belgium, the duchy of Lim- 
burg, the see of Liiigc and the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg. The affair.s of 
Norw’iiy, Sweden and Denmark occu- 
pied the congress but little. In 1813 
Sweden had .surrendered Finland to 
Russia in order to receive Norway 
from Denmark, who had joined the 
Allies. The latter counti7, in return 
for the cession of Norway, was to 
have Swedish Pomerania and Ihe 
isle of Riig-en, together -with an in- 
demnity. The powers were satisfied 
with this arrangement, -w^hich les- 
sened the political significance of 
Sweden while increasing that of 
Rus.sia. However, Bernadotte, Crown 
Prince of Sweden, for a time refused 
to liand over Swedish Pomerania, urg- 
ing the reluctance of Norway to the 
union with Sweden as his reason for 
the delay. 

Spain was another country which 
played but a small part in the 
congress. Her .sole representative, 
Labrador, was chiefly concemed with 
tlie interests of the Eti-uscan Bour- 
bons, Marie Louise and her son 
Charles Louis. Portugal pressed for 
the surrender of Olivenpa, ceded by 
her to Spain in 1801, but the Spanish 
representative refused the demand. 
Malta remained in the hands of Great 
Britain, while the Order of Malta, 


driven from the island in 1788, now 
asked to he compensated elsewhere. 
The powers were disposed to assign 
Corfu to the Oi'der, but the scheme 
was frustrated by the icturn of N. 
from Elba. 

It was in Italy that Austria ex- 
pected toi satisfy her chief claims, and 
therefore Mctternich took a consider- 
able part in the settlement of Italian 
matters. He refused' to consider 
Labi'ador’s proposal that a committee 
should be chosen to deal with the 
affairs o'f the peninsula as a whole. 
Separate committees -ivere thus ap- 
pointed for the various states — for the 
Legations, for the Two Sicilies, for 
Tuscany, Parma, Piacenza and Gua- 
stalla, and so on. Tuscany, despite 
the opposition of the Bourbon cham- 
pion, Labrador, ivns as.signed to the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand III., who was 
at the same time an archduke in 
Austria. The duchies of Modena, 
Reggio and Mirandokt -were given to 
his son, Duke Francis IV,, who had 
a better claim than anyone else. 
Austria would seemi to have had 
designs on the Legations as well, 
having-, indeed, sent troops to occupy 
them, rvhile France, who had received 
them by the Trc.aty of Tolcntino 
(1797), was prepared toi give them up. 
For a lime the fate of these provinces 
hung- in the balance, but at length the 
papal reprcseiUntive, Cardinal Ercole 
Consalvi, succeeded in securing them 
for the Holy See. The conflict be- 
tween Murat’s claims toi the throne of 
Naples and' those of the Bourbon King 
Ferdinand was raised for discussion 
at the congress. France, Spain and 
Russia favoured the Bourbon intere.st, 
but Austria had made a treaty with 
Murat early in 1814 -whereby Murat 
was to retain Naples o'n condition that 
Sicily remained to Ferdinand. The 
powers therefore agreed to defer the 
settlement of thisi question, and ere it 
was dealt with again Murat had swept 
away Austria’s oMigalions to him by 
skiing with N, on the latter’.s return 
from Elba. The duchies of Parma, 
PSacenza and Guastalla -were assigned 
to the Empress Marie Louise, -with a 
provision to exclude her son from the 
succession ; and Lucca -was given to 
Marie Louise, ex-Queen of Etrurr-a. 
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Tile task which confronted the 
powers at Vienna of constructing a 
German fcdeial union and providingf 
it with a constitution was longf and 
arckious and full of complications. 
Ihe first stage of the proceedings 
W'fis entrusted to a German com- 
mittee, comprising representatives 
from Austria, Prussia, Hanover, 
Bavaria and Wiirttemburg-. On i6 
Oct. i8i.q Mettcraich submitted a 
diaft, comprised in twelve articles, 
of a proposed Germanic constitution, 
it was .suggested that both Prussia 
and Austria should enter the con- 
federation, and lihat iJie last-named 
(Xiuntry should preside over the diet, 
to consist of (i) a Directory, (2) a 
council of the heads of circles, and 
(3) a council of the princes and 
estates. Bavaiia and AVurttembuig* 
protested against the twelve articles 
as placing* undue power in the hands 
of Austria and Prussia ; and although 
the opposition of Bavaria weakened 
as time went on, Wtirttemburg’s 
obstinacy did mucin tO' hinder a 
settlement. The sittings of the com- 
mittee, soi far fruitless, were sus- 
pended on 2.^ Nov. for five months, 
but its members eontinuccl to do some 
uscrul work. On 10 Feb. 1815 two 
drafts were .submitted to Metlernich 
by the Prussian representatives. These 
proposed that the confederation should 
be governed by an executive represent- 
ing the five principal Germanic states, 
and a legislature representing all the 
governments. But it was only with 
the Final Act that a settlement was 
an anged. 

A matter which occupied the con- 
gress largely was the abolition of the 
slave trade, the prime mover bcing- 
Castlereagh. With the exception of 
Spain and Portugal, all the powers 
were united' in the desire to abolish 
ithi.s traffic, Spain, however, objected 
that eight years, at least, must elapse 
before she could finally extinguish the 
slave trade. A committee cO'mposed 
of representatives of the eight powers 
was appointed to deal with 'the matter. 
On 8 Feb. a declaration was issued 
whidh involved the final abolition of 
the slave trade, -while leaving the 
actual date to be fixed by each country 
for the traffic in its ovyn dominions. 
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Good work was aho done by the 
conimittee on the narigation of rivers, 
■which dealt expeditiously with the 
question of fiee navigation of the 
Rhine and the Scheldt, the Main, 
Neckar, Meuse and Moselle, as well 
as xvith that of river navigation 
generally. Other committees were 
the statistical committee, to assist 
territorial redistribution by deter- 
mining the population, or statistical 
value, of the various territories, and 
a committee to decide the question of 
precedence among the plenipotentiaries 
at the congress. 

The return of N. from Elba re.sultcd 
in a new alliance between the Euro- 
pean powers. The iniminence of re- 
newed hostilitic.s curtailed the delibera- 
tions of the Vienna Congress and 
hastened its settlements. Austria 
united the Italian states under her 
control into the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. On 3 May the Polish ques- 
tion was finally ai'ranged between 
Austria, Russia £md Prussia, and the 
neutrality of Cracow guaranteed. A 
few weeks later the Saxon king agreed 
to the incorporation with Piaissia of 
a part of his kingdom. On 27 May 
tho Swiss Confederation was confirmed 
by the Diet of Zurich. Murat’s ill- 
advised stand for N. had meanwhile 
deprived him of the support of the 
powers, and the Neapolitan throne was 
restored to Ferdinand IV. A series 
of conferences on German affairs led 
to the adoption of the Federal Act 
(8 June 1815), signed by thirty-six 
German governments, to which were 
afterwards added Wurttemhurg and 
Baden (26 July and i Sept, respec- 
tively). The Federal Act provided for 
a loose confederation of German state.s 
under the pre.sidency of Austria. Each 
member of tire confederation was to 
have a constitution of its otvn, and all 
■were to be possessed of equal rights. 
It was obvious to those concerned that 
tile Germanic federal unioir must be 
accomplished speedily or indefinitely 
postponed; they chose the former 
alternative, with results that were 
admittedly unsatisfactory and in- 
adequate. 

The Final Act of the Congress, set- 
ting forth the various treaties and 
settlements, tvas formally adopted on 
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9 June. Of the Eig-ht Powers, Spain 
alone refused to^ sign, partly, no doubt, 
from a spirit of sullen obstinacy and 
aloofness which she had shown from 
the begnnning' of the congTCSS, and 
partly fiom a jealous resentment of the 
interference of the powers in Bourbon 
matters. The principal provision.s of 
the Final Act may be briefly outlined 
as follows : France had been reduced 
to her boundaries of 1792, according' to 
the terms of the Firs't Peace of Paris, 
yet to preserv'e tlic balance of power 
in Europe (one of the. chief aims of the 
congress), it was judg'cd well not to 
weaken her unduly. Pier constitution 
was left uintouched, and the throne re- 
mained in possession of the Bourbons. 
Belgium and Luxernbur'g, Limburg- 
and Lifege were incorporated with 
Plolland, under the designation of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
crown of the united kingdom falling' to 
the house of Orange. The partition 
of Poland (the duchy of War-saw) gave 
Russia control over the major portion 
of the territory, to be known us the 
Kingdom of Poland. Austria I'etained 
her former possessions in Eastern 
Galicia, with the salt mines of 
Wiliezka. The gains of Prussia were 
con.siderable. In addition toi her share 
of Poland and Saxony she had secured 
Swedish Pomerania and the Lsle of 
Riigen, the grand-duchy of Berg- and 
the duchy of Westphalia, and numer- 
ous other territories on bothi banks of 
the Rhine. On the other hand, 
Pnissia had no sea-fronton the North 
Sea, and her scattered lerritoi-y com- 
pared unfavourably with the compact 
kingdom of France. Important addi- 
tions were also acquired' by Hanover, 
wliiile Wiirzburg and Asohaffenburg 
were assigned to Bavaria, Frankfort 
was made an Imperial Free City. The 
Federal Act, which immediately on its 
adoption, was linoorporated with the 
Final Act, provided, as has been 
shown, for a loose confederation of 
thirty-eight German states, of which 
Austria, Prussia, Denmark and the 
Netherlands joined only for such of 
their territories as were purely Ger- 
man, Austria gained larg-ely, especi- 
ally in Italy and the south. The Final 
Act cxjnfirmed her authority over the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, as pro- 


claimed by her on 7 April ; it included 
the Valtelline, willi Cliiavenna and 
Bormio. The kingdoms of Dalmatia 
and Illyria were also erected for 
Aiisttia, the latter comptlsing Carin- 
■thia, CarnioLi and Trieste (Istria). 
Other Italian settlements weie thO'se of 
Tuscany, which was guaranteed to the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand ; the Two 
Sicilies, the possession of whose tin one 
was confirmed to King Ferdinand IV. ; 
Sardinia, to whose extended boun- 
daries the congress set its seal in the 
Final Act; the duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza and Guustalla, allotted toi the 
Empress Marie Louise; and the duchy 
of Lucca, assigned to the Infanta 
Marie Louise, ex-queen of Etruria. 
The Leg'ations (with the exception of 
certain territories on the left bank of 
the Po which fell to Austria) weic 
restored to the Holy See. The results 
of the deliberations of the River 
Navig-alion Committee were also em- 
bodied in the Final Act, By deciding 
that free navigation must obtain in 
connection -with all tivers pa-ssing 
through several countries, or forming' 
their boundaj-ies, the committee had 
done great service tO' Euro-pcan com- 
merce; provision was made for the 
appointment of another commis.slon to 
consider the matter in more detail. 
Among the annexes to the Final Act 
was the Declaration (8 Feb. iSic;), 
which was lo' abolish the .slave trade. 

Despite the fact that very many 
claims were left unset lied and very 
many questions not considered at all, 
there is no doubt that the congress 
successfully accomplished the task that 
lay nearest to its hand — the dilFicult 
and delicate task of redistributing 
lerritory and political power iir such 
wise that the balance of power might 
bo restored in Europe. It is true that 
its settlements -were many of them 
destined to speedy ovcrlhiowal, and 
that the revolutions and dislttrbances 
of the next Ihree or four dec,'ides left 
hut little tJ-ace of its decisions ; yet wo 
must remember how thorny were .some 
of its paths, how full of snares and 
pitfalls. It is not, therefore, a matter 
for surprise that its rulings were at 
the best but hasty and patched-up 
settlements, desigited to give Europe 
a breathing space after the long and 
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hitter stiuggle in which she had been 
cng'ag'ccl. 

Viliaret de iloyeuse, Louis 
Thomas (1750 « 1812 ).— F rench 
aclmiial; was bom in Gascony of a 
noldti house. It was intended that 
he should enter the church, but he 
joined the army, which, however, he 
had to leave veiy soon owing to an 
affait'e d’hontjeu) in which his opponent 
was killed. He then enteied the navy, 
served under Sidltcn in Indian Avaters, 
and AAas pion 7 oted to the command of 
a frigate. In 17S1 he was taken 
prisoner, aind AA^as not released until 
1783. He supported the Revolution in 
1789, two years later commanded the 
Pnulenie at San Domingo, and in 1794 
Avas appointed rear-admiral. He Avas 
at Ihe head of 1he French fleet in the 
baltlo ol I June (lyq^l), Avliich Avas 
defeated by a British squadron under 
T.ord HoAve. Villarct de Joyeuse 
became a member of the Five Hun- 
dred in 1796. He was accused of 
royalist indinationsj and in 1797 Avas 
condemned to trahspoilation, which 
sentence, however, be evaded, and 
lived quietly at Oleron until i-ecalled by 
the Consulate, Avho appointed him to 
the ininmand of the fleet which con- 
veyed the Ftcnoh Aimy to San 
DomingO' in i8or. In April 1802 he 
was made captain-general of Martin- 
ique, but seven years later, after a 
gallant defence, he was forced to sur- 
render it to Britain. He wa.s given 
the command of a military division by 
N. in i8ri, and Avas also* appointed 
gOA'crnor-gencral of Venice, Avhere he 
died) in 1812. 

VsHeneuve, Pierr© Charles Jean 
Baptiste SSiweatre de (1763-1806). 
— ■h'rcn('h admiral ; w'as born at Valen- 
soles, Basse.s-Alpes, on 31 Dec. 1763. 
At the age of fourteen he entered the 
navy as a garde dv Pamllon, and on 
the outbi'eak of the Revolution sym- 
pathized Avlth the popular cause, thus 
escaping death or exile. In 1793 he 
became a captain and in 1796 a rear- 
ndmiral. He took part in thei unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Ireland Avhicb 
reached Bantry Bay. Later he accom- 
panied the expedition to Egypt, his 
flagship twing the GuiUciumB fell, At 
the battle of the Nile he AAms in com- 
iTiami of the rear division, and suc- 
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ceeded in escaping to Malta aa ith four 
ships. For this action he Avas severel) 
censured, and he defended himself on 
his return to Pans by a plausible letter 
to Blanquel-Duchayla, In 1804 N. 
chose him to succeed Latouche-Tre- 
ville in the command of the Toulon 
squadron, Avith orders to divert the 
attention of Nelson from the coasts 
of Europe and thus leave the Channel 
fiee for' the attempt on Engdand. 
With this end in vioAV he sailed for 
the West Indies (17 Jan. 1805), ihoug'h 
already he had manifested! distaste for 
his task and fears of tlie result, and 
Avasi only driven to it by N.’s repeated 
and Atigorous orders. When at Antigua 
he heard of Nelson’s proximity. 
Villeneuve, hoAvever, disembarked his 
tioops, and captured a fleet of 
fourteen British merchantmen, after 
Avhich he sailed for Ferrol, accord- 
ing to his ordeis from N. These 
orders bade him assemble fifteen 
French and Spanish ships at Ferrol, 
Avlieiice he Avas to make for Brest to 
relieve Ganteaume, and with this 
poAverful fleet make for the Channel. 
At the Azores, hoAvever, he fell in AAuth 
a British squadron under Sir Robert 
Caklcr; the eng'agement lasted till 
dark, and two of the Spanish ships 
surrendered to the Brilish. Tlie second 
day after the fight Calder retreated 
northAvards, a proceeding for AA'hich he 
was censured, and Villeneuve, assem- 
bling the Ferrol squadron, put into 
Corunna. Here he decided to make 
for Cadiz, in spite of the most urgent 
orders from N. to proceed to Boulogne. 
Certainly, according to N.’s habit, he 
had given Villeneuve an alternati-Ve 
scheme, AA'hich included Cadiz, but only 
to be resorted to in face of an over- 
Avhelming calamity, a description which 
the engagement with Calder cannot be 
said to fiU. A fixed idea possessed 
Villeneuvc’s mind of preserving his 
fleet quite regardless of the Emperor’s 
plans or how they might lie affected. 
This idea lie only relinquished when 
his pride Avast stung by the intimation 
from the Minister of Marine that _ lie 
was to be superseded by Admired 
Rosily. Villeneuve thought to retrieve 
his fortunes by a brilliant victory, 
though The chances of sueb were prac- 
tically nil, as he must have known. 
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Accordingly he left Cadiz, and on 
21 Oct. 1805 offered battle at Cape 
Trafalgar. The fate he thus sought 
was far more disastrous than could 
have overtaken him in obeying N.’s 
orders. Out of thiity-three sail-of-thc- 
line he lo^t eighteen, and though 
\’illeneiive showed personal courage of 
tlie highest order, it was useless in 
face of liisi lack of stialegic skill. His 
flagship, tire Biiceniaure^ was captured 
and he himself was taken prisoner to 
England. In April 1806 he was per- 
mitted to return to France,, but learn- 
ing that he could hope for nothing 
from N., he committed suicide at an 
inn at Rennes on 22 April 1806. 

Vimieraj Battle of CPenlnsular 
War 1 S 08 )» — On 20 Aug. the Allies, 
consisting- of iS,ooo British and 
Portuguese troops with 18 guns, under 
Wellesley were encamped on a plateau 
to the north-east of the village of 
Vimiera. On the following- clay 14,000 
French with 20 gun.s under Junot 
advanced to the attack, but after a 
gallant fight they were defeated at all 
points and driven off with a loss of 
about 2,000 men and 13 g'uns, while 
the Allie.s lost about 800. Shortly after 
this battle the French evacuated 
Portugal under the Convention of 
Cintra. 

Virskovo, ov Tamtino, Battle of 
(Russian Campaign). — Kutusov with 
.2 Russian Army had taken up a posi- 
tion at Tarutino, which commanded 
the French left flank Uinder Murat at 
Vinkovo. On the morning- of 18 Oct. 
1812 Kutusov attacked and severely 
handled the French Army, and N. then 
gave orders for the retreat, which 
ended so disastrously, to 'begin. 

Vittoeia, — The battle of Vittoria, 
fewg-ht on 21 June 1813, was the last 
battle of the Peninsular War of 1813, 
and finally broke French rule in Spain. 
The French Army, numbering 55,000, 
under Joseph Bonaparte, lay on the hills 
to the south-west of the town of Vit- 
toria, while the Allied troops, consisting 
of British and Spanish (80,000), under 
Wellington confronted them to he 
north. After heavy fighting the 
French wei-e defeated at all points and 
driven throughi the town^their retreat 
rapidly developing into a roitt. They 
lost 7,o0o men and practically all their 


guns and baggage, while the Allied 
losses amounted to 5,000. Wellington 
gave much ciedil to the Spanish troops 
for their part in this aifaii. 


VV 

Wagframo—Tlie battle of Wag ram, 
one of the greatest of the Napoleonic 
campaigns if the numbers of the com- 
batants be taken lintoi account, was 
fought on 6 July 1809 between the 
French under N. and the Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles. The 
Fiench numbeisi arc given as 181,700 
men, including 20,000 cavalry, and 
450 guns ; and the Austrians 128,600, 
including i^,Goo cavaliy, and 410 
guns. The latter made a .stubborn 
stand, but finally had to retreat, whichi 
they accomplished in g'ood order, bcing- 
outnumbered and outgenei ailed. The 
losses were colossal: French, .23,000 
killed and w'ounded, 7,000 mis.slng, ii 
g'uns and 12 eagles and coloius; Aus- 
trinn.s, iq,iio killed and -wounded, 
6,740 missing-, 9 guns and one colour. 

Waloheren ExpedStlon, — Wal- 
cheren is an island at the mouth of the 
River Scheldt, Holland, and was the 
scene of an unfortunate expedition in 
1809, which brought nothing but 
ridicule and lo.ss to the British. Austria 
was then preparing to fight N., and 
her chief hopes of support lay in the 
Peninsular War and a possible British 
descent upon Hanover, where unrest 
was simmering. Yet Britain and 
Austria were still technically at war 
with each other, for the conclusion of 
peace was delayed for an interminable 
period considering- the interests at 
stake. The preparations for the ex- 
pedition were ludicrously unguarded, 
and at the end of July (28 July 1809), 
when the ratification of peace at last 
arrived in Loindon frorai Vienna and 
the .ships set sail, the French journal.3 
could announce that Wailcheren was 
the point of attack. Official 
favouritism gave the command of 
40,000 troops toi the Earl of Chatham, 
the fleet being under Sir Richard 
Straeshan, and consi.sting of 35 sJiips 
of the line and 200 smaller vessels, 
principally trainsporls. Instead of 
making straight for Antwerp, the vital 
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point, the Earl of Chatham spent 
■valuable time bombaiding' Flushing, 
taking- it on 15 Aug-. But by this time 
it was useless to proceed to Antwerp, 
for that fortress, beingf now iully' pre- 
pared, beat him off, and he was forced 
to retire to the Island of Walcheien 
and its fever-laden .suamps, where N. 
had formerly refused to send his 
soldiers. Noi .sug'gcstioin on the part 
of the naval commanders nor urging- 
on (he part of the officers bad" been 
able to arouse the Earl to decisive 
action, and at last he was oblig-cd to- 
return with a poor remnant of his 
force, the few whom disease) and 
climate had spared. The place was- 
evacuated 23 Dec. i8og. The climax 
of the larca was reached -when the 
commandcr.s were acquitted after a 
court-inaitial. The House of Commons 
instituted an inquiry, and Lord Chat- 
ham resigned his post of masler- 
g-cneral of the ordnance to avoid 
greater disg'iace; but the policy of the 
ministers in planning the expedition 
was approved, thoug-h it had led to 
such terrible los.s of men and treasure. 
An epigram o£ the time put the episode 
a.s lollows : 

“Loid Chatham with his sabie drawn 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard 
Slrachan ; 

Sir Richanl longing" to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting- for the Earl of 
Chatham.” 

The failure of this expedition was. 
one of the cau.sesi of the recriminations 
bclw'cen Canning’ and Castlcreagh, 
who at last resigned office and fought 
a duel (i8og) in which Canning was 
wounded. 

WaSewski, Alexander FSorian 
tSoseph Colonna, Comte ( 1810 - 68 ). — 
The son of N. and Marie, Comtesse 
Walewski ; was born at Walewice near 
Warsaw on 4 May 1810. In 1814 
he wa,s taken by hi.s mother to visit 
N, at Elba, He was educated in 
Poland, but at the age of fourteen, ran 
away to London on refusing to- entcr 
the Russian Army, ai-id finally made 
hi.s. way to Paris, where the French 
GO'vermnent denied the right of the 
Russian authorities in their clairn^ for 
Islis extradition. Under Louis Philippe 
he was sent to Poland in 1830, and 
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there became identified with the 
national movement. The leaders of 
the I evolution made him the beaier of 
their mission to London, but on the 
failure of the Poli.sh rising he returned 
to France and took out letters of 
naturalisation. He then entered the 
French Aimy and served for some time 
in Algiers, Having for long been 
attracted to literature, he determined 
to der^ote himself to writing, and there- 
fore resigned his commission in 1837. 
He wrote both for the stage and press, 
and is said toi have collaborated -with 
Dumas the elder in Mademoiselle de 
Belle-Isle. In 1840 L'Ecole du Monde, 
a comedy by him, was produced at the 
Thdatre Francais. Fie had sUrrted a 
paper, Le Messager des Cliambres, 
which Thiers took over in 1840, and 
sent hirn on an embassy to Eg-ypt. 
Again, under the Guizot ministry, he 
proceeded to Buenos Aires In order to 
co-operate with the British representa- 
tive, Lord Howde-n. Under Louis 
Napoleon his caieer wms assured, and 
he was chosen to be envoy-extra- 
ordinary to Florence, Naples and 
London, where he announced the coup 
d'etat to Lord Palmerston. In 1855 
Walewski became a senator and ahso 
mimisler of foieign affairs, and the 
following- year acted as French pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress of Paris. 
In i860 he left the Foreign Office and 
was made minister of slate, holding' 
this post til! 1863. He entered the 
Corps Leg'islatif in 1865, and owing 
to the Emperor’s interest was made 
president of the Chamber, but Uro 
yeais later the members rose against 
his ruling and he went back to the 
Senate. In 1866 he wa.s created a 
duke. He died at Strassburg on 
27 Oct. 1868. He was a member of 
the grand cross of tlie Leg'ion oi 
Honour and of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

Wartenfoerg, Battle of.-— At the 
beginning of Oct. 1813 a French force 
of i8,aoo men and 33 guns under 
Bertrand took up a very strong posi- 
tion at Wartenberg on tlie left bank 
of the Elbe. On the 3rd Blucher, -who 
was in oonjimand of tte Allied Army 
{65,000), succeeded with great diffi- 
culty In breaking throtigk the Frenchi 
positiem fit practically tke only vulner- 
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able point, and Bertrand was forced 
to retreat, thus, leaving- tire passag'e 
of tile Elbe fiee for the Allies. Both 
bides, moie especially the Prussians, 
lost heavily. 

Watches, — Say.s Constant; “The 
Emperor had several watchc.s by 
Brequet and Meunier, of very simple 
make, the face quite plain and the 
ca.se of gold. M. Las Cases speaks 
of a gold watch lin a double case and 
marked with ‘B,’ which the Emperor 
always had on his person. I never 
knew of such a watch, thoug-h I took 
charg-e of all his jewellcrj' for some 
yeans, even of the Crown diamonds. 
The Emperor often broke his watch 
when he used to lling' it dmvn any- 
where in his bedroom. He had two 
alarm-clocks, made by Meunier, one 
in his carring-e and the other beside 
hi.s bed.” 

WaterSsjo, Bsitile of. — This 
famous battle commenced at 11.30 on 
18 June 1815. Tlic Allied Army num- 
bered 29,800 British and 37,800 Dutch, 
Belgians and Germans', with 156 guns, 
and -was commanded by Wellington; 
while N. massed French troops to the 
amount of 74,000 with 246 guns. The 
opposing forces lay on either side of 
a slig-ht depression in the ground. The 
actual fig-hting- began with a series of 
heavy charges by the French infantry, 
supported by' artillery fire, against the 
British^ positions. These were with- 
stood, and later in the day the Allies 
also brO'ke a long succession of furious 
caA'alry charges led by Ncy. Towards 
five o’clock the Prussians under 
Bluoher arrived on, the field to the rear 
of N. ’s army, and by sunset the 
Frenchi front was pierced and their 
army was oo'iiverted into a flying- 
rabble. In Ignominious flight, the 
French were pursued by the Prussian 
troops, who seven, times drove them 
fromi attempted bivouacs. 25,000 of 
Iheir number lay dead and wounded 
upo-n the field, some thousands were 
pri.soners, and practically all the 
French artillery was lost. The Allies’ 
losses amounted to about 1 6,000 killed 
and wounded. See Waterloo Cam- 
paign. 

Waterloo Campaign ( 181 B).— On 
landing from Elba (i Mardi 1815) N. 
was speedily to realize that however 
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pacific his intentions the great powers 
of Europe could not he brought to 
countenance his occujnition of the 
throne of France. Each power imme- 
diately bound itself to maintain an 
army of 150,000 in the field until such 
lime as the universal enemy was finally 
cru.shed. To face this aggregation ol 
600,000 men the Emperor had merely 
the army which he had found main- 
tained by Louis XVIIf. on his return. 
But addressing himself to the task of 
the reorganization, or rather creation, 
of a new national force, and by utiliz- 
ing every .spare moment of the brief 
lime at his disposal, he had by i June 
succeeded In mobilizing, training and 
equipping a force of 360,000 men, one 
half of which was immediately avail- 
able for .service in the field. It was 
by no means hi.s policy to deliver the 
first blow of the war or in any manner 
toi precipitate hostilities, or else ho 
mig'ht have easily crushed such of the 
Allied forces as were then in occupa- 
tion in Belgium. But he was desirous 
of showing that be did not wish for 
war, and that if it came it would not 
be throug'hi his instrumentality. He 
had but one ally — Murat, who, pluiig- 
ling into war with characteristic reck- 
lessness, w-a.s worsted at Tolentino 
(2-3 May) and forced to fly to France, 
where he was refused an audience by 
his imperial brother-in-law, who thus 
— short-sightedly cnoug-h — dejirivcd 
himself of the most brilli.aint cavahy 
leader in a oampaig-n in whiclii cavalry 
was destined to play a, part of very 
considerable importance. 

N.’s task was the defence of the 
French frontier froTO the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean, and along this 
frontier for the mo.st pant his force.'? 
were distributed. The first corps, 
under D’Erlon were stationed bettveen 
Lille and Valenciennes, the second 
under Rcillc between Valenciennes and 
Avesnes, Vandaramo with the third 
corps was in the neighbourhood O'f 
Rocroi, the fourth under Gdrard was 
at Metz, the sixth under Lobau at 
Laon, Mortier with the Imperial Guard 
was at Paris, and Rapp at Stra.s.sburg 
wSth the V. corps. The south-east 
frontier was guarded by Suchet, Brimc 
and Lecourbe with t8,ooo men. 

Sensible of the danger they incurred 
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ol _ sustaining defeat in detail, the 
Allies liad lesolvcd that no invasion of 
iMance should take place until their 
forces were capable of laking; united 
action, Wellington and BJucher had 
alt Cady massed their forces in Belgium, 
the Rhine honticr was threatened by 
an Austrian Aimy of o\ er 200,000 
men under Schwartzcnbeig, and 
150,000 Rus- 
sians under 
Barclay de 
Tolly were 
pressing" west- 
wards at llie 
traditional 
snail’s-pace of 
Ihe Muscovite. 

The Allies in 
Belgium were 
to await the 
onset ot the 
Austio ' R 11 s - 
Sian masses on 
the Rhine, this 
attack to be 
1 0 1 1 o w e d by 
steady picssuic 
cm Pails, whcie 
they hoped the 
last scene of 
line bloody 
world - drama 
which had not 
p e r m li t I e cl 
Europe to un- 
harness herself 
for twenty 
years would be 
enacted. This 
p Ian, simple, 
even crude, 
was speedily 
discovered by 
N., who at 
once resolved 
to strike before 
concerted 
nctiion on the part of the Allies became 
practicable. Relying, as ever, upon 
superior mobility, he planned to march 
against Wellington and Blucher, and 
these defeated, to turn on pui: of the 
Allied fmoe engaged in the invasion of 
the Rhine. 

Wellington and Bllicher practically 
divided Belgium between them. The 
British leader held the western half 
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from the Scheldt to the road which 
links Charleroi with Brussels; he 
based his operations upon Ostend 
and had his headquarters at the 
capilaJ. Blucher’s base was at 
Coblentz, on the Rhine, and it com- 
manded all eastern Belgium from Wel- 
lington’s outposts to the Meuse, with 
hcadquarteis at Namur. The junction 


between the armies thus seemed to N. 
the most promising pomt d'apptd. 

The characteristics of the two great 
Allied leaders in Belgium were indeed 
strangely diverse. Wellington was 
the typical English aristocrat of Ms 
day, stiff, unbending, narrow in out- 
look, sarcastic and not a little un- 
generous, but .shrewd; painstaking to 
a degree, resolute and contemptuous 
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of danger, through his very pride. on 6 June. The Emperor had con- 
Blucher was the Prusiian hussar par centrated 124,000 men at Beaumont, 
excellence, clumsily dashing, dissolute, Sabre and Philippcville in three days 
coarse, almost bestial, yet skilful in without arousing- a single suspicion in 
battle, with a skill that partook more the minds of the Alliecl commanders, 
of cunning than capability, relentless whose trcHops were widely dispersed, 
in method, ruthless to a fallen But all was not well with the Erench. 
enemy. His military abandon and At least 50,000 men who shomld have 
brute courage had won him the been, with the Emperor had been 
sobriquet of “Vdrwacrts,” w'hich witlidrawn to distant and uniniiportanl 
appears to have been a rvatchword positions. Such men as he coni- 
with him. Such were the men who manded were veteran troops of the 
were opposed to the greatest natural finest quality for the most part, but 
commander the world has ever seen. he was by no means fortunate in his 
Attempts have been made to draw a loaders. Soult, as chief of .staff, was 
comparison between Wellington and unfitted for his position, and Grouchy 
N., almost invariably to the latter’s and Ney possessed insufficient strate- 
discredit. If 'it is possible to com- gical ability to enable them to play 
pare insular narrowness with a important parts in such a campaign, 
comprehensive and oo'smopolilan Clausel, Suchet, Murat were either 
humanity, political sihrewdncss with unemployed or in disgrace. But that 
true statesmanship, generalship with faithful and acute leader, Davout, w'a.s 
military genius, and “.superiority” iii Paris organizing the army. The 
with true nobility of character, then day of the paladin.s wa.s past; but 
compared the two men may be, but Vandamnw, D’Erlon, Lobau, and 
as the feat as presented is impossible Kellermann, if not possessed of 
of performance, and as the virtues marked military ability, w'ere solid 
and even the vices of the characters and dependable, thoughi unimaginative, 
under ooinsideralion are on entirely and comprehended the intricacies of 
different plane.s, the attempt must end the warfare of the nouveau, siecle. 
in a reductio ad absunlum. As rvell Moving towards the Sambre at 
attempt to compare the successful Charleroi, it was underslood that one 
with the epical, the useful with the wing was to be advanced against 
heroic, Scipio, the marshal of Romans, Wellington and another ng-ainst 

with Hannibal, the creator of men of Bliichcr, the reserve being- held in 
Punic spirit out of barbarians who readiness to strike on either side a.s 
knew not Carthage. opportunity dictated. But Vandamme, 

N.’s point of attack, then, was the with the III. corps, was held back 
line between the Allies. The scheme, by an accident to a dispatch rider, 
like all the m'iliiary ideas -which ema- and Gerard was delayed by faulty 
nated from that master mind, was concentrati'cn. The outposts with 
bold to excess. It would drive an whom tho Frenchi came into oontact 
iron wedge between the British and fought with great obstinacy, with the 
Prussian forces which, in any event, object of .keeping' back the French on 
would require at least three days to Charleroi, their aim. being to give time 
concentrate. On the other Itaucl, in to Bliicher to concentrate. The pas- 
the event of the Allies being able to sag'e of the Sajti'bre at Charleroi and 
concentrate, the Frenchi Army would Marchienne required the personal 
have two hostile fronts to defend, attention of N. and the utmost efforts 
Tho plan depended greatly on secrecy, of the Young Guard ere they were 
The Army of the Northi wa.s to mass stormed. The retreating Prussians 
about Charleroi in three sections, and were followed up on the roads lead- 
the advance of these was carefully ing to Quatre Bras and Flcurus. 
screened by accidents of ground in Ney, wlio had just taken O'ver corn- 
order that the Allies might not be matid of the left wing, -was ordered 
alarmed. to drive the Prus.sians out of Cos- 

N. left Paris on ii June, and selies, some four miles north, of 
Girard with the IV. corps left Metz Charleroi, which he duly effected, 
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only to find them rallying- at Ligfny. 
N. and Grouchy were meanwhile in- 
specting- a Prussian position at Gilly, 
a couple of miles east of Charleroi. 
The reconnaissance completed, the 
Emperor ordered Grouchy to take the 
position with the rig-ht wing-, the com- 
mand of whloh he made over to him, 
returning himself to Charleroi with the 
intenlion of hurrying the forces under 
Vandamme and others over the Sambre, 
so that the gap between the Allies should 
he filled up as swiftly as possible. Once 
Vandamme was across, N. ordered 
him to proceed to the assistance of 
Grouchy at Gilly. But the Allied 
headquarters were not quite caught 
napping, Bliicher, who was nearest 
the frontier, had vivid recollections 
of the Napoleonic method, and at once 
issued command,? for concentration at 
.Soinbreffe, only a mile or two north 
and east of where his men had 
rallied at Ligny. Billow, puzzling 
over Gneisenau's pedantic instruc- 
tions, failed to comprehend the chief 
of stnfl'.s precise intentions, and ic- 
mained with the IV. corps where 
he was until the tGlh. Thielemann 
and Pirch, with the third and second 
corps, marched piomptly towards the 
point of concentration, .so that Blucher 
was faiily well .supported, Billow’s 
ab.seijce noLwithslancling. 

Meanwhile the troops under Wcl- 
lingiton’,s command were in a • less 
enviable position. Ii was late on the 
afternoon of the tsth when Welling- 
ton received news at Brussels of the 
enemy’s advance. His first order was 
to concentrate at the sippointed ren- 
dezvous, and hLs O'plnion was that N. 
would try to lurn h,is right dank and 
cut him off from communication with 
his base. Bliicher had seen that 
N., jn.slead of separating him front 
Wellington, might possibly succeed 
In pu.shing- the British forces back 
upon the Prussian lines, and with this 
possibility in view he concentrated im- 
mediately upon his inner and left flank, 
a movement In which ^ he -was after- 
ward.? seen to be fully justified. Wel- 
lington failed to perceive the danger 
of neglecting such a course, and by so 
doing laid his ally open to the greatest 
peril. Absolutely no plan had been 
concerted between the Allied leaders 
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in view of the possibility of a sud- 
den attack. Practically everything 
was left to chance, and if Blucher 
was tolerably careful of his owm 
dispositions, Wellington was quite 
agreeable to “muddle through” in 
the time-honoured English fashion. 
This charge cannot, however, be 
levelled at Wellington's immediate 
Allies. Had Prince Bernhard not re- 
tained his position at Quatre Bras, 
Ney would have encountered no op- 
position whatever to his advance; as 
it was he was forced to call a halt 
and report to his master. 

But tliere was muddling elsewhere 
than in the British headquarters. Van- 
damme and Grouchy were debating- as 
to how best to attack the Prussian 
brigade at Gilly. They proceeded to 
debate the question until the Emperor 
arrived in person, and although it was 
late in the afternoon he ordered and 
pushed forward the attack. The 
aitillery poured a heavy fire upon 
the Prussians, and then Vandamnie’s 
men chtu-ged Jiome with the bayonet, 
sweeping the Prussians before them 
like chaff, further pursuit being left 
to the cavalry. Grouchy succeeded in 
pushing on to Fleurus, where he came 
into contact with Blticher’.s men, but 
nig-ht had fallen and a halt was called. 

At this stage, alLhough Wellington 
had only succeeded in retaining a hold 
on Quatre Bras, Bliicher had managed 
to hold almost intact tlie territory in 
which he had arrarrgecl to concentrate. 
Col. Grant, Wellington’s intelligence 
officer, had warned him of a French 
advance, but General Dornberg, -rvho 
Jiad i-eceived the message at the out- 
posts, sent it back with the comment 
that he was convinced of the contrary^ 
.so that the Duke was thus robbed of 
Grant’s important information. The 
French Army was now definitely 
organized in two wings and a reserve^ 
which latter could be brought into 
action on either wing as circumstances 
necessitated ; eaclt wing was to fasten 
upon one of the Allied armies and re- 
tain its hold until the reserve had time 
to come up and assist it to destroy the 
enemy upon which it h^id laid hold, N. 
hoped that the Allies would attempt a 
forward concentration, that they would, 
for example, mass at Quatre Bras and 
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Sonibrclfe, and he had thiown out len- the wing"^ on whieh the icsoi'ie v\at. 
tadcs which would Ta'jLeu upon that brougihL into action was a dccisne 
Ally who fiist attacked. At nightfall losull to' be ainiccl at. lie scut .m 
On the T5lh the Fiench Airny was in advaincc-guaid as far as Gemblou's 
a. square whose sides measured twelve lor the purpose of getting into touch 
miles each, so placed that it could rvith with Bluchcr, and he .sent the rescive 
equal case be diiecLed ag-.iinsL the to Flcurus to rein fo ice Grouch}, who 
English or the Friissians. would piolrahly lust come into touchi 

But Wellington’s troops were now uith Bluchci ’s troops. If things went 
cm the move. Prince Bernhard had w'cll in that quarter the icsetve was to 
been reinforced by Pcrponchei >s divi- he sent westwards to assist Ney at 
sion, and towarcls Quatre Bras the Quatre Bras. Ney, who was to mass 

at that point, was lo 
attempt to link his forces 
with those of Giouchy, so 
that a united march could 
bo made upon Brusisels. A 
disjuni tion b c t w e c n the 
Allies would Ihcir have been 
totally effected, and they 
could have been destroyed 
lin detail. Ney was rather 
dilatory at Quatic Bras, and 
made no attempt to captuic 
the cros.s-roaclb' there, which 
might quite easily have been 
done. Reports, too, came 
ftom Grouchy at Fleuius 
that the Prussians wcic 
moving from Ihe direction 
of Namur. The Emperor 
ordeied Ney, on hearing 
thal he was in touch viith 
certain hostile forces, lo 
concent! ate and to stiike 
at the enemy in fionl ot 
him. N. then betook him- 
self lo Fkurus, leaving 
Lobau with the VI. corps at 
Cliaileroi. From a wind- 
mill he could see the Pru.s- 
sians disposed in parallel 
line to the Namur road as 
if for the purpose ol cover- 
Duke diiectecl his reserve. As for ing a forward concentration. Writing 
Bliicher, he was busily engaged in to Ney, he ordered him lo seize the 
taking up a position to the south of position at Quatre. Bras, and said that 
the Naiiiur-Nivellcs road, so' that he he himself would attack the corps 
might be enabled to keep in touch which he .saw in front of him. The 
with Wellington at Quatre Bra.s, and first wing' to succeed would then conic 
keep open the Namur road so that to the assistance of the other. 

Blilow might effect a junction with Meanwhile Wellingloti and Bhicher 
him. had met at Bryc, about two and a half 

N. had written toi Ney from Charle- miles west of Sombrefie. Rcconnoi- 
roi stating that his general principle tring the French po.silions in their 
in the campaign was to divide his army front, they concluded thnt no serious 
into two wings and a reserve, the latter opposition was to be met with at 
to be formed of the guard. Only on Quatre Bras, and it was arranged 
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that if Wellinglon was not attacked 
he was to bring his army to Bliicher’s 
assistance at Ligny. On returning to 
Quatre Bi'as, however, the English 
commainder foiuncl matters in a rather 
critical condition there. The Prince of 
Orange, whoi was in command, with 
about 8,000 men, had dlspcwed them 
so carclully that he had managed to 
a great extent to hold Ney in clieck 
until 2 when an advance in mass 
was made by the French. The Dutcli- 
Belgians, who held a position to the 
cast of the Brussehsl road, were driven 
in, and the whole defence would have 
collap.sed had not Pictoii with the V. 
division from Brussehs and Van Mcr- 
Icn’.s oavaliy from Nlvellcs come up. 
Just then Wellington leturncd and 
look over the command. Picton suc- 
ceeded in stopping the French advance. 
Jerome’s division of Rcille’s corps was 
now thrown into' the wood of Bossu in 
order to keep the French left flank free, 
and there they steadily made ground. 
Pioton, however, retained his position. 
The Brunswickeus now reached the 
scene of hostilities, when almost imme- 
diately Ike Duke of Brunswick, their 
commander, was mortally wounded 
whilst leading a charge, and their 
attack failed. Shortly after four 
o’clock Ney received the Emperor’s 
order to altaek the enemy in front 
of him, and in obedience to it once 
more pinshed forward, but Wellington 
wa.s again reinforced about five o’clock 
by Alten’s division from Nivelles, and 
Ney .saw dearly that if he. was to 
capture Quatre Bras he must wait 
until d’Erlon came to his assistance. 

The bailie of Ligny was raging some 
six miles to lire south-east, and Ney 
now received the news that d’Erlon’s 
corps had, without receiving any orders 
to do so, moved in that direction to 
help the Frcndi tlicre. In the midst 
of this ronsternation he received an 
order from N. to seize Quatre Bras 
and then turn eastwards to finish the 
discomfiture of Blucher at Ligny. 
Fui'iou.sly indignant at d’Erlon’s 
action, and in great distress, Ney 
sent an imperative message to 
d’Erlon to rctunii at once, imme- 
diately afterwards ordering Keller- 
mann to charge with hi,s ^brigade 
of cuirassiers against Wellington’s 
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troops. Kellerniann charged and 
overthrew the British regiment imme- 
diately opposed to him, but as he was 
in no way supported he uas finally 
beaten back, and his attempt to gain 
the cross-roads ended in failure. Ney 
now received another messag-e from the 
Emperor to the effect that d’Erlon 
must be permitted to carry out the 
movement in which he was at that 
time engaged. The officer nho bore 
the message to Ney attempted to con- 
vince him of tile vital necessity of the 
Emperor’s order being acceded to, but 
Ney bluntly refused and, in a furious 
passion, quitted the messenger’s side 
and plunged into the battle. Cooke’s 
division of the guards now coming up, 
Wellington’s forces were as 33,000 to 
Ney's 22,000. The British commander 
now attacked along' the whole line, and 
at the end of the clay he had driven the 
French back as far as Frasnes, whence 
they had started that morning. The 
British and their Allies had lost 4,700 
men, and the French 4,300. D’Erlon 
arrived at the French position at nine 
o’clock at night, and, considering that 
he was still under Marshal Ney, left 
one division at Wagnelde and witli- 
drew. Plad he been present at Quatre 
Bra,s there could Imve been no dubiety 
as to the lesult, for the British and 
their Allies would have been crushed. 
On the other hand, had d’Erlon been 
at Ligny, Blucher would undoubtedly 
have been annihilated. 

While Wellington ivas engaged with 
Ney at Quatre Bras a bitter fight had 
been contested between Grouchy and 
Blucher around the village of Ligny, 
some six miles away. At first N. was 
not clear as to the nature of Bliicher’s 
dispositions, but as these became rnore 
obvious he realized that a decisive 
battle mu.st be fought With his I. 
corps Bliiclter was holding the villages 
of Ligny, Bryc and' St. Amand; the 
11. corps was massed directly 
behind his centre ; and the IIL on 
his left. Tlie whole iwsifion was un- 
doubtedly ati) exposed one, co^'ered by 
wood and situated on a slope where 
the movements of every unit were dis- 
tinctly visible, ff' resolved to attack 
Blucbor’s centre and right with the 
corps of Vandamme and Gerard, the 
Prussian left to be held tvith Girard .s 
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divisioa and the cavalry ol Exccl- 
manii’s and Pajol. Milhaud and the 
g’uard were stationed at Fleuius, pei- 
haps a mile and a half away. Lobau, 
too, was at hand. The attempt was 
to outflank the Prussians, which un- 
luckily foL the Emperor he decided to 
do with a corps (d’Erlon’s) which he 
had placed under the ordcis of Ney, 
who was by no means a stratcg'isl, 
and wlio, as once before at Bautzen, 
migilit well lail to comprehend the 
exact nature of the imperial orders. 
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kept in rcscive near Fkuius, behind 
the imperial quaiteis at the mill of 
Navaau. N. had written to Ney le- 
questing' him, after achieving a suc- 
cess at Qnatte Bras, to move to his 
assistance at Eigny, and later diiccted 
him to send d’Erlon’s corps to Ligny. 
Either those ordeis were not phrased 
with sLilliciont clarity or elso Ney was 
incapable of compichencling them. In 
any case, General Labddoyire under- 
took the detachment of d’Erlon’s coips 
himself, -nith the lesiilt that it did not 



N. commenced to attack the Prus- 
sian positions about half-past two in 
the afternoon, deciding upon this 
course on hearing the sound of can- 
non from the direction of Quatre 
Bra.s. He had but 71,000 men to 
Bliioher’s 83,000, and this included 
tlie troops under Lobau, who only 
effected a Junotiom with hdnr towards 
the end of the fight. Girard and 
Vandarame were launched against 
the village of St. Araand and Gerard 
was thrown against Ligny itself, The 
duty of Grouchy, on the right, wag 
to keep Thielemann busily employed, 
whilst the guard and Milhaud were 


apipear at Ligny at the correct place 
or time. What N. really intended 
tliiat Ney should do was to retain a 
force capable of holding Wellington 
at Quatre Bias and dispatch every 
available man to the Emperor’s 
assistance at Ligny. The light for 
the villages was fierce and incessant, 
and the bitterness of race hatred 
was added to the desire for military 
prestige. The hamlets around which 
the comibat surged were taken and re- 
taken, but the Frenoh had the better 
of the fighting, as Blucher was com- 
pelled to send forward constant drafts 
from hiis reserves to the hard-pressed 
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men in the front line. Neither could 
the Prussians escape, nor break 
throLig’h the French cordon. The 
battle later in the day can only be 
described as muiderous. So fierce 
was the incessant fire and the hand- 
to-hand fig'hting- that the troops en- 
gagfcd melted away rank by rank. At 
last the French themselves had to 
call upon their reserves. Vandamme 
icportcd that an enemy column over 
30,000 strong- was threatening- his left. 
This was d’Erlon’s coips, but so ex- 
liaustcd and excited were Vandamnie’s 
troops at the sig-ht of what they be- 
lieved to he a new enemy that they 
broke and fled and were only restrained 
from pell-mell panic by the menace of 
their companions of the artillery, who 
threatened toi mow them down if they 
did not call a halt. Even N. did not 
believe the new column to be d’Erlon’s, 
as Us arrival did not coincide with the 
time at which he expected it. Moie- 
over, lit was marching- in a different 
diiection from that which it had been 
ordetod loi Lake. The Prussians, 
heartened by the tcmporai-y break- 
away of Vandamme’s troops, had 
rallied furiously, hut they were met 
by tlie Young Guard, who succeeded 
in keeping therni In check. The Em- 
peror did not learn that the new factor 
iu the situation was commanded by 
d’Erlon until half-past six, and imme- 
diately after this he was informed that 
it had moved off in a westerly direc- 
tion. Again and again ordeis were 
sent to the commander of the division 
left by d’Erlon in the neighbourhood 
of Liguy to engag'e his men decisively, 
but for one reason or another he failed 
to comply. At this juncture Bliicher 
launched a grand attack against Van- 
damme, leading the advance in i>erson, 
but not an inch of ground past 'the 
village of St. Amand could he make. 
The Pni.ssians by this time -were 
thoro'Ug-hly exhausted, and when the 
cavalry of the Guard were let loose 
u[jon them they retired in consider- 
able disorder. The Emperor tlien saw 
that If he could not entirely demolish 
and dc.stroy the Prussian Iorce.s he 
could soi damage themi that they would 
be unfit for any furl her serious opera- 
tion. Lobau now came in, and an 
artillci7 ‘’preparation” was directed 
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against Blucher’s centre. .Sixty guns 
blazed forth upon it, and Gerard and 
the Guard, with Milhaud on the right, 
charged down. The impact of these 
veteran troops pioved too much for 
the Prussians; their centre was 
broken, and had it not been that 
Bliichcr had kept a few fresh cavalry 
squadrons in hand a saiiva qui pent 
would have resulted. Whilst leading 
his cavalry, Bluchcr had had a horse 
shot under him, and he was carried 
from the field badly stunned. By nine 
o’clock p.m. the battle had been lost 
and' won, and N. was master of 
Blucher’s position. The Prussians 
were streaming away to the north of 
the Namur-Nivelles road, but darkness 
was falling-, and ignorance of what bad 
occurred, at Quatrei Bras retarded the 
Emperor from ordering a pursuit. 
The Prussians, though severely 
handled, had not been sa badly hit 
as N. intended they should be. 
Gneisenau, discaiding his rdlc of 
military pedant, ordered a retreat on 
Tilly and Wavre, but he failed to 
report this movement to Wellington, 
whose near flank was thus left quite 
exposed. Whatever the unwisdom of 
such a co'Urse, tlie Prussians were too 
badly shaken to reason on any other 
lines than those of self-prcsei-vation. 
The casualties at Ligny had been 
Iteavy, for the French had lost 8,500 
men and the Prussians 13,000 with 
many guns. 20,000 men had beqn 
killed or disabled within two square 
miles. 

Wellington’s army, as has been 
said, was in a most precarious posi- 
tion, for the Napoleonic plan o-f cam- 
paign, if it had not realized all ex- 
pectations, had so far succeeded. Ney, 
reinforced by d’Erlon, occupied 
Wellington’s front, and was easily 
capable of holding him long enough to 
permit of N. striking a fatal blow on 
hiis left flank. Wellington was to be 
dealt with first ere the badly shaken 
Prussians could rally to his assistance. 
Ho was hazy as regards what had 
happened at Ligny ; indeed, he had 
received no message from Bliicher 
regarding his retreat, as the single 
officer entrusted with the dispatch had 
been shot en foitte. During thel flight 
Wellington had been reinforced, but 
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his position was manifestly untenable 
at Quatre Bras, and he was really 
ignorant of Bliicher’s whereabouts. It 
was 9 a.m. on the morning of 17 June 
ere he received' any message from the 
Prussian commander. He told the 
officer who brought the dispatch that 
he intended to fall back on Mont St. 
Jean, where he would await the Frenoh 
onset to the south of the forest of 
Soignes, if he could count on support 
fronii Blucher. His main object, in- 
deed, was so to dispo.se his forces as 
to keep in touch with the Prussians. 
Ora the morning' of the same day the 
Pnussians commenced their northward 
retreat. The Frenoh were aware of 
this movement, but did not exactly 
know in whiah direction they had with- 
drawn. Ney was ordered to take up 
a position at Quatre Bras and occupy 
it if po'ssible, or at least .hold Welling- 
ton’s army in check, when the Em- 
peror would come up with the re.serve 
and cru,sh him ; b'Ut Ney remained in- 
active in the face of Wellington’.s- with- 
drawal from Quatre Bras, which com- 
menced about 10 o’clock. This was 
undoubtedly one of the gravest 
strategical erro'i's committed in a cam- 
paign where errors were not few. At 
the same hour a.s Wellington effected 
his withdrawal in face of Ncy’s divi- 
sions, N, wa.s canlering over the 
battlefield of Ligny, thinking out his 
future course of action. After an 
hour’s consideration he decided to 
follow up the Prussians, earmarkinig 
for this purpo.se the corps of Van- 
damme and Gdrard, with. Teste’s divi- 
sion of the VI. corps and the cavalry 
corps of Pajol and Excclmans. Tlji.s 
force, numbering 33,000 men with 
no guns, \va.si toi keep at the heels of 
tlie Pru.ssians and try to find out if it 
was their lintcnlion to join with 
Wellington before BrusscLs. The force 
was placed under the command ot 
Marshal Grouchy, and his cavalry out- 
posts had already located the HI. 
Prussian corps at Gembloux. The 
Emperor directed Grouchy to proceed 
to that place : the order was obeyed 
in a literal sense. Gro-uchy marched 
to Gembloux, wihere he halted for the 
night. He made no serious effort toi 
keep in contact with the Prussians, 
■which he could easily have dot's had 


he tiled, and it does not seem a,s if 
he comprehended the .serious nature 
of the situation with which he had to 
deal. Had he cared he could have 
frustrated any attempt on the part of 
the Prussian,s| to effect a junction with 
Wellington, but as the Prussians had 
got clear away without any hindrance 
from him, they managed to re-form and 
achieve co'hc.sioo in a manner that N. 
had not thought possible after the bad 
shaiking- they had received at Ligny. 

Ney icmained almost entirely in- 
active, although troops had been 
placed at Marbais to as.sist his attack 
on Quatre Bras, but Wellington ’.s re- 
treat liad been so skilful and rapid that 
when N. arrived at Ihe position he had 
occupied he found only a handful ol 
cavalry and horse artillery which 
Wellington had left to cover his re- 
treat. In ain outburst of passion he 
exclaimed that Ney had ruined 
France. Dissembling hi.s mortification 
as best he could, he pushed forward 
in a hope to entangle Wellington’s 
rear-g'uard to such an extent that the 
Prussian main body would ix^rforce 
have to return to its assislancc, but 
all to no purpose. Only at the hour 
of sunset did the Emperor reach the 
heights! of Rossomme opposite to 
Wellington’s poi.sition. By a recon- 
naissance in force he managed to dis- 
co\'er the exact nature of the army 
with which he had to deal. Rtiin was 
falling- heavily as the French troops 
bivouacked at Ros.somme and 
Genappe, and all arm.s of both armies 
spent a dismal n-ight in the rain-soaked 
fields. But Wellinglon’s po.sition had 
decidedly improved, and he had further 
received newis to the effect that Blucher 
would 'bring at Ica.st two corps to his 
a.saistance on the morroav. N. still 
thought of driving a wedge between 
the Allies and defeaiing them in detail, 
so that it was on his left flank that 
Welliiiigton had toi fear attack. But 
this he did not seem to realise, po.si- 
tively assuring ihlmself thtit N. would 
attempt to turn his rig'ht, and with this 
ohjeot in view ho stationed 17,000 nten 
eig'ht miles from his right to- repel such 
a movement. He had now dose on 
68,000 men in hand, and took up his 
position across the Nivelle.s-Bi'ussels 
and Cbarlcroi-Bntssels roads at their 
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juncture at Mont St. Jean. His main 
position was screened by a low ridge of 
foothills, undoubtedly a strong situa- 
tioin. He had barely 30,000 Briti.sh 
troops to depend upon, the rest of his 
army being coiiiposcdi of the King*’.s 
German Legdon, Brunswickens, Han- 
overians, Dutch and Belgians — a. com- 
posite force on which, truth to tell, 
he grounded no g-reat faith. He occu- 
pied Hougoumont in strengthi, garrison- 
ing it with Ihc guards, and he placed 
a .strong force of tho King’s German 
Legdon in the farm of La Haye Saintc, 
the key of his whole po-sition. It would 
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unable to resist the Prussian counter- 
stroke. But Blucher, although he 
quite realized Wellington’s plan, did 
not send hi.s corps to the British 
support until the morning of the 
rSth had dawned, and then many 
difficulties appeared to retard its 
progress. 

The Emperor had determined to 
attack at six a.m., hut the wet stale 
of the ground would not have per- 
mitted the cavalry to manceuvre, so 
the attempt was abandoned until nine 
a.m. Even then the fields were in 
such a state that N. .saw it would be 
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within tho circle of the French opera- 
tions and therefore available. In short, 
Grouchy’s duty was so to dispose hi.s 
force that it should be placed on the 
inner Prussian flank, thus holding 
Bliiohcr back from the position at 
Waterloo. N.’s dispatch does not 
state this in set terms, but understand- 
ing' the manoeuvre perfectly himself, 
like many men of great ability and 
swift comprehension, he evidently con- 
sidered that everyone else should 
have understood it also. The whole 
idea of the operations, of course, 
hinged upon the practice of manoeuvr- 
ing in twoi wings and a reserve, and 
the Emperor was surely justified in 
concluding, whether hastily or oitlicr- 
wise, that a field-marshail was capable 
of understanding' his allusion and the 
drift of his message. But Grouchy 
failed to cioiistiue it in its true sen.se, 
whotlier from want of care in reading 
it or mere stupidity it is bootles-s to 
question. Only three-quarters of a mile 
now separated the French from 
Wellington’s composite army. The 
late hour at whichi N. had decided to 
attack made his chances of beating the 
British commander before the arrival 
of Bliicher rather slender, but he drew 
up his aimy in three lines, presenting' 
a bold front as if he had not the 
.slightest doubt of the event. D’Erlon 
and Reille formed tlie first line, on 
whiioh wa.s to fall mo.sl of tlie initial 
fighting; the second was composed of 
Lobau’s corps, Kellerniann’s cuiras- 
siers, Milhaud’s cuirassier, s, and the 
squadrons of Subervie and Domon ; 
the guard made up the third line. The 
French Army was ohiefly composed of 
seaisoned veterans whoi had followed 
the Em;>eror through many campaigns. 
The British Army, -which formed the 
nucleus of the Duke’s forces, was filled 
out with a good many militia batta- 
lions. N. never for a moment be- 
lieved 'tlrat it wcNuld last out his “pre- 
paration.” The hypothesis may smack 
of Jervity, but it is our considered 
opinion that what enabled the British 
force to withstand the brilliant and 
repeated attacks of the French -was the 
splirlt of pugilism then rife in England. 
The “noble art” was then at its 
apogee : every man •was a pugilist in 
spirit, if not in reality; and he who 


showed the white feather became the 
butt of his fellows’ contempt. 

Five different phases mark the pro- 
gress of tho battle of Waterloo. The 
great combat began at 11.30 by an 
attack on Hougoumont made by one of 
Reillc’.s divisions. The object was to 
keep WcllingUm employed an his 
riglit. About tw'clvc o’clock a com- 
bination of eighty guns commenced the 
“ preparation ” of the Rrili.sli and Allied 
centre for tho main attack, but the 
Duke’s front was compaiativcly secure 
from tho storm of shot proceeding 
from the guns by reason oi the ridg'c 
which lay partially in front of it. N. 
was just about toi give orders for Ney 
lO' lead the main attack when on his 
front and right he saw Bulow’s co:ps 
marching' toi Wellington’s .aid from the 
woods covering the village of Chapellc 
Saint Lambert. H© was in process of 
sending' a letter to Grouchy, to which 
he added a, postscript that Biilcyw had 
arrived on the field and asking Grouchy 
tO' come up with' hini and destroy hlni, 
but by the time Giouahy received it 
all was over. Toi hold Billow in check 
the Emperor detached Lobau with the 
.squadrons of Domon and Subervie. At 
tliis moment it migdit have occurred to 
a general with less faith 'in him.self 
than N. to break oft the combat until 
a more favourable opporUmity of beat- 
ing the Allies in detail presented Itself. 
Ney then received llie order for the 
attack with d’Erlon’s corps. In tliose 
da3'Si the weight ot a column told for 
muoh in such an onset, but the un- 
wieldiness of d’Erlon’s companies in- 
terfered with their mobility. A.s his 
men advanced, however, the Dulch- 
Belgiaiiis, who afterwards raised a 
monument lo themselves on the field, 
retreated in hasty disorder ! When 
they came into contact with Picton’s 
corps, however, they received a .sliock. 
The brave Picton unfortunately fell at 
the head o>f his men. Tho fighting here 
was of a hand to hand description, and 
has been described as “murderous.” 
The left division of d’Edon’.s corps 
had attempted lO' storm La Maye 
Sainte : ho failed to do so. Lord 
Uxbridge charged tvith two cavalry 
brigades, and the '‘Union brigade,” 
talting the enem-)’ at a disadvantage, 
hurled them backwaids and drove them 
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down the hill, eapturing- two eagles, 
but the British cavah-y were in turn 
met by a cloud of cuirassiers, who 
drove them back with great loss. 
Once more Ney was ordered to attack 
La Haye Sainle, and once more the 
attack failed. All this time a fierce 
artillery duel was in progress, in which 
the French, had rather the better of 
the argument ; so lieavy was the iron 
hail that the Allied line was forced 
to retreat a little farther behind the 
ridge which sheltered it. Ney, taking 
lhi.s, partial retirement for a movement 
of panic or retreat, about four o’clock 
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If is astounding to realize now that the 
French hoise were not supported by 
infantry. It is supiemely easy to 
criticize, but that such an omission 
should have been made by one of the 
gieatest military leaders who ever took 
the field is little short of marvellous. 
The aberrations of great genius are 
often as surprising as its succe.sses. 

Lobau had by this time got into 
contact with, Bulow, but his forces 
w'ere g'radually outnumbered and 
driven back into, the village of Plan- 
cihenois, whichi the Prussians succeeded 
in taking by storm. This, of course, 



in the afternoon charged with a large 
body of horsemen, but the British 
infantry formed square and succeeded 
in keeping’ them off, their ultimate 
confusion being finally caused 
by the Allied cavalry. The retreat 
was covei-ed by Kellermann’s cuiras- 
,skrs and tlie heavy cavalry of the 
guard. Reinforced by those and now 
numbering eighty squadrons, the 
Frendi cavalry once more launched 
a furious attack against the British 
squares, among which, tliey became 
hopclessiy entangled. At last they 
were driven down the face of the 
$10{te, and) the greatest cavalry attack 
of a,ll history was broken and defeated. 


menaced the F'rench right and rear. 
The Emperor, calling up his reserve, 
dispatched Duhesme with the Young 
Guard to assist Lobau, By their con- 
certed attack Biilow was driven out of 
Plandhenois and forced back towards 
the wood of Paris. At this juncture 
the Emperor once more ordered Ney 
to carry La PI aye Sainte at any cost. 
Getting' tog-etlwr the remainder of 
d’Erion’s corps aboait six o’clock in 
the evening, he once more attacked 
with tire utmost rian and ferocity, and 
succeeded in capturing the place, his 
success being due to circumstance 
that the Kltighs German Legion, who 
garrisoned it, had run out of rifi^ atn- 
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muniLion. This meant, of course, th.il 
the key of Welhngtotn's position was 
now in N.’s hands. The Uukc’scenlic 
had received many hcav) blows, his 
men were greatly fatigued and his 
icserves few in number He had nwr- 
tialled his line and loccivcd the luiLher 
suppoit of some Prussian corps which 
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Vandelcurc could now be spaied to 
reinfoice the ccntie, 'I’liis sLienglh- 
ening of the centie, pcihaps, coiitii- 
bulcd mme towaids tho final success 
than is generally supposed oi ad- 
mitted. Wellington now found him- 
self attacked along- his whole line; 
nearly the entiic Guard was launched 



now began to come up. Pircli I. and 
Zieten came to Billow’s support and 
once more retook Planchenois. N. 
sent two battalions of the Old Guard 
against it and they swept the place 
clear with the bayonet, but the Prus- 
sians continued to come up ; they 
freed further cavalry on the Duke’s 
left and tire brigades of Vivian and 


against his ccntiT, but the attack 
was repulsed by Halkett’s brigade, a 
Dutch-Belgian division, tlie guards, 
the 52nd, and the royal artillery. 
Zieten, about eight o’clock, succeeded 
in piercing tire French right flank, and 
the line crumpled up. Wellington’s 
line then advanced in consonance with 
his famous order, “The whole line will 
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advanoo,” but Uiiee battalions of the 
Guards stood firm. They were, how- 
ever, finally overpowered; but such 
rvas not the case witli two battalions 
of the ist grenadiers of the Guard, 
who would not he broken. These, 
however, were the exceptions; the 
remainder of the French Army was 
streaming away in a flying rabble. 
Lobau was itow finally overpowered, 
but he had succeeded in preventing 
the Prussians from seizing N.’s line 
of retreat Loo soon. Bliicher and 
Wellii-iglon met at a quarter past nine 
in the fading summer night at the farm 
of Lti Belle Alliance, arranged that the 
exliauslcd araiiy of Wellington could 
not taike up the pursuit and that tliis 
should be left in the hand.s of the 
Prussians. Following' I he fleeing 
French all nighit, they pui'sued them 
with a relentle.ss vigour which de- 
■slroyed all hope of their once more 
becoming a composite force. Tenible 
slorics are still told of the brutalities 
comaiillcd Ity the Prussians cn route 
and whilst in pursuit of their foe. 
The French had lost over <^o,ooo 
men, VVcllingtou 15,000 and the 
t’rus.sians 7,000. 

Giuuthy, omnnumding the rig-ht 
w'ing', had determined on the i8th 
to continue his murchi to Wavrei in a 
.single column. He further made up 
his mind to move up the right bank 
of the river Dyle. He was at break- 
fast when the reverberation of the 
guns at Waterloo reached his ears. 
Gciraid urged him to advance towards 
the sound of the firing, and he was 
backed by others, but Grouchy would 
not llston 'to themi and marched on to 
W.ivre, where ho onaxintei'ed Thiele- 
mann’s Prtis.siau corps of 16,000 men 
holding' the| pa.ssages across the Dylo 
about four o’clock in the afternoom. 
A fierce fight ensued, in which the 
Prussiims had at first the advantage. 
Grouchy received the Emperor’s dis- 
patchi to the effect that Bulow -was 
in sight, but he was then unable to 
move tv^eslwards. The action lasted 
till eleven O'’doek p.m., and was re- 
newed next morning after dawn, but 
Thielemann was at Icngthi beaten by 
weight of numbers and almut eleven 
a.m. was forced to retire, each side 
having lb,st about 2,i|oo men. Grouchy 
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was attempting to puzzle out what 
course he should' then adopt when he 
received news of (he disaster at Water- 
loo. He at once made anangements to 
rctreat to Franco via Namur, and tliis 
retreat he carried out with considerable 
skill and rapidity, contriving to avoid 
Bliicher and bring' his force to Paris. 
But all was lost ; the Allies advanced, 
France was conquered, and the Em- 
peror once more forced to abdicate. 
His army had been much too weak for 
the great task it had undertaken. Had 
Ney contrived to hold Wellington on 
the 17th, and had Grouchy on that and 
on the following day acted with greater 
circumspection and addres.s, the event 
might have been diffeient. The spirit of 
co-operation between Wellington and 
Bliicher, loo, was of the most loyal de- 
.scription, and undoubtedly must count 
in any estimate of the forces -wdiich 
went to the gaining of one of the 
grcate.st victories in the history of the 
world. 

Wavre, Battle of' (Waterloo Cam- 
paign). — This action was fought on 
s8 June 1815. Grouchy, with the 
right wing of the French .\imy, de- 
termined to pursue the Prussians who 
were retiiing on Wa'vie and prevent 
themi from joining their Allies, This 
plan he did not carry oat with suffi- 
cient rapidity, and on coming- up 
with the enemy Grouchy found only 
one Prussian corps under Thielemann 
(16,000 men), which was holding the 
passag'es of the. Dyle river. This he 
engaged, and heavy fighting com- 
menced about 4 P.M., oontiniiing until 
about It, only to be resumed the 
following- morning. The Prussians, 
being greatly outnumbered, were 
forced to retire towards Louvain, 
and both sides had lost about 3,400 
men. This victory, hoiwever, was not 
only a -ivaste of time, but proved to 
be barren otving to N.’s utter de- 
feat at Waterloo. By some critics 
Grouchy lis severely cen.sured, and, 
indeed, blamed for his Empcf(>r’s 
disaster, for by has feeble maneeuvring* 
and false sirategy he failed to pre-vent 
llie junction of Blucher and Welling- 
ton which led to the final rout from 
the field of Watoolloo, and ato de- 
prived N, of the sLiRsort of the entire 
right vs^ng of the French Army. 
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WeBtesley, Sir Arthur.— See Wel- to touch upon the course of those 

LiNGTON, Duke of. European campaigns in which he 

WeBSifrsgton, Arthur Wellesley, shattered the power of his great 

tst Duke of ( 1769 - 1862 ).— Fourth son adversary. 

of Garrett Wellesley, or Wesley, Returning from India in 1805, 
.second Baron and iirst Eail of Mom- Wellesley was immediately sent cm 

ingtom, a peer well known because o-f an expedition to Hanover, from whlich 

his musical tastes. His grandfather, notliing re.suUecl. In the following 

Richard Colley, the first Baron Morn- year ho entered the House of Com- 

ington, had talccn the name of Wesley monsi as member for Rye, his object 

on .succeeding to the estates of Garrett being to defend bis brother, the 

Wesley, who was related to the famous governor-general of India. In 1807 

Methodist preacher. It was not until he was created Irish secretary. He 

about 1790 that the name was changed was then dispaldicd to Denmark in 

to Wellesley. The lion Duke was the expedition against Copcnhag'cn, 

bom in Ireland, educated at Eton, and defeated the enemy in the battle 

and afterwards took a military course of Kjoge on 29 Oct. In i8o8 the 

at the college at Angers. It is strange Peninsular War, which was ito add 

to think that he was firsl attached a.s such lustre to his name, commenced, 
ensign to the 73rd Highlanders in and in April of that year he was placed 
1787, passed through no less, than five ju command of a division of the troops 

different regiments before he became which were to operate agaiii.sl the 

major O’f the 33rd, the lieutenant- French in, Spain or Portugal with the 

colonelcy of which he purchased in rank of lieutenant-general. It is un- 

^793) a.ssisted in doing so by his necessary here to follow him through 

eldest brother, All this time he wa.s the devious paths of tliesa campaigns, 

aide-de-camp tO' the lord-lieutenant of a.‘> that has already been done in the 
Ireland, so gained liLUo experience of arlidei on the Peninsular War (q.t.). 
regimental work. He entered the It need only be said that once N. had 
Irish parliament before his majority withdrawn from Spain, his lieutenants 
a.s member for the borough of Trim, in that country found themselves un- 
and in these day.s might be regarded equal to coping with the shrewd and 
in every rc.spect as the young Anglo- experienced Englishman. A good deal 
Irish aristocrat of his time. His first of discontent was, of course, shown 
taste of campaigning was gained with in England with some of Wellesley’s 
the British force under the Duke of actions in. the Peninsula, but later, 
York in 1794-5, when tlial commander when it wa.s observed that these were 
was driven out of Holland by Piche- necessary toi his grand plan of cam- 
gni. The following year he accom- paign, public opinion was fully won 
patiied his regiment to India with the over to his side and he wa.s regarded 
rank of brevet-colonel. Ho began to in the light of a national hero. A 
pay great attention to the detaSks of pecragu with, the title of Viscount 
military life. No fact was too in- Wellington and Baron Douro was 
significant for him to master; the conferred upon him after the battle 
weight that eadji individual soldier of Talavcra, and he was ma<ie a 
was capable of carrying, the amount Spani.sh captain-general, a.s well a.s 
of food which he required, the dis- marshal-general of the Portuguese 
tance that he could traverse on the forces. But there were still critics 
mardi, were all carefully tested and who pointed out that the battle of 
experimented upon. He iilso pene- Talavera had been without definite 
trated deeply into the history of war- results. The difficulty of h.is task in 
fare and the science of strategy’, giving the Peninsula can scarcely be mag- 
up all amusements and devoting him- nified ; with va.stly inferior force, s, 
self to study during certain fixed hours, assisted by untrained and often iii- 
The Indian exploits of Wellington subordinate Allies, whose leaders 
have been dealt witli. too frequently frequently insisted upon carrying out 
to necfessltate their inclusion in such movements of which he disapproved, 
a work as this, when the essential his achievements in Spain and Por- 
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tugal arc undoubtedly to be. reckoned 
amongfst the most brilliant feats of 
Bditishi arms. He did not make many 
friends among'st his subordinates, his 
criticisms of whomi were trenchant in 
the extreme. Neither had he much 
good to say about the British troops 
under his conimaind ; their insubordina- 
tion and misconduct, he said, were 
such as he had never witnessed else- 
\\ here. By such strictures he alienated 
from himself the affections of his 
officers and] men, who, altlioug-h they 
tegarded him as a trustwortliy and 
brilliant leader, resented what they 
considered his injustice. Cold and 
unsympathetic, he had noi friends, 
and did not .seem toi desire the in- 
timacy of anycMie. It is difficult to 
say whether this attitude sprang 
fronii ar'istocralic hauteur or personal 
pride, or was merely the result of 
IX).se, and It is probable that all tlnee 
clemcnls entered into it. After the 
fall of Ciudad Rodrigo Wellington 
wa.s created an earl, and the Spanish 
Government raised lnim to the duke- 
dom of Ciudad Rodiigoi. After Sala- 
manca he received a maiciuisate and 
a grant of ^'100,000 for the purchase 
of an estate. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment also made him Duque da Vic- 
toria, or Duke of Viotoi7 — noi, as 
has often been thought, of “Vit- 
toria” — ^iind before 1813 he had been 
decorated with the Garter and the 
Golden Fleece. 

After the Treaty of Paris he was 
appointed British ambassador at tlie 
French cai>ital, reporting' to his 
gcrvenimenl on the lack of Bourbon 
aolidarily and the growing danger from 
the French Army. He did not, how- 
ever, realize that the nation, like tlic 
army, were desirous of N.’s reinstate- 
ment. He sat at the Congress of 
Vienna Sn lieu of Lord Castiereagh, 
but by that time the great questions 
which had been before tlic congress 
had beett dealt with. On N, ’s escape 
from Elba he did not seem to re_aljzc 
the gravity of the situation, writing 
toi England that N. wmild be destroyed 
“without difficulty and 5 n a short 
time.” Wellington’s presence _at 
Vienna enabled the Allies to decide 
At mas upon their plans of cam- 
paign, and it was arranged that 
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Wellington and Bluchcr should in- 
vade France from the north, while 
the Russians and the Austrians en- 
tered from the east. His part in the 
campaign which followed is described 
in the article W.^terloo Campaign 
(g.v.). He received a grant of 
;^2oo,ooo from parliament, the title 
of Prince of Waterloo, and extensive 
estates from the King of Holland, and 
the order of Si. Esprit from Louis 
XVHI. 

His personal power at this period 
it would be difficult to overestimate. 
He negotiated with the commissioners 
of tlie provisional government, know- 
ing well that if he delayed any de- 
cision regarding the circumstance.s of 
that govern men t great danger might 
ensue, as neither the Emperor of 
Russia Or Austria was by any 
means well disposed to the Bourbons. 
He told the commissioners in no un- 
cerlain manner that Urey must take 
back Louis, was shrewd enough to 
have Fouchd appointed minister of 
police, and so disposed affairs that 
when the Empeior Alexander ariived 
in Paris there was no more to be said, 
France had leasoa to be grateful, for 
throLig’hi bi.s offices she escaped dis- 
memberment, but it may be that he 
strove more for the restoration of the 
Bourbon line than for the good of 
France. His attitude towards Mar- 
shal Ney at this time lias been abund- 
antly criticized, and it is* likely that 
he considered that one who had 
broken his loyalty to his adopted 
monarch might repeat the offence. He 
was placed in command of the inter- 
national army by which France was 
to be occupied for five years, having 
full powers to act in case of emerg- 
ency. It was the duty of the Frendii 
Government to report the course of 
affalirs to him; in short, it may be 
.said that at this period he was 
practically dictator of France. His 
administrative duties in connexion 
with tlie army he commanded were 
most onerous. He reconstructed tJve 
military frontier of the Nhtlierland®, 
conducted the financial negotiations 
by wliich the French Government was 
able to pay off its Memuities,^ and 
interested himself in nmnerous inter- 
nalSonal affairs. Wlien Russju was 
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desiirous of lessening’ her forces in 
French tciTitory Wellington set the 
proijosal aside, preferring' to wait 
till thic 'army had shown by its acts 
how it would conduct itself. But 
the new Chambers proved their trust- 
worthy quality, and Iho army of occu- 
pation was reduced liy 30,000 men. 
Wellington now sa\v that the total 
evacuation of France had become 
essential to the mainlenance of in- 
ternational peace, as. the popular 
irritation had grown to .such a 
height that if Prance -were not 
evacuated he would have to con- 
centrate his forces, At the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in the autumn of 
iStS he supported a proposal for the 
immediate evacuation of France, and 
a last financial settlement between 
France and the Allies was made under 
bis direction. 

Although Welling'ton had been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm when 
he entered Paris, he was not tong 
in rendeiling himself thorougldy un- 
popular. Whether justly or unjustly, 
everything which tended towards the 
irritation of the populace was attri- 
buted to him. H 1 .S coldness and con- 
temptuous bearing- intensely irritated 
those French officials with whoim he 
had to labour. More than one attempt 
was made to assassinate him, and the 
Prince Regent commanded him to leave 
Paris and take up his headqu,artcrs 
at Cambrai, as he feared for 'lii.s life, 
but the Duke insisted upon remaining- 
at the capital. On 30 Oct. 1818 he 
took leave of the troops under his 
command, having accepted from Lord 
Liverpool the office of master-general 
of the ordnance. With a seat in tlic 
cabinet. 

This is not the place in which to 
give an extended account of the life 
of the Duke, who is noticed here in 
Virtue of his connexion with the 
downfall of N, It but rem.ains to 
summarize his personal character- 
istics and to attempt an estimate of 
his qualities, great and otherwise. 

At first sight the oharaoter of 
Wellington seems one of no great 
complexity, but if tlnat original esti- 
mate be correct it cannot be allo-wed 
that the elements which went towards 
its making were few or of small dis- 


tinction. Fie was essentially the aris- 
tocrat as the man of action. In order 
to read his life aright wc must bear 
in mind that the Fiiglisb aristocrat of 
his lime added to intcn.se national and 
family pride a oontemptuoiusi a-ttilude 
towards the peoiple.s and ruler.s of other 
countries. Added to this national and 
inherited contcmptuou.sne.s.s, Welling- 
ton possessed an almost unfathomable 
personal hauteur. The intense reserve 
with which he surrounded him.sclf at 
almost all period.s of his life make.s 
it difficult for us to gauge the true 
terms of his individuality. It is diffi- 
cult also to .say whether thi.s individual 
liaughtiness was, of as,sistance to him 
or otherwise during- his career. In 
India it undoubtedly helped hiimi in his 
relations with the Mahratta chiefs, 
who were probably gTcatly impressed 
by his personal dignity ; but it lirritated 
the French and to some cxtcid the 
Spani-ards with wliom he came in 
contact, and rendered him much dis- 
liked by boith the officers and men of 
his various commands. A.s, a military 
leader his victories were chiefly due 
to the admirable thoroughness w'ilh 
which he carried out everything he 
undertook. Not that ho made any 
great attempts to orgranize hisi forces 
prior to a campaign, but once that 
campaign had begun he th.rew intt) 
ite conduct all the aclivity and force 
of which he was capable. No detail 
was too petty for his personal iiuspco- 
tion, and he look care that even the 
smallest order ho iis.sued .should be 
promptly and carefully carried out. 
He had also marvellou.s knowledge of 
the stratcgdcal value of ground, seem- 
ing to kuo-tv intuitively what was “over 
the next hill.” The disposilious of his 

men, too, were nearly always skilfully 
and well aon.siidered. As Tennyson 
said, he was, indeed, "rich in saving 
common sense,” which was one of the 
keynotes of his character. It cannot 
be said that ho was by any means 
generous to h,is eiteraies, e.specially to 
that greatest of them., whom by a com- 
bination of circumstances he suoceeded 
in finally defeating. It has been laid 
to his ciiarge that the ignoble treat- 
ment of N. by the Brlti.sb Government 
was in part due to the victor of W,ater- 

loo, and, wJien all is said, this seems 
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tixlremely probable in view of the 
Dulce’fi action in similar cases. He 
couUl not tolerate that anyone should 
receive a meed of praise in connexion 
with any of his campaigns, excepting 
hinisdf. Personally he was courage- 
ous in the extreme and in innumerable 
instances risked hlsi life like any com- 
mon soldier. He will always stand out 
lin history, however, as a man divorced 
from the softer and better influences 
of humanity — cold and calculating 
commander and a statesman who had 
in him the makings of a despot, for 
it was merely the determined attitude 
of the Brltush people towards his 
measures of repression which saved 
him from being' that. It would be 
unjust, as well as ungenerous, to deny 
thiat he .saved Britain and Europe from 
what might have been a dangerous 
supremacy, and if he was not de.stined 
to be equally fortunate in peace as in 
war he was indeed a great general, a 
great aristocrat and a great nuui. 

Wertinger*, Battle of (Auatorlita: 
GamEJaign). ■— On 8 Oct. 1805 a divi- 
sion of Austrians numbering 8,oqo 
men, under General Auftcnlrerg-, who 
were marching to join Mack with the 
main army, suddenly found them.selves 
.surrounded at Wertingen by an im- 
nicmso body of French cavalry under 
Murat. The Austrians formed square 
and hemicnily defended themselves, 
but the arrival on the scene of Oudl- 
not's grenadiers made further resist- 
ance useless, and Aufl’enberg eitected 
a retreat! with the remnant of his 
forces, leaving 3,000 prlsonei's and all 
his artillery an the hands of the French, 

Westphalia.— The most important 
of the states held l>y France in Ger- 
many during the Napoleonic period. 
At the Imperial Recess of 1803 it 
hadi been given to Prussia, but N., 
judging it wise ta dominate that 
country — ^w'hichi was not included in 
the Rlienish Confederation — ^by terri- 
tory subject toi France, coveted the 
■small state for strategical purposes. 
In 1806, during thel war with Prussia, 
Ihj took potesession of Brunswick, 
Hesse, and all Prussian territory be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe with 
a view to the formation of a kingdom 
of Westphalia, and this wa.s actually 
acxompilished in the following year, 
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after the conclusion of the peace of 
Tilsit. 1 he new Icing'dom comprised 
the electorates of Hesse-Cassel, the 
Westphalian provinces of Prussia, the 
duchy of Biunswick and the southern 
part of Hanover, and its population 
numbered about 2,000,000. N. gave 
the throne to his youngest brother, 
Jerome Bonaparte, a youth in no 
wise qualified to rule a kingdom so 
recently formed and composed of 
such diverse elements. He was, in- 
deed, a luxurious and pleasure-loving 
monarch, utterly devoid of ambition 
for himself or his people, and the 
French Emperor was sadly di.s- 
appointed in him. 

The con.slilutlon laid doun certain 
fundamental principles of government, 
and the crown was held by Jerome 
only on condition of his observing 
these. As a member of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine Westphalia 
was required to maintain 25,000 men 
for French service. Conscription was 
enforced, and with erer-increaslng 
severity. The king was to remain a 
French prince, and on the expiiy of 
his lawful line the kingdom was to 
revert to the French Empei'or. The 
civil list was fixed at 5,000,000 francs, 
while the Code NapoUori was to be 
the civil law of the country, Public 
procedure and trial by jury were in- 
.slituted. French ooJnagc, weights 
and measures were adopted. The 
Estates of the Realm comprised a 
hundred members nominated by the 
electoral colleges, but their powers 
were so-roewhat restricted. The 
country was subdivided into depart- 
ments governed by prefects, districts 
at the head of which were sub- 
prefeots, cantons with justices of the 
peace, and municipalities with their 
mayors. The German language was 
never proscribed, but was used in tlie 
codes and law courts, and taught, 
willii French, in the schools. Germans 
were also permitted to hold high offices 
of stale. The old feudal system was 
abolislied, but those of the nobility 
who were thus deprived of ancient 
privileges were compensated by re- 
ceiving positions at the court. 

On the whole the condition of the 
country at the beginning of Jerome’s 
reign was not unpromising, yet there 
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were many unsound elements in the 
slate, and this was particularly the 
case with its financial condition. The 
first year saw a deficit ol .f|0, 000,000 
francs, Avhich steadily increased till in 
i8t2 the government was forced to 
repudiate tiie g'reater pin t of its debt, 
to exact n forced loan of 5,000,000 
francs, and to fix the blind lax at 25 
per cent, of the revenue. There isi no 
doubt that the disastrous (ate which, 
overtook the country was due as much 
to N.’s financial policy as to Jero-me's 
inefficiency and selfish indulgence. It 
is true that Jerome showed himself 
irom the first quite unfitted for his 
position. What little revenue there 
was lelt when the rapaolous French 
treasury was satisfied he spent on the 
upkeep of a proFigalc court. The pay 
of the soldiers was deferred and the 
army generally treated badly, a policy 
which resulted in 1809 ^ serious 

mutiny. In military as well as in 
financial matters the king' proved 
feeble and lineftectual, aa appears 
from his inability to quell the insur- 
rection of Frederick von Soliill in 
1809 and later that of the Duke ol 
Brunswick-Oels. Yet he was not 
without good men in his ministry ; 
the constitution itself was in many 
ways suited to the people and was 
a vast improvement on the modes of 
government they had hitherto ex- 
perienced. Moreover, Prussians and 
Hanoverians, stern military Hessians 
and more cultured Brunswickers were 
all ready to work together for the 
common good. On the other hand, 
the iron heel of the Empire pressed 
heavily on Westphalia. The constant 
drain imposed by a strictly enforced 
conscription was more than she could 
bear. In addition to tlte maintenance 
of an army of 35,000 men N. made 
many demands on the exchequer of 
the little country; and, moreover, the 
rigours of the Continental System fell 
heavily upon it, impoverSahed' as it was 
by French requisitiO'ns during 1806-7. 
Thus it will be seen that N. wms as 
much to blame as his brother for the 
failure of the latter’s rule iti West- 
phalia. 

On the fall of N. Westpiialia "was 
dealt with at the Gongress of Vienna 
and assigned by the terlns of the Final 


Act to Prussia, alter it had been re- 
duced to the limits of the former duchy 
ol Westphalia, given at Luaevillc to 
the Duke of Hesse-Darmsladt. 

Wi!S and Testament of Nagio- 
leors, The Last. — This document, 
•signed on 15 April 1821 at Long- 
wood, St. Helena, has the following- 
as its principal provisioms : 

I 

“ f. I die ill the Apostolical Roman 
religion, in the bosom of which I was 
born more than fifty years since. 

“2. It is my wish that my ashes 
may repose on the banks of the Seine, 
in the midst of the French people, 
whom I havo loved so well. 

“3. I have always had ren.son to be 
pleased with my dearest wife, Marie 
Louise. I retain for her, to my last 
moment, the mo.st tender sciitimenl.9. 
I besecoh her to w’atch, in order to 
preserve my son from the .snares wliich 
yet environ his infancy. 

“ 4. I recommend to my son never 
to forget that lie was Ixjrn a French 
prince, and never to allow himself to 
become an In.stTument in the hands ol 
the triumvirs ivho oppress the nations 
of Europe; he ought never to fight 
against France, or to injure her in 
any manner; he ought to adopt my 
motto; ‘Every thing for thr French 
[>eople.’ 

"5. I die premalurcly, assassinated 
by the EngiisJn oligarchy and Its, . . , 
The English nation will not lie slow in 
avenging' me. 

“6. The two unfortunate re.sults of 
the invasions of Fra nee, when .she 
had still so many resource.s, are to 
be attributed lo the trca.son of Mar- 
mont, Augereau, Talleyrand and La 
Fayette. I foi'give them — may the 
posterity of France forgive them like 
me ! 

"7. I thank my good and mo.st 
excellent mother, the Cardinal, my 
brothers Joseph, Luoicn, Jerome, 
Pauline, (Saiciine, Julie, Ilortense, 
Catarine, Eugene, for the interest 
which they have continued to feel 
for me. I pardon Lotiisi for the libel 
which he publighcd in tSao ; it is 
I'oplete witlr false assertions and 
falsified documents. 
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"8. I disa\row the Manusaipi of St. 
Helena, imd^ other works, under the 
title of Sayingi, etc., which 

pci sons have been pleased to publish 
tor the last .six years. These are not 
the rules which have g'uided my life. 
I caused the Due d’Enghien to be 
arrested and tried because that .step 
was cs.sential to the safely, interest 
and honour of the Ficiich people, 
when the Count d ’Artois was main- 
taining, by his confession, sixty 
assassins at Paris. Under similar 
circumstances I would act in the 
same way. 


II. 

“i. I bequeath to my son the boxes, 
ordeits and other articles, such as my 
plate, field-bed, saddles, spurs, c'hapcl- 
plate, books, linen, which I have been 
accustomed to wear and use, accord- 
ing to the list annexed (A). It is my 
wish that thi.s .slight beques-t may be 
dear lo him, as recalling the memory 
ol a father of whom the universe will 
discourse to him. 

"a. I bequeatli to Lady Holland the 
antique cameo which Pope Pius VI. 
gave me at Tolentino, 

“3. I bequeath] to Count Montliolon 
two million of francs, as a proof of 
my satisfacition witln the filial atten- 
tions which he has paid to me during- 
six years, and as an lindeninity for 
the losses \vhich libs residence at St. 
Helena has occasioned. 

"4. I bequeath to Count Bertrand 
five hundred thousand francs. 

“5. I bequeath to Marchand, my 
first valet da chambre, four hundred 
thousand francs. The services- which 
he has rendered to me are tliose of a 
friend; it i.s my wish that he should 
marry the widow, sister or daug'hter 
of an officer of my oldi guard. 

“6. Item, to Si. Denis, one hundred 
thousand francs. 

“7. Item, to Novarraz, one hundred 
thousand franc.s. 

“8. Itcmi, to Piiron, one hundred 
thousand francs. 

“9. Item, to Archsambaud, fifty 
thousand francs. 

" lO, Item, to Cursot, twenty-five 
thousand francs, 


WiLL 

“ii. Item, to Chandelliei, tisenty- 
five thousand fiancs. 

“12. Item, to the Abbe \’ig-iiali, one 
hundred thousand francs. It is my 
wish that he should build his house 
near the Pojite Nuovo di Rostino. 

“ 13. Item, to Count Las Cases, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“14. Item, to Count LavalelLe, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“15. Item, to Larrcy, surgeon-in- 
chief, one hundred thousand francs. 
He is the most virtuous man I have 
known. 

“16. Item, to General Brajer, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“17. Item, to General Le Fevre 
Desnouettes, one hundred thousand 

francs. 

“18. Item, to General Drouot, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“ 19. Item, to General Canibronne, 
one hundred thousand francs. 

“20. Item, to the children of 

Genei'cJ Mouton Duvernet, one hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

“21. Item, to the children of the 
brave Labedoyfere, one hundred thou- 
sand francs 

“22. Item, to the childien of 

General Girard, killed at Ligiiy, one 
hundred thousand francs, 

“23. Item, to the children of 

General Marchand, one hundred thou- 
sand francs, 

“24. Item, to the children of the 
virtuous General Travot, one hundred 
tliousand francs. 

“23. Itenb to General Lallemand 
the elder, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

“26. Item, to Count Rial, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“ 27. Item, to Costa de Bastetica, in 
Corsica, one hundred thousand francs. 

“28. Item, to General Clausel, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“29. IlGm, to Baron de Meneval, 
one hundred tliousand francs. 

“30. Item, to Arnault, the author 
of MariuSj one tumdr^ thousand 
francs. 

"31. Item, to Colonel Marbot, one 
hundred thonsaind francs. I engage 
him to continue to write in defence 
of the giory of the French armies and 
to confound their calumniators and 
apostates. 
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“33. Item, to Haron Bignon, one 
hundred thousamd francs. I engage 
him to write the history of French 
diplomacy from 1793 to 1815. 

“33. Item,, to Poggi di Takivo, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

"34. Item, to surgeon Emmery, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

“35. These sums will be rai.sed from 
the .six millions 'wlrich I deposi'tcd on 
leaving Pan.s in 1815, and from the 
interest, at the I'ate; of five per cent., 
since July 1815. The account •will be 
settlecl with, the banker by Counts 
Monthiolmi, Bertrand and' Marchand. 

“36. Whatever that depO'sH may 
produce beyond the sum of five milllion 
.sl.x huiidred thousand francs, which 
have been above disposed, of, shall be 
di.stributed as a gi'atuity amongst the 
wounded at the l>att,le of Waterloo', 
and, amongst the officer.s and .soldiers 
of the ba'Ualion of the i.sle of Elhii, 
according* tO' a .scale to be determined 
upon by Montlvofon, Ifertrand, Brouot, 
Cambronne and the surg'con Larrey. 

“37. These legacies, ia case O'f 
death, .shall be paid to' the wklO'WS 
and cltiildren, an,d in default O'f such 
shall revert tO' the bulk of my property. 

III. 

“i. My private domain being my 
property, of which no. French, hnv 
deprives me, that I am aware O'f, an 
account of it will be required from 
the Baron de la Bo-uilleric, the trea- 
surer thereof; it ought to anwiin'l to 
mo're th.an aoo,ooo,ooo of francs, 
ntunely : (i) The portfo'lio containing 
die savings which I made during 
fourteen years out of my civil 
list, which, amounted to more than 
T3, 000, 000 per annum, if my memory 
be good. (3) The produce of this 
portfolio'. (3) The furniture of my 
palaces, .such as it was in 1814, in- 
cluding the palaces of Rome, Florence 
and Turin. All thi.s furniture was 
purchased w’ith moneys accruing from 
the civil list. (4) The proceeds •O'f 'in.y 
houses in the kingdom of Italy, such 
as money, plate, jewels, furniture, 
equipage.s; the accounts will be ren- 
dered by Prince Eug^sne, and tire 
steward of the cno'wn, Canipagnoni. 

“ Napoleon. 


“3. I boqneath my private domain, 
onc-h,;jlf to' the surviving ollicers and 
soldiers of the French /\rmy who' have 
fO'Ug’Jit since 1793 to 1815 for the 
glory and the lindcpenclcnoe of the 
nation. The distribution shall l>c made 
in proportion to Ihcir appoiintmenls 
upon active service. Onc-half to the 
towns and districts of Alsace, of 
Lorraine, of Franchc Co.mtd, of Bur- 
gundy, of thic isle of France, of Cham- 
pagne Forest, Dauphind, winch may 
have suffered by cillu'r of the inva- 
sions. There .shall be previously de- 
ducted from' this sum, o)ic millio'n for 
the to'Win of Briennc and one millkni 
for Uiat of Mcri. I appohil Count, s 
Mo'nthoilon, Bertrand and Marchand 
the executors of my will. 

“This, prc.sent will, wholly written 
withi my own hand, i.s .signed, and 
sealed with my own ann.s. 

“Napoleon.” 

Then follows a list, marked “A,” 
dated 15 April 1821, which, di.spo.sc.s 
of I'he consecrateel ve.ssuls in use in 
the chapel at Longwo'od, N.’.s arms, 
the sword he wore til AusterlitK, the 
sabre O'f Sobie.S'lrii, N.’.s dagger, broad 
s'word, hanger, two pairs of Versailles 
pistols and hi.s gold' tnivolling'-bo'X to 
his so'n. Numerous other small objects 
arc al.sO' left to bis son. 

There Is also, marked “List B," 
an 'inventory of the effect.s which 
N. left in possession of the Count 
dc Turenne. 

Codicils. — I. iincl If. By these 
codicils the Emperor bc(]ueathcd to 
Bertrand, Montho'lon and Marchand 
his effect.s upo-n the i.slnnd of Si. 
Helena, and two million to his 
faithful servants, including many 
generals. 

III. — By the tt'rm.s of this his 
private crown jcvvels arc devoted to 
the discharge of h'is Icgacie.st, and 
other rememhrance.s are made to 
general olficers. 

IV. -— Further remembrances, among 

them one tO' Cantillon and giv'cs 

directions for .tlie manag'craent of the 
trust. 

V. — Still further legacies to numer- 
ous beneficiaries. 

Helen Mari a.— 

Was a po'p'ular Engilish hostess in Paris 
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WYNANBAEL 


ZNAiM 


during- the winter of 1802-3. She was 
on intimate terms with Mme. de Stacl, 
and her five o’clock tea table, that 
truly English institution which has 
bo often been admired and copied by 
other cQLintries, was always sur- 
lOLindcd by the society leaders of the 
Paris of her day. She translated 
Humboldt’s Vues des CordilUres in 
(814. 

Wynanda©!, Battle ©f=— An action 
loLight bctwecin a French and a smaller 
Rrilish force under General Webl) on 
28 Sept. 1808. The former attempted 
to cut oft the British, who were carry- 
ing- .supplies to the army -which was 
besieging- Lille, hut in spite of tlieir 
supeiior numbers they were utterly 
defeated. 


Z 

Znaim, Batti© of (Wagi'am Oam- 
paign). — After their defeat at Wagram 
(6 July 1809) the Austrians under the 
Archduke Charles, being- hard pressed 
in their retreat by Massena, took up a 
strong position at Znaim. On the nth 
Massena attacked the position and 
drove the Austrians into the torvn, 
where the artillery- had been so well 
arranged by the Archduke that the 
French were beaten back. N., being 
aware of Massena’s difliculties, ordered 
hfarmont’s corps to relieve the pres- 
sure, but during the fierce struggle 
which en.sucd an armistice \ra.s 
arrang-ed which put an end to the 
fighting. 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF NAPOLEON 


1708 

Jau. 

Age 

7 

I70i) 

June 

1709 

Aug. 

15 — 

- 

Nov, 

.10 — 

1770 

April 




1771 

July 21 

I 


Sept. 13 


1772 

May 



J 774-5 

5 

1774 

May 10 


1775 

May 


1770 

Mur, 28 

• — 

1 1 

May 

__ „ 

,, 

Nov. 

— 

i77H 


— 

,, 

Sept. 2 

— 


Dec. X 2 

— 

1779 

Jan. I 

9 

,, 

Apl. 20 

— 

,, 

Apl. 25 

— 1 

1780 

1782 

j line 

12 

1780 

Id 

1784 

June X 5 

14 


June 21 

— 

„ 

Sept. 13 

15 


Oct. 30 

— 

,, 

Nov. 15 

— 

im 

Peb, 2 i) 

■— 

ft 

Sept. 

16 


Nov. 

— 

1785 


t. 6 - 

to 

1795 



*785 


— 


Birth of Joseph Buonaparte at Ajaccio, Corsica. 

Carlo Buonaparte, the father of N., swears fealty to Bonis XV., and 
thus becomes a French subject. 

Birth of N. at Ajncoio, Corsica. 

'' The Corsican people when e.Yhaustecl by pro.'tucing martyrs to the 
cause of Biberty, produced Napoleon Bonaparte." Jacobi. 

Carlo Buonaparte receives the degree of Doctor of Baws from the 
Duiversity of Pisa. 

Flight of Paoli to England. 

BSdict of Boui.s XV. whereby all Corsicans who can prove their possession 
of nobility for 200 years are admitted into the French nobility 
and the enjoyment of its privileges. Tlie father of N. makes 
application. 

Baptism of N. 

" 1 wos called Napoleon, that having been for centuries past the name 
given to the .second sons in our family." 

Declaration issued stating that the Buonaparte nobility is established. 

Carlo Buonaparte becomes one of the Twelve Nobles of Corsica and 
Asse.ssor to the Court of Ajaccio. 

N. is sent by his mother to a girl,s' school. 

Death of Bouts XV. 

T'amine riots at Versailles. 

Bouis XVI. offers free education to the children of poor but noble 
parents, Corsicans being included. Carlo Buonaparte makes 
application on behalf of his sons Joseph and Napoleon. 

Tm'got dismls.sed. 

Ministry of Neckcr. 

Bouis XVX. a.ssi.sts Anierica against Great Britain. 

Birth of Bouis Buonaparte, 

Carlo Buonaparte leaves Corsica with his two .soils, J oseph and Napoleon, 
on their way to Airtun. 

N. and Joseph enter the school at Autun. 

N. leaves Autun for the military college at Brienae. 

N. entei's Royal Military College, Brienne. 

First Ai-med Neutrality. 

N, i,s visited at Brienne hy hi.s father and mother. 

N. abandons tlie navy for the army, choosing the artillery. 

N. write.s to his unde Pesch concerning Josephts wish to change his 
profession. This is the earliest letter extant of N.'s, 

N. is visited by his father who brings Bweiau as pmisionmire at Brienne 
and Elisa to be a royal pupil at St, Cyr. 

Examination at Brienne. N. is selected with four others to go to the 
Ecole Militaire at Paris. 

N. leaves Brienne for Paris. 

Jerome Buonaparte born. 

Death of N.'s father, aged 39 , at Montpellier, through cancer of the 
stomach. 

N. obtains commission as Second Lientenaut of Artillery being the first 
Corsican to do so. 

N. with hi,? friend Desmaiis joins the regiment of Ba Fdre in garrison 
at Valence. 

■N. i.s engaged chiefly in garrison duty. 

The famous diamond necldace incident. 
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Chronological Table 


Age 

1788 

,, Apl. 26 ifi 


,, May 3 — 

,, .. 9 ~ 

,, Si-'pl. I 17 

,, £5 — 

.. ,j 20 — 

1787 Feb. 22 — 

,, Apl. I — 

Aug. 

,, SepL 12 18 


,, Nov. 22 — 

,, Dec. — 

1788 Jau 1 — - 

,, Apl. 2( — 

,, June I — 

,, Aug. 22 ip 


Nov. 6 ~ 
17fiS Apl. 3 — 


May 5 — 


June 17 — 

,, 20 ~ 

July r| — 

17 -- 

,, 10 — 

11 21 ~ 
Aiig. 8 — 
,, 23 20 

Sept. — ‘ 


Oct.-Dec. — 
Nov. 5 — 

.30 — 


1780 Mm. — 
„ Apl. 8 — 

.. „ 9 — 

„ „ 16 — 

,. „ 22 — 

„ July 14 


During this year N. meets Caroltue Colombier, liis fir.sL love. “ 'I'lie 
cherry idyll.” Also devotes much time to study and writing. 

N. writes : ” To-day Paoli enters ids sixty-lirst year. The Corsican, s 
have already . . . shaken oil' tlie yoke of tlie Geuoc.se, tlrey can 
do the same to that of tlie French.” 

N. writes on “Suicide” nud "Patriotism.” 

N. writes on ‘‘Ron.sse.arr" and “ Religion.” 

I-faving obtained lurlougli N. leaves Valence for Corsica, l)realcing his 
journey at Aix to .see his uncle Fescli mid Ijucieu. 

N. arrive.s at Ajaccio after an absence of sei’cn years and nine months. 
Spends ills time roving llic country, reading and wilting. 

Death of Marbeiif, friend and patron of the Buonaparte family. 

Assembly of Notables meets. 

N. writes to Tissot thanking him for his trilnito to Paoli 

All ofilcers on leave recalled to their regiments in expectation ol war 
with Pru.ssia. 

N. leaves Corsica for France. At Marseilles receives cancel of tlie 
recall hut pioceeds to Parks. Ilis applicaliou for extended leave 
ill order to assist at the deliberations of the li.siates of Cor.sica is 
granted. 

N. wiitc.s the licncontra an Palais Royal, 

N. leaves Paris for Corsica. 

N. arrives .at Ajaccio. 

Joseph Buonaparte take.s his (h gu'c iit Pisa and returns to Ajaccio, 
spending some time with N. 

N. leaves Corsica to rejoin his regiment at Anxonne. 

N. writes to his uncle Fesch de.seribing liis part in a commission nom- 
inated by the commaiidcv of the Artillery >School at Auxomie 1.1s 
to the possibility of using caiuion for the ili.scliarge rif bomlys. 

Second meeting of the Asscmlily of Notables. 

N. proceeds to the town of Scurre with a force to (|ncU riots there, Ihe 
mob having murdered two merchants suspeleterl of conuniug grain. 
N. calls out to the crowd " Let honest men go to their liaines, 
I only fire upon the mob.” 

Meeting of the States-Genoral at Versailles, the se.s,sion being opened 
by I/Otiis XVI. 30.S eecicsi.a, sties, 2*85 nobles, and ()2X deputies (IUk 
tiors-flat). 

The Tiers-Etat constitutes itself the National Assembly. 

The Tiers-Jitat meets in the tenuis court and e.sUibli.sliei, a new con- 
stitution. 

Pall of the Bastille. 

Douis XVI. wears the revolutionary cockade. 

Riot at Auxoune, the mob sack the oftices of the Lax coUertors and 
N.'s regiment takes the part of the rioters. 

The officers restore disciiiline and di,sper.se the mob. 

N. applies for winter leave to return to Corsica. 

N. and his brother officers lake the new oath. 

N. leaves Anxoniie for Corsica after a .stay of 15 months. Visits the 
Abbe Raynal, a champion of the Revolution at Marseilles. Arrives 
at Ajaccio at the end of the month. N. heads the revoUrtionacy 
party in Ajaccio. 

Emigration of the nobility from France. 

The municipal officers of Bastia (the capital of Corsica) insi.st on the. 
formation of a town guard as in Prance. 

Saliceti urges in the National As.sembly that Corsica be incorporated 
with Prance. It is proclaimed part of French territory, Mirabeau 
proposes that the Corsican patriots in exile be perinitted to 
return. 

Joseph Buonaparte is elected municipal officer at Ajaccio. 

PaoU, on his way to Corsica stops at Pari.s and is received at court by 
Dorris XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 

Tire Cemite Superieur of Corsica scad delegates to meet Paoli, 

N. writes to his colonel asking for an extension of leave owing to the 
state of his health. 

Paoli is invited to appear before the National Assembly, lie is received 
with acclamations as the hero and martyr of liberty. 

Ph'st anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. Confederation of Champ 
de Mars. Prance declared a limited monarchy. Donis XVI. 
swears to maintain the constitution. 
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Glironological Table 


1790 


1791 


1792 


July 17 


Aug. 

to 

Oct 


Aug. 3 
Oct. 15 

Jan. 6 

Jau. 

(end of) 
rVb. 13 
Apl. 2 
June 16 

.. 2X 

July 14 

Aug. 


Aug. .3 
f5cpt. 22 

Oct. 13 

ly 

Jun. [ 
u 14 


Ffl), 


II 22 

M 25 

Apl. I 

ICa.stcr 
Apl. 12 


May 1 3 
„ -28 
June 30 


July 10 
Aug. 10 

■I i<) 

„ 26 
. ,1° 
Sept. I 

.1 2-5 
,, 9 

I, ty 
„ ao 
„ 32 


Age 

20 Paoli lands at Bastia. N. and his brother Joseph are attacked in the 

streets aud nearly murdered. A procession of monks attack them 
with cries of " Death to the Jacobins.” They are rescued with 
difficulty. 

— Joseph is elected_ deputy for Ajaccio to the Congress at Orezza with 

Paoli as president. N. accompanies his brother. On the journey 
they meet Paoli and with him pass the fatal bridge at Ponte 
Nuovo. Some of N.'s criticisms aroused Paoli's displeasure. 

— Pence of Varela (between Russia and Sweden). 

21 N.’s leave comes to an end. He embai-ks for France but the ship is 

_ twice beaten back by contrary winds. He stays on at Ajaccio. 

— N, i.s present at the opening of the Globo Patriottico, a revolutionary 

club at Ajaccio. 

— N. leaves Ajaccio to join liis regiment accompanied by his brother 

Iiouis, now 12 years of age. 

— N. reaches Aiisoniie and is welcomed by his colonel. 

— Death of Mirabeau. 

— N, is transierred to the 4th Regiment stationed at Valence. Arrives 

there with Loui.s. 

— The flight of the King and royal family, who are arrested at Varennes. 

— Second anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. 

— N. applie.s for leave. Colonel Compagiion refuses. N. resolves to apply 

to Dll Teil, and walks all the way to his chateau, of Pommier in 
the department of the Is^re. He remains on a visit of sevaal 
days. Plis host remarks to his daughter . ” That is a man of 
great ability ; his name will be heard of.” Leave being granted, 
N. starts for Corsica with Louis. 

— Austro-'Purki.sIi treaty at Sistova. 

2.i N. arrives in Corsica. Paoli who is master oi the island is now cool 
towards the Buonapartes. 

— Death of N.'s great-uiiele, the archdeacon Lucciaiio Buonaparte, 

— Treaty of Drottuiiigholm, a defensive treaty between Sweden aud 

Russia against revolutionary France. 

Review of the regiment of La Fdre at Valence. "Bonaparte, First 
Lieutenant, whose leave has expired, is in Corsica.” 

— N.’s appointment as adjutant of tlie Corsican Volunteers 1.1 sanctioned 

by the French Minister of War. 

— N. proceeds to Corte. 

— N. is now regarded as an emigre by the French authorities. Against 

his name in a list of lieutenants appears the following note : " Has 
given up his profession and has been replaced on 6 Feb. 1732.” 

— N. is appointed Adjutant-Major of the Corsican Volunteers. 

— The Directory iisisue an order for the suppression of the convents of 

Ajaccio, Bastia, Bonifacio, and Corte. 

— N, is elected Lieutenant-Colonel of the Corsican Volunteers and forfeits 

Ills French commission by outstaying his leave. 

— N. fails in an attempt to seize Ajaccio. 

— Commissiotiers arrive aud demand that citizens and volunteers alike 

lay down their arms. N. proceeds to Corte and has an unpleasant 
interview with Paoli at Montecello. 

N. acquaiuls Joseph with his intention to return to l^rance. 

— N. arrives in Paris as a private person. 

— N. views the attack by the mob on tbe Tuileries. 

First coalition against France. Beginning of the great French wars, 

1792-1815. 

— N. is reinstated in his regiment and granted his arrears of pay, also 

promoted captain. 

— ■ N. witnesses the second attack on the Tuileries aud the massacre of tlie 
Swiss Guards, 5,000 persons killed. 

2'3 Revolutionary tribunal set up. 

Decree of National Assembly against the priests, 40,000 exiled. 

N. receives his brevet of captain. 

N, removes liis sister Elisa from school of St, Cyr. They are in Paris 
during the Septenrber massacres. 

— Massacre in Paris, 1,200 lulled, among the number being 100 priests. 

— N. and his sister F.lisa leave Paris. 

— National Conveution opened. 

The Convention establislie,s a Eepublio. 

~™. The Republic proclaimed. 
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Ghronoiogicai Table 


1702 


1703 


>> 


1794 


Age, 

Oct. 10 23 

„ 1.5 — 

„ 27 — 


Dec, 


J an. 2 1 — 

!-i .. 

Feb. I — 

II 22 - - 

Mar. 3 ~ 

Api. 17 — 

Apl.-May — 
May 3 — 


ir — 


I. 23 — 

.. .31 — 

June It — 


July ag 


Aug. 28 2^ 

Sept. 7 — 

Oct. g — 
,, 16 — 
Dec. 19 — 

,, 21 — 

Peb. 6 — 

Apl. I — 

.1 2 — 

1. 5 — 

27 — 

May — 

June 17 — 
„ 20 — 

July — 

ig — 

„ 21 — 
I. 23 — 
27 — 

,, 28 — 

Aug. 9 — 
t3 — 

I, 14 — 
ig as 

20 — 

I. 23 — 


N. and. liis .sister embark at Toulon. 

N. arrives at Ajaccio and is appointed commander o£ the National 
Guard. 

N. ha.s thoughts of taking service with tlie British iii India, but n Freiidi 
plan to attack Sardinia engiigc.s Irks attention. Tim expediliou i.s 
uiisuccesslnl. 

The Preuch fleet arrives at Ajaccio. Riot.s ensue between the French 
sailor.s and the Coisicaits. 

Rus.so-Turkish treaty ot Jassy. 

Fxeention of Doiiis XVI. 

Committee of Public Safety established. 

France declares war against Great Britain and Holland. 

N. takes part in an unsuccessful attack 011 Maddalena. 

N. returns to Ajaccio. 

War in Du Vendee. 

'L'he Conventioir orders tire arrc.st of I’aoli. N. writes to that body an 
eloquent defence of Paoli. 

N. unsuccessfully attacks the citadel of Ajaccio. 

N, leaves Ajaccio to join Joseph at Bastia, hut i.s captured liy the 
Paolists. He escapes and after some excitixrg adveutrirc.s reaches 
Bastia. 

At Bastia N. .sahmits plarts to the Conrmissioiiers for the capture of 
Ajaccio, and al.so to get lii.s rnotlior and family away in safely. 
His plan is adopted. 

N.’s mother and the younger children are rescued froln Ajaccio. TTie 
Paolists .sack the Casa Buouaparte, 

Reign of Terror hegius irt France. 

N. flee.s witli Iris family to France. He leaves tire otlier.s at Toulon 
and rejoins his regiment at Nice, recoiviug cunimissiou as cajiitanw 
commandant. 

Publicatioir of N.’s pamplflct, Lc Souj?er de Beancairc, in favour r)f the 
J acobin goverimient. 

N. aids attack on arrti-revolutionists at Avignon. 

British and Spanish fleets welcomed at Toulon which is auti-revolu- 
tionary. N. assists General Carteaux to besiege the town. 

N., again in Paris, is appointed Chef de Bataillou in the and regiment 
of artillery. 

Fall of Dyous. Investing force proceeds to 'Toulou. 

Execution of Marie Airtoinette, 

l>'all ot Toulou. Entry of the French. Terrible reprisals oil tire in 
habitants; N. strongly disapproves, but is powetle.s.s. 

N. for his distinguished services at 'i'oulon is made general of brigade. 

Coirventioir between Great Britain and Ru.ssia. 

N. is assigned to the Army of Italy. 

liostllilies are begun against Austria and Sardinia. 

The ConvetrUon approves N.’s plait of campaign. 

'The advance uuder Massena begins. 

The Saiclinians are driven back. 

'Divisions in the Corrveirtion regarding war policy. 

Corsica aekuowledges George III. of England as king. 

Augustin Robespierre leaves Army of Italy for Paris, bringing N.'s plan 
of campaign for both the Army of tire Alps and that oE Italy, 

N, is .sent on a secret mission lo Genoa. 

N .’s plans are submitted to the Corrrrnittee of Public Safety and approved. 
The advance into Piedmont is decided upon, 

N. leaves Genoa, having succeeded in his rni.ssion. 

Revolution of Thermidor. 

N. retrrrns to Nice, 

Execution of Robespien'e, 

N. is suspended, and placed under arrest. 

Carnot sends orders to the armies to cease oSen.sive operations. 

N. writes his defence to the Representatives. 

N. writes to Junot declining to be rescued. “My conscience is easy, 
therefore do notlriug, you would only compromise me." 

N. is released, aird reirrstated. Carnot's instructimxs ate put aside, 
and the offensive resnured, 

Carnot orders a general retirement in order to prepare art cspeditrori 
against Corsrea. N. whites ; “ Our next move is to deliver Corsica 
from the tyranny of the English." 
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Chronological Table 


I7!»4 

IBS 


r/ofi 


.Sept, to 
Peb. i/q, 2? 
Dec. 15 — 
Mar. 4 — . 
14 — 


Mtir.-Apl. — 


Apl. 5 _ 


May 2 — 

.. 7 — 

to - - 
„ 18 — 
,, 20-21 — 
June 12 — 

Summer — 


Aug. ,5 1 20 

Sept. 15 — 

Oct, I - 


.. ‘1 -- 


5 — 


II - 
,, 3.1 --- 
Oct. to 
I''eb. 1796 — 
Nov. I 


Peb, 

0 — 

,, 

23 -- 

Mar. 

9 - - 



12 



27 

— 

Api, 

4 

— 

1 1 

XII 

— 


12 

— 

j j 

14 



JJ 

1.1 

22 

■ 

) 1 

21 

— 

n 

28 

— 

May 

7 

— 


10 

— 


IS 


>1 

14 


j; 

15 

— 


21 




N. proceeds to Toulon to prepare for Corsican expedition. 

.Vbolitioii of revolutionary triljuiial. 

The expedition for Corsica sets sail. 

'L'lie expedition is scattered by the British fleet, the Cn In? and (.'•'/> „ 'ir 
being captured. N. is now without a post. ’ 

N. is ordered to command the artillery of the Army of La Veil u-e 
He docs not desire the post, being anxious to rejoin tlie Annr 
of Italy. 

Peace with Prussia. 

In Paris the mob attempts to overthrow the Convention. The 
National Guard under Pichegru and Barras succeed in quelling 
the riots. 

N. sets out for Paris with Ins brother Louts, also Jniiot and Maruiont. 

I'ouquier-Tinville and fifteen others guillotined. 

N. arrives in Paris and lodges at the Hotel Liberte. 

1 Prairial. 

Insurrection of the Faubourgs. 

N. is summoned to command a brigade of infantry in the Aruiv of the 
West. 

N. evades the command on plea of ill-health. Slays in Paris in hope 
of obtaining something better. Is engaged at the War Oliiee. 
Meets Josephine. 

N.’s plan of campaign for Italy read by the Convention. 

It is proposed to send N. to Constantinople to take service in the army 
of the Grand Turk. 

N. is appointed second in cominaiid under Barras of the Army of the 
Interior. 

2 Vendemaire. " Paris is ablaze since moruing, I must be careful 

and cautious having little enough influence,'’ wiites N. 

N. is summoned to a conference with Carnot, Barras, and others and 
the matter is placed in his hands 

N. suppresses the insurrection of 13 Vendemaire. The Natiolial 
Guard, the royalists, and the mob rise against the Convention. 
N. disperses them with the famous “ whiff of grape-shot " in the 
Rue St, Honore. 

N. Ls restored to army as general of division. 

N. is appointed to command Army of the Interior. 

N. spend.s winter in Paris. Applies for command of Army of Italy. 
Devotes much time to Josephine, 

Frenoli Directory chosen. 

Trench Institute established. 

Sir Gilbert Elliott appointed viceroy of Corsica, and opens a parliament. 

N.’s banns of marriage with Josephine proclaimed. 

N, is appointed by Directory to command Army of Italy. 

N. is married to Joseplune. He signs the record as "Bonaparte" 
instead of " Buonaparte” and henceforward adheres to the Trench 
style of .spelling lii.s name. 

N, leaves Paris for Italy. 

N. finds the troops in a deplorable condiliou. 

N. makes a stirring proclamation to the troops. 

The Italian Campaign opens. 

N. defeats the Austrians at Monte Notte. 

N. defeats the Austrians at Millesimo. 

N. defeats the Amsttiana at Dego. 

N. defeats the Sardinians (Piedmontese) at Ceva and Mondovi. 

N. writes an indignant letter to the Directory about the condition of 
the army. 

The King of Sardinia signs ‘‘ Convention of Cherasco ’ yielding his 
fortresses to Prance, 

N. attacks Beaulieu and crosses the Po at Piacenza. 

N. forces the passage at the Bridge of Lodi. ^ It was on this occasion 
that the soldiers first called N. ” The Little Corporal.” 

Babcul’s conspiracy suppressed. , i 

N. writes to the Directory refusing to share his command with General 
Kellermann. 

N. enters Milan as a conqueror. 

Carnot write to N. to tell him that the Directory have agreed to leave 
him the sole command. 
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Ghroiiologicai Table 


1796 


> > 


1797 


tf 


if 


JJ 


if 

>i 


i) 

->1 


Age 

May 25 20 


20 — 
37 — 

30-3T— 


J line — 

J itile to 

J uly — 

J line J 8 — 

19 — 

33 — 


July 


Aug. 


24 — 
3 "' — 
5 — 

13 — 

14 - 

25-27- 

39 — 
30 — 

5 — 


8 

II 


„ 18 27 

Sept. I — 
.. 3 — 

>. 4 — 

.. 15 — 

Oct, 8 — 
10 — 
„ 22 — 
Nov, I — 

13 — 


„ 14 — 
„ 15-17— 
17 — 

„ 18 — 

23 — 

Dec. — 
Jan. 10 — 

14 ~ 
,, 2O — 
Feb. 3 — 

.. 19 — 

Mat. 16 — 
Apl. 13 — 

„ 17-18 — 
May 3 — 


,, lU — - 

June 28 — 
July 9 — 
16 — 
18 -- 
Aug. xo — 
Sept. 4 aS 

13 — 

Oct. 17 — 
Nov. 26 . — 
Dec. s — 


Dombardy revolts, ravni leacl.s the revolt, wbcreupoii N. orders it 
to be pillaged for 2.| hours. He liowevci i.uuiiot bear Uio sight, 
.and stops it affer tliree hours. 

The Ih'ench occupy Brescia. 

N. leaves Mil;ui in pur.siiit of JGcaiiHeu. 

N. defeats Beaulieu and brcak,s lUrougli the Au.stiian centre at Borghetto, 
thus diiving him into the Tyrol, 

The Cor,sicau revolt suppiesscd. 

N. hesieges Mantua. 

N. enters Modena. 

N. outers Bologna and expels the Pajial authorities. 

N. concludes armistice of Foligno with ihe I’ope. 

The French force the pas.sage of the Rhine, 

Josephine arrives at Milan. 

Moreau defeats the Archduke Charle.s at Radstadl, 

N. meets Josepliine at Milan. 

N. leaves Milan. 

N. at Brescia with Josephine. 

N. and Josephine are nearly captuied by the Austriaii.s. 

N, raises the siege of Mantua. 

N, defeats Wiinu.ser at Castiglione, and drives liiiii into the Tyioi 
This coiupletes the " Five D.ays Cmnpuign.” 

N, tc-Qccnpic,s Veioua, 

N. at Brescia. 

N. invests Mantua again. 

France and Spain enter into an alliance, 

N. loaves Verona for Trent in the Tyrol. 

Jourdau defeated by the Archduke Charles at Wiirtr.hurg. 

N, (lefeahs the Au.strians at Roveredo. 

Rout ol Wurinser at B£issauo. He retires to Mantua. 

Spain declares War against Britain. 

Fcaee with. Naples signed. 

Corsica relinquished by Britain. The peoide declare for the FT'eiich. 
Advance of General Alviussi, 

N. writes almost desp.iiringly to the Direetory regarding the non- 
arrival of reinforcements. 

N. prepares for battle. 

N. defeats Alvinzi at Areola, 

Death of Empress Catherine II. of Russia. Accc.ssiou of P.nil T, 

N. victorious re-enters Verona. 

Wiixiriser makes unsuccessful .sortie from Jlantuii. 

N. allows the formation of Die Cispaclune Republic, 

N, marches to meet the Austrian advance. 

N. defeats Austrians under Alvinzi at Rivoli. 

Ma.ss&ia defeats Austrians at Carpeuedolo. 

Wiiimser .surrenders Mantua. 

N. invades the Papal States and concludes the Treaty of Tolentino 
■with the Pope. 

N. defeats -the Archduke Charles on the Tagliainento. 

N. advances against the Archduke Charles in Carinthio, and reaches 
Deoban in Slyria. 

Armistice signed at Deobeu. 

N. declares war against Venice. 

Pichegru’s conspiracy fails. 

French enter Venice. 

Corfu talcen by the French. 

Festival at Milan. Inauguration of the Cisalpine Republic, 

Hoche is appointed Ministei- of War. 

Talleyrand becomes Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

N . ■writes on Malta in relation to his schemes for the .sub j ugatioii of Egypt , 
Revolution of Fmetidor. 

N. writes to the Directory suggesting seizure of Malta. 

Treaty of Catnpo Pormio, between France and An.strin, 

N, is Minister Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Ra-stadt. 

N. returns to Paris. The name of the (street ill which he lives is changed 
to Rue de la Victoire, 

N.’s rctiirn is hailed with applause in Paris, He is elected member 
of the Institute. 
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Chronological Table 


17!)7 

1798 


1799 


>1 


U 


1809 


n 


Age 

Bc‘C. 27 28 

Jail to 
Feb. — 
Feb. 15 — 

Mar, 

April — 

35 — 

May 2 — 
,, I'J — 


June 12 

26 — 

28 — 
n aO 

July 2 - 

I. 3 — 

I. 21 — 

„ 26 — 
Aug, I — 

Sept. 13 29 

Sept.-Oct. -■ 
Oct. 20 -- 

Nov, 

Jail. 28 — 
Feb. 3-17 — 

,,19 

2 .“) 

Mar, 3 

J I '1 ' 

.. 7 — 


„ 15 
„ 29 

April 
May 20 
J uiie 9 

14 

II 22 

July 25 

Aug. 22 
Oct. 9 


30 


I, 1.3 — 

Oct.-Nov. — 


Nov. 9--10-- 


Dec, 


I, 27 ™ 

Jau. 17 — 

Ifeb. 7 — 

I, 13 — 
„ 19 — 


Riots at Rome, Joseph Bonaparte insulted. 

Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Russia. 

N surveys French coa.st opposite Cuglaud. 

Berthier proclaims the Roman Republic. 

N. prepares for the Egyptian expedition. 

N is appointed to command the Army of Egypt. 

Sir Sidney Smith escapes from Paris. 

N. leaves Paris. Nelson leaves Cadiz. 

N. sails from Toulon, The French fleet weighs anchor at 7 a m. in the 
liglit of a magnificent sunrise, the convoy forming a semi-circle si i 
leagues in extent. 

N, occupies Malta. 

Rebellion in Ireland. 

Nelson's fleet is seen by the French, but a ssa-fog screens the Freiicli 
expedition from the eyes of the British. 

Nelson arrives at Alexandria but not finding the French he sails ag.iiii, 
N. reaches Alexandria. 

The French troops di.sembark. 

The French fleet anchors across the hay of Aboukir. 

Battle of the Pyramids. N. defeats the Mamelukes under Murad 
Bey. 

N. enters Cairo and proceeds to organize Egypt as a French Protectorate 
Battle of the Nile. French fleet destroyed by Nelson in Aboukir Bay. 
French force lauds in Killala Bay (Ireland). 

Turkey declares war with France, and lorms an alliance with Biitaiu 
and Russia. 

Insurrection and massacre of Moslems at Cairo. 

'furklsh army concentrates at Damasens. 

Capitulation of Ancona. 

N, determines to occupy Syria. 

N. invades Syria. 

N. lakes El-Arish. 

N. lakes Gaza. 

Corfu taken from the French by a Russo-Turki»h force. 

N. invests Jaffa. 

N, takes ] affa by storm. Twelve hundred prisoners, Turks and Arnaiit-i, 
are shut for having violated their capitulation treaty made at 
El-Arish. 

Sir Sidney Smith arrives at Acre with two men-of-war. 

N. invests Acre. 

European coalition against France. 

N, raises the siege of Acre and begins retreat. 

N. on route for Egypt. 

N, re-enters Cairo, 

'i'urkey, Portugal, and Naples joui the coalition against France, 

N, defeats a large Turkish force at Aboukir. 

N, secretly embarks for France. 

N. lands in the bay of Prfijns (France). He is rapturously greeted by 
the people. 

N, arrives in Paris, his progress from the coast having been a triumphal 
procession, 

N. concerts measures with Talleyrand and others for the downfall of 
the Directory. 

Revolution of 18 and 19 Bruniaire. N. abolishes the Directory 
aad seizes tlie supreme power. Degislature dissolved by force. 
The Consulate established. N, created I'Lrpt Consul for ten years. 
Constitution of the year VIII. 

N, write.s " Tetters of Peace " to George III., and the Emperor of 
Austria. 

The Moniktir Ls appointed the sole olficial journal. 

Conquest of the Ionian Islands by Russia and Turkey, 

N. snppTe.sses sixty out of the seventy-three political newspapers, and 
forbids the publication of any new ones. 

N. orders Prance into mourning for General Washington, and sends a 
wreath for his tomb. 

Bank of Prance established. 

N. takes up his residence at the Tuiierks, 

I, orris XVIII. writes to N. inviting him to play the role of General Monk. 
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Age 

ISOO Mar. 30 

.. .. 5 — 

„ Apl. 5 --- 

,, May f) — ' 

9 -- 

It II ^ ^ ' 


,, 20 — 

J niie 2 — 

,, "i — 

0 — 

i-l — 


.. 1.5 — 

„ 16 — 

17 — 

,, K) — 

I. -’.5 -- 

II 23 — 

I, 2y — 


,, July 3 — 
,, July-Aug.— 


, Aug. — 
Sept, 5 31 


1.5 

Oct. 3 

.. 7 — 

Nov. 12 — 
,, 22 — 
Dec. 3 — 

„ 24 — 


I8M.-1801 — 

1801 Jaa, ay — 

„ Feb. — 

.. „ 9 ~ 

„ Mar. 8 — 


I, II 24 — 

I, „ 28 — 

„ Apl. 2 — 

June 7 — 

„ July 15 — 

Aug, 4 — 

.. .. 1,5 32 

** )» 3^ ' — ' 

„ Oct, I — 

ij It 8 — 

9 -- 


Gliroiiologica! Table 


Negotialiciiis for pence between Franco and the O' S.A. 

Interview between N. and Cadoudal. 

Three mote journals suppressed. Theatre censorship established. 

Massena is besieged in Genoa. 

N. sets out on his second ttaliau campaign. 

N. arrives at Geneva and take.s the field against Austria 

The French army crosses the Alps into Italy by the Great St. Eeniatd 
Pas.s. The guns are taken over in hollowed tree trunks which are 
hauled by a liundred men, who at the diflicult jilace.s are inspired 
by drums beating the charge. 

N. follows ins aniiy. In the descent N. ami his stall slide down the 
.slippery tracks left by the passing of thousanils of men. 

N. enters Milan. 

Massena give.s up Genoa but retire.s with ail the liouours of war. 

Battle of Montebello. Taniies and Victor defeat the Austrians. N 
leaves Milan. 

N. defeats the Austrians under Melas at Marengo. After saving tlie 
situation for N. De.sai.x: is shot during the battle. 

Klebct a.s5assinatcd at Cairo. 

Couventioil o£ Alessandria between N, and Melas. Fnd ot the " Ctnu- 
paigu of Thirty Day.s." 

N. writes to the Fmperor of Austria for peace, ollering to renew the 
Treaty of Cainpo Forinio. 

N, returns to Milan and is hailed as the " liberator of ftaly.” 

Moreau defeats the Austrian.s at Ilochstadt. 

Genoa re-entered by the French. 

N. starts for Paris. 

N. at Ijyoiis writes : “ I shall arrive in Paris uuc.'cpectedly. I want no 
triumphal arches or any siioli cohfichets. The only real triunnih 
is the .satisfaction of the people.” 

N. arrives in Paris at midnight. 

N. gives Malta to the Tsar Paul as a Grand Master ot the Knight, s of 
St. John. He also sends home the Russian prisoners well clothed 
and aimed. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 

After two years' blockade Malta is siurendered to Britain. The British 
refuse to recognize the Tsar’s claim upon it, and he thereupon revives 
the Armed Neutrality League against Britain. 

ArmLstice between France and Au.striii in Germau;y. 

King George III., to facilitate peace, relinquishes his title of King ol 
Prance. 

Secret Convention of St. Ildefou.so between France and Spain. 

Renewal of hostilities in Germany and Italy, 

Jerome Bonaparte enters the Navy, 

Battle of Hoheniinden. Mo.rean defeats tile Austrians who lose eighty 
gnus and 19,000 moil. 

Incident of NivQse. Attempt to blow np N., while driving to the 
theatre, with an infernal machine. 

Second Armed Neutrality. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture hold.s San Domingo. 

Secret treaty of Madrid. 

Resignation of William Pitt. 

Peace of IjuiL6viile between France and Austria. Dissolution of tlic 
Second Coalition. 

British land at Abonkir. 

Battle of Alexandria. Abercromby defeat.s Meilou, Treaty of Awiij uez 
between France and Spain. 

Assassination of T.sar Paul I., and accession of Alexander I, 

Treaty of Florence between ITance and Naples. 

Nelson bombards Copenhagen. 

French evacuate Cairo. 

N. makes Concordat with the Pope. 

Nelson unsuccessfully attacks Boulogne, 

Nelson again attacks Boulogne but is repulsed, . 

Battle of Alesandria. MeuoU surrenders to Flutchiuson. Cairo taken 
by the British. 

Preliminaries of peace between France and England signed in Loudon. 

Treaty between France and Russia, 

Treaty between France and 'Twrlcey. 
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Glironologica! Table 


Age 

1801 Dec. t 3 32 


Sept, to 

1802 Jau, 

,, Jau. 4 — 

.. 25 — 

„ Feb. 3 — 

,, Mar. 25-7 — 

,, April — 

,, May 7 — 

.. i‘) — 

„ 2.1 — 

.. „ 2 .|. — 

M June 10 — 

,, 22 — 

i. 20 — 

„ Aug. I — 


.. . [5 3.1 

Sept. — 
u ,, 13 — 

w 30 — 

,, Oet. 9 — 

,, II — 

,, Nov. 2 — 

- 

,, Dec. 12 

l«0;i Feb. i8 — 

„ » It) -- 

„ .. 21 — 

,, „ aO ~ 


Mar. 8 • - 

i> II -- 

,, 13 — 

„ 17 — 
Apl. .30 
May I — 

2 — 

13 — 

17 — 
t8 — 
22 — ' 


June I — 

n »* 

tr •! ^.1 

„ „ 2O — 

„ July 8 - 

.. 23 

„ Aug. 23 ,34 

„ Sept. 27 



Expedition to Sail Domiugo sails from Brest. It is cominauded b;- 
General Declei'c, the husbaucl of Pauline who accompanies iibu on th ■ 
voyage. 

K. forms liis flotilla in the Ohauiiel. 

Orgaiii'/.ation of the Cisalpine Republic. 

Marriage of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense Beanliarnais. 

N. makes himself President of the Italian Republic. 

F-Xpeditioii arrives at San Domingo. 

Peace of Amiens with England, Spain, and Holland. 

Promulgation of Concordat. 'I'he Articles Organtqiies pa5.sed. 

Toussaiut L’Ouverture .surrender.s to France. 

Institution of the Legion of Honour. 

Treaty with Prussia 

Treaty with Bavaria. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture treacherously seized and sent to P'rance [die-, 
27 April 1803L 

N. is bitten by a ivild boar while hunting at Marly. 

New Governtuent of Ligurian Republic established. Escoittmuaicatiou 
of Talleyrand witlidrawii by the Pope. 

N. is proclaimed Consul for life. From this day N, uses his Chtistiau 
name only. 

Comstitutiou of the year X. Elba annexed to France. 

N.'s 33rd birthday. Anniversary of ratification of Concordat, Festival 
of the Assumption. Paris is illuminated. 

N. seizes Piedmont. 

fiterry, the English minister-plenipotentiary, jiresellts Charles J am.-.i 
Fox to N., who is very gracious to him. 

N. interferes in Srviss affairs. 

Death of the Duke of Parma. Duchy of Parma anne.ved by France. 

Birtli of Napoleon Charles, eldest son of Louis Bonaparte, 

Treaty with Russia. 

Deatli of Leclorc at S.aii Domingo. 

'lire 'i'.sar refuses to agree to Amiens arrangements regarding Malta. 

T,ord Whitwortli, English ambassador, presented to N. who give,s him 
a most flattering reception. 

N. complaitis to Lord Whitworth of the British delay in evacuating 
Alexandria and Malta. 

Act of Mediation. Settlement of .Swiss affairs. 

British troops evacuate Cape of Good Hope. 

N. offers a pension of 2,000,000 francs a year to the Comte cle Provence 
(Louis XVIII.), then living at Warsaw, if he will renounce for 
himself and his heirs all claims to the throne of Franca. 

George III. asks parliament for war supplies. 

K. hears of George TII.’s ine.ssage to Parliament, and makes instant 
preparation for war. 

N, insults I(Ord Whitworth in the Tuileiies. 

British forces leave Alexandria. 

Fiance sells Louisiana to the U.S.A, for 6o,oon,ooo francs. 

Reception of diplomatic corps at the Tuileries. Lord WilitwortU 
absents himself. 

IfOrd Whitworth sends for his passporLs, but is asked to .stay to receive 
the French reply to the British ultimatum., 

Whitworth leaves Paris for Calais. 

W hitworth crosses to England. The French amba,ssador Ic aves Engla nd 

Declaration of war by Great Britain. 

I'rnnce declares war- N. orders arrest of all British subjects — men 
between 18 and fio years of age — in France. A.bont 10,000 ace 
arrested as prisoners of war. 

N. seizes the Electorate of Hanover. 

N, begins his preparations at Boulogne for the iava.don 'of England. 

St. Lncia captured by the British. 

Tobago taken by the British. 

Nelson blockades Toulon. 

Emmett's rebellion, in Ireland fails. Emmett and others executed ou 
30 Sept, 1803. 

Georges Cadoudal lands in France. 

Berbice, Demetaca, and Essequibo taken by the British, Press cen- 
sorslup established by N. 
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Chronological Table 


iSftS Oct. I 

' ' . ■ 3 

,, Nov. 30 

,, Bee. 3 

i,so4-r) 

1804 Jau. 

FelJ. 14 

,, 15 

28 

,, Star. I 

.. .. 9 

.. 15 

PI . , 20 

Pi ,, 21 

, , April 6 

,, May 10 

pp iS 

)> )} 

,, June 24 

.. 25 

.. July T4 

,, Aug, 30 

„ 28 

pp Oct. 2 


.1 •> 

,, Nov. 2 

pp ,, <J 

pp .. z:> 

pp IP 2'8 

, Deo. 2 

pP pi 3 

I 2 

1,803 Mar. 13 
April 

,, May 20 

„ „ 3" 

„ J nna 
pp July 


,’p' Aiig. 

„ Aug. to 

Sept. 

,, Sept, 27 

Oct. 17 
pp 21 

„ Nov. 14 

„ Dec. a 

pp pp 26 

1800 Jail. 

,, Deb. 

„ Mar. 

p, June 

pp 6 

.. July 

tj 

pp pp 4 

I, Sept, 


Age 

34 N. gives iiistructious for llie erection of the Vemlojne column. 

— N. order.s the expulsion from Drance ot JlaAanre clc Stael. 

. — French evacuate San Domiugo. 

— Marriage oJ Jerome Bonaparte to DUzabeth Tatterson at Baltimore. 

— Preparations at Boulogne for the invasion of Fuglancl. 

— Picliegru Mirl others enter Paris and eucleavoiii to win over Moreaxr 

to take part in the Royalist plot. 

— Querelle, a prisoner under .sentence of cleatli, reve.iJs the plol, 

— Arrest of Moreau. 

' ' Arrest of Pichegru. 

-- N. receives information iuipUcaliug the Due d’Hnghien. 

— ■ Arrest of Georges Cadondal. 

— The Due d’Enghden is arrested 

— The Due d'Rnghicn arrives at Vincennes at iuilf-past five in tile even- 

ing, and is .shot at half past two next inortiiiig. 

— ■ The Civil Code passed hy tire Corps Degislath, 

— Pichegru found slranelcd in his cell. 

— Pitt returns to office. 

— N. is created Emperor by decree of die Senate with the name ot " Na- 

poieon," 

— Franco-Dutch Treaty. 

— Execution of Cadondal. 

— Morearr sails for Aiueriea— his .sentence of two years' iniptisoiuneut 

having hocn remitted on coiiditiou tliat he does so. 

— The Eogton of Honour esUihlishcd. 

3,3 Death of Admiral T,alouchc Treville at Toulon. N.'s plans .igaiii 
delayed. 

— Villeiiouve is appointed to command the Toulon siptadrou. 

— Su' Sidney Smith unsuccessfully nLtacks the Boulogne llotilla. 

— Dessaliaes crowned Emperor of Sau Domingo. 

— Birth of Napoleon Doui.s, second son of Ipoi’ii.s Bonaparte. 

— The Pope leaves Rome for Paris to he present at N.'a coronation, 

— Secret convention between Austria and Russia, 

— N. meets the Pope between Nemours and I’'ontaiiu'hleaii. 

— N. and the Pope enter Paris. 

— N, crowned at Notre Dame. 

— Treaty between Great Britain and Sweden. 

— Spain declares war against Great Britain. 

— N. is proclaimed King of Italy, 

— Treaty of St. Petersburg between Grcfit Britain .uui Russia. 

— N. crowned King of Italy at Milan. 

— France auneses the Eiguriaii Republic. 

— Code tJapoleoJi extended to Italy. 

— N. visits the camp at Boulogne. 

— Accession of Austria to treaty betvveen Great Britain and Russi.i. 

— Battle of Cape Fini.slcrre. 

— Third coalition against France. 

— War with Austria and Russia. 

— Grand Anny marches from Boulogne to Bavaria. 

36 N. joins army at Strasbnrg, 

— ' N. forces the Austrian general Mack to surrender at Uliii. 

— • Battle of Trafalgar at the close of which Nelson was mortally wouuded. 

— N. arrives at palace of Schoubruun, Vienna. 

— Convention between Prussia and the Allies. 

— N. defeats the Austrians and Rtrsaians at Austerlilz, 

— Treaty ot Schonhrumr with Austria, 

— - France annexes Genoa. 

— Death of Pitt, Pos becomes Prime Minister. 

— N. returns to Paris. 

— Treaty of Paris between France and Prussia. 

— N. makes Jo.seph Bonaparte ting of the two pSiciUcs. 

— Formation of the gtand-dnehy of Berg 

— N. abolishes the Holy Roman Empire. 

— N. makes Douls Bonaparte ting of Holland. 

— N, forms tlte Confederation of the Rhine. 

■ N. creates kingdoms of Bayaiia and WurtteaibufC, 

— Battle of Maida, 

37 War with Prussia, 
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Glironological Table 


180 (> 


1807 


180S 


18W 


Age 

Sept. 13 37 Death of Fox. Ministry of all the Talents. 

Oct. 14 — N. defeats Pnissians at Jena ainl Auerstadt. 

,, 27 — N. enters Berlin as conqueror. 

Nov. ai — N. issues “Berlin Decree" against British commerce. 

Dec. — M. marches against the Russians. 

,, aS — Battle of Piiltiisk. 

,, ■ War between Rus.sia and Turkey. 

,, — France absorbs Dalmatia and Ragusa. 

,, — Venice adclecl to the kingdom of Italy. 

Ih'h. 8 — N. defeats Russians and Prussians at Erdau. 

,, — ■ British expedition to Turkey and Egypt. 

Mar, — Portland ministry formed. Canning becomes Foreign Secretary, 

Apl. — Couventinn of Bartenslcin between Russia, rru.s&ia, and Sweden, 

May 2O — Capitulation of Danzig, 

June — Great Britain accedes to the Convention of Bartonsteiu. 

I, 1 1 — N. defeats Russians and Prussians at l*riedland. 

,, 23-26 — N. has conference with Tsar Alexander on a raft on the river Kiemen. 
July S — Peace of Tilsit between France, Russia, and Pius.-3ia. 

,, — ■ Formatiou of the graiid-duchy of Warsaw. 

,, — Bxten,sion of Confederation of the Rhine. 

Aug. — N. return, s to Paris. 

.1 19 -Vl N. suppresses the Tribunate. 

,, • K. makes lu.s brother, Jerome, king of 'Westphalia. 

Kept. -- Buglish seize Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 

Get. — Stein becomes minister of Home .A.Bair.s in Prussia: PrussUui Edht 
of Emancipation , Scharnhorst's military tefurins. 

,, -■ Franco-Spamsh treaty signed at Fontainebleau. 

Nov. — N. invades Portugal. I'rench occupy Dtsbon. Flight of Fotlnguss.^ 
royal family. 

,, — Russia declares war oil Great Britain. 

Doc, — N, occupies Tuscany. 

„ 17 -- Milan Decree against British commerce. 

,, - - Abolition oi slavery in British dominions. 

,, - Simplon road counectiug France and Italy completed. 

Jau. - - N. return, s to Paris. 

,, 27 ■ • Portuguese royal family reach Rio de Janeiro, 
ih’b. — Roiue entered by French troops. 

,, — French invade Spain. 

M,ir. 19 — Abdication of Charles IV. of Spain; his ,soa proclaimed kmg as 
Ferdinand VII, 


27 — The Pope excommunicates N. 

— Russian invasion of Finland. 

— Constitution, of the Imperial University of France. 
— Revolution of Araiiiuez. 


May z 
,, <’ 

J line G — 

Pi -- 
July 4 — 

„ 15 -- 

M 19 — 
iVug. — 

„ 2' 39 

,. 30 

Bept. 8 — 
22 — 
vSept. 27 ] 
to ( — 
Oct. 14 J 
12 --- 
,, ad ““ 
Dec. 4 — 
)• 

„ 23 ™- 

Jan. 16 


New nobility of France created. 

Great insurrection (the Dos Mayo) at Madrid. 

Ferdinand VII. abdicates 011 compulsion at Bayonne. 

N. niake.s his brother, Joseph, king of Spain. 

Insurrection in Spain. 

French squadron at Cadiz surrenders to Spamarus. 

Peninsular "War begins. England, Spain, and Portugal against Fr,race. 
N. makes Murat king of Naples and Sicily. 

Dupont capitulates at Baylen with over 20,000 ineu, a third ot tne 
French forces in Spain. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley arrives in Spain. 

Battle of Vimiera. 

Convention of Cinlro. 

Coiiventiou of Paris between France and Prussia. 

N. leaves St. Cloud for Erfurt. 

N. has confcrcaice with the Tsar, Alexander I., at Erfurt. 

Treaty of Tilsit renewed, 

N. leaves Paris for Spain, , , , .1 t 

N, enters Madrid, receives capitulation, and abolishes the Inqwsmoa. 
N, directs movements to clear Spmn of British troops. 

N. leaves Madrid to operate against Sur John Moore. 

Battle of Corunna. Death of Moore, .ami 

Ticaty of the Dardanelles between Great Britain and auitey. 
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Ghroeological Table 


aso9 




iiiih 


W12 




ft 


Ago 

Jan. 39 
Mar. 9 ■ — 


Aj^l. \i — 


1.0 - 

,, ^5 — 

,, 22 — 
23 - 

May 12 — 
17 -- 

May 21 ■ — 

and 22 
June 10 — 
July 0 — 

.. S-<5 — 
C — 

• f 

,, 27-2*'^ 

Out. 12 [O 

’■ 

22 — 
,, 20 — 
Dec. lO — 
J an, 

Fek 20 — 

Mar, II — 
Apl, I — 
July - 
Auk. 


Sept. 6 -I X 


", 27 — 

Oct. — 

Dec. — 

. .S — - 
Feb, 2H — 

Mar. 20 
Mar. and 
April — 

June 2 — 
Dec. 19 ,\2 

April 

May 10 — 
„ 2S — 
June 24 — 
„ 28 — 
July — 

„ 22 — 

Aug. iS 43 
Sept. 7 . — 
» 14 — 

=, 15 — 


N. returns to Paris. 

N. prepares for war ivilli Austria. He wiitcs : " I .uii leaving my best 
troops with Joseph, and am .starting alone lor Vienna with my little 
conscripts, my name, and niy long hoots." 

N., at Paris, hears at 8 p.in. tliat Austria has deelmed war. He ieave.s 
for the front two hours later. 

Great Britain unites with Austria against I'r.iiice. 

N, crosses the Khiue at Strasburg, 

N, defeats the Austrians at Abensherg. 

M. defeats the Avrsttvans at Dandsliut. 

N. defeats the Austrians at Hckiiiiibl. 

Au.stTians driven from Ratisbon. 

N. euter.s Vienna after honibarditig it. 

FT. annexes States of the Ciiurcli to Fuuicc. 

N., in attempling to cross the Danube in the face of tiic enemy, is 
defeated liy the Archduke Charles at A.speru ami Ussliug, 

N. is again excommunicated by the Pope. 

Arrest of the Pope. 

N. crosses tire Daimbe during the night. 

Battle of Wagram, Die Arch(luke Cliarles is defeated. 
tVellesley expels Soiilt from Portugal. 

Battle of Talavera 

Atteiupt on the life of N. by Staps, the sou of a I,titlierau pastor (jf 
Erfurt. 

I're.aty o£ Schotibrmni with Austria. 

N. annexes Tuscany and the Papal States. 

N. loavc.s Vienna for Paris. 

N. arrives at Fonlaiucblean. 

N. divorces Josephine. 

Treaty of Paris between France and Sweden. 

French conquest of Atidalu.sia. 

Ilofer shot at Mantua. 

Rome becoittcs the second city of the French Empire. 

N, marries the Archduchess Marie Doui.se of Auitria by proxy at Vienna. 
The marriage of W. with Marie Doui.se at St. Cloud. 

France annexes Holland. 

France anne.xes We.stphalia. 

Massena invades Portugal. 

Triauou Tariff. 

M. writes to Charles XIII. oi Sweden granting pcimi.'j.sioii to Deruadoii e 

to accept the position of Crown Prince o( th.it CDuntiy. 

Dines of Torres Vedras formed. 

Battle of Bus.'ico. 

Fontainebleau Decrees. 

Sweden declares war on Great liritain. 

France annexes N.W. coast of Germany. 

Rus.sians throw up earthworks 011 tlie Dwina and Dneisicr. 

N. writes to the Tsar expostulating with liim for hi.s secret agrecineut 

with Great Britain. 

Birth of the King of Rome. 

Massena retreats from Portugal into Spain. 

Baptism of the King of Rome at Notte Damo. 

N. a.sks for the most detailed accounts to be had in French of the Ciuii' 
paign of Charles XII. in Russia and Poland. 

X, declares war with Rmssia. 

Secret alliance between Sw'edeii and Russia. 

N, arrives at Dresden. 

Peace of Buebarest between Russia and Turkey. 

N, crossc.s Uie Niemeu. 

N. occupies Vilna and sets up provisional govenmient. 

Peace between Great Britdiu, Russia, and Sweden, 

Battle of Salamanca. 

Wellington enters Madrid. 

N. drives the Russians from Smolensk. 

X. defeats the Russians at Borodino. 

N. enters Moscow. 

Great fire of Moscow begims. Four hundred incendiaries shot by the 
French, 
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Chronological Table 


I8S2 


1883 


18 


14 


18 


15 


Age 

Oct. 20 4-) 

Nov, 20-27 — 
Dee. =i 
„ 18 -- 

Dell. 

aiul 

Mar, 

Apl. 15 — 

„ 17 — 

May 2 — 

20-1 — 
Julie 4 — 

Aug, 2O 44 

Oct. 7 — 
„ 16-9 — 

Nov. 2 — 


9 — 
Dec. to 



25 --- 
29-30— 

Deb. I — 
,, XQ — 

„ It — 
„ 12 — 
‘3 — 
Deb aud 
Mur, — 

Mar. — 

31 — 

Apl. II — 

May 4 — 


„ 29 — 
Sept. 30 45 
Nov. — 

Jan. — 

Fc’b. 2(3 — 
Mar, 1 — 
Mar, 13 to 
June 22 — 

Mar. 21) — 


„ 29 — - 
June I — 
„ 12 — 
.> IS — 
„ lb — 

>. 18 ■ — 

„ ai — 
21J — 
July 3 — 
„ 1,^ — 


N. leaves Moscow after blowing up the Kremlin. The retreat was a 
vast and sanguinary rout. 

Malefs conspiracy in Paris. 

N. passes the Beresina. 

N. leaves hi.s ai'uiy and proceeds to Paris. 

N. arrives in Paris. 

War between Great Britain and America. 

Uprising of Germany. 

Alliance of Austria, Ru,ssia, and Prussia, against France. 

3 Var of Liberation begins. 

N. marches from St. Cloud for Mayeuce to meet the wreck of his Grand 
Army. 

N. arrives at Mayeuce, having covered the distance in 40 hours. 

Battle of Lhlzeu. N. with an anny of conscripts defeats the veteran 
troops of the Russo-Prussian Army. 

N. defeats the Allies at Bautzen. 

N, makes armistice of Aug. ii. 

Battles of Vittoria and the Pyrenees. 

Battle of Dresden. The Allies now joined by Aivstiia are defeated 
by N, 

British under Wellington enter France from Spain. 

N., after practically defeating the Allies at Leipsic, has to retreat 
owing to .shortaee of ammunition. 

N. Tccrosses the Rliine at Mayence. 

N, arrives in Paris. 

Ihance i.s invaded by the Allies. 

N. exclaims : " If I had had 30,000 rounds at Leipsic ... I should 
to-day be master of the world.” 

N, take.s the field from Paris. 

N. defeats the Prussians at Brienuc. 

N is defeated at La Rothidre. Retreats ou Paris. 

N. defeats Bluchet at Cliampaubert, 

N. defeats BUicher at Montmirail. 

N. defeats Blticher at Chateau Tliierry. 

N. defeats Bliicher at Vaucliaino. 

Futile Congress at Cliatillon-sur-Seiuc. 

Indecisive battles at Laon and Craonsie. 

Allie,s enter Paris and e,stablisli a provi.sional government, 

N. deposed by Senate. He signs abdication at Fontainebleau. 

N. lands in Elba. 

Itii'st Peace of Paris. 

Louis XVTII. arrives in Paris. 

Death of Josepinue at Malmuison. 

Congress of Viemia a-ssembles. 

Election of Charles XIII. of Sweden to the throne of Norway, 
Defensive triple alliance of Great Britain, Austria, and France. 

N. organizes balls and other festivities in F,ll>a. 

N. sails from Elba. 

N. lands at a point near Cannes, in France. 

'I'he Hundred Days. 

N. enters Paris without having fired a shot. 

Plight o( Louis XVIII. 

'J'rcaty signed by Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia against N. 
N. abolishes the slave trade. 

The Acte Addilmmcl sworn to at Paris.’ 

N. leaves Paris for Belgium. 

N. cro.sse.s the Belgian froiiiier. 

N. defeats Bliichet at Ligny. 

Battle of Waterloo. 

N- reaches Paris. 

N.'s .second abdication. , 

N. leaves Malmaison for Rochefort intending to go to the united 
Si atc.s. 

N, an’ive.s at Rochefort, 

Loui.s XVIII. re-enters Paris. 

N. sim-emlers to Captain Maitland on board H.M.S. Bellpropkon. 

m >■ ■■ ( 



Age 

1815 July 24 45 


,, 

,, 27 



- 

Aug. 8 

“ 


Oct. 15 - 

46 


16 


,, 

Nov. 

— 

,, 

Dec. 7 

— 

" 

9 

— 

isie 

Jan. 12 



>, 

A pi. 

■ 

,, 

June 

— 

1818 

July 25 

4S 

, , 

Sept. 

49 

1820 

Oct. 25 

53 

■■ 

Nov. 19 


1821 

Apl. 2 




„ lO 

— 

0 

I') 


1821 

May 5 



1832 



184(1 

May 12 


.. 

Oct. If, 


It 

„ 16 


n 

Nov, ^0 


, 

Dec. 15 


1841 

Aug. 15 


1844 

July 28 


1846 

„ 15 


1852 

Feb. 17 


1861 




Chronological Table 


N. at 'foibay. 

N. iu Plymoulh Sound. 

N. sails for St. I-Ieleiia 011 board H.M.S. NorthiimIierlaii 4 , witli A-dmiral 
Sir George Cockburn. 

N. arrives and lauds at St Pleloiia, where he remained a pri.soiier lor 
life. 

Second Peace of Paris. 

I'lxecutioa of Marslial Nej'. 

N. begins bis residence at Gongwood. 

Joseph Bonaparte resides in the H.S.A. 

Family of N. excluded from France for ever by the law ol amnesty. 

Sir I-Iudsoli I(Owe assumes charge at St. Ilclena 

N. dictates his memoirs to his aides-de-camp Gourgatid and Moutholou. 

Dr. O'Meara leaves St. Helena, the BiUish government having signed an 
order for his removal. 

N.’s health declines, 

" Perhaps Death will .soon put a term to my .suflcriiigs," N. remark.s. 

" What a pleasant thing is re.st : my bed ha.s Irecome a place of liappi- 
ne.sa for me : I would not exchange it for all the throne.s ol the 
uriiver.se." 

" A comet ! It was the omen foretold tlie deatli of Caesar." 

" X wish my ashes to rest by the banks ol the Seine in the midst of the 
people of France whom I loved so dearly," 

" I tee! the end dnuving near ... I shall meet lUe brave iu the 
Flysian Fields." 

Death of N. about 6 p.m, 

Joseph Boira))arte visits ICiiglaud. 

Xhe Chaniherrs decree the removal of N.’.s rcuuiiii.s froiii St. Helena to 
France. 

N.'s remains taken from the tomb at St. nclenii by permi.ssioti of the 
Bcgliah goveriuncut. 

K.’s remains embarked oil board the lleUe Pouh, French frigate under 
the command of the Prince dc Joinville. 

Xhe Belle Poule reaches Cherbourg. 

Remains deposited at the Hotel ties luvalitlcs. 

(N.’s birthday). Bronze statne of N. placed on column of Cnaxte Ai'iiik 
at Boulogne. 

Joseph Bonaparte .settles iu Italy. 

Jo.seph Bonaparte dies at Florence. 

Death of Louis Bonaparte. 

N.’s birthday (Ang. 15) decreed to be Lire only nntioiud holiday. 

N.’s remains finally placed iu the crypt of the Hotel des Invalidcs, 
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SELECT CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tm^ present bibliography, the works included in which have been selected cliiefiy because 
ol their utilitarian characler, aims at providing^ what has hitherto been a desideratum not 
readily to the hand of the student of Napoleonic afiairs. Its main design is to guide him 
to .such works as pie.sent not only a general view of each of the phases of the Emperor’s career 
and persoiiality, but also to those which provide an expert and specialized opinion thereon. 
It is hoped that no English work of importance has been omitted from the li.st, but the 
enormous growth of book.s dealing with Napoleana has, of late years, rendered tlie task of 
compiling its bibliography one ol increasing difficulty, and it is hoped that, on this 
account, if on no others allowances wiil be made. 

The scheme of the bibliography is as follows . — 

I. General Biografihy and History. 

II. Personal Biography. 

(а) Early Life. IV. 

(б) Revolutionary Days. 

(c) The Consulate and Empire. 

(d) Elba. V. 

(e) St Helena. 

(/) Private I,it'e. 

HI. Ancestry and Family. 

(a) Genealogy. 

{b) Brothers and Sisters. VI. 

I.—GENERAL BIOGRAPHY 

The main sources for N.’.s biography are : — 

Correspondance do NapoUon I,, edited by an Imperial Commission appointed by Napoleon 

III. 32 VolB, Paris, 1858-69. 

Lettros inHiks de HapoUon edited by L. Leccstre. 2 Vols. Paris, 1S97. Eng. cdn. 

tran,s. by Lady Mary l,oyd. i Vol. London, 1897. 

Leltrcs inddites de HapoUon edited by L. de Brotonne. Paris, 189S, 

Suppldmotit to the above. Pari.?, 1903. 


A. Fournier. HapoUon a Biography (traiw. into English by Annie Elizabeth Adams). 
2 Vols. London, 1914. 

R. M. Johnston. The Corsican {a Diary of Napoleon's Life in his own words) London, 1910, 
J. Howand Ro,se. Life of Napoleon I. 2 Vols. London, 1902. 

„ ,, The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. Cambridge, 1895. 

,, ,, Napoleomc Studies. London, 1904. 

P. COQUBIAB. Napoleon and England (trans. by G. D. Knox, with an introduction by 
J. Holland Rose). London, 1894. 

R. C. Seaton. Napoleon's Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson Lowe. London, 1903. 

Major Arthur Griiwiths. Life of Napoleon. London, 1902. 

J. R. SkEx.EV. a Short History of Napoleon I. London, 1886. 

W. M. SbOANE. Life of Napoleon, 4 Vols. (very fully illnstrated}- New York, 1896, 
f 5 lR A. Ar.rsoN. History of Europe, ro VoIs. Edinburgh, 1S33-42. 

P, LanFrEY. Hisloire de NapoUon I. 5 Vols. Paris, 1867-75. 

Natoleon, Louis Bonaparte, Prince. Des Tdies NapoUoniennes. Loudon, 1839. 

R. Pryre, NapoUon I, et son temps, Paris, r888. 

Sib Walter Scott. Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, ivdiuburgh, 1828. 

J. G. IjOCKHAIlT. History of Napoleon Buonaparte, Edinburgh, 182S. 

H. A, L. Eisher, Napoleon (in Home University Libraiy). London, 1913. 

T. P. O’Connor. Napoleon. London, i8g6. 

J. Asiii'ON. English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I, 2 Vols. London, 1884, 

A. M. Broadeey, Napoleon in Caricature (1795-1821). 2 Vols. London, 1912. 
Viscount WoesetE's'. Decline and Fall of Napoleon. 2nd edn, London, 1895. 

J. A, C. Tytebr. France in 1802. (Vorke’s letters.) Londofi, 1899. 

Sir a. W. Wilson. A Diary of St. Helena (1816-17). London, %Sgq. 

Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VIH. (Prendi Revolution), and VoL IX. (NApoieon), 
Cambridge, 1904, 1906. 
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(c) Marriages. 

[d) Children. 

Entourage, 

(а) Marshals and Generals. 

(б) Politics, Court, and Society'. 
Naval and Military Affairs. 

(a) The Army. 

(b) Military Campaigns. 

(c) The Navy and Nava) Ac- 

tions. 

Memoirs. 
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Select Classified Bibliography 

fl.— PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY 

(a) l;ari,y upd. 

Osc.'LR BROWNriVG. Napoleon, the First Phase, some chapters on the Itoyhoad and Youth of 
Nupolcon (I76y-ri.j). I,oudou, 1905. 

Cosros. Biographic dcs prenuires annies de NapoUon Bonaparte. 18 fo. 

F. Masson. NapoUon inconnu. 2 Void, Faria, 1895 (corapo.sed on the aulliori(.y of 
Uitlierto unedited leUer.s of Napoleon and hi.s 3orulhful compositions). 

A, CriuQUEi'. La iowiesse de NapoUon. 3 Vols. Paris, 1897-99, (A conclusiTe work, wide 
in scope and impartial in treatment.) 

T. Nasica. MiSmoires sur Venfance de Napoleon. Paris, 1852, 

(b) RF,\’ 0 ]lUTI 0 NARY DAYS. 

F. A, Aur,MtD. The French Revolution, a political history, 1789-180 ), 4 Vols. Trans, 

by B. Miall. Tondoii, 1910, 

Norwoou Young. The Growth of Napoleon. Bondou, T910, 

C, F. W-ARWICK. Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution. Toiidoii, 1910. 

C, J. pox, Napoleon Bonaparte and the Siege of Toulon. WasUin"tou, 190^, 

J. CohrN. L‘6ducation mihiaire de NapoUon. Paris, [900. 

P. Co'mw. Toulon et les Anglais en I 79 .'!- Paris, 1898. 

J. Du Teii,. Napoleon Buonaparte ct les ghUraux. Paris, 1897. 

I(EtY, Buonaparte ct Valence. Tournon, 1898. 

Eols. NapoUon Buonaparte, lieutenant d’arlitleria d Auxonne. I’aris, 1898. 

Maurice JoPEivE'r. La Revolution franfaise en Corse. Pari.s, 189a. 

DETTUeon. PUces ot documents pour servir cl I'histoire da la Cone, pendant la Rhcolution 
franfaise. 

Spensek Wiekinson. Napoleon, the First Phase (hi Owens College Historical Essays), 

(c) THR CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 

A, VanoaI/. UavSuement de Bonaparte. 2 Vols. Paris, 1902-3. (La gentso dii coiisulat : 
Brimaire, La constitution do I' an VIII.). 

P. Masson. Napoleon and his Coronation (traus. by E. Cobb). Ronclon, 1911. 

P. A. Aueard. Paris sous U consulat. Paris, 1903. 

IT. A. T.tiNE. Les origines do la France conteniporaine : La Rfvolntion. 6 Vols, i’aris 
1875-04 (Vol IV,). 

Flir.rx Rocquain, L'dat de la France an t8 bmmaire. Paris. 187.). 

A. C. TiiiUAunEAU. La Consulat et I'Umpire, 1799-1815. to Vols. I’aris, 1834-5. 

Thier.s. Htsloire du Consulat et de I’Emplre. ai Vols. Paris, 1S45-G9. 

J. PbeeT di? r,A LozfcRB. Opinions de Napoleon. Paris, 1833. 

LEWIS GoT,D.SMri'ir. Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte. I.ondon, iSro. 

Marrin, a Vietv of Modern France. Loudon, 1803. 

S'rEWAETON. Secret Hislorv of the Court and Cabinet of SI. Cloud. 3 Vols. ],oudon, 1806. 

3rd edn, 2 '^’'ol.s, London, 1895. 

WieeiaMS. State of France (iSoj-Gl 2 Vols. Loudon, 1807. 

WaRvSEEY. Account of the State of France (1802). 2 \'^ol.s. London, 1804. 

E. MONNE'f. Histoire de I’ Administration. Paris, 1883, 

PEROUse. NapoUon Premier et les lots civiles. I’aris, 186S. 

H, Weescuincer, La censure sous le premier Empire. Paris, 1882. 

H. A. I/. F'esher. Studies in Napoleonic slatesmanship-~Gerinany. Oxford, 190T . 

O. SCAR PjROWNINO, England and Napoleon in 1803, London, 1887. 

E. GuieEON. Les Cornplots Miiitaires. Paris, 1894. 

(d) ELBA. 

Norwood Young. Napoleon in Exile at Elba (1814-15). London, 1914. 

P. GRuykr. NapoUon, roi de I'ile d'Elbe. 1906. 

Sir N. CAMpbeee- Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba. London, 18(59. 

H. D WoeER, The Island Empire. Loudon. 1855. 

A. Barginst. Le Grenadier de Pile d'Elbe. Brussels, 1830. 

J. Fabre. De Fontainebleau a Pile d'Elbe, Paris, 1887. 

Pons de e'Hbrauet. Souvenir et anecdotes de Pile d'Elbe. Pari.s, 1897, 

Napoleon’s Last Voyages, Ed. by J, Holland Rose, and cdu, Loudon, tgob. 

(e) ST. HELENA. 

Norwood Young, Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena. London, igrs. 

Sir W. Runciman, The Tragedy of St. Helena. London, 1911. 

CeBMENT Shorter. Napoleon in his own Defence, Loudon, 1910. 

A. CahneT- Apris le mart de Pemperew. Paris, 1913. 
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Select Classified Bibiio^rapliy 

A. CuAPlylN, Thd illness nnd deuth of Napoleon Bonapavte. 1913. 

” '■ St. Helena Who's Who. Iiondon, 1914. 

IjORD Rosebisry. Napoleon, the Last Phase. London, tgoo. 
f ■ 0 Meara. Napoleon in Exile. 2 Vo)s. 4th edii. I^ondoii, 1S22. 

J . Hoeeand Rose. Napoleon's Detention at Et. Helena. 1902. 
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